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PREFACE. 


The system of transliteration used is the same as iu former 
volumes ami need not be given here. With the excojjtion of tlio 
alidubiiLiciil list of villages, towns and local su))-divi.siou.s in the 
HiinMitya of tlio Keith-Wostorn Provinces, tliis volnme concludes 
all that I have iiiulertaken to prepare. Since ^pril, 187G, I liave 
nob been in charge of the Korth-Western Provinces Gazetteer, and 
wliaL 1 have done has been accomplished in the few hours of lei- 
iU' 1‘0 lliat I eoiilfl secure for llio task niid without assiataneo of any 
I'iufl The present volume was prepared for printing doling my 
iili-Ji'iicc on furlough in 18HiJ-83, and hail the disadvantage of being 
curried Llirougli the press in India whilst I was far away from any 
t'ofcrcnccs, Still, it is hoped that its contents ■will bo found sug¬ 
gestive to many, of the lines that they should take up, not only for 
the higher aim of aiding in the groat work of difFasing a know¬ 
ledge of [ndia and its peoples, but for ilie porsonal aim of follow-, 
ing out some study whioh may give to the stildonb a fresh interest’ 
in life and help to dissipate the ‘‘genornl dissatisfaction ” ivliich an 
eternal round of hearing potty cases and going through drills and 
parades, added to climaticinfluenoes, is certaiu to effect, The mate¬ 
rials lie around in sibuudance whichever way one's tastes may lie, 
nnd it has been ray principal object in all that has been ’written, to 
suggest to the rising geneintion of officials wlmt tliey can do, and 
help them on the way. 

The chapter on Zoology is local as far as the ]nsecta3, but for 
that division my work reviews the major portion of -ivhat Ima heou 
written regarding the insects of India, excluding British Bnrmali. 
It is an attempt for the first time in any European language to 
take stock, as ii wliolc, of the species that havo been dosenbed as 
ocoui ring in India, and is neoes-sarily full of omissions; for it is uot 
ill tho power of any one to examino thoroughly tlio vast liteiaturo 
Dll tlio SLibjent. Such as they are, tlioso lists are offered as an aid 
to the student of our Indian faun.a, and have been made more usd- 
ful by a short introduction to each order and a reference to -^vork,? 
where tho sulyect ivill bo found explained nnd illustrated more 
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fully. A work of kind is necessary to induce those with time 
and tastes for investigafeing oar exceedingly rich fauna to proceed 
with their work, and it is hoped that the pnhhcation of these lists 
will induce many to take to tlio study of some particular branch of 
natural history tlio materials for winch have been indicated by mo, 
I am indebted to Mr. Gieig, Conservator of Forests, North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, for his iuteiesting notes on the mammalia j to Major 
G. F. L. Miu'shall foi tho list of birds, and to Mr. Thoobald for 
aid in compilivig the list of reptiles and land and fresh-water shells. 
Tho authorities consulted in tho remaining orders are fully noticed 
by nio in tho ‘ Boforoucea ’ at foot of each, and tho whole repro- 
ponts tho outcome of uotas made during the last twenty years. Tho 
history of the Khasiyas of Kumaon and its rulens up to the pub¬ 
lication of this volume has no existenco, and what I now give may be 
fairly taken as an exam plo of what can be done by piecing toge¬ 
ther facts giithored here and there from writers in Latin, Greek and 
Sanskrit. Pursuing tho Khasiyas or Khasas wherever tliey have 
been named by these writers, and all allusion.^ to the Himrdnya of 
the North-Western Provinces and the sacred world-famed shiinos 
of Badarinath anvl K.eilacnfi,th, wc have a fairly-coimectod history 
of the people and the country from tho very earliest times. Tho 
local inscriptions and the records of tho noighboiu'ing country of 
Nepal flU up many a gap and coufirni or explain traditiou. For 
tradition, i have had the vahiaWo notes of the late Bnriradatta 
Pant, a learned Brahman of Ahnorn, the results of u’liose iiiquirio.s 
were tramsmiUed to mo hy Bli Jolm Btrachoy. 1 also examined tho 
records of all suits for rovenue-froe grants of land, chiefly decided 
by Mr. Traill, the fii'at Oomioissioner of Kumaon, and from them 
obtained copies of the grants uiaclo by tho earlier rulers, which afford 
a fair aei'ies from tho fiftoonth century onwards, and confirm in a 
great meusuro or correct thy data arrived afc from traditional sources. 
They also explain in many instances the reason.s for tho grants, 
and thus aftbrd valuable materials for history, and with tlio local 
genealogies givo a fairly exhaustive and acourato list of tho rulers. 

Tho travels of Hwqo Thsanghavc been examined and confii'ined, 
and tho sites of Braliniapura and the Amazonian kingdom of the 
‘Qvieous of the East,’ the Stii Jidjya of U 10 Puninas, have been 
ascerlaincd, Tradition connected Kumnou with the celebrated 
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VLtufiinj-'ulitya, Ijiit 1 have f.hown that Ibo populav i.lory of fliat Tlfija 
anJ Ms era cannot bo accepted ; that iho S.ika ora .vas renUy estah- 
lishod in 79 A.B., to mavk the conaecration of tlic BiuUlhist baka 
KauUhka: but Uio Ydiiunidditya eiu not used miLil the 
ciohth century, thoagh duilng from 5G H. U , and wa. the invention 
of^t1io anti-Bad.lhisfc faction Neither of these eras is coimectovl 
witli tlio local liisLory of Kmnaon. 

Aiiolhor important bye-exainination is tlio question of tlie 
connection between the Khasas and Katynii rulers in Kiimaoii 
andtlieKhopoopluandKatorndera in Kashkara at the wstorn 
oncl of the Himalaya beyond Kashmir. This connectioii was 
suggested by the kto Sir H. M. Elliot, and 1 have exainiued it so 
far as my materials allowed, and have alToidcd the inquirer, by 
references, means for judging for himself of tbo correctiiesa or 
otherwise of the conclusions at which I have arrived (p 488). One 
outcome of (bis digression is the conviction that the time liaa 
pas.sed for attributing to tlio small Aryan immigration to which we 
owe the Vedas, the origin of all thoraces -who are assnmod to bo 
of Aryan blood, and oven for holding that all so-called Hajputs are 
of Aryan descent. What Aryans woro, and how to tribes of com¬ 
mon origin thu name has been denied, has been noticed ; und it 
would not bo difficnll to show that some of our oldest Ilajinit 
tribes aro of iJaktidau, Parthian or Skythian origin. ludcod, no 
result of iny rosoarches is of mnro imporfcaaco iliau this, that tUo 
Aryans of the Vedas wore soon absorhod by the indigonous po[)n- 
Intions and the novor-eoasing wavc.s of immigrants, and have loft 
beliind them a language nud a litcratnro as their most lasting 
roniaius. Tlie Khnsiyas of Kuinaon have as much right to be 
called an Aryan raoo in Its widest sense as many others with a 
more o.stablisliod name, but tlio fact that tliey have not yet come 
lip to thoir )dains hrothren in caste and religious ob.servances still 
excludes them from tlie ranks of the twice-born. A close observer 
can still see aiiiong.st tlioiu tho working of those laws which Iiavo in 
the coarse of contiivies transmiitod many a similarly-situated tribe 
into good Ilindus. A pro.sporoiis Kiiinaoni Dom stonemason can 
command a wife from tho lower Rajpiil Khasiyas, and a siiocossfnl 
Khnsiya can buy a wife from a clcsceud.infc of a family of pure plains 
pccligroo. Year by year tho Brahmaiiisiug influence proceeds, and 
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people ave becoming moco orthodox in thoir voligiovis obsevvauces 
and the fanes of tlio dii minores are becoming someAvhat neglected. 
No more powerful influence in this direction exists than the teach¬ 
ings of our educational clepaHment, strange as it may seem ; bnt 
with education comes a fitness for higher employment, and with us 
in TCumaon, higher emoluments means respcetability, and thi.s iu 
turn ensures orthodoxy. The few prayers of the hard-worked cul¬ 
tivator arc imjiroved into the lengthened ostentatious services of 
the well-paid leisure-loving cleric or contractor. 

The chapters on religion* open up a new survey of tho subject, 
Wg commence with religion as it is, and work upwards. Wo 
have before us a census of nearly one ttiousand temples, and tho 
analysis of the forms wor»hipped in them gives us au accurate 
grasp of tho existing phenoineun. This accomplished, the historic 
method is adopted and the history of each form, or rather class of 
forms, is traced with the result that wc find that Buddhism, 
though nonunaUy dead, yet li-vcs and is still the faith of tho masses •> 
for the exiatiug ceremonies and soiwices can be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to Sivaism. This explains tho 
apparent disappearance of Buddliism in the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and answers the query nliich has often ari.'Jon in the 
mind of the tlioughfefnl observer,—how did Budcllii&m disappear ; 
what were the mflucuoes at work which led to the downfall of a 
religion whleh for fifteen centuries occupied the thoughts and hold 
tho affections of <a great soeblou of tho Indian people ? Tho answer 
is clearly, that Buddhism has been absorbed by Sivaism and that 
both have been influenced to such a degree by tho polydicmonistic 
cults of tho aboriginal tribes as to preserve little of their original 
structure. This mingliug of tho pre-Brahmanical, Buddhistic and 
Auiinistio conceptions has ^ven ns the existing Hinduism of tho 
masses, nnd has had even a considerable iiiiluonco iu moulding the 
tenets of the more esoteric .schools. 

Our examination of the religious festivals observed in Kumaon 
supports tliego conclusions. Tlie more popular of those are re¬ 
gulated by the solar calendar and tl\8 Saka year, nnd where 
held according to tho luni-solar year, are by no means of Brfth- 
manical origin. They ara tlio fe-stivals at tho two harvests j 

‘ These fonii, with eon'rfdcmblo local additions, tlie sutstiiuce of n papci read by 
me befure tb« Asiatic Boclotj of BonijuL 
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tliose in honoi' of the l^agas at the Jeth Dasuhra and Ntig-p'in- 
cbanii, the groat Saiva Snkta services of the first nine nights of 
Chait and Asoj, and the festivals in honor of the rural deities, 
Ghautakarn, Goril, Chaiirau, &c. The sacrifice of kids is a part of 
almost all the ceremonies on these occasions, young male buffaloes 
aro also offered, and in former times human sacrifices were not 
uncommon attlie temples of the dark half of the consort, of Siva. 
All these facts mark the non-Bralimanical origin of the more popular 
festivals of the mass of tho people. An examination of tho san- 
dkija or daily prayets and of the services given in tho Dasahat'- 
mddi jiciddhali or ‘ manual of the ten rites, &c,’ also shows tliab the 
.solid portion of tho ritual is borrowed from tho Tantras, the 
acknowledged fifth Veda of both Suivu and Bauddha in tho tenth 
century. Most of tis have seen tlia natives of India at their daily 
devotion-^ and have doubtless wondered what their meditations 
were, and what the curious moveiueiifcs of the hands within tho 
praycr-bag ((janinukh) and muttered words intended. I am not 
aware that tliese have ever been the subject of int^uiry, or that 
they have over been recorded and explained, and now record the 
prdiid^dm and its prefaces after a lengthened practice of them 
mj'self. Tlio other portions of tho ritual have never been gis'en in 
such detail, and without them the services cannot be either correctly 
appreciated or pi operly iiiiflerstood. Ifmxdy all these ceremonies 
possess more or less oniate rituals which are full of those mystical 
formnlm, dkaranift^ mant}’aa^ vijas and mtidras which appear to 
have been the fashion all over the world when tlio Tantras were 
written—for India has its dark middle ages quite as much as Eu¬ 
rope. In nothing is the kinship of race more distinctly shown 
tlian in the history of thought in India and in Europe ; almost every 
theory advanced by Greek and Homan thinkers has its parallel in 
India ; and in tlie kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs to be studied in any 
considerable Indian town, wo can find curious and startling 
analogies with tho broad beliefs of the inhabitant.^ of our European 
cities. Let this real union help us in onr efforts to know each 
other, and to this end I offor this portion of my last contribution 
to oar knowledge of the North-IVoslcm Provinces. 

Oalcutta ; ■) E. T. ATKINSOH. 

20^/i 1884. ) 
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CHAPTEK I. 

Zoology (Vertebrata), 

CONTISSTS. 

linmmala t Domestic cattles Sheep s SImvLwuol: Hererencefi, Tibetan ftiuna. 
fSltils: Kcfercnccs ItcptUcB. llcfcicucCB. Irishes: lii-foicuceii. 

The fituiia of ICiiinaim is as varied as its flora, but up to the 
presoiit, with the exception of the mammalia^ birds, flslies, and 
butterflies, it has not received the attention lo ^^llich its inteiesting 
character and position entitle it. The malerinls for the two follow¬ 
ing chapters wore collected with a view to give nii acconiit of the 
fauna of the NortliAVostorii Provinces, and the portion comprising 
the innnnnals and birds of the plains has already appeared in the 
third voliinio of the Gazetteer. We .shall here coiilliie ourselves to 
the mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes of the hills, Dor the 
remaining orders it has not been possible (except in the case of but¬ 
terflies) to .soparato the species common to tho hills and pliiiiia from 
those only found in tho hills and those only found in the plains, or 
indeed to distinguish clearly between tlio .species proper to upper 
India and those found in other purls of India. This difliculty 
ailses chiefly from tlie careles.^ notation of locality adopted by the 
older writers on natural history, ho were tho fir.st tu describe many 
species, and ^vlloso names Ihereforo stand to tho present day and 
cannot be ignored. The word ‘ India’ or ‘ Indes-orieiitalcs’ attacli- 
lod as tho looaldy to the dcsciiptions of .species^ up to veiy rcccait 
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times, compi'ises witlely difFcrontpIaces. -From indications it woidtl 
appear to include in some iiihlaiicoa tlio Phillipino islands, tlio 
islands of the Malay archipelago and other couiitiioa wliich tho 
writer placed without specification in his ideal Indian region. lu 
tbo same inaiincr the words ‘ North-India’ and * NovLh-Bcngal’ 
sometimes mean Astim and sonietiine.s tho North-'WoHtorn Prori]!- 
ces and tho Punjab, so that to rediscover these species and assign 
them to thoiv propov' localities remains one of tho ohjoots which the 
luosciifc generation of observers shonUl place boi’ore lluunsolvea. 
In the words of IValhico*:—“It is udiuitled that n knowdodno of 
the exact area occupied by n species or n group is a real portion of 
its natural history, of as much iuiportanco as its liabits, its .striic- 
iure or its aftmities; and that we caJi never arvivo at any trustworthy 
conclusions a.s to how the j)re.sent .state of tho organic 'World was 
brongh t about, until we have ascertained with sonic accui-acy tho ge¬ 
neral laws of the (iisbriJmtion of living tilings overtlic eartli’s .surface.’^ 
Mr. W. Blomford has ilmded India into a series of provinces which 
would suit our purpose with the addition of the precise locality. 
They lU'G (1) tho PanjAib iwovince or snb-rogion, mcliuling tho Panjiib, 
>Sind, Kiiclih and western Bajputaiia ; (2) the Indian province, 
inchuliug the rest of the Peninsula and northern Ceylon, except tho 
Malabar and Pastern-Peugal province : (3) the klalabar province, 
coinptising the low country on tho west coast of India from Cajio 
Comorin to a littio north of Bombay ami tlio rango of bills along 
the ‘«anie coast as far iioith possibly as the Tapti river and alyo tho 
hill hacta of hontborn Ceylon : (4) tho Asara (Eastoni-Bcngal) 
pruvinco, limited by a line dmwn northwards from tlio heiid of the 
bay of Bengal. The Indian province is farther divided into snh- 
pvoviueos (1) the Gangciac anb-provinco or Hindnstuu extend¬ 
ing Bontb us fax as the Knrmadn, and in its easbom portion compris¬ 
ing only tbo valley of the Son and that of tho Gauges ms tiir ms 
Bt'iiiues : (2) tho Deccan siib-pvovinco strotcliing from tbo Wmi-- 
itmuIm fco the Krishna ; bounded on tbo oast by a line druwn noxib 
and soutl. a little oast of Kngpur, and on tho west by a lino dnavij 
a Ibtle east of tho crest of the Western abals or Sahjaulri ranot, ; 
(:.) the Bengal sub-piwince, bounded o« the west by tlic preceding 
and exfcimding a. far toudi as tl.e Godavari i (d) fl.c MucIrufJ sub- 

‘ Ulnud life, p. la. 
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pi’oviuco inoIuJcs ihe romaiuder of soulliom Imlia aiitl the plain? of 
iiortliern Ceylon. An insect canglit ut All.ihabail should bo labolled 
Hind. (Ail'd.)/’ by which fcho pioviucc niicl precise locality is 
at once distinguished. "Wo need hardly remark that the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of auimals ia ouo of tho most iutorestiiig 
bvaiiclics of natural history and one that leads indirectly to results 
boai'iiig oil ilio most important biological questions of tho day. 

Ill the following pages, with the exception of the birds and 
butterflies, tlio lists do not pretend to be exhaustive or to be in all 
cases quite up to the most recent and approved systematic arrange- 
inont. With tho small leisure and tlie .smaller materials for relor- 
Guco at niy command it would bo hopeless to attempt comi)letGiies3. 
The lists of the Arachnidn and Inseota are compiled from my note¬ 
books and include the jottiiigs-down of many years. Where tho 
%YOi'd * India’ has been given as tho locality from w’hicli a recorded 
species was received, no mention of the locality is given in tho lists j 
blit where any part of India is distinctly indicaioJ, it is noted in 
brackets.^ Many of those localities may have been given in error, 
but for this the list is not responsible. Tho references at the foot of 
each scciion mchiflo tho authorities from which many of the names 
of Indian species have been tnken^ and a short notice under each 
order will give a very general idea of the animals belonging to it and 
tho sources of my information. It is with much reluctance tliat 
these imperfect notes are submitted in their present form, but the 
knowledge that opjDortunity for revision and completion will probably 
never occur and that they aio the only ones of their kind yet available 
has wrung an uiiwilliiig consent to tlieir piibbcation, in the hope that 

* Tlie follo'vvinB abbrevifttlonn have been iirciI :— 

Ab. for AKiimi including Silliat, ICacMr, Sikkiui, Kivga hills. 

Ben. ,, Bengal: evidently (iHcdm a hi und BCIIB8. 

Boiu. „ Bembay : incIuilcB the presidency. 

Cal. „ Calcutta 

Ceil. In „ Central India; naed loosely. 

Doc. „ Deconn, cBpccially rflna. 

Him. ,, Iliuiiilaya 

In. „ All India: naetlwhercthcinBcctisrceouledfiom Mnd., Bom , U t, 
■Mad. „ Madras: inoltvleB Gaiuatic, Goroinaiulel coast. 

Mnl. ,, Miilabav 
Mus, „ Mnssooreo. 

Nep. „ Nepil 

N. I. I, India i eitiusr IIlndUBt-m or Anam, 

N. U. „ Nirth Bengal: chlclly N.-TST. rruviuccs mid Oiulli. 

Nil „ Nilgiria, in Madras. 

Bftuj, „ Pnnjiib. 
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they limy iiidnce others with more tiiiio and bettor matormls 
give ud a coiinilote history of the lesser forms of mn’mal life in Imhu, 

MAMMALIA. 

So mucli hns T)ec*n 'wjiltpu about tho inanimals of India that iji 
^ tiio ])r(vont list of the in’ineipal species that 

firo found in Knmann, a rcforo/ice to Jerilon 
01 some other authority is silone nrado, which with tho notes on tho 
pj pc-i'i of Ht.ii]j,^sou anil otheis at tho cud of tho section will fiiilli- 
cieiitly the souiccs of move prcchc infornuvtion. For tho 

local nolo > on the i/Runualia I mn iiidebtccl to Hr, G^. Grci(/, Oouser- 
vator of Fove.'t^^ who has tindly placed tho losults of some fifloeu 
yeaii’ obiorvation of tho v/ild animals of these hills in my luiiids, 
SiMi vu^T-:—Honkiys. 

Presbytis schiataceous, llodgsou—Uimahiyan Limgoor— Qani- 
lanij(ir, Jerdon, G j Hodgson, J. A. S. Ben., XX., 1211. 

Large herds of tliis liand.soni6 monkey are comiiioiilj’' to bo mot 
with throughout the wooded povtiuus of the lulls, from tho douse 
jungles of tlic submontane tract up to Iho oak and fir forostg at 
12,ObO feet above the Icv'cl of the sea, Tlio hinffiiv feeds on wikl- 
fruits and flowers and on the buds and young leaves of miiny trees 
and plants, hut acorns form its chief food from August to L'^obru- 
ary, and during those months it is, found in all the great, oak forests. 
Potatoes, when procurable, are greedily eaten, but it seldom attacks 
other cultivated crops. It may, however, occasioiudly ho seou stoul- 
iug into a garden to feed on tho buds and tender leaves of tho ros{ 3 . 
The lam/ib' is very common about Naini Tul and 'Mussoorco and in 
the mixed forests of thoBlinbar, wlierG it often fulls a proy to tho 
stealthy leopard that lies in wait for it at tho foot of a tree. It is 
probable that the species which froqneiits the Ibrosts of llin snl)- 
inonlane tract in tho cold season migrates to tho outer range in 
buiumer, bub it does not go far into the interior, and the speciesGlmt 
is found to the north of die outer range of hills appears to be per¬ 
manently lesident there and is found there at all seasons of tho 
year. It is a curious fact that the deer kuowu as S(hnb(ir, chilul, iiiid 
(jwal are frecpiently seen near a herd of htiiinh-s. The two former 
may keep near the moiikey.s for tlie sake of the fruit that is shalcGn 
from the trees, but the ,juml cannot have such an object in view as 
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it does not eat fruit. Ho may, however, dem'o tlie .society of flio 
langih's for protection, smeo there Is no animal moic quick of 
hearing. The langiir ia frequently the first to give notice of tlie 
approach of a leopard or tiger. In evidence of the friendly feeling 
that exists between these monkeys and the deer tribe it may bo 
■worth recording that a herd of chifal has heen seen feeding under 
a tiee, whilst the lamjiirs, hanging from tho hranclie.Sj playfully 
touched the backs of the doer with their foie-hands. Lt(ngi'(r.<t are 
easily tinned and differ from the Bengal monkey in not being inh- 
ohievous or vicious. One had the run of a vegetable garden and 
used to feed on tlio peas without doing any further dainagn, fini.sli- 
ing one pod before taking another. Ho was very aini.iblo and in¬ 
dolent, rc.sting on a branch all day after his meals until he got 
huiigiy again. He was never angry -with anyone or anything and 
never appeared to imagiuo tliat dogs or men could attempt to do 
him any harm. Tho Himfihiyan liing^p is e-asily diHlinguisliod from 
tho Bengal langiiv {P. Entellns) by its hands being concolorons with 
its body and by its loud grunting note of alarm, whilst tlio hands of 
the latter are jot black and its voice is moro of a deep bass mourn¬ 
ful bellow. 

Intius Rhesus, Desra.; J. eryiltmiis, Schr .; Pitliex ohiopSf 
Hodcsoii—Tho Bengal monkey— Bandar. Jordon, 11: Hodgson, 
J. A, S. Ben., IS., 1211. 

This is tho common red-faced and red-callositied monk oy found 
all over these provinces and oxleiiding in tlio Himalaya ap to 7,000 
foot. It foods on many sorbs of grain, fruits, flowers, buds and 
leaves and oven iiLsecis, such as locusts and giasdioppor,?. Tho 
herds generally establish themsolves on a steep bank in a mango- 
grove near a village or in forest or prcoipitons ground near out¬ 
lying cultivation, whence tlioy emerge -when unobserved and do 
iinmenso damage to cultivated croiM. They aro mischievous, 
troaclierou.s and diity in their habits and do not form desirable 
pots. . . 

-Inuua Pelops, HorsficlJ—Hill monkey. Jordon, 11. 

Major Hutton obtained tliis monkoy from tho interior of the 
Mussooree bills, where it replaces 1. Rhesus at high olevntioiis, 
but tho diffcrcnco betwoon Iho two spGcic:j ia not well established. 
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Pteropus raedius, Tom.: P. PdwarcUUf GeoiT. : lencocephaJus, 
Hoflgs. : assammsis, il’Call—i^Iyiiig-fox— ChiUKjidari. Jordon, 
18 ; Hodgson, J. A. S. Ben., IV., 700 : Tickell, Cal. J. N. II,, IlL, 
2d : Doij'-oii, 18. 

'i’hi.5 speciefe is common throughout the Tnrai and foods on frints, 
v,’ikl and criltivatcd. 

Oynopterus raarginatus, Geoff.; Pteropm pyrivonts, Hudgs.^ 
Small fox-hat— Chhoti chunyidari. Jordon, 20 : Hodgson, J. A. S., 
Ben., lY., 700 : Dobson, 24. 

Common throughout all India, feeding on fruiLs, wild and cul¬ 
tivated. 

Rhinolophus luctus, Tcm.—Ljirgoleaf-bat. Jordon, 28 : Hodg¬ 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XII., 414 : {R. perniger?), Dobson, 30. 
Procured from Mussooree, Nop&I, Darjiling. 

Rhinolophus mitratus, Blyth—Mitred leaf-bat. Jci’don, 21 : 
Blytli, J. A. S,, Ben., XHI, 483 : Dobson, 42. 

Procured from IMussooreo. 

Rhinolophus ferrum-equinus, Schreb.;</'«^fi« 2 /s, Hodg.s,—Darlc- 
Lrown leaf-bat. Jerclon, 24 ; Hodgson, Z.c.,IV., 699 : Dobson, 53. 
Procured from Musbooree and Central Nepal. 

Rhinolophus Pearaonii, Horsf.—Pearson’s loaf-bat. Jerdon, 

25 : Dobson, 43. 

Common about Mussooree, procured at Dnijiliug. 

Rhinolophus affinis, Horsf.j iZowaiM, Tam.—Allied leaf-bat. 
Jetdon, 25 •. Dobson, 47. 

Procured at Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus garoensis, Dobson. Mon, 48. 

Procured at l^Iussoorce. 

Rhinolophus macrotis, Eodgs. Large-cared leaf-bat. Jordon 

26 : Hodgson, Ic., XIIL, 485 : Dobson, 45. ^ 

Procured from Nej^>41 and Mussooree, but rare. 

Phyllorhina armiger, Hodgson—Largo horsa-.sboe bat. JerdoJi 

27 : Hodgson, Z.c., IV., 699 : Dobson, 64. 

Procured from Mussooree, Neptll, DarjUing, 
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Phyllorhina diadema, Geoff, j IL nobilisy CuiitoL'. Dobson, 61. 

ProDiired from Delira Dim. 

Phyllorhina speoris, Schneider.—Indian horse-shoe bat. Jer- 
doiij 27 : Dolisoii, 67. 

Procured in Dehra Ddn and near Piiua. 

Phyllorhina bicolor, Tom. Dobson, 70. 

ri'ociu’cd in Dehra Dun. 

Phyllorhina fulva, Gray. Dobson, 72. 

Procured at Hardwar. 

Megaderma Lyra, Geoff.; M. camaticaf Eil.; M. scJmtacca, 
IIodgs.-Largc-eared vampire bat. Jeidon, 22 ; ITudgiSon, J. A. S., 
Don., XYI., 889 : Blyth, Jhid.y XI., 225 : Dobson, 78. 

Not uncommon in the submontaue tract. Blyth has shown 
that this species sucks the blood from -other bats. Attaching itself 
fi\mly behind the oar it sucks the blood during flight and when its 
victim fall.s exhan.stcd, devours it. 

Plecotus auritUS, Linn.; P. hotnochrous and dnrjilmgensisy 
riodgs.—Long-eared bat. Jordon, 47 ; Hodg.son, Lc., XVI., 894 : 
Dobson, 84. 

Same as the European species; found throiighoiifc the hills, 
Simla, Mussooroo. 

Vesperugo nootula, Schreb. ; Vespertilio lahiata, Hodgson. 
Jerdon, 36 ; Hodgson, l.c, IV., 700 : Dobson, 89. 

Procured from tlio contml region of Nopal. 

Vesperugo serotinus, Schreb.; Vcsjjertilio yioctiila, Geoff.—Silky 
but. Jerdon, 34 : Dobson, 109. 

Procured beyond Mu.ssooree, rare. 

Vesperugo Leisleri, Kuhl—Hairy-armed bat. Jordon, 34 ; 
Dobson, 91. 

Common in the valleys beyond Ulussooree. 

Scotophilus Temminckii, Horsf.; V. castaneuSy Gray—Com- 
moil yellow bat. Jordon, 38: Dobson, 120: J. A. S., Ben., XX., 157. 

Pound all over India and reported fi’om Dobra Diiu and the 
TaiYii. 
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Vespertilio luystacinus, Lcis, Dobson, 133. 

Doiind tbToiigbout the Himalaya. 

Vespertilio muriauS) Schreb* Dobson, 137. 

FouikI tlii'oiighout tlio north-west Hiinulayn. 

Vespertilio murinoides, Dobson. Mon., 138 ; J. A. S., Bcii., 
ZLIL, ii., 205 : Jerdon, 46. 

FouikI in Cliambfi and Mnssooree. 

Vespertilio nipalensis, Dobson. Mon., Ul. 

Procniod from Nep^il. 

Harpiocephalus griseus, Hutton. Dobson, 151. 

Found in Mnssooree. 

Harpiocephalus leucogaster, Edw. Dobson, 157. 

Found in tlio north-west TIiiiialaya and Tibet. 

Murina formosa, Hodg-s.j JVyrfavyKs TichellU, Blytb—BcnuLil’ul 
bat. Joi'don, 42; Hodgson, J. A. tS., Don,, lY, 700, 

This bpiintifnl yollow bat ha,s been procuvocl from Sikkim. 
Nepiil, and the HiiniihiyA, also from Oeuti'.'il India. 

Talpid.®. 

Talpa micrura, Hodg.s, ; T. o'yi’tura, Blyih—Sbort-tailod inolo. 
Jtrdon, 51 ; Hodgson, J. A. S., Den,, X, 910; XIX., 217, 
Procured Ironi DiirjUuig, Nepal, and iCmiiauu. 

Talpa macrura, Ilodgs.—Long-tailed mole. Jordon, 51 ; Hodg¬ 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XXVH., 176. 

Procured from Sikkim, doubtful in Xumauu. 

SOBlCIDiB. 

Pachyura iudica, Ani. ; A’o>'^.i'ca;rM?cscens,Sliaw—Musk-.shivw, 
musk-rat— Cluichuiida.r. Jetdou, 58. 

Ouininou throngliout tlio hills nud plain.';, procured at Naini Till, 
Almora and Mussooreo, posr.ibly imported in baggage, 

Sorex Tytleri, Blytb—Dehrn shiw. Jordon, 56. 
procured from Debra Diin, 

Sorex soccafcns, Hodgs.—Huiry-footed shrew. Jordon, 57 ; 
Hodgson, Anil. S-tag., N. 11., XV., 270. 

Procured from Sikkim, Dai-jfliiig, Nep^l, and Slasaooroe. 
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Crocidura pygmceoides, And.; Sore^e micronyj;, Bljfch—Sranll- 
olawcd pigniy slirow. Jordon, 58 : Blytli, J. A. S., Ben., XXIV., 
33 : Aiiderrion, IhicU^ XLYI., ii, 279. 

Procured from Kuinaun and Mussooree. 

Ei’inaoeusOrayii, And.; E. coi/ai‘is, Gray—Xortli Indian 
hedge-hog. Jerdoii, 62. 

Doubtfully in Dehra Dun : for synonymy of the Indian hedge¬ 
hogs see Anderson in J. A. S., Ben,, XLVII., ii, 195. 

UnsiDiB. 

tJrsus laabellinus, Horaf.—Brown bear— Ldl-hhulu, hhiiroi, 
Jordon, 69. 

This is the red, gray, or silver or snow bear of sportsmen. It 
is found ill Darina and Bydns, but, strange to say, it lias not been 
distinctly noticed between the Pindai and Trijogl-XaiAyan on the 
ridge separating the Mandsikini from the Bhilang. To the west it 
occurs throughout nativo Garbwiil and Bisahr to Kaslimir and also 
across the passes m Tibet. As a rule it seeks the upper ranges, 
living along or above the upper limit of forest far an ay from the 
haunts of man and feeds on roots, weeds, grasses and even insects, 
lizards and snakes. It trusts almost entuoly to its sense of smell 
to detect the presence of an enemy, and with a favourable wind will 
distinguish a man fully a quarter of a mile oftl Its powers of sight 
are, however, so weak that it is one of the easiest of the larger 
ftiiimals to stalk and shoot. In one case, the wind being favourable, 
a .sportsman was able to creep up to within fifteen feet of a brown 
bear that was feeding on a slope without alarming it. In some 
places this bear visits the maize plantations and the orchards, and 
in many places solitary males take to sheep-stealing and commit 
groat havoc amongst the moimtaiii flocks. Owing to the formation 
of its claws, it is a bad climber and seldom mounts a tree. As a 
I'ulo, the brown bear is a timid animal and disinclinecl to fight, but 
instances are not wanting m which it has shown considerable deter¬ 
mination and courage. It hybernates from December to March, 
retiring to a hollow in the rocks or under the roots of a large tree. 
The fat that has accumulated in the summer is all absorbed during 
the long sleep, and in April the bear awakes thin and rngged, tlio 
stomach cpiite empty and the fur full of scurf. The brown bear 
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paii.s about August, audtlie young oiu>a, generally two, arc pro¬ 
duced ill April or may. It is very partial to raw flesh and readily 
eats ono of its own kind when the skm has been reiuuved, as well as 
the carrion of cows timt have died from disease or accidout. Beo 
note on Horsficld’s description in Oal. J. H., III., 2ti8. 

Ursus tibetanus, Cuv. : for(jn«fws, Schinr..^ Hiuuikiyan black 
bear— lUchh, Diulu. Jerdon, 70. 

This beiiv is very commonly met with nil flirougli the hills from 
ilip Tons to the SArda and from the upper limits of vegetation down 
to .as low as 3,000 feet. It has been prociirod at Gorlghhi on tho 
Gange'5 about eight inilas above Hardwiir, but is, however, seldom 
seen in tho lower hills except during winter. It climbs frees far 
better than the brown boar and frequently mounts them to i)luudor 
tho combs of the hone 3 '--bce. Tho black boar is very desLi ncLivo 
to such crops ns maize, mawhiay buckwheat and gourds. It is also 
exceedingly fond of frait, such as apneots, pouches, apjjles and wal¬ 
nuts, and occasionally grazes on green wheat and barley when they 
are young and succulent and before tho ear bus formed. At tim(‘S, 
when cultivated fodder Is not pi-ocuiiible, it feed.s on noorns, flio 
young shoots of tho nin^dl (liill hambu) and other jungle fruits, 
roots and gmsses. Both tho black and tho brown bear d(3v()in‘ 
beetles, gras-shoppers and locusts and eat lle.sli both fresh and putrid. 
Occasionally one takes fo tilling and eating shetip, but an old resi¬ 
dent well acquainted with these hilhs declares that in his experience 
ho has only known of one case in >vhich a black boar bud bceoino 
a confirmed sheop-Htoaler. This was a very large old male covered 
with scar.s and bearing the marks of three bullet wounds. Ho eari^d 
neither for men nor dogs and died fighting bravely to the last. 
The black bears of the upper ranges hyberiiate, but those of tile 
lower bills do nut They show more fight than the brown boar and 
many vilhiger-s are mauled by them every year. As a rule, tlio 
black bear will never touch a man if the man sbowh a bold front 
but if he is come upon suddenly and at close qruirters and the man 
tump to run, the courage of tho bear rises to the occasion and ho 
follows the man and el.aws him on the head and face. 

The bear usually charges on all fours at a gallop like a great 
dog, with it's mouth open and emilliiig a loud angry griint at almost 
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every stride. Those that live in Lho upper ranges produce thoir 
cubs, usually two ai a time, in April-May, ])iit tlio-io frecpienting 
the lower ranges are not so regiilar in Ihoir habits. All make their 
dons in naturally-forinod caves, and to these tho female retires 
during tho period of gestation and old and young seek a refuge in 
them when pursued. Tho black bear has almost if not cpiite ns 
inferior a sense of sight a.s tho brown bear and an equally keen 
sense of sinoll. It is more intelligent and can easily be tamed, but, 
strange to say, if noosed by the foot m a trap and luiable to break 
away by foico, it never attempts to sever the rope or sapling to 
wliieb the gin is attached and remains a prisoner until it dies or is 
killed. Thi.s fact ia vouched for by a well-known sportsman. 
Black boars are sometimes killed by tigers, and specimen.^ liave been 
procured whicli boro uumi&takeably the niaiks of a tiger’s claws 
and teeth. It is doubtful whether Ailurus fnhjens, Ouv., the red 
cat bear, the lodli of Nepal and bhaiina richJi of tlio west, occurs in 
these provinces. It has been procured in Nepal and may be easily 
recognised from tlie deep ochreoii,s rod colour of tlie head, and its 
face, chin and ears within being wliitB. It is reported ns having been 
found to the west and ejist of our limits and may possibly occur with¬ 
in them. See Jnrdon, 74. x Hodgson in J. A. iS., Ben,, VI., 560. 

Ursus labiatus, Blain; Bradypue itrsinns, Shaw ; Mclursus 
lyhicust Moyer—SJofr/i hear— Jdhar. J&dou, 72. 

This bear hardly bears out its BnglL'sh appellation, for it can run 
fairly fast and is not of slothful habits. It is found all through 
tho sal forests of tho lower hills and in tlio Taiai, where it is 
frequently mot with in swampy ground and marshes and is ranch 
feared by elephants. Its principal food is ants, booties, grass- 
lioppors, fruits, roots, and honey, and it probably also consumes 
fi’og.s, fish and flcsli when it can lay hold of them. Its powor.s of 
suction and propelling wind from its month are remarkable. With 
its powerful claw.s it soiupes a large hole at the base of a wMte-ant’s 
nest, then blows away the dast and suck.s out the larva. It is 
especially fond of tho fruit of the mahnn, jdman, and D, Mrlano vylon. 
The young are produced at varions times, but usually about Decem¬ 
ber to January, and in March they are able to accompany their 
mother in her travels. They are easily tamed and becojua quite 
tiiictuble. See Tickeira paper. Cal J. N. IL, I, I'Jy. 
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Mellivora iivdica, Slmv ; f/rstews imnritys, Kadgs.—Tiuuan 
hadger^Biju Jerdon, 78 : Hodgson, Ah. lies, XEX , dO j J A. 

Beu.j V., d71 

Tim s-I>ooics is wot nucoiumon in the sidjujoiitiuio tract and 
bwcr onter hills. S[ieciniens have been procnreil at Ihininagar 
and m the Path Diin. It feeds on mts, inico, birds, frog.s and insects, 
and is often very destmetivo to ponltiy It probably also beds 
on honey when procnrublo. 

hXusTEnii)A3. 

MavteS flavigilla. Bodd ; AlaMckei, Horsf.-Bkck-cappod 
mni'bn—C/ihrohf, iitavolc. Jerdon, 82. 

This very Goniinon animal is very destmetive to gatiie in JCn- 
maun and oceiii's .alinosi from tho sontbom boundary up to tho 
limits of vGgetatian. It is on tlio move nil lioiira of the day and 
generally Umits in pniis, tliough as many na ten htivo bet'u seen 
Imiitiiig together at the snmo tiiiio- It is a very fair runner on tho 
ground and as active as a squirrel in trees and is porliaji.s tlic boldest 
of all the minor carnivora. Some dogs chased a jiiiir and caught 
one whilst the other took refuge in n tree ; although tho ownor of 
the dogs was fltanding by onconraging them to kill tho oiio that had 
been caught, the other came down from the tree and vigorously 
attacking tho clogs pertslied in dofonco of its companion. Natives 
say that martens kill small deer and they are oortaiiily very dnstnic- 
tivo to poultry. They travel great distances and sii'o consbmtly 
changing their ground, so that it is difficult to meet witli thorn. 

Must9lasub-lie]aiachalaiia,Hodgs.;jlf. ftHWim<h>,Blyth—Himd- 
layan weasel. .Terdon, 83 : Hodgson, J. A, S., Ben,, VI., 51)3. 

This smali anirmvl frequents the walls of tomicos and houses 
that have heon built of dry masonry, but is nowhere common. 

Mustela Kathiah, Hodgs.—^Yellow-bellied weasel—STck/in/rt- 
TjyiPa. Jerdoii, 83 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., IV., 702. 

Said to occiu' in eastern Kumaun. 

Hustela Erminra—Stoat, ei-miue. 

Specimens have been jirocnred from Jannsiir and Bisiilir and it 

ia coinnioii in Lahiil, Spiti, and Tibet. Joi-don, 84. 
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Lutra Nair, Cuv. j tami/ensis^ HoJgs.j chinensh, mclioa, Gray—■ 
Coinmou IiKliaii otter —Uclj ucl-hiUaOfpan~ud, Jordon, 861 Hodgson, 
J, A. S., Ben., Yllt., 319. 

This otter is found tlirongliout the Tarai and in all the larger 
streams along the fool of the hills, ascending tlie rivers to thirty miles 
and perhaps nioi*e. It is difficult to determine ^Yllere it gives placo 
to the bill otter. It usually himts in parties of five or six, though as 
jnany as twelve have been seen together lu the B.imganga in tlie 
Piitli Biin and twenty in the Siiswa in Deliia Diiii. The skin must 
ho ‘ plucked’ before becoming the beautiful otter fur so popular for 
the triiiuniug of ladies’ dresses. It is better to pluck the skin 
before it is taken oft', an operation which can usually be done by 
relays of men in about six hours, as the long hairs como out very 
easily, leaving the under fur exposed. The fur of tlie Indian otter 
is very good, though somewhat inferior in texture to that of the 
European species. It is in groat request with the Tibetans and 
Bboilyas, wdio use it as car lappets for their caps. 

Lutra vulgaris, Erx.j L.monticola, Hodgs.—Hill otter. Jerdon, 
88 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., VIII., 319. 

It is not clear whether this otter ocom'S in the Kumauu Hima¬ 
laya. It is the oonunon ottor of Europe, and, so far as is known, is 
I'ostriotecl to the interior of the Hiuintaya. 

Aonyx lept 01 iyx,Hoi^ indi(/Uata,sikimensi8,Tlo^g 'fllorsJieJdii, 
Gray—Olawless otter. Jerdon, 89 : Hodgson., I, o., VIIL, 319. 

This sjiiall otter is of an earthy broivu or cbestmit-brown above 
and has been procured in tho Sfirda at Barmdeo, above thn junction 
of the Alakiianila and Pindai’ near Kamimayag, in tho Kandtlkiiii 
above Naiidprayiig and in the Bliilang Tho claws are very minute, 
and hence its English name. Otters arc easily tamed and become 
very much attaclied to their ownei’S. 

Felidjs, 

Felis Tigris, Linn. — ^Tiger—SAer, sAh, bctgju Jerdon, 92. 

The tiger is found fioin tho Tarai up to 10-11,000 feet and is 
believed occasionally to cross tho passes into Tibet. Those which 
are found on the outer ranges doubtless migrate to tho Bhabar and 
Tarai, but those found in the interior never leave tho hills. They 
are quite different in appearance, being more bullcy, witli longer and 
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morefuri’}' hair and shorter and iJiicker tails. IVenty yrarsaq-o tigr'ra 
were vei’3"numcron5 in the Bliabar, the Tartii and tlio hills, hnt owirg 
to the extension of cultivation, tho incroaso of j)oj>u]atIon and the 
greater use of arms of precision, th<*ir nunibcrs have considerahly 
diininisliGd. Tho hill tiger is a qnarrelsoino nninial and often 
attacks one of its own species tliat trespasses on its domiiin. In 
1870 a dead tiger was brought into camp tliat had apparently bonu 
killed by another tiger, .and about three years ago an olKccr found 
a voiy old male tiger in the Jannsar hills that had boon kill(!d and 
partially eaten hj'- another tiger. The tiger does not confino itsolf 
to animals killed by it in tlio chaso. It has boon known to eat tho 
putrid earcaso of a buffalo that liad died by accident, and in tlio 
hills the common bait for tlio dearl-fiill h’ap is n di'ud sheep or gnat. 
The pairing time is from Deceinhor to January, wlnm tlin males 
may ho heard making their peculiar sighlug-hidlowing noise to 
attract tho foninlos. TJia females niipcar to brood ovory sooond oi* 
third year, producing, goncnilly in tho cold weather, from two to 
five and sometimes sis cnbs at a birth. It i.s very larely, ]iowov(m-, 
that more than three snmvo, and generally there are only two and 
often only one. The largest skins have been procured from tlio 
Blidgiratlii valley and one over D'y*' from tlio nosn to ilio tip of 
tho tail in Jaunsar. Several over ton feet have been obtained in iho 
Tarai. Tigers always kill large animals, such ns a full-grown biillalo 
or bullock} bytscizingtlie throat from below; but with smaller animals, 
such as sheep, deer and man, they nsoally grip from above and break 
the nock. It will be useful hero to sunmuriso tho informuiion iliac 
we possess regarding tlio statistics of deaths from the attacks of 
wiki animals. These, though now some sixty per cent, loss tluiu 
they were thirty years ago, are still sufficiently nnmorona to place 
tho lull-disi-ricts of those proviucea at tlie head of tlio list both for 
deaths of Imnian beings from tiger.s, leopards and hoars and for tho 
numbers of these animals destroyed in order to claim tho rewards. 
In tho earlier years of British rule Katyiir and Gangoli wore 
almost deserted on account of the presence of iminorous “muiu 
eating" tigers. As lata ns 1848, Mr. Batten, writing of Gangoli' 
describes Pattis Bel, Athagaon and Kamsyfir as oxcossivoly jungly 
and harassed by tigers r-^n some of the tracts near tlio rivers 
notorious ‘ man-eaters’ aro hardly ever absent and at times tho 
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loss of human life is cousidoriible.* In the Bhiibjir, as at present, 
tigers wore numerous. Pargana Oliamlpdr and the Pfitli Dun in 
(jrfU’hwaU as well as the whole of the Tanii district long hold an 
unenviable notoriety as well for tlio insalubrity of their cliiuato as 
for the number of tigers that they harboured. In the t«'onty yems 
between January, I8G0, and Januaiy, 1880, the records of the 
ICumauii district show that 692 persons wore killed by wild-boasts 
or snakes, without reckoning those where the cause of death was 
not ascertained or not reported, which may safely be estimated at 
one-fourth more. Fifty human ]ive.s aie thus lost every year in 
the Kuniauii district alone. During the same period, in the saino 
district, 624 tigers, 2,738 leopards, 4,666 bears and 27 wild-dogs 
were destroyed and rewards wero paid for thoir capture amounting 
to Rs. 30,812. Tins return does not give the entiie number of 
these wild animals killed, us in many cases the I'cward is not claimed 
or tbo skin gets spoiled before it can he taken in or the animal 
perishes in some place where it is not po'^siblc to follow it and obtain 
evidence of its death. From a return of inquests held in Garliwul 
botwoon 1850 and 1863, the numher of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals v as recorded at 276 during that jicriod, and Es. 13,784 
V ere paid us rewards for the destruction of 91 tigers, 1,300 leopards 
and 2,602 bears. Taking the decade 1870-79, tho returns show 
that 211 persons (123 male.*!) were killed by wild unimals and 
lU, 0,317 were paid as rewards for destroying 62 tigers, 905 leo¬ 
pards ami 1,740 bears. A similar serie.s of retnrn.s for the Tarai 
di•^tl•icb show that between 18«17 and 1869 the mortality from the 
atlacks of wild animals amounted to 54. Between 1871 and 1879, 
the deaths of 289 pcisons (157 males) were recorded and Es. 357 
were disbursed in rewards for tho destruction of 43 tigers, 43 leo¬ 
pards and 4 bears. In many oases, however, the reward was not 
claimed, and tho returns must be considered ns only approximate, 
Tlio statistics of the Dehra Diin district for the years 1875-79 
show tho deaths from the attacks of wild unimals to bo 34, the 
majority of which were caused by wild elephants. During tlio .same 

i We. Traill ^Tiltea thus of NaitpuT InGathwal (26th June, 1818) t—“ Wlulo 
the rest of Kumiuin cverywhero exhibits au astonishing iiicreasii of oiiUivation, 
this piirgnim loniains a solitary Instnuco of noii-impioreiiicut; the CALiaea of tliis 
aie to be fouiul in the ravages annually coniniittcd theicon by tigers, ,n circiiiw- 
Btauce wlneli, ivliilo it prompts tho desertion of existing villages, pvcvcats tho 
occupation oi iiuvr. The tigers in this proTince ftreformidabie rather from tho 
iiitUiie uf t!ic CO mtiy than from tlielr uu(iib«.is 
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fi-Y6 yc 3 ,rs Us. 647 wfi’c (lisbui'^Gil on nccoiiiiii of tlio clostruction 
of 30 tigers, 53 leopai-ds, 25 bears and d wolves. In tho appcjidix 
will be found a detailed account of the nuinbor of person,s killed and 
animals destroyed in each district for five years. This return is 
avowedly imperfect,as ifconly includes the deaths rej)orfced to tho autho¬ 
rities and the animals killed for which rewards have boon claimed. 

Telia pardus, Linn.; Uopardus, Schreb.—Pard, panther, leopard 
— Golddr, hagheray lakar-hdgha. ’Jordon, 97. 

It is still a matter of discassion whether there are two disllmd. 
spccie-s of leopards, for it is difficult to believe that tho in.sigiiifioant 
cat-hke, round-headed little animal of from .5'-6' in h-ngUi is llic 
same as the powerful, handsome pantlicr inoasiiring and 

almost as bulky as a .small tigress. A specimen 7'<)" long took 
the united efforts of three strong men to place it on an olcpliant. 
In the hills, at least, the larger variety doe.s not appear to bo .slighter 
in build tlmii the smaller, stdl tliore is some ground for tho .stato- 
rnonfc that the larger variety is the more slonder oven l.lioro. 
A spociinen procured in the PAfcIi Dim appoiirod to Im jv vi'iy 
different form from that observed in tho westorh I-rinihlnya. It 
was taller tlian the ordinary looiiard, very slightly built, had a 
rather long head and was very .s.avago. It is, liowovor, very 
uncommon. The ordinary leopard, both Iho largo and tlio sniull 
variety, is very common all over the hills and in parts very de.sti’iie- 
tive. The natives kill a great numher in dead-fall Lra[).s bnitod 
with a dead sheep, goat or dog In western Darliwiil limy use a 
trap that catehos the leopard alive and which is much beilm- in 
every waj’, as there is no fear of killing dogs in it, niul alive Ijiiit is 
used which is quite safe from the leopard. This tr.ap consi.sfs of 
a narrow paasago built with big stones with a rougli frame-work of 
wood at tho eiitiance, in winch is fitted a sliding bar to servo as a 
door. At tho other end of the trap is a small space for the kid or 
puppy ; and this is partitioned off by a stone slab with holes liored in 
it. The sliding bar is raised and tlieu tho trap is sot in exactly tho 
same manner as the dead-fall trap. The Icopaid creeps in to attiu’k: 
the bait, the door falls domi behind him, and ho i.s at once soenred 
in such a cramped position that he is unable to oxort bi.s .strongLb in 
trying to get free .and remains there nntil tho trapper kills him. Tho 
leopard is partieiilarly fond of dogs and has been known to carry 
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tlioin ofp in broad daylight from honsos in Naini T^il and Alinora 
and in the evening from the public roads in presence of the 
owners, 

Pelis ITncia, Sch. j ^mcioides, Hodg.; Ehr.—Ounce, snow- 

leopard— BarJial-hai. Jordon, 101. 

The snow-leopard is nowhere common to the south of the snowy 
range, but there are generally one or two on all hills where the blue 
sheep (Ovis Nahum) are found. As a mlo they do not frequent 
tlio wooded j)arts of tlie hills, though a female and two cubs were 
procured in the forest near Jhala in the Bhagirathi valley. The 
ounce feeds on the blue-sheep, musk-deer and other animals found 
near its haunts, and it will kill domestic sheep and goats if it finds 
the opportunity for catching a stray one. It is a very timid animal 
and ill those hills does not appear to carry off dogs. The fur is of 
a pale-yellowish ground with dark gray marks all over the body 
except on the stomach which is pure white. The skin is rare and 
valuable. 

Pelis viverrina, Bonn, j mvm'kepSf Hodgs. j ccUdogastcr, 
Tern, i himalayana, Jord.—Large tiger-cat— JangU-Ulli. Jerdon, 
103. 

A fine spociinon of this powerful cat was procured at the foot 
of tliG hills in western GiirhwAl, but it is very rare. 

Pelis bengalensis, De.sm.; nipalensis and panlichrous^ Hodgs.— 
Leopard, cat— Bagliera'-iillu Jerdon, 105. 

This very hand some cat is found all over these hills at eleva¬ 
tions 6-11,000 feet up to the limits of forest. It does not appear 
to frequent the lower ranges or the jungles of the submontane 
tract. Its principal food is rats and mice, but it is also very destruc¬ 
tive to young birds of all kinds, particularly to young [dieasants. 
It is a good climber and always seeks a tree when pursued by dogs. 
The markings socm to vary with tlio locality and its altitude and 
differ much in specimens from the same district. It is doubtful 
whether F. axirata, Tem. {F. moonnenaiSf Hodgs.), the bay cat 
(Jerdon, 107), occurs west of tho Kdli. 

Pelis Ohaus, Q-ukl.; affmis. Gray; LyuGlms erytln'otis, Hodgs.; 
Chaus lyhicuSi Gray—Ooinmon jungle-cat— Ban-lUli —Jerdon, 111, 

3 
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jinrl Blytli’s note on tvild types of the domestic eat. J. A. S., I3on,^ 
XXV., 4S9, 

This eat i.'! vovy common in the forests of tho .‘iiihmontriiio tract, 
and in tho hill.s of the loiter raiioo up to fi,000 loot. It livo.s in 
grass or high crops, such as .sngarcuiie, maize, and tho inillots, and 
Icods on vats, mico birds, and lovcrols. It prodaucs its young 
above gn'Omicl in thick cover imd doen not frot|neut cavo« or holes. 
It breeds twice a year, producing two or throe young at a hirtli. 
A kitten of this species grew up to bo a very tame and iifhictionato 
pet When flr-st aecurod it was kept alive by forcing goiit’.s milk 
down its throat with a spoon and aftei-vvards a few bits of cooked 
meat were placed on a sancer with tho milk, niid it wonld then take 
a hit of the meat in ib? month and suck tho milk throiin]) tho innat. 
It never attempted to lap tike the young of tho domestic cat. There 
is a black species unnoticed by Jordon, not uncommon in iho lore.sts 
of tho submontane tmet below Garhwal. At a distance of 15-20 
paces it looks quite black, but on closer inspection its colour is black¬ 
ish brown with indistinct dark spots, tho tips of the huir.H being 
black. It is about tlie size of tho common jungle cat and a irue 
Felis in regard to its rounded head, short and strong jaws, out,ling 
teeth, powerful limbs, and retracted claws, ilr. Groig has soon 
four specimens and is in po,s.ses8ion of tho skins of two, 

Felis Caracal, Seh.; Carueed inelamtinj Gray—Rod lynx— 
Siydk-rjhosh. Jordon, llo : Blyth, J. A. S , Ben., XI., 710. 

^ The red lynx has been found in the Debra Ddn mid probably 
exists m the fore.sts below the Garhwal and Kuinuiin hills, which 
are of a character similar to those of tho Dehia Dun and are only 
sepaiated from them by tho Ganges. 

ViVBitnrD.®. 

l^^Hycena stnata, Zim.— ny.T!n.i— laUr-hUjli. Jovdoii, 


Tlie hysnii ,s common in tho suhmonhmo tract, but it solciom 
entor. tl,™ lulls. tho hillo it fro<in™te hrokou, raviny 

gromiJ nlirn'o fhera ,s plenty of coyer, aometimob in forc.st .md 
somrtme. m tl,„n,y jnngln, a„d randy wnto,-courac» ,yhm-o H,oro 
IS p en ^ 0 Uiig grjss. It is ^ skulking c<3wardly animal and 
o . ,oyi hght, men when wounded, if it lum slrcngtli loft to 
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•will kill cloinoslic sheep and goats if it comos across stray ones, hut 
its principal food is carrion and old bones. It is almost quite noc¬ 
turnal in its habits, leaving its lair at dusk and returning before 
lu'cak of day. In the Panjdb, it is found in the hills at Sabathu, 
DagshAi, and Kasauli. 

Viverra Zibetha, Linn.; V. orientalise melanurns and civettoiclcs, 
Hodgs —Largo civet-cat. 

This civet yields tho drug of tlmfc name and is said to occur in 
the Tanii and hills. Sec Hodgson’s description, Cal. J. N. H., II., 
47, ((1 ; Jertlon, 120. 

Viverra raalaccensis, Gmolin ; V. indica, Geoff.; V. 2 )all{da, 
Gray j V. liassc, Horsf.—Lessor civct-cat. Jordon, 122. 

This civct-cat is very coinraoii in the scrub jangle all along tlio 
submontane tract, but it seldom enters the hills. It is generally 
found in the thorny thickets of the jujube {ber) or in grass jungle 
or sandy ground where raid arc numerous. It has an exceedingly 
strong scent, and dogs aro very fond of hunting it. The civet, 
though occasionally extracted, is of little valno. 

Prionodon pardicolor, Hodgson (CjiI J. H. H., IL, 57, and 
Jordon, 124), tho tiger spotted civet, doos not appear to occur in 
Kuinauii, though found in Hepdl, whore it is said to be common. 

Paradoxurus Bondar, Gray j P. hirsutus, Hodg.—TarAi tree- 
cat Jordon, 128, Hodgson, A.s. Ees., XIX., 72. 

This tree or Ixnir-cat is said to be fuiiud Ihroughout the TarAi 
bolow tlio hills extending into Bengal and Bchar. There are two 
other allied species, apparently uudcscribcd, which have been pro¬ 
cured by Mr. Gioig. Of ono he has seen five specimens and de¬ 
scribes it as abou 140 inehe.s long, the tail being about half that length 
and voiy broad at tho base ; colour, a fine, bright dark grey through¬ 
out, with tho exception of tho foot and ears, which aro black. This 
species is gonorally found in pairs. It climbs trees w'ell and seems 
extremely fond of apples and other fruit. It has been procured at 
Blnsar and in Naini TYil and as far west as Kiilu. In shape it 
resembles an otter: honea its veriiaculai’ name han-tid (forest-otter) 
in Kulu and khar-tid (grass-otter) in ICiunann. Of tho second 
spocios Mr. Groig procm-od a single specimen of a female at Naini 
TiU ^vhioh was of a much duller giay ; ils tail was shorter and afc 
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■the base not more than half the breadtli of the tail of tlio fornior, 
and it had altogether a different appearatice. 

PagUmtL laniger, Gray, the Martes laniger of Ploclgson, found 
in Tibet and the adjoining snowy region of the Hijudliiya and pro¬ 
cured in Kcp^lmay occur in Kuinaun, Jcrdou, 1^9. 

Herpestes malaccensis, Cnv.; Hodgs.—Bengal num- 

goose— Nyula. Jerdon, 134 

This little animal is found in tho auhmoixtuiie tract and Dolira 
Dun and is replaced in the hills by tlio next. 

Herpeates aipalensis, Gray \ H. avro-^unctatua, Hodgs.—Gold- 
spotted innngoose. Jerdon, 136, 

This species is found all over tho lower Hinidlaya from Siklchn 
to Kashmir and also in the sitbmontaiie tract, 


Canid J3, 

Oania pallipes, Sykes—^Wolf— Bheriya* Jordon, 130. 

The 'Wolf is found throughout the submoutnuo tract fti\d in tho 
Dchra Dun, 'where a reward is given for its (iGstruction. It docs 
not seem to enter the hills. 


doraon, i'iJ5 


Oanis aureus, Linn.—Jackal—GWAor, almjdl. 

Jackals are nowhere more common than in tho Tariii and tho 
Ectab jungle along tho foot of the hills. They usccud the vuUcya 
conuuiiiiicatiiig with the plams, but are aeldora found abovo 6-7,000 
feet. Their ordinary food is carrion, but they kill a great many- 
young deer and often catch pea-fowl and are veiy fond of maize. 
They are very persistent in following a woinided deor, but Ihoy 
rarely venture near it until it is so exhausted as to bo obliged to lio 
doM-n. One seen pursuing a wounded doo antelope wag obsorvod to 
bring her to bay several times,but it never damd to touch her until 
she fell exhausted by tho loss of blood from her wounds. On 
another occasion two jackals were pursuing a raviuo deer, but Llioy 
never attempted to fix it until it had fallen. Two hounds were, on 
another occasion, worrying a jackal when suddenly anotluw came 
up and joined them in tearing the animal to lucces. Tho dops did 
not seem to notice tho stranger and ho did not appear to bo afraid o f 

!l!r-i Jf i'll' I*'® tlmt 

j. ckal lelt oft Ins task and slunk away, whilst the dogs showed 
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no clesivo to follow liim. Jackals frequently go mad and aro then 
more dangerous than mad dogs, as they attack all living beings that 
they meet. Their fur if taken in December-February and properly 
cured makes cxcollont carriage mgs. It is very difficult to capture 
tlioin as they will not enter any description of box trap no matter 
how skilfully baited, and they are not often caught in cleaJ-fall traps. 
The gill-trap when skilfully used is alone successful. 

Ouon rutilans, Tem.; C* pvimcsvuSf Hodgs. j C. ihthhunensisf 
Sykes—Wild-dog— Bhaunsa; husi (Tibet). Jerdon, 115. 

The Avild-dog is found in all parts of the hills between the Tons 
and the Siirda, and, whether they have increased in numbers or not 
of late, are now included in the list of animals for ivliose destruc¬ 
tion the State pays a reward. They live chiefly on deer and their 
favourite prey is the samhhary which is more easily run down than 
other deer. They kill a good number of cattle Avhore deer are 
scarce and appear to huufc by scent just like a pack of hounds. 
They have very powerful jaws, and Avlien they bring an animal to 
boy, they continue to spring at its hind quarters and stomach, taking 
out a mouthful at each bito, until the beast drops from exhaustion, 
Avlieii they go iii and soon leave notliing but the bones. A dozen 
of them have been kiioAvn to eat up a full-grown 6<imhhar in little 
more than five minnkes. In the valley of the- Bhdgirathi they aro 
sometimes found clo.so to the snows, hunting the blue-sheep Ipai'hal). 
The wild-dog is of a bright rn.sty-rcd colour Avith black tips to his 
ears and tail, lioight about 19 inches, length of body 35 inches and 
of Isvil 16 inches. Mr. Qreig notes the existence of another Avild 
dog ill Kashmir Avhioli has apparently not been noticed by Jerdon. 
Ho describes it as not so large as the bhaunsa and of exactly the same 
colour as a jackal. As many ns tAventy Imnt together in a pack, 
nttoring a snarling, cackling noise when disturbed. They prey on 
tho ibex and musk-deer and do not disdain to eat carrion, having 
been seen to feed on tlio carcase of a bear from which the skin had 
boon taken tho previous day. Mr. Wilson has noticed that during 
the breeding season the Avild-dog will drh'O its proytoAVards its Jair 
before closing in and killing it, evidently in oi’der to save itself the 
trouble of conveying the carcase to its young. See Hodson’s paper 
in Cal. J. H. H., IL, 205, and Campbell’s note on tho osteology of 
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the CaniJfc in Ihkl, 200. Kiiiloch gives a photograph of a head, 

p. 17. 

Vulpesbengalensis, Shaw.; Cmncimfmrutif xanihuvuRy and nifes- 
cens, Gray; 0. Kolvee, Sytcea— Indian fox ■ Lomri. Jenloii, 149 ; 
Blytirs note, J. A. S., Beu-j XXIIT.; 279. 

This pretty little animal ia only fonnd occasionally in the Tardi 
and low country at the foot of bho hills, U does not aiipoar to ontor 
the hills, where it is replaced by tho following. It is easily liuned 
if hiken young and makes a faithful, alFocfcionato pet. 

Vulpes montanuSj Pearson; V. hinialnmia, Ogilvy—Hill fox— 
Kmwja 6/{?yo7(KujiiJmn; ; wmmi (Keiuil) iloh (Kashmir). Jordon, 
152. 

This handsome fox is found all over tho liills from tho Tons to 
the Sarda, 4-12,000 foefc. Its principal food is rats and olfal, but it 
wilUake poultry when it has tho opportiniity, and <]oiihLh‘ss oon- 
stantly kills young pheasants {iiul partridges. It is a very poor run¬ 
ner ou level ground, and oven on open hill sides an ordinary luiU- 
hred greyhound can eafsily catch it. It Cannes a very lino fur and 
its skin is in great demand for making rugs. 

DELPniNin^. 

Platanista gangetica, Lehock— Gangetieporpoiao—Jor¬ 
don, 158. 

This porpoise is said to liavo been captured at Hardw/ii*, 
SciUBlDiE. 

Sciuru3 palmarum, Gmolin; S. penicillatus, Loaoh— Cominon 
striped S{|iiuTel— GalkerL Jerdon, 170. 

This little .squiiToI is found throughout Iho submontane tract 
and Ddns, ascending the lower vaUey.sto ashort distance. 

Pberomyapetaurista, Pallas : P.Oral, Tickoll-IJrowu flying 

Jeidon, 174; Tickoll, Gal., J. N. IL 

11., t. 11. ^ , 

This ennous squirrel is common in all largo forests in the hills 
ahove 5,000 feet. Ifc feed.s on walnuts, hazel-nuts, acorns, ami the 
j.irk ami tcntler shoots of many trees. It is quite nocturnal in its 
habits, hying m hollow trees during iho day and coming out to feed 
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nt diTsk. A bonfiro in tlio forpst will bring iiumbpi-c; to the noirrh- 
boiiring trees at dnsk. Its fur is very good, but the skin is so very 
fine that it is difficiiit to cure it without tearing it. It travels about 
the forest ])y climbing to a top of a tree and tlien sailing off down¬ 
wards in a diagonal direction to another some thirty or forty yards 
off. It rarely descends to the gi'oiind. It is very timid and can 
easily be tamed, 

Pteromys inornatus, Gleoff.—'White-bellied flying .squirrel. Jer- 
don, 176. 

This squirrel occurs in situations similar to the preceding, 6-10 000 
feet, and has frequently been procured near Landour and in Kumaun 

Arctomyahemachalanus.Hodg.; ^oiuc,Sch.j A.tihetanus 
Hodgs.—Tibetan marmot. Jerdoii, 181. 

This marmot is found all along the perpotnal snow line in places 
which are suitable for its burrows. Mr. Greig notes that lie hn.s 
seen marmots in such places that would answer to the description 
of either Jerdon’s Tibetan marmot or liis red marmot, sitting side 
by side and sometimes a black one along with them, so that it is 
probable Blandford has boon right in uniting them. They live at 
an elevation 12-16,000 feet and emerge from their burrows in May, 
when the snow melts. Tlioir food consists of roots and vegotaides, 
but it is not known for certain whether they hybernato during the 
winter or store up a sufficient supply of food to last them for the 
six months during which tliey aro snow'ed up. For synonymy 
see J. A. S. Ben., XII., 410, and XLIV., ii., 122, containing Blan- 
ford’s review of the genus. 

Mtjridj®. 

MUS Blythianus, And. Nesokiamdicaj Blytli—Indian mole-rat. 
Jerdoii, 187 j Anderson in J. A. S., Ben., XLVII, ii., 227. 

This burrowing rodent has been procured in Dehi-a Ddu, where 
it does considerable damage in the plantation.s. 

Mua Hardwickii, Gray—Short-tailed mole-rat. Jerdon, 190 ; 
Anderson, J. A. S., Ben., XLVII., ii., 221. 

Occurs doubtfully in the Dun, ascending the lower hills. 

Mub decumanus, Pallas— M. norveyicus^ Buffon. Brown-rat. 
Jerdon, 195. 

Common evorywhero in the hills and plains. 
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Mus plurimammis, Hodg.—^Nepal-rat. Jordon, 196 : Hodgson, 
Ann. M<ag. Nat, Hist., 1. c. 

This species occurs in the Tarai and adjaeoiit plains. 

Mns bruniieiis,Hodg., il/.nmoraZts, Blyth.--Troe-rat. Jordon, 
198, Hodgson ; Ann. Mag. Nat-Hiat., XV., IsL Sor., 266. 

This rat occurs commonly in lioiwes and near cultivation. 

MU3 niviventer, Hodg.—WMto-bolKod liouso rat. Jerdon, 200 ] 
Hodgson, /. c. 

Specimens of this rat have Icon procured from Mussooroo and 
Naini Tal. 

Mus oleraceua,Syko3; A/.d«7Mrfwo2ttandpoyr«s?s,Hodgs.—Long- 
tailed tree-mouse. Jerdon, 202. 

Tills pretty small mouse ia commonly found in the tluiicU and 
amongst the beams of houses from tlio hill soutluvards. 

Mus homourus, Hodg.—Kill mouse. Jeixlon, 20*1. 

This is the common moitso of hill stations from tho Paiijdh to 
Darjiling. 

Mus crassipes, Blyth—Large-footed momso. Jordon, 201. 

Procured from Miissooree. 

Mus Tytleri, Blyth—^Long-haired mouse. Jordon, 205. 

Specimens of this mouse have been procured from Hohra 
Dun. 

Leggada Jerdoni, Blyth—HimMayau spiny fleld-mouae. Jor¬ 
don, 209. 

This species occurs at high elevations tlirougliout the liilla. 
Procured from Darjiling and Kundor. 

Ehizomya Badiua, Hodgson.—Bay iHanbn rat. Jordon, 214. 

This rat is said to have been procured in iho upper Patti,s of 
Kumaou. Sea Hodgson’s dcsoription, Cal. J. N. H., II., 60. 

Arvicola Roylei, Gray.—Himalayan vole. Jerdon, 216. 

This vole has been proesured at high elevations in Western Garli- 
■wlil and from Chini in Kuii6or. 
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HysTRICID-®. 

Hystrix Loucura, jSykcs; 11. enstala indicOf Gray ; IL zejlanensisf 
BlyLh —IiicUiiii pcji'cupiiio— Suhi. Joidou, 218. 

Tlio porcupino commonly occura Ihrougliont tlio submontano 
Iract and in tlie hilla up to 8,000 feeL In tlio level country at tlio 
foot of the hills it luako its own buiTows, and wlten beating with 
elephants through long grass, Iho proscuco of these burrows is felt 
when the elephant sinks into one up to his cheat and gives itself 
and its rider a tvoublesome shake. In the hilts the porcupine makes 
its home in natural cave.s and crevices in the rooks. It is nocturnal 
in its habits and a great po.st to potato-growers, gardeners, and cul¬ 
tivators generally. Tlio best way to kill it is io find its cavo and 
sufiocato it by burning wotted straw in llio entrance. It may also 
lie taken in the ordinary dead-fall trap {JiwdUi) baited with mango- 
stones, potatoes or hooL-root ami the like. If caught in the gin tiap, 
it goiiorally biios oft’ the trapped leg and escapes. It has the power 
of throwing its quills with great force, but is not able to direct 
them. In one case a porcupine pursued by terriers i.iised his quills 
and expelleil a do/oii or more with such force fclmt two of thoiu wore 
picked out of a tree olo-so hy at more than three foot from the 
ground. Theso had pierced through llio liark and worn tightly 
fixed in the wood. They froqiioiiLly injure dogs sovoroly, hut tlio 
■wouiid.s usually laad without festering. Native.s nrn very fond of 
porcupine’s flcsli and young ones make oxcelloiit eui'rie.s, and baked 
in a jiasto of fionr they .are very delicately flavoured. For Euro¬ 
pean tastos, liowovor, the adult animal ia somowliat rank and 
coarsely fiiivoureil. 

LEPORIDiE. 

Lepus rufloaildatus, Geoff; L. hulicus and macrotns, Ilodg.— 
Oonnuon Indian hare— Khari/hosh. Jordon, 224 ; Hodgson, J. A. 
S., Ben., IX., 1,183 ; XYI., 572. 

Tlio liaro occui.s throughout the siibniontiino tract and outer 
ranges up to 7,000 feet and has been proenred on Batlkol- abovo 
8,000 feet. It is doubtful whether L. ^lispidusy Pearsou, tliohi.spid 
haio of tlic t'oL'Gsis of tho Goicakjmr suhinonfcano tract, extends 
as far westwards as ICumaon : see Hodgson, 1. c* 

4 
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Lagomyg Eoylei, Ogitvy; L. nipaUnsis, Horlg. ; TToihjsoniy 
Blytb.— Himalayan moitse-hare — Knwj-Mni fJ^nmior). Jordon, 

22G ; Hodgiioii) J. A. S., Ben, X., 854. 

An ordinary observer would not tako lliifl taiUesH rnt-liko animal 
for a bare. In ® gnmea-pig, Iml muoli KinaUor 

and is very common on all the iipiior hills at Iho edge ot tho forest 
at 0-16,000 feet. 

Elephantid^. 


Elephas ludicus, Cuv.—Indian elephant— Iliiihi. Jovdon, 220. 

At tho present time there are about 150 wild olcplianis in (lie 
tract between tbo Sarda and tho Ganges, and about 50 iu lln' Ouu 
iiud Siwfilik tract between tho Ganges and tho diuiinn. They do 
luncli damage to tlio cuUivaliou on tho border of tho forest, and the 
number of young trees and baiubiis destroyed by UioJii is very 
groat. Informer years, elephants were caught inpils (of/i), Imfc 
tbeso caused such loss of cattlo that tho practice wns proliildti’d iu 
1817. Subsequently it was ordered that all pits should I)o destroy¬ 
ed and that any elephants found in them shoukl be (JoidiHculed luid 
sold on behalf of Government, and any person, in future, digging 
pits for the purpose of ciitchiug elephants should not only b(( l'n('(l, 
but also bo hold liable for any loss that on&ued,’ Tlio uiinnal ce.s.s 
levied on the capture of elephants never oxcoodod on o Ibousaud ruixHvs 
in any year, -whilst tho graying dues iu tho tract ljetw(\on tl\(i Ki'un- 
ganga and the Savda exceeded thirty thousand ru[)ocs. 'L'lio rolii' 
tivo value of tho two sources of roYonuo, therefore, ofleiaid no in- 
diiccmeut to continue por>nis.sion for tho estahlishinont of oliqiluint 
pits, and the difficulty found in procuring redross for losses ('iinsed 
by cattle falling into tho pits led to tho strict onforcomeiiL of the 
rule foihiddiiig their excavation. Looked on in unoilicr point of 
viow, tho pit system of catching elephants was higidy umscouomi- 
cal,as fully throe-fourths of the auunals captured wove either fahilly 
or £e\iona\y injured. Accordingly, in 18^4, aevoval clophimt.s 
found in pits Avere selxed and sold, and the proceeds \v(!ro credited 
to Government. Iu 1827, tho restriction "Wiis romovod, and rules 
■u'erc framed for tho digging of pits and tlic collection of dues on 


1 To Boani, Jftted 'j-12-ia. 
„ Jltto, 30-6-21. 

„ ditlo, 21-3-27. 

„ ditto, 22-6.27. 


Trom Mr. Shoic, diitcd 
» Govetwncut, „ 
M ditto, „ 


H-0-27. 

AO-4-27. 
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t]io capture of elephants, wliicli .subsequently received the sanction' 
of (rovernincnt. Hut liillo advantage, hoAVOvor, accrued from this 
peniiission to oither Iho persons engaged in catcliing the elephants 
or to Govenimont:. After tlio mutiny, for some time, a regular 
khedduh was established at tlio foot of Iho hills for the purpose of 
catching elephants for the public service, hut avus soon abaiidonccl. 
By a recent Act of the Legislaiivo OouncU no one is allowed to 
kill or capture an elephant without special permission of the local 
authorities. In 1873, tho ATaharaja of Balnimpur captuied thirty 
head, ami in 1879 ho secured twenty-eight head. TJie plan o£ 
driving iho herds into fenced enclosure.^ is not practised here, wlioro 
the system is eitlier to run the wild elephants down in tho open, 
and lasso them, or to surroimd them in a gorge by placing, fifty or 
sixty tamo elephants in a narrow place Avhore the hills on either 
side arc precipitous and then drive down towards them the Avild 
herd. The men engaged in driving are ai’incd with guns or they 
boat drums and cymlials and blow horns and keep up a perpetual 
dm. So soon as the wild herd approaches near enough, the tarno 
olepliants aro rushed at them, and if the ground bo faAmurablo and 
tho klioddah bo well managed very few, except tho largo males, 
escape. Tho tame elephants have a rope securely fastened around 
their necks, to Avliieh is attached a second rope ondiiig in a rimning 
noose, i^ivo or six of them surround and liustlo tho wild animal 
until tho 'pkaneis (iiooso-meu) are ablo to attach at least two of tho 
nooses, Avlioii the remaiuder retiro whilst tho Avild olephant coni- 
monoofi tho senes of struggles tliat ontla in its complobo submission. 
The rimuiiig noose is then loosened and so tied that it cannot slip 
and siraiiglo the captivo. It is' only Avhero there is not much scrub 
or jungle that tlio attempt to run down wild olcphants in tlio open 
over succeeds. In favomahlo jdaocs tlio Avild animal is captured 
after a fair cliaso of about a inile.^ 

Solitary old males aro sometimes mot with, and aro vory dan¬ 
gerous to those who luiA'o to frequont the hauuts ailccted by them. 

' All accmiiit of elephantshootiag and elephant in Delivn Dihi \rill 

bo found 111 IJiiiilop’B ‘limiting in the IlimalnyV London, 18G0 From tlie 
Banio woi'lc tlie following vocabulary of the mahnuta or cloplmnl-drivera is 
talien‘ATot/’ (iirouoimccd, ‘mile,’) ‘get up’ or ‘goon ’ : *6ailh,’ ‘ait 
down:’ ‘stop ’‘go baokwardB.* ‘rf«p,’‘atcp oven’ ‘Iimba 

dug,’ 'tfiko n long Btep i* ‘turath'* ‘break-’ **«*’ ‘let go’ or ‘atop feeding;’ 
•chat’ ‘turn’ and * cliai-dui,’ ‘turn round’ TIigbc pliraaea ate in coiiimoii 
use by olepliajit-drivorfl all over tho North-WcBtern riovinces. 
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In the Ilun, whovo the}’{i|)i>pnr to tic nmn* imrnmnm, Htc 
made by them may ho easily roco^^nizod, being on [liuin land uliouL 
four feet wide and on hilty groimd ahont half lhat. widths wedh- 
mavkedj and bcavini> ilio rngiis of Imving Iienii finiucd ]>}' .somo 
animal of great weight. 

Susindicus, Sch.—S. Scropha, Unn.; viitohffi, l-h'lil.-- 
Wiki pig—iSiiicrtr, jnrioiu'. Joi-don, *241. 

The wild pig oeewsin m\rnt|o\M thvonghont tlw tract Iml.woAMi 
the Tons and the Sard.i fmm tin* iihiins np [o I0,()t)0 lent. In tlui 
lower hilig they aie to Ire fouiirl in every place wiioi'c titeie ie good 
cover, and in tho upper hills in the oak forests especially They 
feed on acorns, wild frui^^, and roots, Init. also do nmch djiinngo to 
sugavcanc, maize, and vice, when opportunity oeerrvs. {)(‘easi<,naUy 
they eat carrion. An old wrld boar is ihe most fcneloKs orall wild 
auimaltf. No leopard dare attack liim, and lio Ir.is bcea Known (o 
boat off a tiger ; ’v'lhilst men, rnnl cli'pluuits roen, ai'C oltcn ntlinUml 
by him without having gjveiiany pro\ocalioir. As a rtilo, I lie lai’i'.cst 
boars arc fonnd far up iu the ouk fovculs. See 1 lodgsoir in tl. A, »S., 
Uen., XYI., 423. 

Porcnlia salvania, Pigmy hog. dm-dun, 244 ; ITndg- 

son, J. A. S., Pcu., XYI., 57.1. 

This miiiiatiu’e pig la of ahlaekish brown colour jiiul sohloiu 
weigha more than ton pounds. It occurs in tho Tnrai and is 
greatly prized by tho Bhuksas and ThiiniB, IniL is nowlieru V('ry 
common. 


Uebvinje. 

Euoervua Davaucelii, Guv.i etojAoiiiea jBufircui/n, HoiIhs.; 
mri/ceros, K. M.—Swamp Acer—Oond, Jordon, ‘25 I. 

Tho swsmip deer was formorly very jdeiUifiil all thi'oii{.li lira 
Tavai, but the cleavanoes of tho last (luavtcr of ,i omtuiy luvo re- 
dMcd its numbers eonsiderabiy. It « „ow seldom found west of 
the Uhaya nvor oioopt m tho eastern Dun of Dolira, and even Iw- 

tween that nvor and the Smila isuowlicro oominoii. il cldolly 
alYects swaiupy g™md 

henee the orj.a.uy name, hut it is also found at eortain season, in 
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dry trncts whovo there are ]iatclies of long fjras'S along the edge of 
tho sal foi'Gfets. The stags shed their horns in hlureli, and few aro 
seen with them after tho 1st of April, Tlio liorjis are particularly 
handsome, carrying from ten lo fifteen or more points. See Hodg¬ 
son’s note, J. A. S. Ben. V., 240. 

Rusa AriStOteliS, Guv.: hippduphuSy equinm, Lesclip.nmdtii^ Cuv.: 
Jarid iind Hoilgs.; Saumui', Ogilby—Rainbliar, sain- 

bar— Jarau. Juidon, 25() : Hodgson, J. A. S. Bon., I., 06, 115. 

The sambhar stilt exists in nearly all tho groat forests from the 
plains up to 10,000 foot, hut in very .small mnnhers compared with 
twenty years ago. It is the finest of the deer tribe, and is much 
prized by sj)oi'l.sinen for its mugnifieoiit horn.s and the difficulty in 
obtaining them. Tho.se that permanently froquont the upper hills 
possess more maa-'ive horns and thicker and louocr hair, and are 
more robust in build than those found in the lower hills and tho 
Tarai. In tho rains they do,scond from tho lower hills and return 
when tho grass dries up iii April. Very few remain iioriUiinenLly 
in the Tarili. Natives run down a barge number every year with 
dogs, and when snow is on tho ground the dcor are soon caught, but 
at other times they generally run a milo or two- before being brouglit 
to bay. When hard pressed, tho sambhar always runs down tlio 
hill and makes for water : tho dogs then suiToimd it and keep it at 
bay until tho hunters arrive. Tho sambhar affords good sport to a 
hmitor on foot, as it has very keen powers of sight, scent, and sinoll j 
but to the hunter inountdl on an elephant it falls an easy )woy, 
being so accustomed to wild elephants as lo feel no alarm on the 
ajiproacli of a tamo one. Bach horn has three tine.s including the 
brow antler and two at tho top of tho beam. The liorns aro shed 
during May and tho rutting season occurs iu Octobor-Novomber. 

Axis maoulatus, Gray ; major wevXmedimj Hodgs.: Ccrmis 
Erx. : C. nudipalpebra, Ogilby—Spotted door—C7«7a/. Jordon, 
201 . 

Hodgson has distinguished two variotio.s of this species under 
tho names -.1. mq/or and A. mediuSf hut this difieroneo requires con¬ 
firmation. The spotted door is tho most common of all its tribe 
found in the forest iilong,tUo foot of tho lulls. When the jungle 
is dense it occurs in herds of from ten to twenty, but when the grass 
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Ilis hcon Ijunicd clown it crowds toootlipr for inntmd jn'otciciion, innf 
herds uiiinbcriiig several hundreds may be soon. Those are very 
difllcvilt to approach anti easily alamteJ. Tlie spotted door is no- 
wliorc to ho found north of the second range of low liills. Tlio .stags 
shed their horns at irregular tuiu's from October until Ifaich, 
chiefly, however, in Octoher-Ncjvcmher. The nitliug sei\?»on is 
ecpially irregular, .'duce the stag^ commence to rut so .soon as their 
tlG^Y horns arc perfect, lil.ich horn has three line.s, tlie l)i'ow antler 
and two at the extremity of the hcnim, like tlie suinhhav, av^il IVii- 
cjiiently ‘ sports’ occur at the base of tho hrow' antler. 

Hyelaphus porcinua, Zim. : Cemm orj/=m9, Kel, i Doditr, Royle: 
Mjjer, ]3ach. Hog-deer— I*dnt. Jeidon, 21)2. 

The hog-doer is funml witliiii the same limits as the spotted 
deor, from the jiniglcs along the loot of the Hunnhiyii to tlie S(>cond 
range of low lulls. It atfects gru.ssy swuinprs or grass jungle along 
tho banks of stream.s, and only retires into forest when inneh di.s- 
tiirhed. It afl:oi'<ls oxcolleiit spoi L for olophant beating, for none but 
R skilful shot could secure a hog-deer as it daslios across a small 
opening in tho forest when running away. Tiie mtbiiig .season 
occurs October-February, and tlie horns aro shetl in Ithn-ch and early 
April. The horns aro like those of a .sAiubliar in minuiLtiro, oxcopii 
that tiiey generally curvo in more towards tho tiji. 

Oevval\is tSLUrens, Ham.; (7. Bod,; <?. Efdwv., Kodgs.- 

C. stjjlocews, Ogilby; C. alhijies, Wag.; C. iMinitJac, J011io(,; 

C. 7noschaius, Blain.; Mimfjcicus vaginalis^ Gray. Barkino-duor_ 

Kdkm\ Jordon, 261, 

The rih-faced or barkhig-deer is common throiigliout tlio tract 
hctwueii the Toils and the Hdrda up to 10,000 feet, whorovev tiu-i-e 
aid extenshe forests, lU hanl liark la coiLstanlly lu'ard at all 
times of the day and night, but being a very poor rniinor on loved 
ground, it seldom vciitnw‘s out into the opeu. It. is genevidly a 
bolitmy animal, except during the rutting season, when two or Ihroo 
may ho seen feeding together. Tho upper jaw of the male is at n,_ 
od with two formidable tusks, witli which it can mfLiot very severe 
wounds. Cases am kuo^Yn in which dogs have been killetl or 
Miverely wounded by the malo »„•. Oolonol Markham says Ll.ut 
.IS it runs acLUioms I’iittling uoisQ may often bo heard hko that 
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from two piecoa of loose bone knocked togothov sharply,” but it 
would appear that this phowomenou is confined to tlu> feinalc. The 
males shed thoiv horns in May and mt during Octohcr-Noveniljor. 
Tlie barking door is quite helpless in the snoWj and consequently 
great numbors aro killed every year. The venison is seldom fat, 
but is very good if huzig up for a few days hoforo being cooked. 

MoSChUS moschiferus, Linn, j M. satumtm, ch'ysorjaskv and 
leucogastcr^ Hodgson. Musk-door— hena, vans, Jerdoii, 
^(> 6 . 

The mnsk-doov is found in the upper ranges from 8,000 feet to 
the limits of forest, but it is so much sought after for its valuable 
perfume-bearing pods that it is now becoming rare all through 
theso liills. The pods and oven the dung of this deer smell strongly 
of musk, thougli its flesh is not in the least lamtcJ and makes very 
good Yo?iison. Tlio female has no musk. An ordinary pod weighs 
about two tolas, but somotiines they aro twice that weight, and aro 
worth from leu to fifteen rupees per tola. The inoro eonimou 
variety of tho musk deer is of ahrowmsh grey colour varying in 
shades on the ])ack whore it is darkest. The hair is coarso and 
very briitlo so ihal it is difficult to obtain a good skin. Musk-dcor 
aro nearly always .solitary ancl aro only found in tlic forest, where 
they prefer rocky, precipitous ground. They are ^Try acth'-o and 
sure-footed, and bound from ledge to ledge with the most graceful 
facility. Loth soxes are destitute of horns, hut the malo.s have long 
slender tusks in tho upper jaw (about 3 inches long) that grow 
downwards and then .slightly baek^vards. Tho musk-deer is one of 
tho smallest of its family being .seldom more tlian twojity indies 
high at tho .slioulder. It is frequently taken in a simple snaro by 
tho hill-men, who, for this purpose, make a low hedgo along the 
rklgo of a spur somotimos a mile in length or more and just suffi¬ 
ciently high and thick to tempt the game to save themselves tho 
trouble of jumping or flying over. Openings are left in tlio hedge 
at intervals of tliirty foot in which the snares are set. These are 
laid flat on tho ground, the upper end being attached to a stout 
sapling bent over so ns to form a strong spring. When the inusk- 
door appi'oaclio.g tho licdge, ho turns aside until ha discovers an open¬ 
ing, through which he walks and puts his foot in tho snaro. Tho 
end of tho sapling is thus released and instantly springs up, 
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siisponding Hin l>v Hk'I<‘^- Many pln*ftH!ints jiip cnj)tniT(l iii 
tliGRo siuu'os ill (liQ same inauuev. Sne Hotigsoii’s notes, J. A. &>., 
Bon., VIIL, 202 : S., 79& : Kinloch gives a phoiognipli of u UoaJ, 
41. 

ANTILOPINilS. 

Port&Xpictns, Pallas; i?a?n<iZis Bmilh ; 7V(ipc?(i^)/u/a 

hiypelaphus, Ogilby. Bine cow—Jordon, 272, 

The nU-fjdi is only found in corlam patciios of foref^t along tlio 
foot of the liills, and usually close to cultivation, It does mncli 
damage to young vfheati and no ordinary feuco ^YiU keep it out. 
Tlie feniulo has no horns, and gives excollcjit voiiison or rather 
beef. 

Tetraceros quadricornia, Blain.: iodes &.n<\ pacccrok, Hodgs. : 
ainaticQvnisy Leach : Aixtdope Chickant^ Hard. : iuh-iiiuidricornuluSy 
Elliott—Four-horned Antelope— Chaiihinyha. Jerdun, 127: iiodg- 
aon, C'al. J. N. H., VIII., 88. 

This graceful little animal is found throughout the low ])latoaux 
and lulls covered with &dl lbi‘e.st and the dry jungle hotwceii Lliein 
and the Tanii. It is gonorally soon alono or in pairs. It dues not 
seem to suffer from tho heat, for except during May-June it never 
seeks a shady place to He in, and is usually found ni a patch of 
grass or a ho' {Z. Jujiiha) bush, and in the hills it frcrjiients grassy 
glades in the forest. It i-s a lathcr difficult annual to hit as it hounds 
away. The two pairs of horns are ipiito spparaio from each uLher ; 
tile posterior jiair are 4"~5'' long and tlie anterior pair Tho 

female has no horns. It laroly carries any fat, and fcho venison is 
poor and dry. 

Antilope corvicapra, Pallas ; A. bezoaHim, Aid.—Indian Ante¬ 
lope—Jerdon, 27G. 

The Indian antclopo commonly known as tho black-bnck ocenra 
only in the triict along the soutlicru boundaiy bordering on tho 
plains. It is found in open, plains or iu low grass or light scrub 
jungle and rarely enters tho forest. The horns of tho.so found in 
this division are small, eighteen inches being rather above than 
under the average. See on tho synonymy, Blanford in J. A. S. 
Bon., XLIY., ii., 18. 
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INemorhcedus bubalina, Hodgson j Antilope Thae nnd 
vus, Iloilg.— Forest goat— ainitc. Jordou, 28^^ 

Tlio saniu is found in most of tho I'ongli, rocky lull forests 
Sj’OOO-OjOOO feet. It aflects iiiecipitoiif!, donscly-woociecl places, is 
uoliLary iii its liubits, and is rurcly fieen in the open except at dusk 
and daydiiwn. It is a very fieico animal when brought to bay by 
wild or tame dogs, and genorally succeeds in killing one or two with 
its short, sliarp horns. Its flesh is very camyo, strong, and unpala- 
tablo. The horns of both imilos and foinalos aro loiigj taper¬ 

ing to a point and curved backwaiils. The skin is very tough and 
strong and niakos good loaUier. Altliough it has an awkward gait, 
it can cross precipitous ground with great ease and descend slopes 
with marvellous rapidity. Tlio female produces one kid, generally 
in Murch-Apvil. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. S., Bon., lY,, 
489. 

Nemorhcfidus Goral, Hard.; Antilope Duvaucelii, iSmith : A, 
Ghoral, Hodgs.—llinii\la 3 ’^an chamois— Gural. Jerdoii, 285. 

This pretty animal is found throughout Iho outer ranges 3,000- 
9,000 feet. Both sexes have lionis ; those of the male are 6'^-9'" long 
anod those of the female ai'o long and considerably thinner, 
They gonorally occur in parties of three and four, but wlierQ they 
aro abundant liords of ten and twelve aro mot with. Tho largest 
male,s aro usually solitary. Tlicy food up to 9-10 A.M. and again 
from 2-3 p.m. during the hot weather, hut in the cold weather they' 
wander about all day. Chamois shooting is the best possible prac¬ 
tice for the young flpoi’t«m.an, enabling him to learn stalking, to 
walk across stiM'p ground, and to use his rifle satisfactorily. The 
female produces her young, generally one, though sometimes two, 
dining April-May. A kid, if caught when young, makes a very 
tamo and amusing pot. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. jS., 
Bflti., lY, 488. 

Hemitragus jemlaicus, Smith ; Capra Jliaral and (7. quadrl- 
mammia, liodgrtoii—tliimilayau wild goal — Jc/ir, jula (male), 
puv'cd. Jordon, 288. 

This true wild goat is found in the most precipitous parts of the 
upper Tlim^ilaya, 7,000-12,000 fret, though it also occurs at 6,000 
ieet ill suitable places- Those found at low elevations are called 
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‘ kkar-feJiY Ly the hill men; they arc exactly tho same as the others, 
but do not possess such fine coats nor sudi long ]ioru,s. Both sexes 
have lioiuSj but those of tho female are neither so massivo nor so 
long as thoso of tlio male. The horns touch at Iho huso and aro 
suh-Gompresseflj suh-triangnlnr and curve Iwiok-wavds coi\aidevably. 
Those of tho malo meaauvo along tho curve and uvo 

in circumference at the base. Tho rutting season coinmoncos about 
tho second ^veek in October and tho young nro produced in April- 
Jlay. Tho oldest males will bo found close up to tho snow-lino in 
Aiigust-Septcmbcr and tho fomsilca aro often seen above tlio forosb 
limit, As the shoav fulls they descend to tlio valleys, d)\il never 
leave tho precipices except to graze on slopes close by. To 

enjoy <e/i)'shooting amanmnafchoan expoit cvagsinau and must 
have a very good head. Tlio ground alfoctcd by them is always 
very dangerous, and no onosliould venture on it without a good 
guide. For Hodgsoa*s description see «T. A. S., Ben., IV., 
481. 

Ovia Wahiira, Hodgsonj 0. AV<oor, Hodg.; (?. BuvM, Blyth 
•^Blue wild sheep —BarhaL Jerdon, 296. 

This >Yi!d sheep is very plentiful about Niti and T,aphlvh(d, and 
there are a few at tho head of tho Pindar river au<l some av (5 said 
to occur in tlio Dsxrmn and other valley's to tho c!\stwavd. They 
frerinont the gmssy slopes and rocky ground liotwocn tlio upper 
limit of forest and the snow-lino 10,000-16,000 feet. Tim old males 
leave the females from June until September and livo by thomsolvo.s 
ill parties of three to twolvo or more. In October tiioy begin io 
join the females and in Hoverahcr tlieir rutting season commences. 
Tho lambing fjeason occurs in I'lay-Juno. Tho old males arc very 
fat in Septembor-October and then yield oscolleiit voiubuu. &Vr/ia/ 
shooting gives fine sport, but entails hard walking and often very 
difficult clnnhiiig. Botli .sexes possess horns; those of tho male 
measui-Q 20"-30" aloug tlm curve and 10^"-ir aToinul Uio base 
Tho female is a smaller animal than the male, and has small de¬ 
pressed horns only slightly recurved. The bluish-brawn coat of 
the old males, with its band of jot black on the lower part of tho 
neck and cheA and along the flanks audits pure white stomacln 
makes a very hand.somo vug. Mr. TOson notes that tho males arc 
seldom seen far from some rocky ground, to which they retire when 
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planned; arid tliat all aro accualoiiipil to place aenii'ies on some 
comniiiudinp positions whilst the rest of tho flock is feedmo. For 
Hodgson’s dcseviptioii see J. A. S., Hen., lY., 41)2: Lyddokcr, Ihid, 
XLIX., ii., 131 : Kiiilocli gives a photograph of tho head of a. 
iiialo, 25. 


Tho wild I)a(lalo aud the rhinoceros 01*0 no longer found west of 
'libotan ffimm Siirda, and must bo deflnitively excluded 

from tho list of Kumaoii juaminals. It is 
now only necessary very briefly to indicate the principal animals of 
t]j«t {)ort]on of Tihoi Kmnnon and Tho 2 -o wo 

have the cMs or Tihotan antolopo {Kemas ffoiVi^oni) on the slopes 
near lake Matiasarowar and along tlic head-waters of the Satlaj, and 
tlie pretty 'L'ibelaii gazelle {Piocapra pielieaudata)^ the gawa of tho 
lluniyas. But tho most conspicuous ami most coininou amongst 
tho larger mammalia is the Kyang or wild-ass (A. Kijang). It 
roams all over the country in troops of ten to twenty. Solitary 
males are, however, met with and frequently hear tho marks of tho 
conflict that has led to their expulsion from tliG drove. Their sum¬ 
mer ceaf is close and shining, above clear antelopahie-ied ; below 
with tho entire limbs and muzzle flavescent-white : mane, tuft of 
tail aud a dorsal lino connecting tlieni brown-black. Tho winter 
coat is rough like that of a oamol and tho rufous line is more pi‘o- 
nouiiced. Almost all writers iiotico the occurrence in numbers of 
this animal beyond the passes from British territory into Tibet, 
The e/amio or Tibetan wolf {Canis laniger) is not uncom¬ 

mon, though from its liabits it is seldom seen. It is very fietoo and 
bold, and does considerable damage to the flocks of tho Hiiniyas. 
Hodgson states that M. DlariUf Dosm. (Jordon, 102), the clouded 
leopard, occurs in Tibet, but it is doubtful. The more oommon lynx 
is tlic ee of the Hiiniyas, the Felis hahellina of Blyfcli, but there is a 
second smaller ent-liho animal, F. M/wd, Pallas {F. nigripectus, 
Ilodgs,). There are- several species of badger, a pole-cat, martens, 
■weasels, numerous marmots and leporine animals, a description of 
■which will bo found in the w'orics noticed in the ‘ Eefereiices’ at¬ 


tached to tins chapter. Tho han-chaiir or ■wild yak {Bos grunnkns, 
Lin.) is found in tho valleys around tho head-'wators of tho Satlaj 
and in similar Jocnlitio.? tho n?/nn or mm (Oah Amnion^ Lin.) is met 
with, though Ill no grout numbers. Dunlopprociu'ed a spooimeufotko' 
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yak. 0 T\ tko Tibotaii side of tlio snow.s, in the tvaot hetu'noii l.lu* Nth’ 
oml llio Unta-tlln'ira pass and a specimen of the Hycin ncuv the riuiu^J 
locality. Both these animds are of great hizo. The imno yak 
exceeds in bulk the ordinary biilloct of the plains, and in the expsoss- 
ivo language of the hill-men, “ the liver of a wild yak is a load for 
a tame one/’ Dunlop shot ono measuring nine feet aromul (Tio 
chest, wliile Ins horns woie .sixteen inchc.s in circnniforeiuu' at the 
ba&o and eleven inches half way up. A specimen of the 7Vjdn is 
said lo have stood thirteen liancla high, hut the usual height is 
One measuring high was 74" in length ; tail willi 
the hair 8'^ ; ear (>"': hornf, along tho cuvvo 40''' and circumferoueo 
atthehfise 17." A head with horns attached will weigh 401b., 
a fair loud for a poiter in the hills. The mtirhhor ‘im'ijac* ros, 

Hut.), tlio ibex [Capra sihiriea, Moyer) and tho uruU [Ovis m/doce- 
/w. Hut,) am iiot found in tho Kumaon HimHayu nor in the ]joi'~ 
tion of Tibet between the sources of tho SatJaj and those of (ho 
IvariiaU. 


Tho domestic cattle indigenous to the pi-ovinco are small in .sizo 
Domc»„c c.ltlE MuU™„%i<!dor black ia colour, rcHcnibli,.), 

lUttch the Kerry oow in apjicariinco. .Eiu ly 
every morning the village herds are driven to tho ridges of tho 
ighbouring hills for pasture, and are again collected before aun.-^cb 


and boused either in the lower story of the dwcllingdiouso or in a 
teinpoi'iiry shed erected clo.se to the village .site. As a rnlo, Iho 

itine. ””*‘^** or cliafi; 

but arc only pastured, and after the harvest 
mo allowed to eat down thestalks remaining in Uio holds. Dni-iuo- 
the early winter and suniiner, when the gras.s is di-y and wortlile,s,s° 
the cattl(? from (he lower hills of Ivnmaon are drive n to tho Bhabar 
for pastLir;igc v liere they remain from October until May. AVhilht 
thoie, the inhabitants of ueighbounng village.s in the hilla usually 
oimtou tngedmi- and coiisliuct for themselves iemporaiy sheds of 
hv.ugb^ ot tieos with roots of thatch or leaves. Tho cattle of tlio 


npiier hilh ami of tho greater part of Ciarhwal and wc.stwara to tho 
T.iik find piv-iur.igt' ail tlic year round in the n|jper lulls. Neither 
hullocks nor Imtlnloe.'! arc ii.sed for commercial tran.'.porb but they 
share uitli i.onies and women the duty of eaiTving their owner,s’ 
baggage in the annual migration to uiid from'the Bliuhar. ^o 
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ccn'iux of (loiiKisfcic cjittlo lull bocn t-ikcii of latu/yo'irs, hiU, in 1^22 
,'i rou^li c.stiinulo gave licatl distributed as i'ollows :_ 


District, 


Cowa. 

Biillocka. 

Duitaloca. 

Total, 

Kiuniinn 


68,280 

SR ,9.38 

42,959 

188,177 

Giir.iwiU 

... 

( i 6,.')66 

28,&4 fl 

8,2.16 

10!),137 


Sinc(! tlion it would bo siifo to say tluit tlio cattle ha\o incroasod 
by onc-tlurd, ftiviiig lu loniul iiiimhois an ostiiniite of 321,000 head 
for Kuiiuioii and (sarhwsil, or half a million for the tiaet between 
tho Tons and tSiirda, oxchuiiiig tlio Tciisii. The cuttle in the Taral 
tcinpoivuiJy incivuiso in numbei's every j''car by the drores broiiglit 
up from Lho iilains for pasUniigc. The average of the retarns for 
tlio tlireo ycaiti 1870-77 io 1878-79 fehows tliat 35,000 head of cows 
and bulloi'ks and 4,000 head of Imlialoca pahl the grazing tax each 
year, to which must ho added those which pscajicd the tax owing to 
local privileges. The number of the latter may bo galhorod from 
tho plough statomoul.s, allowing two bullocks for each plough and 
also an averago of two cows for each plough, ami tiddng the ploughs 
at 18,000 wo have 72,000 head of cattle belonging to tlio per¬ 
manent inhabitants of the Tarili, and adding these to tho eattlo sent 
for grazing a total of 111,000 for the whole Tarai or say 000,000 
head of eattlo for the entire tract wuth which wo are conceriKid. 
This IS merely an estimate, hut it is the nearest that under tho cir- 
cuinstances ^YC can arrive at. 

'I’lio greater part of the supply of bullocks for agricultural pur¬ 
poses is met from tho Bluibar, whore tlicy are bred in largo num¬ 
bers or are imported from tho Oudh districts notably from Nanpiirn. 
A of light buIlock.s will cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 and a large 
jiaii up to its. 80. Several attempts have been made to'iinprove 
ili(‘ local bi'oed of agricultural cattle, but all have failed. Bulls iiu- 
pmde<] iron) Hissar wei’o foniul to bo iinablo to endure the .steamy 
heat and the tronblosoino insect tornieiits of the Bhiibar and Taiai. 
Tlio cultivators objected to tliem that lliey woi*e too heavy fnr com¬ 
mon purpo.s(!S, and that it reijuired more rare than could bo bestow¬ 
ed to l)ring up tho young calves. Tho ibot-aiid-mouth disease is 
common and in some years runs through wdiolo tracts of comitry, 
destroying groat numbers of cattle: during the year 1881 it has 
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boctt ptwticM^avly i<e'-oi'p in Kunwun. It is sai'i to liQ a ViU’iofy ot 
riiiflerposb for ■\vliich no effectual I’omedy lias yet been discovered^, 
tlioiierli, uccoi'diii" to some, the leaves of llic coininou PotenLilhi 
dried and powdered and administered mtcrmiUy flvo said to possess- 
prophylactic jiroperties in these cases. Buffaloes aro kept in cou- 
siderable numbers for milking purposes and inannio, and those brcid 
in the Bb^bar often attain to au enormous aizo. Thovo arc several 
local breeds varying in value from 20 to 60 rupees each. 

In the Bheliya raahals or villages north of the cnlminnting 
range of the Ilimiilaya the chanra-gdi or yak 
f/rii/mwns, Iiiu.) imported from Tibet 
and the hybrids hotweeii that animal and the kine of the country 
aro used for cariying purposes. "Wlicn the sire is a yak and tlio 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid* is called jubd; when the parentage is 
reversed, tho produce is called ifarjo. The juhd is found nioro 
valuable than the other hybrid or than either of the jnii’e stocks. 
It will carry from hvo to three inaunds and is also used for riding 
ill the snows. It is very snre-footod, hardy and docihj and cap¬ 
able of enduring |;reat fatigue. Its piico Is J’rom 30 to (50 rupees. 
Both varictlefe breed freely together and with the pure stock 5 in 
tlio former case tho r.ace degenerates, but in tlio hitter the offspring 
giadually resumes the charactoristies of tho pure breed. The yak 
is soUIoui brought down lower than tho summer residenco of tho 
Bhotiyas, though thctjubti goes as far as Ihimnngur nilhoiit ajiprc- 
ciablo injury. Those used in tho local traffic are bred for the most 
part in Bisahr. 


Shcc)) And gOAte. 


The sheep and goats used by tho Bhotiy.'js for carrying purposes 
arc not bred by thera, hut are puYchnsinl in 
the villages of the Dj'uipiirand Badhungarli 
parganas or arc importeil from the Cliamba district of the Panjub 
Himalaya. Tho latter is the usual course, and in order to koo]) the 
tiade in their own band?, tho importers bring onl^^ ewe.s. Traill’s 
de.scription .still holds good:—“The pasture on tho upper ranges 
of the Himalaya arc found to yield a grass in a peculiar degree 
nutritive to «hcep. On the meUingof the winter snows, towards 
the end of Harcli, theso inoiintain.s which, though lofty, are hy 
no means precipitous, bocomo covered with verdure, and are then 


* lu Tibetan dzhobu. 
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rQSorloJ to by tho flocks of tlio iioiglibonrhooJ. A fow days aro 
said to anflico to vestoro tho animals to condition, though ever so 
much roducod by tho fasts and rigors of tho preceding winter. 
Tlio grass of tlioso pastures is distinguished by tho shepherds under 
a particular iianio, and has tho universal ropiihitioii of being in- 
oxlianstiblo, tho growth during tho night hoing sahl to compensate 
fully for tho consumption of tho day. Tho flocks continue hero till 
tho conimoncoinen.t of tho rains, when thoyaro driven to less rich 
])asinro3 on the more gouthorii ridgos j with tlio setting in of winter, 
they return to tlio villages. During this season, the sheep arc com¬ 
pelled tobrowso with tho goats; branches, chiefly of tlio oak, being 
cut down for them, and hay, though stored in small quantities for 
cattle, is novov given to sheep. In some parts of Garhwal tho leaves 
of trees, particularly of tho inulboriy, are dried and stocked in 
aiitiiimi, to serve as fodder for tho winter. Tho Hmn or mulberry 
is tliovo, consequently, much valued, and tho property in its 
foliage forms an object of sale and purchase distinct from the land. 
While on tho mountains, tho flocks are aecnrod during tho night 
in folds ] theso are situated along tho ridges, and being intended 
for annual resort, are snbstnutially built with layers of dry stone: 
tho wall is raised to nine or ton foot, so as to exclndo boasts of prey: 
only a singlo door of ontrunco is loft, and tlmt of the smallest dimen¬ 
sions, with tho siiniG viow, as Uio leopards, when the door is high, 
break it down without difficulty by leaping against it. In tho 
interior, sloping olihapparB aro oroctod along one or more sides, 
according to the number of animals to bo sheltered. Every village 
has commonly its sopai'ato fold at each of tho periodical pastures ; 
tho ridges in qnesilon, consequently, exliibit tho appearance of a 
chain of foi'tifiod posts, tho rosoniblanco being increased by tho 
individual sites of thoso orections, which, with a viow to facility of 
draining, aro placed on the summits of using grounds.” 

Tho hill sheep aro .small witli why brownish-grey wool, short tails 
and large horns. Thoyaronotgoodforthetableand are kept fortho 
sake of the wool, out of which coarse blankote are made, Attempts have 
been made to improve tho breed by tho importation of Tibetan, 
English and Australian rams, but hitlierto the results aroiinpor- 
Goptiblo, Tho common disoasos of sheep, such as rot, mango, small¬ 
pox, &o. are all hero prevalent and, in some years, extremely 
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dcHh-uofci^'o i fho fiiT fiirlhor lial>lc, in \v»*t woalJinr, to a disf'iiqA 

Called Icliavi, wliicli frequently terminatos in the loss of tlie 
hoofs. The casualties are fuvfchev augmented hy cxposviro and 
fatigue, by accidents, .and by wild boasts ; .and .'i.s tlio females—ovoii 
those will] young at their foot—.aro not exempted fiom labor, it 
ban bo a matter of no surprise that fclio Bhoiiya annually iinds 
himself called on to make a fresh outlay for keeping up his stock. 
The common dcsori]>tion of .sheep cariies from ton to sixteen 
pounds and is worth .about three rupees. Tlio Tibetan sheep are 
also oinijloypcl by the BhoLiyas iu their carrying trade and are taller, 
stronger and moi’e active than the Kiim.non breed. They carry 
from thirty to forty pounds, but being iinablo to boar tlio heat of 
the (-■is-Himi'dayan tract are usually kept by their owners at some 
'adjoining village in Tibet and are brought into uso when the passes 
open. Tho regular day'.s joiiincy is about five miles iu conseqiionco 
of the groat tiiiio requireil for pasture which is thoir only subsist¬ 
ence. 

Goats both those bred in ^uinaon. and thoso imported from 
Tibet are .also used in tho carrjdng trade. Tlioy hoar bunions of 
from twelve to twenty-four pounds and are wortli four to fivo ru¬ 
pees. They are usually chosen from thoir superior bolduoss and 
activity ns leaders of tho flock and ai‘o furnished with bells. It is 
chieily by moans of these go.ats and sheep tliat the salt and borax 
of Tibet arc brought to tho lowland markets and tliore exchanged 
for tho comraoditios of tho plains. The salt and borax are carried 
in a sorb of pack m.ade of worsted with a p.air of pockets called 
hirhdj {phiiK'lia'wi Garhwiil) .dung across the aiiimars back, TIic.so 
}jookets avo partly covered with leather to protect tho ooiitoiils from 
moisture when travelling or when piled on the groiiml in camp. 
The pack is girthed undcrneaLli tho body and a baud around tho 
chest ami anothor criippor-wiso under the tail render it perfectly 
safe when moving up or down hilL It is marvellous to ohsorvo the 
biisiiiess-lilcQ way in which these little beasts of burden carry tlioir 
loads. Coming upon them on tho very narrowest, stoeiiost and 
most slippy ascent or on the brink of a preoipieo, they seem intent 
only oil pursuing tlieir way, not tuiuiing aside for anything or any 
one, their obstinacy oftou causing tho traveller iinoasinoss and al¬ 
ways teaching him patioiico. And not tho loss curious is to ob&orvo 
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ll(ji“lv9 oF Llioin nniiihoring inuuy himdroils niooLing in a narrow patli, 
Oiicli gniiin tlio couh'.irj way and j'oi none make a mistake, but por- 
fiisL ill Ibllowiiig tlicir own leader and patiently overcomo all obsta¬ 
cles in doing so. Goats are sometimes iiupertpil from Tibot lor 
food or Pticrilico, but their Flesh is very strong and ill-llavoured. 
TIio indigenous breed is rabsoil in tlio same placng and by tbo sanio 
})eo[)le who keep the imligenous sheep. Goats arc, as a rule, low 
sized and stoutly matte, although those bred in tlie more norllioi’ii 
patiis often attain fair proportions. They are subject to tbo saiiio 
diseases as slioop and aro frecpieiitly poisouetl by eating the rank 
iKU’bago that springs up in the rains. Q'lie leaves of Ibo ayuv (.i/ub'e- 
meda so common about ^N^aiiii Tsil arc also said to be fatal 

to gouts. The hill-goiifc is useless for milk-givmg purposes and is 
bred cliiefly fur the carrying trade or for food and sncrifico. 
Large Hocks of sheep and goats arrive in the Tar.ii fiom the plains 
about the end of October fur pasiuro. TJiey consist for the most 
pa IL of ewes, and as soon as tlio lambs are sufliciently sti oiig, they 
are again taken to the plains. The sheep lirougbt for tlie supply 
of the j\rassooren and ifaiiii T.il inarkels usually come fi oin tbo 
Kangra and Knln districts of the I’anjab Himalaya, lliough tlio dis- 
triclsof the inuldlG Dnab also supply a largo nmnber, smaller in 
size, bat, when fed on gramfor some time,yielding cxcellencninl ton. 

From ibo carliost yeaia of Crilish riilo inucli attention lias 
^ ^ been pjid to rollecting iiiforinatiou regurd- 

ing tlio jvisJim or shawl-wool tiado with 
Tibet, but w'ith little practical result. The papers by Eaper and 
Moorcroft in llio earlier records and that drawn up by Cajttain il. 
iSrnytli in lb.').'} are now obsolete, but still prcaeni some features of 
interest, ibov/u/i is procurable at all the Tibetan marls at from 
ten to twelve annas per poniul, to which has ti> be added tlio cost of 
carriagi'. There arc two sorts, the black and white ; the latter being 
more vahiablo and moro common than the former. The publtm of 
the yak is also produced in largo ((iianlitic.s, hut is much coarnor 
than goatIt is not much sought after for export and is 
consnined on the spot lor making ropes, cloth for tents and coarse 
blankets for wear. Rddnk and Gartok are the principal marts 
for the sale of sliawl-wool, which is procurable also at Takkkliar, 
Cliaprdng, Gangri and from Hnurlm, Chliyulitliol Banbuwathol, 

6 
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Djibaling and Mngana. The expovt trade ia principally coniincd to 
Lad^k and Kahlnnir. Tlie goat-alicaring season counncuces iiboul 
the hegimiing of Juno and the hair is not sepaiatcJ from the pusAm 
or uiider-AVool b}’’ the Huniyas, but ia sold as sheared and is su1)H0“ 
quently surtod by the piii*chaser3. For somo yoars all the wool 
produced to tlio north of Gaidok and also that from Ibo districts to 
tlio east and south has, by oider of the Cbhicso authorities, l)cen 
concentrated there and sold only to Laddki and Kuslninri niorchaiits 
or their agents. Still the Kunmoni ti‘adei*s have always boon able 
to smuggle some sliawl-wool into Knmaon, but the dcninnd is so 
restricted and the market for this class of wool having been ahasady 
well established at Ibimpnr in Bisahr, the quantity has never been 
coiisideiaWo, The Knmaorii traders aro also put, to some disad- 
vautage by the latoness of the season at which the pasbca are open. 
The road from Kundor to Tibet along the valley of the Sutlaj by 
which much of thQ2>«**^nn is iniportc<l opens very early and the 
tradoi’n Imvo time to push up to Taklaklidr to the east of the Byuns 
pass before our Bliotiyas have begun to cross tiioir passes. Of Into 
yoai -,1 a trade in nmol, both raw ami in.anufacfcnred, lias spuing up, 
but is subject to many vicissitHdes, The imports tlirougb tbo 
])asses into Biitish territory have been as follows :— 


Yea). 

Ihm troal. 


Vtilito, 


Mniiada. 

Maimda, 

Kb. 

1&77-76 

6,225 

1,072 

1,00,645 

1878-70 

2,049 

266 

64,149 

1870-80 

S,373 

Sll 

61,276 


Tliis trade is almost' entirely in sheep’s wool and can hardly be 
considered wcll-establibhed. The Humj'as bring their earliest von- 
furcH to Milam and have their sheep sheaied there, selling tlie pro¬ 
duce to our 33liotiyas. A certain small amount is also bronglit by 
th(! Bliotiyas from Gartok, but only, so it appears, suflieient to give 
iliem and their women employment in the manufacture of the thick 
woollen blankets known as i/iahias and e/utpfus and the coarse 
gowns known as cAawjas or lakns} These arc distinguished from 
the local woollen manufacturo&hy their having tlio wool oii one sido 
combed up so as to re.seinLle a deece. A Bliotiva is hardly lu'or to bo 
seen withcuit a string of this ■wool .spinning by the simple means of 
a Jcadoii weight and tlio torsion given by bis liugcrs. The woiuon 
J'Ji'iillcr III IJep , 1878-79. 
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weave tlio tlii’oad into lilankctu, which &oll at Bagcswnr fair at from 
five to eight rupees each. The Tibetan wool can be dolivcred at 
Bngeswar at about twenty rupees for 821t). The coarser wool of 
the Dhofciya sheep is known as hayidli and is eiitiroly consuniGd 
locally for local wants. There does not seem to bo much prospect 
of any imporfaiit trade arising in wool with Tibet. Tliep«s7i?>i 13 
limited in supply and fotohes unoloaned from Rs. fiO to Rs 70 per 
82tb. at B/igoswar, and tho irado is still practically a monopoly in 
tlio hands of tho agents of tho Kashmir and Liulliiana nianufac- 
iurors Tho supply of sheep’s wool from fill this portion of Tibet 
can hardly oxcood 15,000 maimd,s or 550 tons, quite iirsufficient to 
cstablirth a special industry and tho supply from the carrying pheop 
is consumed locally. Those who arc interested in tlioj question of 
tho wool-trade with Tibet W'ill find some acenrato information on 
the suhjeet in tlio annual reports of tho Department of Commei’CQ. 

Tho Tibetan or hill pou}' is imported from Tibet by the Bliotiyas 
and is generally known under the name yunt, Tlio^e ])iought from 
tlio Ohlianuirti district are hold in high repute and foteli very high 
prices. The price of tlie ordinary giini ranges from Ils. 150 to Rs. 
300. They are clumsy, rough and small, but .‘sagacious, strong, 
active, very suro-footod and docilo. The pony in mure common 
use amongst the hill pieoplo is tlio hanjdva variety, bred in largo 
niiinbors along ilie foot of tho hills. It is a voiy hardy, useful small 
bized animal and tloe.'? must of tho Ciirrying work hctwceri the plafria 
and tho hill sanitaria. It is worth from twenty to forty rupees. 
Grass, gram, barloy-nieal, urd and hhat are used as fodder for ponies, 
and tho last is the only gram procurable for thorn in tho upper pafctis. 

Tiioro are two varieties of tho domestic dog—the Tibetan mas¬ 
tiff, which is largo, strong with a shaggy coat, very fierce and well 
adapted to dofond tho flocks of its owner from beasts of prey and 
robbers; and tho lull variety of the common iKirinh dog of the plains, 
The former will not stand well tlio heat of tho plains and ouing to 
its fierce disposition is an undesirahlo pet; tho latter is a finer and 
more liandsonio animal than his brother of the plains and becomes 
an attuchod and faitlifiil companion. Both are mncli subject to 
liydrojdiobia, and few years pass without its occurronc© being 
brought to notice unpleasantly. I have heard of Tibetan terriers, 
but liavo never seen them. 
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Eefmrtjnces- 


Tho folIo^vmg i-ofcroiices iiro cliifflv to tlio roporfs and worl.'i 
of local ol):iurvoi,^ \\liich contain imicli local i^doiination tliiit, lia.'t 
licvor 1)con inailo nse of in tlio systciiiatic wovks. fLodgson and 
Dlytli among tlio older {lutl Clanford, SloHczka and Dobson aniongsl/ 
later ivritoi'S have done niiicli for tlio Indian mninriiidia :— 

Jciiloii —Indinii Mammala CBlciittn, 186?. 

Gmy —JIliisti'ntLoiia of Jndinu Zoology. liOndon, 18aS'!ll, 

llUistvatinna of the Rolniiy tiid. othot Immchcs of the Natural riistory' 
ol the niiMrilay.an moimtajiis (the mawmalogy by W. Ogni)y) I.on- 
iluil, itiuJ. 

> l/:.nj^-~xittssjlhtiak of Zoology^nlUion Clark, London, iafi8 Cafa. 
UjjfiiL of Bi*cciEncim niul tlln'^^mgb of ll'o MmmnaUa imd liirda of Nepfil 
mill Tibet in tlie Britiali Atueicmn, l^lC. 

To tlio flpoi tsinan I comiiieinl (he folloniny iroikn 
il/arA/iinii, P —ShiJotinR m the Ilnnftlnyftt* l/indon, 185'1. 

JiiC', IV.—Tigei-shootiug III India, Lonilon, 1867. 

S/iii/ifipetn , II, —Wild i-poriB of India London, 1861. 

Duulof),, R. Ih —Ilimtini; in the JhiuahiyuB. London, 18Q0. 

KhiJvLh, A .—LfiTge game ahnuling in Tibet and Norlli-Wcst, London, 18(39 
liiihlwiii, J tl —Luigv and email giiiue of IK-ugaland tlic Km th-Wcalcrn ITo- 
vinccs. Loudon, 187C. 

HODGSON'S PAPERS. 

Nepal Mammals. Ool J N. II., II, 312, 413; IV , 285 • J A, S , Hen. L, 935 s 
V„i>:nT X,&07. 

Anew gonnsof the earuivorn (Af indtca) Ab lies XIS,, GO J. 

Den., V , (371. 

Note on Zoological iiomcnclntiiTD J A. S. Bai., V,, 751. 

Claasiciil toriniaology of Natural Ilihtoiy. Jbtil, X , 20 

Tlirco new BpeciCH of moiikoy. Ihld.^ IX., 1211 (C. fc/n..(<iee«y, lJt ) 

A new ayten’s of Clfcotas. Ihv!, XVI, 894 (/’. nnrilui). 

{)i\ I\}rij4(]eiina schitlueea iWd, XVI, 889 X(,2'ifl(,lf, Lyra'). 
fiyiiopsifl of tlic VeppprlilioniduJ of Nepi'd Ibid , VI, 099. 

Dtrier.ptmn. of the Kdlhmh uy6(a. JbiiL, IV, 702 Anl/iin/i). 

Jf/uswnA/(uiljii?. Cal. J. N II. U , cu 410. (Jerdon, 2M) 

Two new species of flying squirrel J. A. S Bm. XIII, 07 (.Tcrdoii, I77 
J78) 

A UWimlophna from central Neiml /Aid,, XII., 409. (Jerdmi, 23). 

On Uic rnls, mice and ehreuB of tlio central region of Nepal. An Map. N. IL, 
1st .Sur , XV., 2G0 

A new pfruis of Plantigrades 3 A S. Ben. VI, 6B0 (Jordon, 138). 

Four new spicua of oiler. Ibid., VIJL, .119 fJevdon, 80), 

A new spcciCH of porcupine Ibid., XVL, 771 (Jeubm, 2‘il). 

A now mule, Talfiii tmeruru Ibi.l, XXVll, 17(5 {i or.lon, 51 )■ 
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On tlie vanoiiB spccicB of Onniiito Cal.J. N II. IL,!)o 5 , 4 ! 9 . 

Oil tliu cii'et of Iiiclin. /Airf, JI, 47 CI ZiieUu') 

A. new spcck'B of Piumlo'ciirufl As Itca. XIX, i , 72 (P. /hnilai). 

The II arinoL ul the llimdlaya , J. A. B, lien., X , 777 XJI., 409 (Jerlon, 
181). 

iieprilcnsis, Jfud., X , 8M (^L Rut/lei^ 

Tlic hispid hare of tlie adf foreat, Ifdil,, XVI.| 672 (^Le/iii^ 

The (’Ottinum iuire oC llic plaiiiB luiil Sub lliinniaya. IbiJ, IX , no:} (Z, r -//• 

C((Nil'l/l(S) 

A iiciiV form of liog Jbul XVI„ 42.1 (Jenlon,241), 

'riio pigmy ho« of the TiirSl /bill, XVI, 696 rJordon, 2-11). 

Anatomy of AUurus, i'oieulu ftnd Sli/loeiras Ibid, XVII,, 475 , 573 . 

Oil a new Bpc'ciea of IV, C48. XU t 8fl7. 

f Cl uu? Fliip/iiii of the sdl forests. X, 721 (Je/iloji, 25 1 ) 

('tri’it.v Y , 24U (Jenlon, 294) 

On tlic goniis ^loschiis VIII., 202, X., 796 (Jcnlon, 20(i), 

On the -S/if/H or Tibolnii stag XIX, 46 «, 678 t XX,, 888 (Jerdon, 251). 

The Jni'ni. 1., OO, 116 (Jcrdoii, 26 ( 1 ). 

On the Ililiiis, (iiiui 1 iiaa of the Tiulinu foxests- VJ., 745; X, 4 49 . 

On a new Tibetan niitolupc. XV , 334 
On tlio Chorn nutclope. III., 184. 

On various gciiora of Iliuniiuuits. XVI> 086. 

Aiililope [loi/ii*»ii. 1,69 

SynopfliB of the T/idr and Ghcral antelopes. lY, 4.^7 (Jerdon, 2S4-,5). 

Tlie wild goat find ^?lld slieop ot theIlimnloyn IV,400, 710: V , 254 X, 
230. XII , 447 XVI., 400, IU03 

(ji’«i/—On the double-Jioined Aaiatio Khinocoros An Mug N II, 4thS6r, 
X , 2()7 ' XU , 232 (Sclater in/Ai</., X ,298) Oii thcsiiiiillev spotted enuof \fiiii. 

d., XIII., 62 : XIV s 377. On. PaTadus-irHSt > luf\/!,ehtslii mm\ /‘npium Jhil, 
XlV,U4i, List of the species of Peliiio uiilnmlB /6ii/,, XIV , 851 

Cone, A’. JJ .—On the genera of Pelidtc nml CAniinu. Hid , SLh ber, V , 80 , 
92 

n/jYTfrs PArERs. 

Cafcaloguo of tlie Mammalia in thcJuiiBComof i^ie Asiatic Society, Cnicultn, 

18Li3 

On tlie dilfereiit species of Ornng-utnii J. A. S Ben., XXII., .369; XXUI, 
210. XXIV.. 618. 

XoUb of vaiioiiH Maiumolla with doaerlptiona of uinuy new eiiecica. Ibid., 
XULydca 

T!ic MitmnialB and birds of Burmnli. Ibid., XlIV., Extra. 

Zoological collection fiom Chera Ptiuji. Ibid , XX , Sl7. 

Mammalia and buds of Ceylon. /Aid., XX, 163. 

On tlie fauna ot the Kicobiu Islands. Ibid, XV 307. 

The hat, 'J'ap/iutatie /ongimimus. Ibid., XI., 784 

Three spociCB of bat of the gcmis Topbotous. /Aid,, X., 971. 

On the genus Meffoderma. Ibid,, XI 1 265 

Mtmoir on the lals and uiioo of ludiu. /Aid,, XXXIl,, 327 1 XXXIV., 192, 
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A mtniou- OH tl\c ItvUan etirtwii /4*V., XXIV., 24. 

Ant\VBi<C(;ic 8 ofi«olcC 7 W;j(iJfKrt.i-rt). ,.,t, vviv 

TlieSoi-i/infCtylonimtl'l'ciinssmin. /M .XVIII , 6 O 01 XV „s 0 > . - - , 

40D XXVni., 271 (iioti-)! XXXI.MI. 

Aiiioimginpliof tliospccicaolLynx. /6 h/,XI, 740 
A of from tlic Himalaya iW-.X,. S b 

DL-.cnption of Ca/xfJoifM, a now gemia ot Lciionnc nwmnui Ui. JU., XU 
247 

On the re/ace-’of tho Iiidinii Ort!an 7Aii/, X'XVHf , 48t 

Gi'iicml renew of the species of true stngorelaphoid iniin of Co o/m. , 
X, T'ld XXX > 183 

Mmiogruph of the species Of nihl sheep. /du/,X.,8r>3 XVI ,.r,0 

f)u the (tiftacnt uiimials known na wild oases /h/, XXVUI , S20: 

" 'o\i the (Uit-hoinca Viwium' animals of Eonth-caetein Asia J/ml, XXIX,, 

On theb'ing Asiafic species of /{Aiimcoo? awl /ftoh.XXXl ,151, 


IDC 

On tlic 7ot)loir/ of the Amlamana Jbi* , 1.46i 

C'riliciil rtiiiiiik^ ou J E Hiay’s CntalDsno of thdlodgscin eoiltclioiis, An, 
Mil? N 11 , I8t Sei , XX, .Ha • Sud Str , 4 -I 

On the ^os (/) jiegasta of the lute Col, Smith Ibid, <Sth Ser, Vlfl., 


SOi. 

on tlic Asiatic tu'O'hoinwl rhinoceros find-, X, SOU. 
On HhinoceTOs Cro'tsii. fiiay., H Z. S 1861. 
Synoptical list of the apccica of TeliB lUt '., 180.a. 
Xotcfi on ceitflin MnmniolB (Civet*', &c) /*«/, 1864 

Notes oil three Afiintio deer fin/., 1807. 

Notes on two Bperies of Aixtelepe. 1863. 


UOU’^OPi'S PAPERS ON HA1S. 

A new species of Veapcrtillo by G. E. Hobsou J A S. Ren. XI. ,n, 

18G. 

Tour new species of bats iftv/, Xt», ii, Soo. 

Chi vtinoufi speeies o£ bats. /fti*i, XL, ii, 4i5 

On the o'itcnhjgy of Trnr«o;>* Jbiil, XLl, ii, l.io. 

On lla iiRteiilogy of some aptejea of bats Ibul, XLI., ii , G84 
(>u hro new B|>ecieB of Itlniioliiphinc hats Mti/., .Itlo. 

On the PlerD/iiOte of hnlia. iLul, XXilI, ji, 194 

On ft nc"’ specice of Vtsporlillo ibnl, SUB 

On the Aaiiuic speclca of J/o/o'rit /An/, Xmi, iL, 142. 
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il., 4. On tho dentition of fthiu-tceias. 26{il., XLTX., li, 135. 

Tt/lIer^A new HpecioH of Parailoxiii'tiB. WJf/, XXXIII, 188, 

TiclicU ,—Note on the Oilihoti. Ibid, XXXIII, JOfl. 

Ulanforil, IV—ZoologicRl notes Ibid, XXXVI, ii., 189 ■ XL , il , 367i XLI, 
11, )r>3. NotCB on the Zoology of Sikkim. 7An/., XL,, li,, 3G7; XL!., 
lf)2. On (ioluurlii fioui Sinrl. Ibid., XLV, ii., 105: XLVI, ii., 288. 

On BOine nmininalB from 'rennHscrIiii /fcirf, XLVII, ii,, 160, 
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'I'inr.TAK .PaU-va. 
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Tlhetan hudtfer, I hid., XVI, 7ti3. Tlie pole-cnt of Tibet, I/nd, XVIII,, 446 A 
new libetnn antelope. Ibid, XV., 334, Tibetan nnd Ilinialaynij miiraiola Bnd., 
XU,, 409 Ncwspeolefl: l.nymiy^ ('.nrzoaiie and Aluahln Tmou. /5jt(,XXVI. 
207. (Note on tlie formei by i'.Stollczka. ybn/,,XXXIV„ li., 108 ; but see Blnn- 
foril in //nil, XLIV , i i, no.) On tiio wild nsa ami wolf of Tibet by tlic same. 
Cal. .1. N. II , VII„ 400. 

Blyth, A’—On tlio difCcrcnt animals known as wllil apiiea, J A S, Ben,, 
XXVIII, 229 ; XXXI, 303 A monograph of tlic species of wild sheep. Ibid., 
X,85B: XVI, 360. 

lluinc, A. 0 —On a Biipposod new sheep yiW, XLVI, ii., 327. 

(hmUicr, .cL—Ltecrlpticn of somo Leporine BifliiMmils from Cefitral Aeia, 
An. Mag-N II,, 4thBfi XVL 228. 

SLvenzoff, il .—Mammals of Tiirkcst4n. Ibid, XVIII,, 40, J3D, 168 , 308, 
325, 377. 

lihinford, tV,—On the scientific names of Capra tlio/’affrt /19 or 

Veislau wild goat anil of Capm I'tilcov6ri,i\vi Harkhor. J. A S Ben, XLIV., 
ii., 12. List of Mammalia collected by Dr. Stoiicaka with tlie Yarkand nuBsion. 
760 /.,XLIV ,ii., 105. On thospeciPS of Marmot inhabiting the Illmniaya, Tibet 
and the adjoining regions. Jfnd., XLIV ,ii., 114. Note on n large hare inlialiltiiig 
high clevaDions ill western Tibet /6W., XLIV , il, 214 On Pelh ShawianQ,& 
new Lyneinc cat from Eastern Tiirkistan. Ibid., XLV., ii, 49 An undcscrihed 
weasel fioiil Yarkand. Idtrf, XLVI, 11 ,259. On two Asiatic bears, the Mumh oi 
Biliichistiiu and U, pruinosaa of Tibet. Ibid,, XLVI, li., 316. Oti an apparently 
new Imre and other inntn/ufllin from Gilglt. Ibid, XLVI., n., .933; XLVIII./ jj., 
06 . On now mammalia from I’cMia nndBiliicUlatda. An. Mag. N. H., 4tli 
Sor., XVL, SOD. 
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Zi(<A/c/!cr, /? —'^'otos o» Hio Jfamniaijnn fumm oF tlic WaduHn nn<l iii){)t!r 
Cliinnii vaUc-yti J A, S. l>ui, XLV'^l, u., ao3 On llic occuirciici; uC Lliu n.ufik-.ictr 
in Tiljct;. , XLIX , II, 4 Xote on some I-ndak mammale, Ihid., 6. On 
tlie/oulo^^ical posiliun of the IBarhnl or bliic slK^cp Iltul, l!il 

Urou/f!, IF. B .—On the oinitliology of iWshmir JAW. Den , XL!,, ii,, 
73,a'27. 

Olduf'ord, rr—List of llcptilin nml AnipVibia collected by Dv, Stollczka 
111 ICasImifr, Lii;liik and 15. Tiukestun. J. A. S. Den ^ XLIV i ii., tSi. On tho 
gcmia Gi/uiiiopi. XLIJ., n., 14t 

BIRDS.* 


Tub bill distvicts of lUo Nortb-Wostorn ProviiiciGS ni'O about 
equally distant li'om tbo Btabmaputva on the one baud and tlio 
Indus on tliQ oilioi’^ and occupy the ceiitr.al portion of thclliinivlayait 

vanoo proper. Tlio birds of ibo ICjisLoi-n 
Birds. o 1 t 

Jiiniiiiayaapiiroximato to Lho Iiulo-Itlalayan 
forms in tlio lower bills; and m Nepal, ospccidly to tho iioitli, 
the fauna is cliataetorised by many peculiar and striding forms, 
but few of wliieb arc as yet known to cvese the Kali into Kunuuiu. 
In tho ^Ycstoru IlinuMaya, ibo fauna appioaobos to that of the 
WGStorn p.iLa>!irehc region, and stragglers from .'iniong some of 
tho more fcyj'ical forms find their way as far as G-tirluvi'il. On 


tliG 1101 tb tlie niountaui-haiinting species of the Eiistcrn ptilajiirctio 
I'egion are foiiiul, while to tho south is the Indian region pioper, 
witli its faiily distinctive fauiui. The commoner biuis of (liis triiff; 
are those whicli are found throughout tho llimalayan vango, but 
situated as it is, many stragglers from tho surrounding ri'gions ai o 
found among ibo rarer birds. On the west such sjjoeie.s as Coraoias 
gaviula, Calacanlh^s bnrtoniy and others, extend into Giirhwal ; 
on tho north straggier-s fiom Tibet, such as Conn,a Ubdiuiua, 
Sijrrkxpies tihetoiLUs^ Perdiv hothiftoniai, &i*., aro onea^iouiilly mot 
with ; on tliG east, NejMlesa Ibims, such as Pulwornia jamnicna^ 

Oriolus Cis,^a shieusi\ llenicnrm schistacmSy I'uhiaa ocf.ijn- 

tala, &c., are fenmd in Kumaviu. Siragglers from tho lower 
Bengal and Imbi-lMalayan fuims, such as Eurgsloinus oridutali,-!, 
Pmnmmus rhilhonsuBj &c., arc found in lho lower hills and sub- 
Hinitilayan ti act^ ; wliiln many of the spccio.s inliiibilitig tlu' pliiiua 
of Nordifi-ji India extend into the Duns and outer riiiigos. 


Tliislictof tUc biifiR foiiiid in lliP Tlimalavibctwoeu the 

iS beea kindly prtiparefl by Cnplaiu G. Mardlmll, n «, 


Ki'vli anit tho Tons 



^11-’ ‘mE NOIlTH-TVESnillN PMviKClES, 4y 

Hiii 111 tie hiXE afi jot hom rcoorded of uatuval liistory w«earche 3 
111 this trad, ami fmthcr observotiona ^vould jirohably gredly 
extend iho list of I,inis uow given. Ptobahiy aomo fifty moi'o of 
tlio oiidPrji foniis among Ibc viiltm-oe,, eagles, y,vls, kingfidiers, 
iionil.iilsjpimilots, barlHfia, ouckoos, smihmh, treGCVPGpGi.s, wood- 
thnkof., iiunivetH, flyeiitcUera, wrens, qhoilwiiigs, ant thrualicH. tima- 
linc hnals, bnibiils, dials, tvarbleis, ini,ila,liilltits, ^-c,, will ho found to 
c.dcud into Kunmin.. Jutho Dfiaa A/efjalunts pedustvis, C/mtornis 
.^bialus, snvot!,] Locustdhs, Acmloehcris ffinffi- 

nuinus, rorzcoia nnirm'Ua; llallus slmitus mul Italius imheus 
may ahnoat eertamly be fouiul, though their occiiironcu has not as 
j'd Lam rnuorfiesf. ,Siuu7ariy. on the norlheni iimifs, GmnMa 
arUcolor;^ Accentor aftaieua, A. stropfdatus, A. mbeeulokles; Fica 
boit<fftcnsis, F^rp/iocQ?ti.vaipmus; and Tclrao<jalhi& tihdanus, tliougli 
not ycit will prohiibly bo found ; several sjicoio^ of Z>(u»e- 

i'iVo/rt and rvopiirm vmipeclus have boon found both cast and woSt 
oi this U’iid, but not ns yot wiLbiii iU limits. A largo numbev of 
the biids inciliulod in Uiis list among tlio barriers, rcedwarblers, 
ridjythj’ofils, warbler.^, willow-wrons, waglaiJs, pipits, jiigeous, quail, 
snipe, sau(l])ij)ovS, tind oLluirs, nvo regular migrants, to bo found in 
fi])rino and auLuniii, and probably otlmv birds of tlioso classes \yill bo 
hmiid fioin tiiuQ to time ; and many of the pormauont residents, 
which puss Liu! stniiinor in tho bighor ranges, are fouufi iu \Ymtcr 
lu tljo giens and warm valleys. 

A VES. 

(Notb,— T/in Huiuicf^prepjul cre tioseaf Jerdou's ‘*Sir<l.-. of Ifidhi’, for bhik 
not iiicliiilfil in Jordini’s huuh the number of the «io6l uea^Iv ulUeil speeie^ U ijivei), with 
theadihlion oj “/»(«,” ‘‘terf' (ft ,(ia (fie cuee mat/ be Therefetences in brackets follow- 
the J'^D'jhsh >i(iMS (irs in delaihd ileseripltons op the itpeciet), 

J. Viiltiiv moijnclius, tbe ffreat Iffown vuHuio (Jcrdoii I., 0 ) 5,0')0 to lo,«oi) 

IcGt; rave. 

2. Olojtvp^ ciilvtis, the black kiiijs vuIUirc (Jerdon I, 7). G\/mwoii up U) 
ubinit 3,(100 tect. 

e. {tci) G-yps himaliiyciiais, the gviffun \ultuie (S. T. Vif.i 029). Pioiu 
4,000 to 10,000 feet; coimiion. 

4 Oyps iixliciis tlio loiig-billoil vnUuic (S.IT.VlI., 1C5) In tlioDCiiis iml 
sab-IUiii.ilaytui Imctn. 

a. Gyp<? bonjTHleiHls, the whUo-bneked vullunc (Jecdou Cominaa up 

c<i about 5,000 toot. 


7 
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6, Ncoplirou gingiuiani)?, llie vliile scavenger vnltiii’c (Jercloii I. 12} Corri" 
moil up to 6|00p feefc. 

?. Gypaetus Ijnrbatu<5, the lAmmorgoyer, or I'cnrded vnltiuo. (Jerdou 1, 13)<. 
5,000 to 10,000 feet- 

8. Fa!eo peregrinu's, the peicgriuo falcon (Jcidon L> 2 i) In the Diiii, rnic } i> 

cold iventhcr niigiant. 

9. i'aloo poicgriimtov, the shiililn falcon (Jtrdon I, ?5). From to- 

iy,oo'i a peimanent roMdent. 

H. Fftico jiiggev, the iaggee falcon (Jeidonl, .30). The IKin, JCiinmuii, at 
low elevations} rare. 

13. Falco Hiibljutco, the hobby (.lerdon 1.,. 33). A coltl^wontlior-visitantj mic? 

at all elc^niion?. 

14, Falco eeveriu'j the Inchau hobby (Jciduu I., 34) luininim ami Fa''! Qiiili’ 

udI ; at loM clciatiouB ; i.irc. 

16 , Ffllco oliuiuci’ii r the red-bended meilin (Jerdou I., 30). Tliu Duii and wavin 
vidloys; not nwomraon. 

n. Cci'chnab t'ammculno, tlie kG«tttil (Jeicloa I., 33). Cunvium at all eleva¬ 
tions in niiitei', breeds nl fijiDii feet. 

19. Oeicluifeu aiuureubls the casteiii red-footed keetril (il. F IT, 527) 

Haro. 

20 IMicrohierat cmnileiocna, Iho wlule-napcd pigmy fnicon (Jeuloii I, 42), 
Ivumann ; 4,OOCl feat. Rare. 

21 . Astiu' paliiinb.arhi', the gobhank (Jerdou I» 45). 9,000 to 15,[)00 fnef; 
permanent ic&idcnt 

23 A-^tiu badiu=i> the ahikra (Jcidott 1, 49), Kob uncommeu at low elova- 

tioiis 

24 Accipitoi nisits, the spnrsowhawk (Jerdoii L, 61 ). Cnniniuii at all ele¬ 

vations } hieeds nt fi,ooo to io,ouo. 

26 Accipilor vii'gatns the Ilesi.a si*.aii'onhnwk (Jeidoii 1,521 'Rni-e, 

20 Aumla chi-jsaelos the golden eagle (Jcidon 1, £2). F.are ; at giant ele¬ 
vations near the snow-*, 

27, Aqiula lUOKilnik, the imuetial eagle (S. F. L, 290). Tlse Hhn in the cold 

ncalhor ; vine. 

28 . Aquila claiiga, the spotted eagle (Jerdon I., 59 ). Tlio Dun ; pciiminonfc 

resilient; net nncomnion 

20. Aqinlniiudliyaim, thoImlinnt;iirnyoaglc(JeuloiiJ.,C0), The Dun j pci'- 

maiicnt i'i'.si(lcnt; not imcnmuion. 

30, Aqnila Imstiita, the long-legged eagle (JoiJon I., gq), Tho D6n; perum- 
neut rcsuleut; unt nuconunon. 

81. Hieiactus pennatus, thn booted eagle (Jerdon I., 03). In the Dun and 
narin valleys , reiy raie. 

33. Ncopiis mahmmsis, theblackenglcOTculoii I., 65). 5.000 to lO,000 feet j 

rare. 

03. Ni-actiib fii-^elaliis Bonelli^ eagle (.Terdon I, 67;, At all elevatioua, but 
rare, 

34. Limnaans cnhgalus, the changcublo hnwk-cngln tJeiLUm I., 70). 'i’be 

Diiii Olid warm valleys. 
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SC. Limnnctus iiipnloiisig, tlic Nepal hawli-eaglo (Jciclon I,, 73). 5,000 to 
8,000 feet, vare. 

Sfi, Cil'oacjliis gallicns, tbc Bhoit-locd eagle (Jerdon L, 70). Tlio Duq aui 
warm vaDoy?, m-o. 

39. Spiloiiiis clicclii, the oi'csled-scrpcnt eagle (Jerdoii 1 , 17), Tho DGd aiiil 

lower liilU; not uiiconiinun. 

40, Paiidion hallnctus, the oapicy (.Teidon I., 80). The Dfiu aud fallcys of 

hig rivura, 

.41 {bin) Polifiaetiis phimbcu'i, the nimalftyaij flbhing eagle (S, F III. 385). 
The lOfin iind valleys of Wg livets. 

42. rialiuetus leucniyplius, the rliig-tailedfiBliiug eagle (Jeidon I., 82). The 
IlijtiH only, 

45. Siiteo fei<).v, the long-legged buzzard {Jeidou I., 88). The Duu In wjiiter^ 
not very commoo. 

4G. Liiteo leucocephftlns, the upland buzzard (Jerdou I,, 90). At great ele- 
valions 5 extremely rare. 

4,7. Biiteo pluniipu't, the harrier buzzard (Jerdou I., 91). Not uncommon from 
5,00i) 1,0 «,000 feet. 

48. BiitaBtnr tcesn, the ^Yl^itc-eJed buE/nid (Jerdon I, 92). The Dina only } 
lallici inv'o, 

CO, Circus cyanens, the hen harrier (Jcidon I., 9S). The lower hills iu wiuler 
only f rnic. 

hi. Ciicus niaciiuus, the pale harrier (Jerdon L, 06 ). The Duns } coinniou 
in winter only. 

B2. Cirens ciiicraccua, Monlagno’s harrier (Jordon I., 97). Tlio Ddns and 
lower hills, iti winter only. 

63 . CireiiR melnnoleuciip, the pied harrier (Jerdon I., 98), Tlio Dtiiia and lower 
lulls in winter only 5 \cry laro. 

54, Cil'cus mi'iigiiiosus, the umrsh harrier (Jerdon I-, 99). The Buiib only; 
common in winter. 

SO. JldJirtstni'indiio, the brahoiinykito (JerdonX, 301), The Ufiiis; only per¬ 
manent ; not coiiunon. 

CG. Milviis atUms, the common pariah kite (Jerdon L, 104), Common up 
to 7,000 feet. 

CG. (iw) Jfilviis govmda, the larger Indian Mle (fluiue’s lough notes, J« 
p, G2C1. Not nneommon at allelcvalionB. 

07. Perms ptilorliyiicUHH,, the erosipd honey Imzznrd (Jerdon I., lOS). The 
Duns niul wiU'in valleys. 

69. Elaiiu-, eceriilPU'., tile black-winged kite (Jerdon 1., II2). The Duiia ond 
wiinn valley 1, 

Cl. Sti'ix canduia, the grasB owl (Jerdon I,, 118). The Diins and outer hills; 
not rnicommon. 

03, Syriiinm ncwnvcnsc, the Nepal brown wood owl (Jeidou J,, 122). About 
5,000 to 8,000 feet ; roPA 

06. Syi'innm oeellatnm, the mottled wood ow'l (Jerdon 1,120). The Duns and 

warm valleys 
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CO. Syniiiim uhicoliini, the Ilimalftyfin wood owl .(J£?rilon 1., 151;, /j,000 fcc'.i 
and upvnvdB ; rato 

07, Asio citus, tlio lont'-earcd owl (■.''eidoii I, I26) At nil clcviitioiin in tlic 
w iii(c)', mte. 

OG. Agio nccipitrimis, tlic f.liovt-e.'iicd owl (JovdoJi 1, 120). At nil elcvaaoi'i'! 
\sIntel; varc. 

CO Hiiljo Ijciifj'alcnhiP/ tlic roclc horned oivl (Jciilon I. 128). TIk' Duiit iiiid 
warm vnllcya only, 

70. Bulio coi’oniandns tho duilty hmneil ov.l (.Teiclon I., 130) The Dun:i and 
warn v.'illeya, 

72 Ketniirt ccyloiieiisiu, the brown ilbli owl (Jordon I., 183). The !Drm:> niul 
wnrin rnllejs, 

74. SeojiR peniiatn'4, the Indian neopn owl (JeidonL, 130). At tnoderate clc- 
Tntiont, not common. 

74. (4A) Scops siim’.i, the ImTisin redvops owl (Jerdon 1, 137). Atniodeinfco 
I'lcratioii^ j not connnon. 

74. (leO‘'icops spifnceplialufl, the bnie-foot Bcopa owl (S. T, TII., 3,')2) /I.OOCfr 

to 8,0'i0 fcDtj common 

95. Scops lctti.1, the Hopal seopa owl (Jerfloo I., 130), Kiimnim only, Mot' 
feet; lave 

75. (bis) Scops i)liiijnpos,lIicpIumc-Tootscop80ttl(S.i’, VII, 0,57), Gaihniil 

only; mi'c. 

76. (ter) Scops bidthanicena, Tonnnnfs eropa owl (Jordon 1,, Isa.,s, P, VII. 

.350) The Ddns ami wnim valleys 

76. Cntiiio brama, the fipotte.l owlet (.Icrdou r„ I4J). The DOns only j not, 

common. 

77. Glaiicidiimi radlatum, live jungle owlet (Jcidon T„ 143). 

comtnoii, ' ' 

7S, Glnncidhiin cuculojdes, the targe barret owlet (Jerdon I., i4c^ The inwev 
hills up to C.OOO icpt. anomwDv 

80. Glaucidium hrodie?, the colharcd pigmy owlet (JeiJou I. Mfi). From .toon 

to 10,00) feet: tolembly eonnnon. ' 

81, Hino, tte l,»„t „„-l (Jortolll., IJ?, I,, sj: IV.. .881 

The Duns and wnrni rallevs ; very rare 

84, Ilimndn filitcii, tU„ ™»U„.v I.,, jO) n.c „„Iv. 

common. *ii.-»uiiiy, 

*“• =. >oo ti,„ 

The D,-,,,., only, 

"• ■■■ - 
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93, Cjjolidou knaliniirensis, Iho Ifftsliinir mwHiJ (JerJoH L, 167). Tioiii 7,006 
to 10,000 foot; not (‘onimoii. 

98. Cj-psclno inclbft, the nlpinc swift (Jerilou I,, 175). Common nt 3,000 to 

a ,000 foot. 

99. Cypsuliia ftpiH, the European hwift (Jordon 1, 177), At 8,000 to 10 , 00 » 

foot j very rare. 

100. Cypselns alfiiiis, llio common Iniliau swift (Jordon 1,177), Very com¬ 
mon up to 0,000 feci, 

103. Oollocalia iniieoloi, the Indian swiftlel (.Tcrdon T., 182). At 5,000 to 9,000 

fcot; not uncommon. 

104, DoiidYocholidcii coroTinbug, llio Indinu crested swift (Jei'clon I., 185). Tlie 

D(wh only} veiymre 

107 CapiimulguB iiulicus. The junglo nightjar (Jerilon I,, 192), Up to about 
4,000 feet} not coinmou, 

109. Caprlmulgiis nlboiiotntna, tho large Ueiigal iiightinr (Jerdon I., 194). Up 

to about 4,000 fret; comiuoii. 

112. Ciipitniulgus nsiailcus, tho common Indian nightjar (Jerdon I,, 107). Up 
to 0,000 Icob; not common. 

114. Ciipi'umilgiifl monticoUis, Fiiinklin's nightjar (Jerdon 1,, 19B). The Eons 
ami up to B.aOO fwt; common. 

117. Meiops vliidis, the common bcc-caler (Jeidon I,, 205). The Dfina only; 
very coiniuou. 

) 18. Mciopa piillippenKh, the binc-tailcd boa-entcr (Jerdon I, 207). The Duns 
and warm valleys; local. 

119, JJc'ioiis aivnnisoni, thecJicsniil'Iiended liee-ealer (Jci-dou I., 268 ,• S. F, II. 
Ifia). 'The Duns; local. 

122 . Nycliornis nilioi Uaii, the bluc-rullcd bee-entcr (Jerdon I, 21J). Tho Dljns; 
local 

12.3. Coraclns iiidlca, llio common roller (Jerdon I,, 214). Tho Buns; common, 

125. Curauia garriiln, the Eniopcnu rollor (Jerdon X., 218). Tho Bliagivati rat- 

loy ; a very rni'c straggler. 

126 . EurystomuB onontalis, the hroad-billcd roller (Jordon 1., 210). Knmauii 

Blialiar; vciy ifiro. 

127. PelargopBis gnrial, tlie Indian btoik-WIlcd kiugflshcr (Jerdon I.^ 222), Tho 

Duns; rai'o. 

ISO. Halcyon uniyrncnsig, flio wliito-breastod Wngfiaher (Jordon I,,32.1). Tho 
Diins; common. 

154. Alcedo heng/tleiisis, the little Indian kingSabor (Jeideii E, 2.'’6), Common 
along tho big rivers. 

130, Cerylc I'udis, tiic pied kiugflshcr (Jerdon 232). The Bflns only; com* 
mon, 

137. Ceryle giiltaln, tho largc-crcatedpied klngOsher (Jordon I,, 334), The Blias 

and waini valleys. 

138. pBai'isonius dalhoiisiKi tho yollow-thronted broad-bill (Jerdon I., 236). 

From 3,090 to 8,000 foot. 

110. Dlcboccros cavatua, tho great hornhill (Jerdon I., 342). The Duub and 

snb'Ilimaiayau forests. 
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H3. IJj’drocissn nffinis, the Dehrn Dfin honihill (tTorclon L, 247). 'Iljc Bfiiiq 
only ; not miconimou. 

144, Ocyccios biroBtnw, the conniion grey hoinhill (Jculon I., 218). TIic Dfina 
only. 

147, Pnltcornls tiipalonns, the northern rosc-haned paroquet (S, P I., 335, and 

11., 10). Tlie Dfiiis only, cnnimoii. 

148, Palajovins toiquntns, the ro&c-wingcd paroquet (Jcidon I., 257), The Duns 

and warm Tallcy'i; common. 

149, Palfcornis piirpureus, the roBC-bcaded paroquet (S, F 11,15). TIieDfins 

ami warm 'voUcy'i*, common. 

160. PnlfBOi'ntB solustieeps, the Bloty-hcadcd paroquet (Jeidon I., 901). From 
4,noo to 8,000 fcot 5 common. 

162. P.'ilo’Ornis jiivanicnp, the rcd-hrcnsled paroquet (Jerdon I., 202) In tlio 

wnim vnlloys ; not common, 

164. Picua lilmalaycDsis, tlio IIimnlBynn pled woodpookov (Jeulon I, 260). 
From 5,tl00 o 1 ( 1,000 leet. 

157. Finn mneoi, tlic Indian .spotted noodpcckor (Jerdoii I,, 272), From the 
Dunfi to 0,000 feet 

169. PicuB biunneifi'oiis, the hrown-fronled n’oodpeckor (Jerdon I., 273), TIio 

Duns to'O.ooo feet. 

160. ricHB mnhrnttcnsis, the ycllon-Irontwl ■woodpcchov (Jcidon 1, 27d). T)iu 

Dins only. 

161 . HypopicushypoTythiUB, lUeiufo\w-l>cUM:dp\cdwoodpcelcDT(Jci'ilonI ,276). 

From d,iioo to 8,000 feet 

163. Yuugipicus pygrmEiiSvtlio llitnalnyanpigmyw'oodpockor (Jordon I., 277). 

From 2,000 to 6,ooo feet. 

1G4. Yungipicua nanns, the southern pigmy woodpecker (Jerdon I., 278). Tlio 
Ddns oul3’. 

160. Chrysocolapfes aultanons, the goldcn.bnckccl wocdpeckoi (Jordon I,, 281), 
From 3,f)uo to 9,000 feet; rare. 

108. MuoKcripicus pnlvenrlentus, the large slaty woodpecker (Jordon J,, 284 ). 
The Duns only 5 Tcry rare. 

170. Geciuns squaniatns, the pcaly-bcllicd green woodpecker (Jordon I, 286). 

From 4,01^0to 8,000feet; common. 

171. Gocimis etnolntiis, the lesser Indian giccn wotidpeckcr (Jerdon 1, 287 ). 

The Dvma only ; rare. 

372. Gecinua ciecipitnlis, the black-napcd green woodpecker (Jeidou I., 287), 
From 4,000 to 8,000 feet; common. 

17s, Chryfoplilcgnia flariniieha, the large ycllow-naped nooclpcckoi (Jerdon 

1., 28 'i). From 2,000 to 6,000 feet 

174. CIirjROphlognia chloroluphtis, llio lesser ycHow-nnpcd woodpecker (Jer- 
doiVl, 289). The DfiiiP aiid worm valleys; rave, 

178. Microptenuis plimnccps, the hcngnl rufous woodpecker (Jcidon I,, 204). 
The Duns and warm valleys; rare. 

IBO. Erocliyptcrmi=nurButhis, tlip common goldback woodpecker (Jerdon I,, 295 ), 
The iJuus only ; very common, 
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( 6 . 1 , Tjgfl nljoi'il, tljo Irtrge lh 2 ‘ce-toed woodpecker (Jerdoii I., 298). Tfio Duns 
luid warm vuHej’a, rave. 

I8fi. Virift innomi 2 ia(ft, tljc speckled piculet (Jordon 1,300), From 2,000 to 
0,000 feet; not uticomiiMin. 

J88. Ydiix' tojqmMrt, the wryneck (Jerdou 1,303). Tlio Dans oulyi uotuncom. 
111011. 

lOh nmi'sbiiRoruiiij tJio bni'bet (Jerdon I., 308), Fiqiq 

4,000 to 8,000 feci; coininoii 

192. Megaiwma liod(rBUiii, XIoilgaoii s green bnrbet (Jerdon 1, 309), The warm 
valleya; comniou. 

103, arcgiiiicnin canicepa, Froiikiu's gioen baibet (Jurdon I, 310 ) Tlic aewalika 
und Dhnbfir only. 

11 ) 0 , RIognIremft asiatfea, the blue-throated hurbet (Jcrdoii L, 313), Tliewaim 
valleys only. 

107 Ximtholroiinv luomnccphaln, the crimson-brensted barbet (Jei'clon I,, 315 ) 
Tlic Duns only j ooiiimoii. 

lOi). CucuUis c'finorns, the common cuckoo (Jordon t,. 322) A suniiner migrant. 
200 , Ciuuilns sLrnitns, Iho lllmiiluynu cuckoo (Jirdoii L, 323) Cummoq from 
3,00i) to 7,000 feet. 

201 Ciiculus iKillocopltAlus, the hoary-headed cuckoo (JerdouT., 324). Com¬ 
mon up to C,(K)0 feet 

a03. Cut^nliia ndcropterus, tho Iiulwn cuckoo (Jerdon I., 32G), Common up to 
about 0,000 feef. 

aOG. Jliei'ococcyx vnvius, the eoinmoii hawk-euckon, (Jerdon T., 329). The 
Dfins only 5 common. 

2u7. Ilici'oencoyx Hparverioidcs the larpc hawk-oiickoo (Jerdou L, 331), From 
fi.ooo to 5,000 feet; common. 

208. Cnemnantjs passeiliins, the Indian plaintive cuckoo (Jerdou L, 833). Tlio 
Dfiins nnd warm valleys; rare. 

220 . Sunnonliis lugiibn's, the Drongo cuckoo (Jeidon I., 336) Tho Dfins 
nnd warm viillcya; mro. 

211. C)ny8«eoccy'f mncHlntiw, the emerald cuckoo, (Jerdon I., 338,, S. F, VJ,, 

IGI), From 3,(100 to 6,000 feet; inre. 

212. Coccystos jneobinuB, thcpied-crested cuckoo (Jcidon I,,33i)), Up to 4,000 

feet; coinnion In the rains. 

3H, Fudyunmls licnonifa, the kocl (Jerdou I., 342). Tlic Diins only; cominoD 
in tho liot venther. 

217. Contrococcy.v I’lifipeiinH the common coiicol (Jerdon I., .148), Tho DCns 
only. 

220 . T/jecocna si'rkec, tho Bengal sirketr (Jeniwj I., 355). TJio Ddus on'y, 

226. Jli'-tbopyga niilcfl, the niraulnj'an ted honcy-fiucker (Jordon I,, S62). The 

warm riiJlGye only. 

227. ADtliopyga gouldlro, the piitple-lancd red houoy-suclcer (Jordon I,, 304), 

The warm valleys only. 

228 . JEtbopyga igniciindn, the flic-tailcd red houoy-aiickcr (Jordon I., 866). 

Tlio «-arm vulleya ouly. 
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229, ^fhopyga jiipalonais, the maroon-lmckcd honcy-suckcr (Jordon 1,36(3), 

Prom 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 

230, .^Ptliopj'ga liorqflcldii, the giecii-backed houcj’-siiclcer Jcidon I., 967). 

Tlie warm valley? only, 

231, /Etliopygn saturnla, the bLack-brcsblcd lionoy-feiickor (Jerdoii I, .907). 

Prom 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 

234, Cimiyris n'datica, the purple honey-sucker (Jordon 1 , 370) Up to 3,000 
feet; common. 

223. Ciiinyris lotetiiu, the Inrpo purple lioney-siickcv (Jcjrdoii I, .972). Tho 
Dohra Diin ; a rare stingglcr, 

238. Dicteum eij’lhioihyiicliu*?, TickclJ's Aowcr-pcckor (Jci'tlon I., 37^) Tho 
Duns only; noteniumon 

249, Piprisoina itgilc, the tliIck-lnlleJ flonei-peckcr (Jordon I., 37C) The 
Diiris and warm vnllDyB. 

241, Mj-ziinthc igrnpectHs, the flic-brenstcd flowcr-pceker (Jeulon I,, 377). 
Kutn.\uu nulv , very rnic 

243. Covthia Intimhiynna, the Ilimaliiyan Irue-Lrceper (.Joj don I., .980), Prorii 
4,01)0 to 8,(J00 feet; Oomnion. 

246 Snliininis ppilunoLrt, llie spotted giey-creepor (Jcidon 1 , 382), The Di'iiia 
only ; inrc, 

247. Tichodioma niuriaina, the rcd-iviiigcd wnll'crccpci (Jordon I., 383) Not 

uneomtiion. 

248, fsitta hunalayensls, the whito-taUcd mUhatch (Jevdou I., 385) From 

2,000 to 8,000 feet; common 

250 Sltta cnst.iiieoveiitris ; the cbesnut bellied iiiilhntcli (Jordon I, 3bfi) 
Tlic Diiris only. 

251. Sltta cinnainotneoveiilrla, the cmiiftiuon-bollied niiLhntcli (Jcrdoii Ija""?) 
From 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 

263. Denihoplnla frontalis, the velvet-fronted blue nuthatch (.Jcidon I , 388) 

From 3,000 to 5,000 leet. 

264. Upupa f'pop'i, the European hoopoe (Jerdon T., S'lO) Not very cnninion. 
255, Upnpa ccyluiionsis, the Indian houpoc (Jcidoii I , .9UJ) Tho Duii- aiid 

warm valleys; common. 

260. I^rmius lalitorii, the Indian gicy slirlkc (Jordon I., lOo), Tlic Diias only; 
lure. 

S67. Ijnnhia erythonntiis, the mf<nt9-b.aekedshiike (.Jerdon I,, 402). Uj) to J ,000 
feet ; common. 

257. TiOiuiis caiiiceps, the pale rufouq-backed shrike (S, P, VII, 371). The 

DchraDuii; lare. 

258. Laniiis teplncmotus, the giry-hacked shrike (Jeiilim I., 40.9). Pioin 

to 1,000 CcGt, common, 

259. Lanins nigricep-^, the Wack-hMded ahiikc (Jeidon I , 404), Prom 2,000 to 

6,000 feet; rare. 

200. Lanins vittatue, the bay-backed abvikc (Jcidon 1, 4n6). Tho Dims and 
warm valleys. 

201 Lamus cnst.itiis, the brown shrike (Jerdon 1. 40fi) In the cold iveather 
only} not coujiuod. 
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SC5, Toplii’odornla poiuliceiiann, the common woodslulke (Jerdon 4io). 
Tl.c OCuis only. 

a07, {bis) Henilpiia onjjiUlis, the Uimiilnyan pifid shriko (S, F. I.j 485). Tlio 
nun? nnd up to fi.OQO feet; rare. 

S68. Volvocivoia sylteail, the black-lieadcdcookoo sbriUe (Jordon I,, 4i4) Th) 
Don? fl)id warm riillcya; rnro 

C6D. Volvocivoin mclaschiatn, tho dark ({rcy cnokoo Bhriko (Jerdon I., 416). 
Up to 7|0(>0 Celt; not common. 

C70. Grnno'iJiis mnccl, the huge cuckoo ehriko (Jei’doa 1., 417). Tho Dfina 
only j rave. 

£71. Fcricroeotiie Bpeciosns, the loigo minivet (Jerdou I., 419). Up to 6,000 
/ccC; not (Kicominon. 

278. PcriQVoeotus bieviioatria, the Bkoit>biUed miulret (Jerdon 1,421). Up 
to 8,000 loot; common. 

£75. Foricrocotiis roscus, tlio rosy muitvot (Jerdon I., 422), The Ddns and 
wnim valleys. 

£76. Pcuciouotiis percgrlnuB, tho small minivet (Jerdon I., 423). Tlio Ddus 
only} common. 

£76. Buclianga ivti'Di tho common droneo*ehnke (Jerdon 1, 427). Up to 4,000 
feet; common, 

379. Dicrurus aiinectanB, the crow-billed drongo (Jerdon I,, 430). In the worm 
vnlleya» rare. 

S 80 , Biichanga longicandata, the long-tailed drongo(Jerdoa I., 430). From 4,000 
to 7,000 feet} common. 

281. Bueliuiiga ocotulcBccns, tho white-bellied drongo (Jordon I., 439), Tho 
Duns and warm valleys; rare. 

SB2. Chaptia tenm, tho bronzed drongo (Jcidou I., 433). In tho warm vallcya ; 
very raie 

284. Dissemurus graiidls, thelargernoket-tailcadrongo(Jerdon I., 436). In tho 
warm vnlleya; rare. 

fifrO. Chihia hottciitotta, the hidr-crcsted drongo (Jerdou I., 439), In tho 
warm valleys; laro. 

287 . Artamufl fuBciis, the ashy s^voUow sktike (Jerdon I., 441). From 5,000 to 
6,000 feet; common. 

m. Musclpetn paindiail, the pModiso Dycatchcr (Jerdou I., 445). In the Dins 
and warm valleys; common. 

290. Myingranziiren, the blaok-iMiped blue flycatcher (Jerdon L, 460). Jn lUo 
warm valleys; rare,, 

891. I.e«cocetca ulbicollts, tho wUltc-throated fantnil (Jerdon I., 461). From 
2,000 to 6,000 feet; common. 

292. Loucoccrcft aoreols, fiho wiiite-browod fantaiJ (Jerdon J., 462). Tho Dans 
only; common. 

294. Chclldorhyns liypoxantha, the yellow-heilicd fautall (Jerdou I,, 466). 
The warm valleys { rate, 

296. Culicicapa coyloncnaia, the groy*hcBdcd flyontoher (Jerdon I., 466). Up 

to 8,000 feet} very cammon. 

8 
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296 ncmichcliclon sibincns, tlic Hooty flycatcher (Jordon I,, 468) From 
C,OtiO to 10,000 Coetj common. 

297. Alscoiinx lativo'itris, the oouthcrn brown flycatcher (jerdon I.| 469), 
From 3,000 to 8,000 feet; common 

301. Stoporalii melniiops, tho vorditer fljentehcr (Jerdon 1,463). From 4,000 
to 8,000 feet; comnion. 

301 Cyornia ruhecviloidea, the liluc-thiontcd redbreast (Jerdon I,, 4C6) Up 
to 0,000 feet; not common, 

StO. Muscicapulu. Bvtperciharis, tho wlutc-browcd blue flycatcher (Je rdon I., 
470). Up to 8,000 feet; common 

314. NiUaffi B\nidnra, the mfoiiB-hDllicfl fairy blueehat (Jerdon I.,473). Up 
to 6,00!) feet; not common. 

319. Siphiasti'ophiatP, the orange gorffotted flycatcher (Jerdon I,, 479). From 
6,000 to 8,000 feet; very rare. 

330. Siphia lencoinclonnra, tho slaty flycatcher (Jordon I., 479) Fiom 6,000 
to 7,000 foct {lai’o. 

323. (fifs). Erytlirosternapftrrn,the white-tailed robin flycatcher (Jerdon I., 
481. S.F-V.»471). Tho Duns i common. 

323. (ter) Frytlnoatornfl hypcrytlira, the rufous bellied robin flycatcher (S. 
F. V , 471). The Dans i rare. 

326 ErythroBterna mnculaia, tho little pied flyenteher (Jerdon I., 483). From 
3,900 to 6,009 feet; rare. 

333. Troglodytes nipnionsis, the Nepal wfon (Jerdon 1,491). From 4,000 to 
lOjOuO feet ; rare, 

312. Myiophomis teiiimincicil, the yellow-bellied whistling tlirusli (Jerdon I., 
600). Comnion up to 8,000 feet. 

345. Pitta brnchyiira, tlie yellow-breasted ground tlirtish (Jordon I,, 60.3), 
Not rare up to 6,QQ0 feet. 

347. CiucUis aBiaticw, the brown water on^cl (Jerdon I., 606). Coniiuon up 
to BjOOufeet. 

360. Zoothera moniicola, the largo brown tbrnsh (Jordon I., 509), Bare, G,000 
to 8,090 feet. 

851. Cyanociuclns cyaaua, the bine roclct]iru3h(Jcraon I,, 611). In the Dims 
and low hills m the cold weather. 

362. Pctropliila erythrogaster, the obesnut-bclHed thrush (Jordon I. 614). 6,000 

to 8,000 feet; common. 

363. PcLrophila Cinclorhyncha, the bino-hcaded chat tbinsh (Jerdon I, 5l5), 

3,O0U to 8,000 feet; coiiiiDon. 

.S5(", Geociehlacitriiia, the orange-headed ground thrush (Jerdon I,, 617). U^) 
to 5 000 feet; uut common 

3j6 Geoclclilii imlcolor, the dusky ground thrush (Jcidon I,, 619) Up to 
8,000 feet; cornraon. 

367. Tuidulus w.irdii. Ward’spied-biftokbu'd (Jcidon I., 620). 6,000 to 8,nOO 

feel 5 comiuoiu 

368. Goocielila ch’-'hnilis, the vajiablc pied-blaokbird (Jerdon I, 621) 7,000 

feet-, v«rj rave. 
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SOI. Mcviila boiilbonl, the groy-wiiiged hlaokbira (Jercloii I.,C26> Up to 
8,000 feet 5 coinmoii, 

3C2. Meiiilo albocinctfi, the whito-collnrocl ouzel (Jordon I., 620 ) G^OOO to 
8,000 loot j not rnie, 

363 Meiiilii (’nHfiuien, the grey headed ouzel (Jcrdni I., C 20 ). 5,000 to 8,000 
feet 5 rare. 

acQ. TiirduB atrogiilnrisi the blaok'tliroatcd thtuali (Jetdou l.> 520). Gowtfi-csa 
in the cold wotither. 

368. Tiiidus viscivorua, the missel thrush (Jerdou I., 531). 6,000 to 10,000. 
feet; lint coimnoii 

370 Oi’eoclnclii molliasiinift, the plain-backed mountain tlinisli (Jerdoul, 633). 
Very I'm c 

371. Oi’i'ocinola diiiima, the small-hilled mountain thrush (.lerdoii I,, 533). Up 
to 8 , 01)0 feet; comtuon. 

362. GfaininiitoptilA striata, the striated juy Ihrnsh (Jerdou II,, ii). 5,ooO to 
8,000 feet; not Goiuinoii. 

86. Pyctorhia alnonsis, the ycllow-oycd babbler (Jordon II., 16). Up to 3,000 
feet; coniinoii. 

302. Stacliyrls pyrrhopD, the red-billed wren babbler (Jordon II,, 22). 3,000 
6,000 feet 5 rare. 

403, Ponmtorhuiua Icucogaster, Giould’s scimitar babbler (Jerdou 11., 30). The 
Duns and warm valleys; rare. 

406. Pomixtcii'himia oiyfchrogonys, the rusty-clieokcd scimitar babbler (Jerdon 

II., 31), 3,iiQ0 to 6,000 feet) common, 

407. Gtxn'ulax lenoolophns, the whito-ercated laughing thrush (Jerdon II,, .S6)' 

The Duns and warm valleys 

411, Gfirnilax albogularis, the white-tUioated laiigliingthrusli (Jordoti II, 30), 
6,000 to 6,000 feet; common. 

416, Tioclmlopteioii orythrooeplialum, the rcd'licndcd laughing thru&li (Jor¬ 
don II., 43). 6,000 to 8,000 feet; common, 

418. T«ochaloptcvoii variegatum, the variegated laiigliiiig fcluusli (Jerdon II,, 
46). 2,000 to 6,000feet] rare. 

421. Ti'ochalopteron riifogiilarc, the fiifoiia cbmued laughing thrush (Jerdon 
11,47). 2,000 to 6,000 feet; rare. 

426. Trochaloptcron Ilneatuni, the streaked laughing tliniah (Jcidou II., 60), 

4,000 to 6,000 feet; very common. 

427. Aotlnodura ogertoni, the infouH bar-wing (Jerdou II,, 52). 6,000 to8,O0Q 

feet{ rare 

42t). 8ibla capisbrata, the black headed sibia (Jerdon II., 64). 4,000 to 8,000 
feet, very common. 

432. Iilalacocircus torricolor, the Sengnl babbler (Jerdon 11., 59). The Dons 
only. 

430 Argya miilcolmi, the large grey babbler (Jerdon II,, 6+). The Dfms only. 

438. Cliatiirrhcca caudata, the striated bush-babbler (Jerdou II., 67). Thu Duns 

only. 

439. Chatnrrlicoa oai'Iii, the striated reed-babbler (Jerdon II., 06). The Uiiu 

only 
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444 . Hyptipctca pBfti'oldoB, theHimalnyun bkck bnllMil (Jordou 11,, 77), 3,000 
TO y,oi'0 foot j common 

447. Hypaip tea mclollnndi, the rnfous-bellicd bulbul (Jerdon II., 79). rrom 
3,000 to 6 OOO feet: cooinion. 

450. Ilubigula flaviveiiLris, the blnck-cicatcd yoHow bulbul (JenloiiII., 89). 
3,000 to 8,000 feet j vrtb. 

466, Otocompsa leucogenys, the whit(scheeked createl bulbul (Jcvdonil, 90) 
Up to 8,000 feet , common. 

461. PycnonotuB pygtciis, the common Bengal bulbul (Jcrdoti II, 93) (Jj) to 
7,000 feet *, common. 

402. Fycnonolus Iiromorrhouo, tlioeommou Madma bulbul (Jerdon II, 94) 
The Duns only. 

466. Phylloruisaurifiolis, the gold-frouted green baibnl (Jerdon II., 99) The 
DQns and warm Talleys. 

466, riiyllorniB hnrclwickii, the blue-winged green biilbnl (Jordon II,, 100), 
Up to 6,009 feet, not rare. 

468. lora typhia, the white-winged green bnlbul (Jci'don II, 103), The Dlins 
and warm Talleys. 

470. Oriolus kundoo, the Indiau golden onolc (Jerdon II., 107 ). Up to 

4,000 feet; common 

471. OrioIuB luilicus, the btack-naped Indian oriole (Jerdon II., 109). The 

Duns only; rare. 

472. OiioluB nieliiiiocopbalus, tho blouk-IiGadedoriolo (Jerdon 11., HO). The 

DQus and warm vallcye. 

474. Oriolus traillii, tlio maronne oriole (Jcidon II., 112) Kiimnon only j rare. 

475. Copsychus eaulaiis, the magpie tobm (Jerdon II., 114). Up to 4,000 feetj 

com moil. 

476. Kittauiucia macrouraf the sbnma (Jerdon 31., IfC). In the Duns only; 

Tcvy Hire. 

477. Myiomela leiiciim, the while-tailed blue-chat (Jerdon If,, 116 ). 6,000 to 

9,000 feet; very rare. 

480. Thamnobln cnuibaiciiaiB, the brown-backed Indian robiu (Jerdon II / 122). 
'1 he Dana only j common. 

4B1. Prniiiiiola capiaiu, the nlnte-winged black lobhi (Jerdon 11., 123). Up 
to 6,000 feet, commoQ. 

463» L’raiiiicolu iudiciis, the Indian bush chat (Jerdon II., 124), Up to 6,000 
feet! common. 

4S0. Pratincola ferreus, tho dark-grey bush-ebat (Jordon II., 127). Up to 
8,000 feet, common. 

497 , lUiticlUft rufiveiitiia, the Indian redstart (Jerdon II,, 137 ). The Ddiis 

nud ivarm valley#. 

498, KutluiUa ho[lg8oui,ilo(lgsou'a redatait (Jerdon IT.) 138). flcar tbc snows; 

lare. 

499, HlUicilta erylhogastra, the white-winged redstart (Jerdon II,, 139), Near* 

ihe ‘.nowsj iiire 

633. Ruticilla fioiitulis the blug-frontcd redslort (Jerdon II,, 141). Near the 
snovt’s, ciiuiiuon. 
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604. lliiticillft eiBriilooccphala, the bluc-hoftdcd redstart (Jerdou K, i 4 i). Jq 

the higlier valleys i common, 

605. nhyacornis fuligincwus, the plumbeous water-robin (Jeidou II., U 2 ) Up 

to the snow level; common. 

606 . Climniiirrornia iGucooephalua, the white-capped redstart CJerdon II., 143 ). 

Up to the snow level; common* 

607. Larvirora Bupci'ciliarfs, ttio blue woodchat (Jerdon U., 146). In valleys, 

3,000 to 0,000 feet. 

608 . lantliia cynnura, the white-brensted blue woodclmt (Jerdon 11,, 146 ). 

From 4.001) to 8,000 iect* 

612 . Calliope kaint^chatleensia, the connnoQ luby-tliroat (Jerdon II., 160) 

Tlic Dijns in tbe cold weathoi. 

613. Calliope pcctonvlis, Uio white-tailed mby-thront (Jerdon II,, IS]). Jo tho 

elevated valleys, 

614. Cyanccula snccica, the Indian bluc-tbroat (Jerdon II,, iss), Iq the Duns 

ill winter. 

615. Acrocephaliis stentoriue, the large rcd-wnrbler (Jerdon 11,154). In the 

Duns ill winter. 

616. Aerooephalns duraetorum, the lesser red-warblor (Jerdon II,, 166). The 

valleys and lower bills. 

616 Acrocoplialiis agrioolus, the paddy-llcld waiblev (Jordon II., 166). Tho 
valleys and lowor hills. 

627. (ii'y.) Horoinla paliidus, the pale liHl-warbler (S. P. III., 341). From 
4,000 to 8,0(]0 feet j rare. 

630. Oi'tliotoinus sntoria, tho lu^n tailor-bird (Jerdon II., 105). Tho Duns 
and ivftrra valleys, 

6S6, Prinla stewarti, Stewart's wren-warbler (Jerdon II., 171). Tbc Ddns 
only; coniinon. 

636. Prinla gi-acilis, Franklin's wroQ'irarblei (Jordon II., 172). Common at 
modorato elovations. 

6 . 37 . Pi'inia einerco-capnin, Hodgaows’ •wren-worblcr (Jerdon II., 172 ). The 
Ddiis and lower hills. 

638. Priiiitt hodgsoni, the Malabar wrcn-warbler (Jerdon II., 173) Probably 

identical with No. 636. 

639. Cisticola cursitans, the rufous giass-warblcr (Jerdon II , 174). The Duns 

only I rare. 

64S. Drymoeca inornata, the coiumoii wrou-warbler (Jerdon II,, 178). The 
Duns only; coramou. 

644. (J)i» ) Drymojca rufesoena, the great rafaas wrea.irarbler (S, P. 1., 437). 
Tho Duns only } rare 

547. Suyn crinigera, the brown monntain wrcn-waiblcr (Jrdon II., 183). 
At 8,000 to 3,BOO feet. 

640. Suya ntrigularl-i, tho black-breasted wreii-warbler (Jerdon 11., 184). From 

4,000 to 6,000 feet i rare. 

£61. Traukliiiln biicbanani, the rufous-fronted wrcn-warblcr (Joidou II., 186). 
Tlio Diins only; rara. 
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6C3. ITypolfli'i rnnin, Sykes’ warbler (Jcrdon 11., 139). Tlie Diius only 5 nofc 
comnion. 

Bft4 Pliylloscnpiis iri'-tis, Ihe biowM tree-warMcr (Jer<lon Jl., 100). Tlic DtiiiB 
in tVip colli wcnther. 

fi36 riis-lloicopus ninguirnstiis, llic large-billed fcrce-warbler (.Tculoii 11., 191). 
Not uiifioiiiiiinii. 

B69. Plivll'iseopiis nituili", Iho briglit-gifcii lioc-waiblei (Jerdon II, 198) 
Not cornmon, 

660 . l’tiyllo«copMS vividsRus, tbc preemsk tiee-warblev (.Teuloii II, 19.8). 
Oonimon in tlie eold-weatlier 

B60. (in.) FiiylloscopuB tytkrl, Tytlcrs tice-wfllbler (S. V III, 2-13N). 

ICiiniaun only j rare. 

BSl Phylloacopu'i ulUnia, TiPkeir^ Uec-warbler (Jerdou If, 194). lu tlic cold 
wentlier 5 not common. 

682. Plijllo<?copii<i indiens, ibe olivnccoiiB trcc-wnrldor (.Tenloii II, 104), In 
tho cold-ncftlbcr ; rare 

663. RcB«l"lile=i »ccuhU\ 5>», the lar^c crowned VrarMei (Jevilon II, 196) llehrn 
Ilun ; ' ery rare. 

B66. (6'*) IlOKuloicloa huinii, Dronk’s trce-wnrbler (S. F. VIl., |31), In the 
Duns only ; common in winter. 

B66. Eegnloifles pnaeguku, the ycHow-iuinped warbler (Jerrlon II., 197). 
Not uncommon 

B67 Regiiloidcs niiJIpenms, tho giecn-wiuged warbler (Jevdoii II , 198) Not 
uncommon. 

609. Culicepeta btirkli, tlio black-biowcd warbler (Joriloii II„ 199) In the 
higln r valleys *, rate 

671. Ahi'orni'i sclnsticena, the blnck-oarcd warbler (Jenlon II, aul) B,0i'0 to 
8 DUO feet ; rommnn, 

673 , Abrcrnia nlbosiipeiciliarlg, the ttliiie biowcd unrhlor (Jurdoii 11,, 202). 
Viry common 

680. Regulus luamlayeiisia. the IIiiii.ilayaii fitc.crest C'lcrdou II , aO'i) S.too 
to 1 OpOOii feet 5 rare. 

682. Sylria niriins the nllied gicy warbler (Ji-rdon II., So9). Tho Diins only 
in the cuhi-wiaiher. 

684. Ilcuiciicns inacuhitin, llie spotted forklail (Jcidou Cl., 212 , Up to 6,000 
foci , common 

Bae. llciiiriniis BthistacGus, the slaly-backcd foiktail (Jordon 11, 2 l 4 ). 
Kiiniiitin only; laie 

631 licnicurua acoulcvl, the shoit-tRilod forktail (Jordon II, 211) 2,000 to 

C,c)oi) foet , common. 

689 Motacilln inadruspatcnsis, the pied wagtail (JeiJou 11,217). The Dfins 
only ; coniraon. 

569 (its) Motncilla Uodgsoni, Ilodgson’b pied wagtail (j4. F. I,, 26 ). Up to 
in ,000 feet ; not common. 

601 . ilntnoillft pciBonalK, the blaek-faced Vfaglail (Jcidon II,, 218 ) The Ddns 
ouly In the Hiuteiv 
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602. Cnlobtitos mclanope, the groy nod yellow wagtnil (Jerdon 11,220). Up 
to lO.OOi) feet; coniiiinn. 

6£n. Bmlytes ei'iercocapillH, tlic grey-copppd field waytriil (.rerdoii 11, 2 : 2 } 
S,F VI., 303) The Diiiia only. 

608 . (Ais.) Biulylcs meUnoooplmla, the bluck-hcaded Held wagtail (S t\ VI,, 

303) 'I'he Ddns only. 

003. (/fr.) Budytes llavn} the yellow wagtail (S. F. VI., 303) The Duns 
only , connnon 

504 liiulytcs calcRi-utit ; the hlacJc and yellow wagtail (S F.VII.tOi). CJp to 
8 , 0 ul) feet ; not common 

604. (6js) Biulytcs citreoln, the grcy'hcndcd yellow wngLall (S. F. VII, 4fJl). 
The Duns in winter 

60C, AnlluiB nnu'iilatinj the Indian trec-piplt (Jerdon II,, 228 ). Up to S.oOo 
feet; not inre. 

607. Aiithus arboieus } the tree pipit (Jordon TI^ 220 ). Iti the Diiiis m the cold 
weather. 

CUO. Corydalla riifnln, (he Indian titlark (Jeidon If,, 232). Tfic Duns and 
Wiiim viilloya 

60 t. Agi'odrcmm Borrllda ; the brown rock-pipit (Jerdon II, 236). Up to 3,000 
feet, not cointnon. , 

006, Antliu'i Tii‘'Her»8, the vinous-throntecl pipit (Jerdon II, 237) 8,i>00 to 

12,000 feet} c nimon. 

fine. Ilcternrii sylvnnn, the upland pipit (Jerdon II., 230). 3,000 to 8,(100 iceb } 
coininon. 

C07. Coclioa purpurea, the purple thrush-tit (Jerdon II, 2l3). 3,Q03 to 3,0CP 
feel } uuo. 

008 Coehoa vlridis, the green thrush lit (Jcidon II, 2i3). 3,000 to 8,noo feet} 

rat 0 . 

000 FteniLhina orylhroptciiis, the rcd-vdnged Bhrikc*tit (Jerdon II., 245 ). 
4,01)0 to 8,(100 fcci, rare. 

014. Lciothrix hitea, the red-bltlcd liill-tit (Jerdon II, 250). Up to 8,000 fcet; 
not nneoinmon. 

OlG. Siva Htriguin, the stripe-throated hill-til (Jcrdunll, 262) 6,000 to 0,Ui]O 

feet plot Cinniiioii 

017. 8ivn cynnonropteifi, the blue-winged hilUtit (Jerdon II, 253). ICumno 
7,(11)0 feet I rare, 

C29. IxuliiB llavicuIJit), yellow-naped flowerpeoker (Jerdon II,, 268) 6,000 lo 

3,000 feet j not inrc. 

C2C. Yiihinn occipitalis, the slntoy>hca.ded hill-tit (Jerdon II, 261), Kutnaon, 
8,000 feet , raic. 

C31. Zosterops piilpubrosus, the whitc-eyed tit (Jerdon II., 266). Common tip 
to 7,000 feet, 

Q 32 . !“ylvipniiia modestus, the yellow-browed flowcrpecker (Jerdon U., 267 ). 
4,000 to S.ouO feet; not common. 

G34, Egitluiliscua orythi'ocfiplialiw, the red-hoaJed tit (Jerdon II., 270). 4,080 
to 8,000 feet } very coiuuiou. 
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658. Lnphop^imiofi iiio\nn«lophu<», thocTCBtcd black-tit (Jordon II, 273). 5,00(^ 
to 6,OUO feet; cainiiion. 

61t). Lo])lr phniics rnfonuohalis, ttic Simla, biftck-tit (Jerdoii IT,, 274). 9,000 to 
12,'ao feet jtvotviico, 

644, I'nrus luoiiticoliis, the grecn-baclicil tit (JcniouII, S77), 4,000 to 6.000 
feet ; very common. 

646 Pfirus iiipiileiisis, llie Indian grey-tit, (Jerdon IL, 278 ? S.F VII., 230N) Up 
to 7,0(10 feet, not coninion. 

647. Macliloloplius xnntbogeiiys, tlicyclloiv-clieckod tit(JGrJoii II., 279). 4,000 
In 6,000 feet; not rery cnranion. 

658. C rvua tihetnnua, ttio Thibet rnveii (Jenlon II., 294-). At gront olcvn- 
tinni I rare 

660. Corvus cultniiintua, tbc InJiau corbie (Jordou II,, 296). Tlic Dune oulyi 
common 

eOI Coi’vns inlcrmcdhis, the btnckliill crow (Jerdou II., 297). 4,00<j to 9,009 
feet f common. 

eno Cnrviia splendent, tiic commonludun crow (Jerdon II, 298). Uii to 6,000 
feet ; comiuon. 

€66. ^ucifraga licmiaplla, the Ilimaloyan mit-crachcr (Jciclon II, 304). 6,000 

to 10,030 feet i common. 

665, Gsmilus bispeeularls, the IZimatayaa jay (Jcidon II., 897). 6 000 to S,000 

feet; coumion, 

670, Garruluf) lanccointus, the black-ihroatcd jay(Jcrdun II.| 306). 4,0u0 to 

8,1 00 feet i very common. 

671. Uiociasn occipilnlli^ the red-billed blue urngple (Jenlon 11, 3n9). 3,000 to 

5,000 feet; coinmnii. 

673. Cifisa cliinensis the green jay (Jerdon 11., 312) In Kumnon only ; up to 
7,fl00 feet; rnic 

€74, Deiidroeittii nifa, the cotninon Indian magpie (Jerdon II, SH)- TIiq Diina 

only j conimon. 

C7C, Dcndrocitta Inmalnycnsia, tbc Ilimilnyait magpie (Jerdon II,, 316) Up to 
6,000 feet i common. 

€79. Hregilus biini\lfv>aiivis, the Himalayan cbongb (Jerdon II, 3k9). At high 
elevations; rare. 

681. Stiumi'i vuigniifi, the comiuon stalling (Jerdon II, 321) The Iluns In 
winter only ; ruve, 

683. iSturnopastor contra, the pied atarling (Jerdon II., 323). Tho Ddns only ; 

common 

684. Aciidofclicrcs tristis, the common mynah (Jerdon II., 826). Up to 7,000 

feet I comtnon. 

666. Acridotlic-ies fusens, the jungle mynah (Jerdou II., 327). Up to 7,000 feet j 

coiiitnun. 

687. Sturma pngodarum, the Bralimiuy mynnb (Jerdon II,, 329). The Ufliia 
only , not common. 

€88. Stuiuia mahihnricn, the grey-headed mynah (Jerdon II., 330) The lower 
hills, rare 
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CDO. Pastor I'oseii®, the I'onC'clompd starling (Jeidou II., Tho Ouiis 

only ; cominoH. 

GOi. Siirnglos',!' siilioplevft, the fiiKjIted-winged slaie (Joidoii II, oar.), Up to 
6,out' foot; common. 

CUi). EuliiboB iiitcimcdia, the Nepal lull inj nail (.Tendon II, fli'i), Tlie Kijju.non 
lilialuif, rare. 

fiOi, PlocciH i)luhppin«“, the common weavei-hird (JerJou II , d4U • S. F. VI. 
.131)). The D«Jia I eoinnum 

091. (ii.s) I'liicoiis mtgaihyncliu'4, ilir giciit hilled nciWer 1)11(1 (S. PHI, iitej. 
Kiimnuii bh.ih.ir} inic. 

GHa I'locoiH iiiiuiyitr, the stiiaied ivcaiPr-liiid ^Jordon II , .IIS) Tlici Duns 
only i coiiimoii. 

098 Minna riiliionigia, Ihccheahiut -liclh(“l iniuiia <’Jcidon [[, .ms) TIk! Duns 
only ; lare. 

009, Miiniii jninetiilaia, thebpotted inuuia (Jerdon 1I„ 354), Up to 0,090 feet ; 
not uDciuiiiHon 

702 . Miiniii iiciitk-ftuda, the Hmiiilfryan nuinia (Jeidon H,, 550). Tj]* to 6,000 
feet; not erminion, 

7u3, Minna inalahariea, the plain blown iniinin (^Jcrdoii If,, 357). The Dtiris 
only , common. 

701 EstreUla aniaiidnva, the red wax bill (Ji’idon II, .169). The Duns to warm 
Talk'ys i iftie 

7 U 0 ras'.ci liulii-us, the Indian housc-pp-irrov/ (Jcrdoii II, 302), Up to 7,000 
feet; veiy Lominou 

708. PiiHScv cintmmniuciiH, the ciiinamoii-lioaded spaiiow (Jordon I Ii, 300) 4,000 

to 7,000 fcLt 5 c'ouiinon. 

719. iiiDiitaniw, tho uiodntiiiri xpanow (Ji'nluii fl., SoC). I'ruiii 3,Ouo to 
7,000 loot , Tai ‘0 

7 ll, Gyinnoiib iluvicollis the yclluw-thruatcd bparrmv(Jculun II., 308). Uj) to 
•1,000 foct; rimimnu. 

714. Uinlniiza.straohoyijthewhite-iirukcdlrtniliiigCJeidon II, .37‘i), Prom 5,'ioo 
to 10 , 001 ) feet } rare. 

7 10. Emhci'ii^ti huitooi, tho grcy-ncckcil himuiig (Jeidon II., 873). Dlingirathl 
valley; laie. 

7 J 3 . limbcuyvii I'Ufttii, the gieyhended b'liilijig (Jordon II., 335). JiivUi on tJjo 
Jumna! not mie. 

720 . Eniherun pusilU, thedwaif bnnlingCJcidonll., 376) Inserted on Jetdoii's 

anlhinity. 

7£i. Melophns inclauicterus the eiCHtcd black biihtnig (Jordon II, 381), Tlio 
Duns and ■narni valleys. 

726. Ilespcriphuna icteriodcs, the black and yellow grossboalc (Jerdou II., 384 ) 
Oarhwal, near the snows 

726, IlespcnphoDfl aflinifi, tho allied giossheak (Jcidoii II, 383). Knijiaon, nem 

tho Biiowa. 

727. Myoerobaa melanoxaTithiiB, the spotted winged gtossheak (Jeidon II., 3S8)) 

Debra Diin, up to 10,000 feet s wtc. 
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728. Mj'ccrobft^ caiwi^ics, tbe Mliltc.i>iiiged groqpbeak (Jertlon JI., 887), 
Kiiimion, near tbe siion:>; rare. 

720. PynUula orj thiocephcila, the icit-hejulcd biillfluc}] (Joidoii II., 380) 6,000 

to 10,000 feet i raie, 

738. Ciupocluens erjthrinns, tlie common roseflnch (Jcviloii II, 308) Up to 
10,000 feet, not laie. 

730. Propas^cr ihodopeplns, the spoltcd-winged roscflnch (Jcrdoii II,, 400), 
Miissooiic 5 lai'o. 

V'lO. Propuaser rliotlochlamys, tho rcd'iu'inLlcK) roNefluch (.Tcidon IT , 401), 
Gaihwal; lare. 

742, I’lepiis-iei rhoil«clico\w, tho pink-livowed rosciiuch (Jeidoull» 402) B,u00 

to 10,000 iett, not lare 

743 I’lopa^acr puluhciinuus, the bcnuliiiil lOSC-Qnuli (Jerdon I[, 402) Kihqhoji 
( fca/e Jcrclon). 

743 (bis.) l’i<)|n-.^cr niubiguus, IVihon’d ro<ibflnch (S. i" II,, .326). Garliwfil 
6 , 001 ) to 10,000 feet. 

748. Ctdluc'UiUliis bitrtom»the TCil'bioited ftiich (Jeidon II., 407). T)ie uitoiior 
ot G.ii'li\rul I rate. 

749 Ctitduelia eatiicrp', the Unualayan goIddDch (Jcidon II., 408). 6,000 to 

10,000 feet, cuiiiinoi). 

760. lij'pacaiulu'i ■sjmioult's, the IliuiIInynii feislcm (Jcidu)i II., 409), 4,000 to 
9,00o ieet nut cuiuniuii, 

61. Mct'>X)uiiia pu-iitlu, the gold-headed Qncb (Jerdon II, 410) Common in the 
intertoi ot Uiiriiwal 

759. Prliigilla inuiitifriugil'ii, the inuuntnin finch (Joidoq II,, 4li), Musaooiio 
(tes/e lliittuii), doubifiil 

763. (ti.s) I’liiigillauiia buidulu^ tlio Uim.tlayun krUfiitcIi (.S. F, I , U), In tlm 

Intel ior of Giviliwul. 

764. Miuifia nii'.ntniea, tlic Uciignl buahl.uk (Jcidoii II,, ilG). luthe DTuia ; 

lery IoliiI 

754. {bii) .Mu.tfr.nunnucuUitn, the mountain biibhlaik (S F. T,, 11 ) Ninr Cbiilc- 
niln (Mai di.ill) , uue. 

700. Miuitni orylliruptcra, the led-v.ingeJ biiMilark (Jcrdoii II,, 418). In the 
liOna only ; not ceuiinoo 

7C0. Pyiiluiliuida grisea, tlie Lkck-beJUccl finch hirk (Jetdou II., 411) lu the 
lJUiia only; coniinua. 

761. CaliiudiclLv biaLhidncfyla, thoahuit toed Inrlc (Jcrdon II„ 426 ). The Duua 
only, in wialer, run*. 

703. otooij-, pcHicillata, the horned Uik (Jcidou II, 429). In the Ulterior of 
Kiimaon 

76G. Almulii diilcivox, the Ilinu'daynH skylark (Jcrdon II, 4,33 , S. F. I. 30). At 
iiU olc\atu»n» ,ntit cojniiion. 

767. Aland.igulgula, the Iiidjan skylark (Jcidon II,, 434). The Duns only 
rni c. * 

772. Ciocoinis ph 0 ‘iin...pttrHs the lieugal green pigeou (Jcrdon IIL, 447). The 

Pllllfi Oil]) , llul COUlUlOU. 
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t 73. CiocopiiK cliloiJRnster, the soullierii gvccii piKcoii (Javluii III, 448). Tlic 
Dfins only ; no6 rommou, 

778. Splionocei'ciis sphemirns, tlic Icolcliigvci'iipigcou (JciHon 111,433), 4,coi» 
to 8,OCO focL; COinniOQ 

778, (4i'0 ^pl'cnoccreusmmoi, tho iDSECi'kukla (S. F. Iir, sr.j) In the wtinn 
valleys of Garhwnl. 

783. Alsocoinuslioflgsoni,thesppcklpdnooil pigeon (Jonlon III,, 133) Inloiior 
of Kiinmon and Gnilnva]; larn. 

784 pnliinihiis casiotis. Hie lUinalayau etislinl (Jerdoii HI, 4^4) Intoiiovof 
Knnmnn ami GfU’Iiwdl; inie 

787. Pnlninb(rna cvcv’ninnm, tlie Iiuhaii '•lock pigorni (Jerclon III,, 4G7). TLo 
Duns only, in winter , rare, 

788 Coluinba intcvincdia, the rndinn i.ick pii'coii (jerdou III , 400). The Dutia 
only ; common 

780, Colnmba nipostilSjtlie blue Mil pigeon (Jcidon III, 470), Ilnrc ; probably 
inigvutoi'y. 

700 Colnmba louconota, the whito-bellicil pigeon (Jordon III., 471). Near the 
enowB 

7‘J2, Tiu'tm inilc“hratil<», the ashy tuiTleilove (JerJon Ilf., 470 j S. F. VI,, 421), 
B ,000 to 10,000 feet; common 

794, Tui'tnr cambnioiists, the brown turtle dove (Jeiilon III,, 4:8). The Dliiis 
and Ionov Inlls , connnoii 

705. Tni't'ir sni'iitctisia, the sputted dove (Jerdoii III., 47(1). Up (o 6,000 feet; 
common. 

TOG Tiirfcnr risoria, tho commoa ring dove (Jcrdoii 111,481) Up to ,(,flOO 
foot ; common. 

707. Tiirtnr Inmiili?, fcho red turtle dove (Jerdoa II/., 432) The Dune and 
warm valleys ; rare. 

?9$. Cha^enphaps judiM. tic bronze-vins^ii dove (Jcjdo/3 III., 484). Vpto 
4,000 feet ; pot common. 

803. Pteroelop cxustiia, the common Bonclgiouse (Jerdon III, S02). Hie Duns 

only ? inve, 

802. (bis.) Syrrbaptes tlhetann«i. the Tibetan saiidgronBC (S F. VII,, 425). On 
tbo noi’thciii borders, 

60.3. Pavo ciistatus, the common peacock (Jcidon III., COG). The Duns only | 
common. ' 

804. Lophc*i)hflrii4 impoyanu'i, the moiinl (Jerdon IIL, 510). Prom 8,000Co 

12,000 feci ; not imcoininon. 

805. Ceriornia salyva, the SiULiia horned pheasant (Jerdon III., CIO). Protn 

9,()'iO feet to snow lino, 

808. Pnoiagia maciolopha, the koklos pheasant (Jerdon 111., 624). I1,000 to 

10,000 foot} not inre. 

809. Phasiiinna wall>ohli,tho olifr pUoa-,aiit (Jeidon III , 627). 5,ouo to 10,000 

feet ; seal CO. 

aiO. Euplocnmns albocrlatnlns, tho white-crosted kali] pheasant (JeidouIUn 
632). Up to 4,000 feet , common. 
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812, GtilliH £ei ruginens, the red juiiglu fowl (JeiJim III., 63(j) The Djiih iiiul 
^\ann -miIIcjo. 

8 lfl. T 4 ‘U'aog.illus Limii!ayej>'!i'., Lhc Iliin'l.r.aii ‘ni,*.v<oi'h (JlIiI'iH 
Afc glOIlt ciuf I\LIUIIS. 

817 . Lci\vn mvKjoli, the biiow pnitruliri’ (Jeidiui Ifl, SS,')), Nf'ar the ‘inow 

lino. 

818. Fraiicolinns vtilgaiia, the black [Kiitiidgc (Jonhm Ilf, Up to 5,801) 

feet , oainmou. 

820. Cacoabis cliuhoj, the chnkov (rfefdoii III. Obi) 8,000 to 9,000 feel , not 
coruDion. 

622. Oitygnrnifi iionticeri.uii', the gicy piii'ti'iilgc (Jcriltm III, Q69), In the Dunn 
only 5 common 

023. Oitygonilb gnlsiii-, tlio kyah iiaitiitlge (Joiilon III., 572 ) Kmnaon Tarai ; 
rure, 

823. Peidix hoi.ly->oiiuu, Alr-i ll'Miji'On's jtaitrhlge (M, F. VII, 43‘J) Above 
17,000 feet, vc ly laie, 

824, Aihui'icola toiquoolii 1 , the l-Vick-tliroatfil hill partriilge (.lei'ilon III , 677). 

4,000 to 9,001) feet ; Cunmuin. 

826 AiboiicoliL vuTo;-'’Ul.ui~, the iuloT)<i-Uir> atcil hill piirtiiilge ^.Tci’dnn III,, 
6781. Knmaun only , mro 

Bab. Porilicula a lUitlui, the jangle hu Ai-iiiisiil (.Tercloi* III., 581), 'i’ho Dhii.s and 
« arm ^ allcj-j. 

B29. Coturnix coimnniiiB, the eom (jniiil (Jurtlon III, 58G) Up to 4,0()0 ftek ; 
common. 

800 . CoUumx CM.vomanOlehcu, the Tain qnail iJcrilon 1 Ih, 686), The Dun-^ only 1 
common. 

831. ExcnUati)vi.\ Rhint-naw, the bhie-thvoatcil qwivil (.Icvdoa III., 591). The 
Diiii!) onh’; ritre. 

632 Tuvnlx tAiRom, the hlack-hi’casteil husitaid qnail (Jcvdnn III, 695). The 
Piins 5 cojnniQii. 

834. Tuinix joiulrra, the lai'gei button qiuiil (Jciilon III , 509) Ivumaou , Icmcv 

InH-i. 

835. Tui'iiix ilu’^Mmiion, the hiitton q\mil (.Jeidon 111,000) The Uolua Dan 

only I iiut ccininiou. 

833. SyphecitaU's hciigiileiibiq, the florikm CJcT«lon HI., CIG) T1 10 Dunq only ; 
not ion*. 

639 . Syi’licotide«i uui itii, the Ics-iCT florjkiu (Jordon III., Cl9). The Dfins only } 
rare 

843 Gliiiuola l.ietto, the-mall BwaJlow ploici (Jcrdoii III, fi32). The Duna 
only , not uoiiiiuun 

849. il'gmhtis nil »iuc.t, tlio Indian ringed jilovei (Jenloii III, G40). The Duns 
onlj ; iiil'O. 

852 C'hottn'ia giegnna, the Llnck-bided lapwing (Jeidoii III, 0)1), Dai'o j 
tiiiariit-'Vj. 

853. CliLttiiKiu »eu'*iir'i, llie whitc-taileillaimiiig (Jefduti III, O-iC). Tho Dujia ; 
lain } iiiigiat ry. 
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8C6. Lobiviuieliis Jtidiciis, llio icd wntticd liipmiig (Jeulun III,, fidS) Tji to 
4,00(1 Icctj common. 

81)0, Siu'cioiihovns bilobuH, tlio yellow nntllcd lupwing (Jcnlon 111, 61'i). The 
Duiis 5 a 1 are hlrnggler. 

867. IIoj)li)jit 2 viJs \eiUrftliB, the simi'-wiiigeil Inpwiug (Jcicion III., C.jO), By 

Ui(i hiy livci's. 

c558. Esftcii') vccitrviiosiiis» the gicat stonc-plorcr (.Tivclon HI, 0,62) The* 
Di'uis ; a inve stingglcT 

860 CEdiciiennis crepitans, the atpne-plo\er (Jcnlon III e.ll). Tlic Duni only ; 
not common. 

804. Gins louGOKerauus. the Invgc white crane (Jerdon HI., G03). Tdigiating , a 

raro 

80.6. Gina cinerea, tbo couimon ciiiuc (Jerdon III, COi). An occ.isioiial cold- 
woathei' niitfimit. 

600 , AnUn’opoidcs virgo, thcdcmoisellc crane (Jeidou III, 660 ) An occsi.^'ioiial 
cokl-n Gather migrant, 

807. Scolopax riisLicoln, the woodcock (Jerdon HI,, 670), Up to l2,000 feet ; 
not comiiiou. 

868, Gallimigo ncmoricola, the wood snipe (Jci'doii III, 672), Tlie Duns , not 

COllltllDll. 

860 , G.illiiuigo soliLaula, the Himalayan aolitnry snipe (Jevdon III, 673). Up to 
12,000 fec't j rare. 

871. Gallmiigo seolop.T.cinus, the couiniOTi snipe (Jerdon III, CVi). The Duns j 
common in winter, 

872 Gallimiflo giillinula, the jack snipe (Jerdon III., 676). the CfiiiB j common 
in wliitov. 

87JI Rliynclicoa IjengalenBW, the painted snipe (Jerdon HI., 677). The Duns 
only 5 not rare. 

879 Ibidui'liyiiolius striithcrsli, the rod-billed curlew (Jerdon III,, 686), In tlio 

interior j vaie. 

880 Maolictoa pugaax, tho rui£ (Jerdon III., 687). TJie Duns only, in tho 

winter, 

88-t Triiign miiiita, the little stint (Jerdon III., G9»). In the Dins in winter; 
occasionally. 

88Q. Tringa tcmruinckii, the white tailed stint (Jerdon III., G91). In the Olins, 
ill winter , occasionally. 

8DI. AcCitls ghiicoln, the '•potted sandpipei (Jerdon III, 667), In the Dims in 
winter, oceasionnlly 

692. Actitis ouiu'opiiB, the green sandpiper (Jer-dou III, 693). An occnslouni 
migrant, 

608. Actitis hyiioicncos, the comtnou sandpiper (Jurdon III,, 699). Along the 
bIioics of rivers. 

891, Totniiiia glottis, the grecushauks (Jerdon HI, 700). An occasionnl 
migrant. 

805. TotaniiB stngnatihs, tho little gvrecnbhanks (Joiilon III,, 701). A lare 

mlistuht. 
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80 S, Totanii'i lii9cnp, Ihc spoUod rcd^hnnlcq {Jenlon III., 702). A rnrn 
mlgi'niifc. 

897. TotniiU'i cati(]ris, tliG icdsliniiki (.TciHon HI 702). A rair migrant, 

808 . niniaiitopuH CMuliihiM, the stilt (.Terdon TIL, 704). A riiio migrant in the 

Duns. 

900 Mctopidug indimio, the ljron7c-\\iiiged ]nc.ana (Jeidoii HI, 708). Tlio 
Knmmiii Tiiiui and Dung. 

901. Hydi'opha'jianna chiriugns, the phoasaiit-tailed jncaim (.Toulon III, 709). 
Tlie Dtins and n'aini valleys 

903. Fulica fttra, tho haldcoot (Jerdon III, 716) Tho Ufiiis mid wann 
valleys. 

906. Gallimila cliloiopus, the water-hen (Jenlon 111,718). Uii lo 5,000 foot ; 

common. 

907. Erytlira phccnicnra, flio white bicasted water-hen (Jeitlou III., 720 ). In 

the Duns ; common. 

908. Poryana akool, tlio blown rail (Jerdon III, 722), Tlio HGns j rather 

rare. 

910 Porzaiift bailloiii, BaUlon’s cr.ike (Jerdon ITI, 733). Up to 6,000 feet ; not 
common. 

911. Porzann fnoca, LliQ rmI(J> rail (Jcidon III, 791), Blum Till j rare. 

910. Leptoptiliis j.ivaiiicus, the liair-ercsted Ftorlc( Jcidim III, 732). Tlie Dung 
only i rme. 

017. Jlyctcrla aiialralls, tho blnck-ncckcfl stoik (Jeidon IK , 734) The Diins 
only , rare. 

918. Ciconiiv nigra, tho binck itork (Jerdon III., 765). The Duns only ; 
rare. 

9 9. Ciconia alba, the white stoik (Jerdon III, 7.30). Tho Dung only; 
inrc 

020 . Ciooilia cplscopa, the white-necked stork (Jerdon III., 7.37). The Duns 
only ; laro. 

923. Ardia cinercn, the blue heron (Jerdon III., 711), The Dims and lower 

bills; laro 

924. Ardca pinpurca, the pmple heron (Jerdon IIL, 743), The Dims only ; 

rare 

096, Iloroilias alha, the large egret (Jerdon III., 744). The Duns only; 
ra'O 

920. IIcTOtlias intermedia, the smnllci egret (Jerdon III., 746). The Diins 
only. 

927. IIOTodias garzetta, the htlle egret (Jerdon III., 740) Tho Dung only; 
rnic, 

929. Biiphus coroinnndus, the cattle cgiet (Jordon III., 749). The Duns 
only. 

030. Aidcola grayi, the pood bcion (Jerdon III., 751). The Duns only; 
coinmnn. 

931. Bntonilea javninca, the little green heron (Jeidon III, 76J). The Dunn 
only. 
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D33. Arilctfca ciiinauioaiea, tlie chestnut bittern (Jordon III, 785). Blum Tal ; 
common 

936, Botanrus stellaris, the bittern (Jcidon 111 , 757 ) Tlic Dfiiis only; 
rnie. 

987, Nyciicoiax grisciis, the uighb heron(JcidouHI, 758), The iHiiaond «nrin 
viilleys; rare. 

938. Tantnhie Icucoccpbalus, thepcUc.m ibis (Jerdon TIT., 76i), Tlic DiJiis only 5 
vmo, 

941. Thrcskiornis mclanocephalus, ihc white ibis (JerJou III., 7Q8) The Duns 
only , Idle. 

042 Gcronticu.s papilIosuB, the black lbis(Jcr(lo» III, 769). The Duns only ; 
raie. 

94 b. Anser ciiieicus, the graylc-j goose (Jenloii III, 779). Migratory , not com- 
nion. 

940. Anser iiuliciis, the burred-heudod goose (Jeidon III,, 782), An occasional 
migrant 

950. Sarkiihoinis melanotiis, the black-backcd goose (Junlon III., 786). The 
iJfins only. 

DOl. Nettapus coiomandelmuufl, theoottou teal (Jerdoii III, 786). The Duns 
only. 

962. Dcnilvocjgna jiivanica, the 'whistling teal (Jeidon HI, 789), The Ddns 
only. 

953, Dcndvocygiia fulvRjthe large whistling teal (Jeidon III ,790) A Btragglor 
fioiu the oast 

964. Casai'ca rutila, the ruddy Bheldr-ike (Jcrdoii III, 791) An ocensioiial mi- 
giaiit 

957. Spatula cljpcatn, the Bhovoller (Jordon III, 796). A cold weather 
migrant, 

968. Anns boschnfl, the mallaid (Jerdon III., 798) An occastonil 

inigvnut. 

959, Anas poBcilorLyiioha, the spotted-billed duck (Jerdon III, 799), Tie Duns 
only. 

9C1. ChaululnsnniB sticpurua, the gadnall (Jerdon III,, 802), An occasional du< 
giant. 

9Q2. Dnllln acuta, the piu-tailcd duok (Jordon HI,, 603). An occafiienal 
migiant. 

9C4. Qiierqiicdula crccca, the commou teal (Jerdon HI., 800). A regular 
migrant. 

9G6. Qiicrqucdula ciroin, the blue-wiiigod teal (Jeidon Ilf, 807). A regular mt- 
giant. 

907. Braiila riifliia, the rcd-crcsted pochard (Jci'dou III, 611). An occasional 

migrant, 

908. Fuligula forma, the ipd-headcd pochard (Jerdon III., 612 ), A rare 

migrant. 

969. Tuligulu uyiocn, the white-eyed duck (Jerdon HI, 813). An occasional mi* 

gruut. 
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fl72. Morgiis iliergfiiiBor, tho mergnuHei (Jordon Ilf., 817). On the large liver? ; 
common. 

974. Podicep? cristatiis, the crosted gubc (Jcrdoii 1(1,821). A rare htiagglcr 
fioin tbo easi. 

976. Poiliceps minor, the little gvelic (Jeiilon III., S 22 \ Up to feet ; coni- 
mou. 

985. Stoiini scena, the large rlTor tciii (.Icidoii II[., 8.S6). Tlic Duns only, 
rare. 

987. Sterna javniiica, the hlnck-hcliicil tern tjcidon III , 84DJ. TJic Duns only | 
not coninioii, 

1003. Pcle-cnniis j.ivamciis, the Iciisci nluLe x>ehctin (Jerdon Ilf., 857). An occa- 
sioniil uiigraiil. 

1001. rclccaiiiis philippeiiais, the gicy pel icon (Jerdoii III ,868) An occiiHioiial 
niigiiint. 

1005. Gl'aculiis ciuhn, the Inrge coimiH.uit (.leidou 1[I, 86l). On the largo 
ilvcia , coninion 

1007 OiaciilU'i javameng, the little coiiiioi.iiit (Joulon. III., 803), The Dunu 

only ; not raie. 

1008 riotii? inelaiiogastcr, the ludiaii °ii.'ike bird (Jerduti IIJ , BG5). The Duns 

only, 
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REPmES. 

Reptiles are vortobrate animals that breatho by lungs and are 
cold-blooded and for the most pai-t oviparous. They include frog.?, 
toads, lizards, obameleons, salamanders, tortoises, turtles and ser¬ 
pent,? and are very widely and commonly distributed throughout 
India. When Dr. (xuutlier wrote his groat work (1864) on Indian 
reptiles, 282 species of snakes were recorded 
from India including British Burma, of which 
79 species were venomous, but of the latter 44 were marine snakes 
[IJydropMdcd) and of the reinaindor 17 were arboreal species, 

10 
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I'cclucing tlie venomous terrestrial snalces to 18, of -wliich only six are 
at all common. Theobald in his “ Catalogiio of tlio reptiles of 
British India,” published in 1876, omits tlio inavino snakes and 
describes 188 species, uf which only 33 .iro vononious. The follow¬ 
ing list only inclndos .species actually coliooted by Dr. IVat.sun in 
Kuiuaon and of the 23 recorded, eight are \ouomoas, a proportion 
not found in the plains of Lidia, A rcforouoc is given under each 
species to Theobald’s work, ■where a description will be fomicl. 

EEPTILIA. 

Order Sadria or Land Lizards. 

Group Leptor/lossa. 

Varaniis Dracoina, Linn.: common water lizard, attains to four 
feet in length, brownish oHvo colour, dotted with black scales : 
common near rivers. Tli. 38. 

Mocoa Idmalayana, Giintli.: four inches long, of ■which tail i.s half; 
colour above greenish olh’o, with a few interrupted .series of dark 
and wliitish dots ; a dark lateral band fioninose through eyes, inar- 
glned above with white : coinmom Tli. 57. 

Jl/bcoa sacra, Stol.: body l'»87, tail 2 inches : colour light bronze 
brown, with a few dark hro'wn spots accompanied by one or two iii- 
distinct pale spots acattored on. head and body ; very common. 
Th. 57. 

Group PachyglossiS, 

Uemidactyhis macnlatua, D. et B.: Jciigtb 5^ inche.s ; colour 
brownish olive or dark brown above, with darker spots, bands or 
streaks : occurs at low levels. Tli. 75. 

Gijninodactylus Laicderanus, Stol.: length about 4 inches : colour 
greenish brown, densely marbled and spotted with dark brown : 
rare, occurs in Ahiiora. Th. 81. 

Siianapondiccriana, Oiiv.: about 5^ inches, fawn-coloured with 
rhomboidal daik spots on the back and a pale yellowish streak from 
below the eye through the ear to the loins : frequent. Th. 102. 

Ccdvtes versicolor, Daud.: the hlood-.suekor j grows 14 to 16 
inches j in sunnucr, the males have the body red, head and neck 
yellowish picked out with red : very common up to 4,000 feet. 
Th. iuy> 
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StelUo tuherculutusy Gray: body 5 and tail Shindies : colour dark 
olive t very cojiimon up Lo 5,000 feet. Tli. 110, 

Stellio melanuritSy BlytU; body 3*7 aud tail 7‘7 iiicliojj : colour 
olive grey : soinewhat rare. Tli, H7. 

Slellio Dai/annSy Stol.: body 6 and tail 12 inches ; colour iu adult?- 
blackish : found in tho Bliabar. Th. 117. 

Order OpniDiA. or Snakes. 

Group 1.— Itarmless coluhrine snakes, 

Tjiphlops hothrioyhynckiiSy Giiiith.: giwvs to 11 inches ; brown 
above aud below or with the terminal ludf of scales slightly’ paler : 
occurs in Bhiibar. Th. 122. 

TijpMops tenuicollUy Peters : colour* olive, browner above, yel¬ 
lowish below : Bluibar, Th. 123. 

Typldops porrectiiSy Stol.: grows to 11 inches : colour above pale 
clioGolato or leadoa brown abovo shading into paler below : Bluibar. 
Th. 12'i. 

Smiotes Jlusnellii, Baud.: grows to- 27 inches : colour brownish 
olive with three dark orrow-ahajwd bands on the head very distitict 
and body crossed ’uith about twenty while-edged black bars : belly 
ycllo^v : very cOin/non oil grassy slopes. TJi. 150. 

Siniotes piii'actulatus, Giinth.: grows to 36 inches : colour brown 
either crossed by numerous straight light, black edged bands, about 
two scales broail or crossed by iiregular lines forined by the black 
edges of some scales or with some tweuty-tw'O pairs of palo black- 
edged spots down tho back, more or leas confluent: rare. Th. 152. 

temdeepsy Blytli: grows to 14 inches : colour abovo uni¬ 
form blackish ash, below whitish; frequent. Th. 154. 

AUabes Happily Giinth.: grows to 23 inches: colour uniform dark 
bronze brown or blackish above, whitish below : common. Th. 154. 

AUabes coUam, Gray : grows to 32 inches : colour brown above, 
while beloNV witli black dots ; ablack colhar yellow margined behind 
on tho nape sometimes witli a number of black dots: eominoii. 
Th. 15G. 

Co7npsosoma semifasciatum, Blytli j colour nhove palo olive grey 
transversely dark barred and spotted j a hoxsc-slioe mark with tlio 
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ends directed Ijackwards on the occipitals ; a pale, elongate, lateral 
ocellus on cacli occipital; belly whitish or ‘with a sliglit dusky tinge: 
common. Th. 164. 

Coinpsosoma Hodgsoniif Giinth.: grows to 63^ inclios : colour 
uniform brownish olive ; skin and margin of some scales black j 
lower parts yellowish : common. Th. 166. 

Fti/as imicosnsy Linn.: tho vat-snako or dhdman of the plains ; 
grows to 91 iiiclies ; colour light brownish olive ; scales with duslcy 
margins producing a reticulated appearance on the hind part of tho 
body and the pointed tail : very common. This with S. Russellii 
comprise nineteen-twentietlis of all tho snakes killed in the hills. 
Th. 163. 

T}'opido7iolus platt/cepSf Blyth : grows to 30 incho.s ! colour iu 
males above, dark brown, Avith a long elliptical mark on the nock 
and two rows of small blackish spots along the back anteriorly : 
below yGUo\N’ihh finely mottled vdth du-iky green and a distinct 
blackish band on each side : a coral red band along the ends of tho 
Tentrals : common on ground under trees. Th. 174. 

Psamniophis condannrua, Men*.: grows to 40 inches : colour buff 
or yellowish : is.abQlhno brown with a dark stripe, tsvo broad scales 
dowm either side of tho back from head to tail and a broader dark 
stripe on cither side of tho holly which w yollowi.sh : common. Tli. 
187. 

hpeodow sina/us, Shaw : brown orbl.ack barred with yellow, the 
bars being broken up on the sides and a bright yellow collar on tlio 
neck : grows to about 20 inches ; frequent. Th. 199. 

Pplhoa inoluvKSy Linn.: ojgar, chardo in Kumaiin \ grows to 
about oO feet, but specimens over 20 foot are rave ; have soon one 
of 25 foot killed in the ISaitem Dun of Debra ; coloration like tho 
Pahuidi but scn’CTiil .Hhiolds on the huaJ ami scales in 65 rows round 
the middle of tlio body : common up to 5,000 feet; seen in Bhubar, 
at (JUliimatli and below Tungiisitb. Th. 206. 

Group 2.— Venomous cohdn'ine &7icdes, 

JVnja tripmliansj Sion.: colma, knoivn as hohra, nag, hdla-samp, 
phitnuudu ; grows to 70 iiudie.s and is very common in tho hills, 
isock dilatahlu into .a hood; .scales smooth in 15 rows on the body, 
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but move numerous on the nock ; nostril botweeu two sbiekls. 
(Jolonr very variable from p<alo yellowish to pale and dark brown 
and Ijiack. Tlio apectaclo marks on tlio hood also vary in develop¬ 
ment and are somotimes replaced by a palo oval oye-shaped mark 
with a dark centre. Th. 208. 

Naja Elaps, ScliL: the aakurii/a of the plains; grow’S up to 200 
iuchesj has been identified from Pithoragavli and Kaladlumgi and 
occurs also in the eastern Bhubav. It is difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween young specimens and tile cobra; they are, howovei, of a pure 
jet black. The adult female is olive brown with paler cross bands 
deeply odgcnl with blaok : beneath white mottled with black about 
tho tail ; throat yellow. Th. 209, 

Calhphis Mac Clsllandiiy Boinb.: grows to about 30 inches Rnd 
is rare in Kumaon. Body and tail reddish brown witli generally a 
black vertebral line from the nape to the tip of the tail r liead and 
neck black, with a yellow bar behind tho eyes ; belly yellowish 
with black cross bauds or quadrangular spots. Sometimes the belly 
bars are alternately short and long, giving tho appearance of a chain 
of supra-abdominal spots. Tail black ringed or soinetimes without 
ring's and belly only spotted and sometimes the vertebral lino is 
absent and tlio body encircled with black rings. Tli. 214. 

Bnngarus cm'uUu8y Schii.; the karait of the plains and here fre¬ 
quent in the va/foys. Co/our above deep iustrons bhic-b/ack imf- 
form or streaked and I'oticnlated with white ; below white j grows 
to 54 mohos. Ooinim'od with tJie cobra it is a sbiggish sjJaJco .'Uid 
does not possess a hood hut like mostsusikos, howevor, it has tho 
power, when irritated of compressing laterally tho anterior six inches 
of its body. Xii. 215. 

Group 3.— Venomous viperine snakes^ 

Daboia RusselUi, Shaw : grows to 54 Indies and is common in 
tho hills. Colour above greyish or reddish bi own with three rows 
of blacklsh-browii annular ocelli each surrounded by an inner whito 
and an outer black ring down tiio back and sides : tho vertebral 
series ovate, tho others circular and soracthues with supplementary 
ocelli of small size interspersed below between the others. A bi'oad 
arrow mark on tho head formed by two pale linos from the snout 
over tho oyoa to tlio toinporul region. Bostral and labials yellowish 
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\vitl\ In’own margins. Belly yello-wiali or inarblotl witli brown. 

Th. 217. 

Grou|> 4 .—Venomous pitied vij>er^. 

Trbiicsurus cariitnlnsf Gmy : colour above uiiifovin grass green 
paler below or whitish : tail yellowibb or rusty i grows to 37 iuchoa 
Tills is one of the lianasoiiiest of tlio .xrboreal species and is frequent 
in the hills, Siwaliks and Bh^iar. It is easily recognised by its 
head hcing much thicker than its neck or body. Th. 221. 

TvImesiD'Hs montieola, Gfray : colour in males blackish ash, ill 
females and young pale brown. Two roxvs of square hlack spots 
along the back, nltomately placed or confliiGiiL : sides black or brown 
5 |iottcil r a yellow or white sti-eafc from the eye to tho nock with a 
Y-liko iniuk on the neck : belly densely miubled brown : grows to 21 
inches : rare, occurs hi vtdleys* Th. 220. 

IJnhjs lumalayanuSj Giinth.: colour dark brown, indistinctly 
spotted with darlccr .siiots transverse, edged with hlack : belly black, 
marbled with yellowiali ; a blackish band from the eye to the gape : 
grows to 25 inches: very common above 10,OUO feet : found on Biii- 
sar. Th. 225. 

R>:FEnBXCEB. 

Uuwll, P .—Au accotuit of Indinn acrpcnlB collcctcl oq ttic coiat of Coro- 
uiaiidcl. London, 1790 

Cantor — Spiccileginm BLTpcDtorum iinlicorum. CbI. J. H. I., VC: anew 
hooded ‘erpent, Aa, lies XtX , 87 • rcptilcB of thcMalnyflu peninsula nnd nJjnceat 
IBlnnds, J. A .S Ben XYX , 697, 897, 10540. 

Catalogue of reptiles uUiabitmg the InJiao I’emaBiila- IltU, XXII., 4C2, 52 I. 

'fylltr, Co/.—Ob^ervationB on u fuw' (ieckOB. Ibid., XXXIV., ii,, 535, 

Carllci/le, A .—Two new spcuicB of reptiles. Jhil , XXXVIll., li., 192. 

T/ieabal'l, n't—Cata[o;{ne of the reptilea in. the Miifleiun of tho Asiatio 
Society, Calcutta Extra mimbcr, 1868. Descriptive aitaloguo of tho reptiles of 
Britisli India. Ca'cullti, I87(i, 

I^ichotson, E. —Julian snakes Mndran, 1874. 

Fuyrer, J —Tlio Thauatopliidin of Indin. London, 1874. 

Slohczha —Notts on Indian and Malayan reptiles. J. A. S.Bcn. XXXIX., 
ii., 1.S4, 157 : on ludiau and Biiruiesc ophidiaiM, Ibid , XL,, ii., 421! on new or 
little known Lizard?, Ibid., XLl, ii, 80,jl77. 

Illan/unl, ii', — Notea on Bomo reptilia nnd amphihlai IbhK, XXXIX,, ji., 
335 notes on cei tain eiiakca,/6W., XLIV, ii, 207 on some li/ards from Sind 
/iid , XLV., ii , 18 : on rcptilin from the Hituplayn, i/'u/, XLVII, Ii., 126 : on 
ccrtuiu leptilcs and frogs, i&id, XLVUI, ii., 110: on reptiles Irozu Ajuioro, 
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'yAi'f/, XLVIII, il., lia, 127: on rcptllln from Persia, An Mag. N. II ilth Slt, 
XIV., 31 

Anderson, J —List of reptilian nccepaiona to the imiHoum of Ihe Asiatic 
Socioly, Calcutta, J A. S. Ben., XL, ii, 12 Note on Triunys Phuyr^i liy 
W. Tlieobalcl and Dr Anderson, in An Mag. 2?, H 4th Scr, Vllt., 83, 321 ; 
Stoliczkn, VIII., 212. Gray, Vill, 320: AuderBon, IX., 382, X., 213 ; Gray, JX., 
473 : X, 21S, 326. 

PISHES. 

Fishes form tlio foiirtli division of the Vcrtebr.'itm. Like tlio 
mninmnls, birds and reptiles, they possess a 
vortebraj but they am cold-blooded and 
breatlio by means of gills. The body may be divided into the head, 
Irnnk and tail and is provided ■with fins which accoi‘cliug to their 
position aro called pectoral, ’ventral, anal, caudal, adipose, and dorsal 
fins. For the fishes of India we fortunately possess Day’s great 
work whicli will enable the local student at once to distinguish lii.s 
captures. The following list is extracted from Dr. Day’s articles' 
on the " Geographical distribution of Indian fresli-water fishes” and 
gives a reference to the description of each species in his ‘ Fishos of 
India.’ There are sixteen families comprising eighty-scveii genera 
of fresh-water fishe.s found in India and Durma. Of these two only 
aro common to Africa and India only (not being Malayan) both 
being likewise Palmarctic: 32 extend to Uio islands of the Malayan 
archipelago and 12 aro common to the Indian, African and Jlalayan 
region.?, of which six aro likewise PalmarcUc. Further, if the 301) 
species comprised in the Indian genera bo taken, two only aro Afri- 
c.an and not Blalayan, but they .are also Palaiarctic t 27 are common 
to India and the Malayan archipelago and tw'o to India, Africa 
and the Malayan region. In tlio Himalaya there aro two groat 
classes, the Tartarian fauna from the Palmarctic region.? and tlio 
Hindustan forms and amongst the latter, the hill Barbels have a -well- 
marked distinct position. Altogether the Himdiayan region con¬ 
tains recorded ropresenhitives of some eighteen genera, but much 
still remains to be done by local workers in accurately recording the 
distribution of species. Every ono knows tho bewildering mass of 
vernacular names for fishes that obtain in every district, but a care¬ 
ful study of Day will enable tho naturalist -with a fresh specimen 

Ijoii'n Linn Roc, XIII., 1.18, 338- XTV, 5,34, 1878-70 • from which tho 
facts OB to dlBtrlbutioa aretnkem scealBO “iialics of rdikaml/' Progfl, Zol. Soc., 
1870, p. 781. 
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befoi'a him to dctormino the names of tho following amongHt oMicvs 
that are said to occur in the Kumaun Division :— selOf halAyan, 
halonjij gulydl, gadht'da^ not, Z»«m, gademy hakuloy kanaluway holmcuy 
jydhuy pharhatOy mingarOy unei'Oy bhagteroy sanero, damarmva, a?*o, 
balsnJo, dudhiloy gam'Oy bhegiy saulgaj kano, gdlav, kdli-karndly kai'- 

gatoy papanamy chilalmoa and the dry-liali known as asliidla, 

Some of these fishes are found in shallow pools near the sources 
of the great rivers and such ore provided with a transverse inferior 
mouth and a sucker behind tho lower jaw with which they attach 
themselves to the rocks iu order to resist tlio force of tho current. 
Tho cold in winter in these elevated regions is intense and in tho 
southern tract abutting on tho plains the waters are ever warm. 
Jii the Tami, the Bhttkaas and the Thiivus catch Ush chiefly lot' 
their own consmnption and in the hills the Doras are the princiital 
fishermen. All classes in the hills except a few Brahmans and 
Baniyas cat fish at all times. No sustained and systematic efforts 
have ever been made to protect fish from poachers and tho wanton 
destruction of fry and mature fish goes on almost unchecked. In 
the tract along the foot of the hills between tho Sarda and the Gan¬ 
ges, nets with meshes are used and the groat fishing season takes 
place in tho cold weather. In tho hills spoaiing fish by torch-light 
is sometimes resorted to and in GarhwAl they are often snared in 
nooses made of white horse-hair which are attached to a line strecli- 
ed across a rrVer and near each group of nooses, a bnghtly-aoJoirrod 
flower or piece of cloth is fastoiiecl. The lino is kept in its po.silion 
by a lenden weight and tho curious fish attracted by the novel object 
presented to them come swimming around it and are easily entangled 
iu tho nooses. 

Tlie Superintendent of Debra Duii reported on the state of fish- 
conservancy ill his district iu the following terms and there is reason 
to believe that what was written in 1871 is true of 1881 :— 

Breeding fish are destroyed in great numbers and the small 
fry are also largely captured. Tho former are taken in the com¬ 
mencement of the rains in every conceivable maiuicr. At that time, 
they run uj) sinalf stieams and are thou kiffed with sticks, are cauglit 
in nets, in baskets, by hooks fastened on lines and in many other 
ways. Small Ay are taken at the end of tho rains in baskets placed 
ill livlda at the outlets for irrigation-water and in tlio cold-weather 
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tlioy {ii’O captured -wholesalo in small-meshed nets. From the month 
of l\Iarch up to the boginniiig of tho rains, streams aro damnied and 
turned. In the districts along the foot of the hills tlio mountain 
toiToiits, when they burst from the hills, have three or four different 
beds, all of which are full daring the rains, but afterwards only one. 
Olio year tho stream is in one of these beds and another year in 
another. Tho poachers chooso a spot where tho stream and an old 
bed aro in close pro?£iinity and both have good pools in them. They 
then fix nets right across the stream about a inilo, or more, below 
this spot: finst, nets with largo meshe.s, and then nets with smaller 
meshes which aro kept in position by heavy stones placed on their 
lower edge and floats above. When the nets are all ready the 
operatoi’s dam up tho stream, and open a water-way into tho old bed, 
so that tho force of the water soon cuts a deep way for itself, nnd 
then the late bed of tho stream is left diy, except in tho deep holes. 
All fish that try to o^capo down aro stopped by tbo nets. Tlio 
poachers then take aivny all tho fish they want, nnd le.avo the rest 
to perish gradually ns tho pools dry up. Small fry may sometimes 
be seen lying dead, six and eight inches deep, in tlieso holes. The 
poachers, in a day or two, go through tho saino process somowhero 
elso lower down, and after a month or so wlioii tlio fish havo bocomo 
accustomed to the new bed, they commeiico at the top again, .and 
return the stream into its late bed, catching all the fish in tho now 
bcd.^ This is one of the most deadly modes of poaching, but, in 
addition to this process daring tlio same period, tho poachers are in 
the habit of using nets of very small meshes, witli which they catcli 
tho young fry of tho larger kinds of fish where damming tho stream 
i.s impracticable.” 

Some improvement has of late been elfected in Dehra Dfiii with 
the co-opeiution of the landholders by limiting the size of the mcsli 
in common use to one and a half inch between knot and knot; by 
prohibiting the sale of young fiy in tho markets and by eskiblishrng 
a close season during tho first two months of tho rains, but it is 
found that sometliing more than private iiiflnonce is required to 
check tho ^^^stcful use of this great food resource. In tho hills 
eoino action should be taken to protect the maMser, This fish so 
good for food and sport commences to run up tho smaller streiiuis 
‘ Sec furtlier Day’ii oIKcInl report on Indian fishcrlcB. 

11 
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about tho end of March or beginning of Aprilj and in June-Jiily 
largo specimens weighing ten to fiftoeii pounds may bo seen in liLLlo 
streams not nioro than a few yaiils wide. Tliese are all heavy with 
spawn and fall easy victims to the poacher. "Wliero the stivanns 
3iarrow and run between rocks, the Uoms fa‘<ten a .series of strings 
with .‘^linrp strong harked hooks every three imdies to the rocks on 
each side and in this Wcay seenre a vast number of the larger thh. 
In tbc hills also tho poI‘«iniiiig of pool.s with various vegotiiblo drugs 
is a common practice and could easily he discouraged. The portions 
of plants more commonly n^od for this purpose aie the baik of 
Ziintho.njlon the timur and Ifjhal of Kninaon, com¬ 

mon tliroughout the hills ; the frnit of CasearUt lomentosa, lloxb., 
thn child of tbo Shvalik tract and AiunmUls acrensis, Tiinn., tlio 
jonl'hmdra ami juUjJumi of Kiimaon, of which tlif) whole plant tritu¬ 
rated is used to poison fish or to o\pel leeches from tbo nu-stiils 
liencG its vernacular name. It is plaudbly stated that fish are not 
such a common article of food a.s to need con'.eivation, l)ut it is pre¬ 
cisely for this reason that they &honld bo piotected. T'isli aro 
universally Gaten by the castele^ss classes that form the majority of 
tho population and who aro also the first to suffer in times of scarcity. 
It is not so neae.ssary to protect tho fooJ-iesources of tho rich and 
powerful as to eonseivo those wliicdi might bo inado available for 
tho poor labouring man and bi-j family when famine is abroad. I 
■would, therefore, strongly urge tho prohibition of poaching and tho 
introduction of a close .season for the carp tiibo : in fact tho iutro- 
clnction of Ross’ Diin rule.s by logWative euactmont, 

PIECES. 

ORDER PHYSOSTOMI. 

Family— Siluridas. 

Silurus Afghana, Giinth. Day, dSl. Procured from Afglffm-, 
i.stanj Tvashiiur, Darjiling. 

Amblyceps Mangois, Buclu Day, 190. Procured from Knngva 
and Darjiling and found iii the upper Jumna. 

Bagarius Yarrellii, Luch. Day, 495. Tlio ijiincK found near 
Hardwiir and called the fresh-water sliaik. It attains a length of 
six feet or luuic. 
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Glyptosternum Lonab, Sykes. Day, -iOU. I'rcciu-ecl m tUo 
head-water,s of flic Jiinma. 

Glyptosternum trilineatum, Blyth. Day, 107. Procurfid from 
Nepal. 

Glyptosternum couiroatre, Stein. Day, 407. Tlimalayau 
streams. 

Glyptosternum Botia, Bucli. Day, 497. A inoimtain stream 
species found in the upiier Jumna. 

Glyptosternum pectiuopterum, Day, 499. Pound in Hie 
■Himalaya from Kangia to Darjiling. 

Euglyptosternum lineatum, Day, 500. Found in the upper 
Jumna. 

Family.—CypRiNiDJE, Carps. 

Homaloptera maculata, Cray. Day, 525. Found in the Hi¬ 
malaya, also in the Wyuid anJBhawaiii rivers, Mjulias. 

Discognathus Lamta, Buch. Day, 527. Pathir-clmta, com¬ 
mon in the great rivers having tlioir oidgin in the hills 5 taken in 
Chamba in the Himalaya. 

Oreinus sinuatus, Hockel. Day, 529. Ocems in tho rivors 
within tho hills and attaches itself by a sucker to tlio rocks and 
bonhlGva and thus resists the action of the ounent. Tho species of 
this genus with Sehizo}vj<iopsisy Sehzolhorax, rt^colrnrhus, and Dip- 
ti/ckus arc strictly residents of tlie hilly regions of the Himalaya, 
though a few descend to the plains. The goiiiis Oreinus extends 
from Afghanistan along tho Himalaya to the frontier,s of China. 
They also dcsceucl a short distaneo into tho livers of the plains niid 
arc absent fioiu tho level plateaus on the summit of the Ifimii- 
laya. 

Oreinus Richardsonii, Cray, Day, 530. Thi.s is the so-called 
mountaiii-tront of Kumuon, of which a figure is given by McClelland 
in J. A. S., Ben., lY., 39. 

Oreinus plag'ioatomus, Heckel. Day, 530. Tliis .species occurs 
throughout the Himalaya from Afghanistan to Blnddu. 

Schizopygopsis Stoliczkae, Stcind. Day', 531. Found in tlin 
cold ivater.s of tho Himalaya about the soiu’ce ol the Iiulus, libet; 
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whoi'Q tho rivers aro snow-fed and many of them never roacli tlio 
so^. 

Schizothorax pro^astus, McClelf. Dny, 532. TIio dindwa of 
these Provinces : occurs from the head-waters of the Gaurj-cs east¬ 
wards. ° 

Scliizothorax eaocinus, Heckeh Day, 533. Procured in Kash¬ 
mir and Laddk. 

Ptycobarhus conirostris, Steind. 533. Procured in the 
head-waters of tlie Indus and Tibet. 

Diptychug maculatus, Steind. 63d. Procured in the 

head-WEitera oF the Indus and Yarkand rivers, Tibet and Kcpdl. 

I»abeo diplostomua, Heckel. Day, 5-10. The muheli of Hard- 
wdr occurs in the Himdlayan. rivers from tlie Panjab to Asdm, in¬ 
cluding the rivers at their buses. 

Labeo dyocheilus, M’Glell. Day, 5ih3. Tire hmcdla of thes» 
Provinces : occuis in the same localities as the preceding. 

Labeo Pangusia, Buch. Day, 541. Occurs throughout the 
Hiinalaynn range uiieI descends to the delta of the Ganges. 

Labeo xaiciopbtlbalmna, Day, 542. Occvivs in tlve H.\Ttv5.iaya. 

Labeo sindensis, Day, 544. Occurs at Hardwdr. 

Cirrhina Latia, Buch. Day, 548. Occurs along the Himalaya 
in the hill rivers. 

Barbus ohilinoides, il’Olell. Bay, SOS’. Occui-s throughout 
the Himdlaya as far east as Asdin and descends into the Ganges. 

Barbus Tor, Buch. Day, 5G4. Occurs throughout tho hill 
xlvers : tho vialxdscv of iiaphormen. 

Barbus hexastichus, M’Olell. Bay, 565. Occurs commonly 
in all rivoi’s on and around tho Himalaya. 

Apidoparia Jaya, Buch. Day, 585. 'IDxo palmiwa Hard- 
wdr : occurs also at Tidjpnr on tlio Jnmna. 

Barilius Vagra, Buch. Day, 589. Common in the livers of 
the Hiindlayan and siib-Himalayau ranges The fishes of the genus 
Barilius prefer rapid .stream.? and frequently usccml tho rivers of tho 
liilla. 
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Barilius Sohacra, Buch, Baj, 590. riocmed from Hnrd- 
xvAr. 

Barilina Bendelisis, Buch. Day, 590. "Pound in tlio HimA- 
loyan rivers and also in the plains (except Shid and the Malabar 
coast) and Ceylon. 

Danio ECquipinnatus, M’Clell. Day, 590. Hitliorto received 
only from tire Hiindkyan rivers eastward of ITepal. 

Danio Dangila, Buch. Day, 596. Procured in tho hills near 
Darjiling and in the Qaugetic delta. 

Botia nebulosa, Blyth. Day, 606. Hitherto only from Darji¬ 
ling, 

Botift DarioBuch. Day, 606. Procured at Hardwdr. 

Botia GetO, Buoh. Day, 606. Pound from Sind through the 
Pnnjiib and Himalaya to Asnm. 

Botia almorhse, Gray. Day, 607. Found in tho SuU river 
below Almora, also in Kasliniii*. 

Leptocephalichthys Quntea, Buch. Day, COD. From the Paii- 
Jhb to Asnm, including several of iho Himakyan rivers. 

Nemaoheilus rupicola, M’Clelt. Day, 61S, Occurs in tho 
rivers of tho upper Himdkya and (?) ^het at U,000 feet above the 
level of tho sea. 

Nemaclieilus montanua, M’Clell. Day, 616. Occurs through¬ 
out tlie Ifinnllayft. 

Nemacheilua sonatua, M’Olcll. Day, 618. Occurs in the Jum¬ 
na, Ganges and their affluents : iahen iu Dolim Dim. 

Nemacheilua ladacensia. Giinth. Day, 618. Tibet. 

Nemacheilus apilopterus, Cuv. Dny, 820. Recorded from 
tho Himalaya. 

Nemacheilua marmoratua, Heckel. Day, 620. Recorded from 
the Kashmir lake. 

Jfemaoheilua Stolicak®, Staind. _ B-V, 'b tke 

Indus near Loh and in dia YArkand river. 

NemacheUua gracilis, Day. Day, 621. Taken iu iho iiead- 
■wntorB of the Indus. 
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JJnmilhm-nuchanan —^FtRlicfl of the Ganges. Edinburgh, 1822 
Si/hca —rishcB of tlie Diikhun. Trans. Zool. See , II., 340 : Cal, J. N. IL I., 
. 05 

CnnJor—Catnlognc of Malayan fishes J. A. S Ben, XVIII, 083. 

Jerilou —FiflLita of Southern lu-lia. J. L S , Mod > XY , 302, 

M'CUllnnft —Tnilion CypriniclfC, As Il«*g , XTX., li., 917 Pishes of Afghiiil- 
ibtiUi, Cal J. K, IL, II, SCO: Munntnin trout of Kiimaon, J. A, S,, Ben , 1V, 30 : 
UeM’ BpecicB of CyprlniclfE, Ibn!., VII., 941 . VIII., 050 

Bhjlh\i\\c& Qi Burma, XXIX., 138: Caitilngmoua fi'-liea of Ben- 
gfil, Ibid., XXIX, .3.5 : Fishta obtained near C'aloiitla, Jbid., XXVII., 207 
Heal an —Iiuliiin fr^sli-watcr fishes. London, 1876, 

Paij — Tlic rislios of India, being a natural hislory of tlie (iBhea kiioii n to 
■ inhabit the Beaa iincl freRh-waters «if India, Biiriua and Ceylon, London,. 1870- 
78, Tins work Bupciflcdes all that have gone before. 
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CONTENTS. 

Lnn(1 find fiesh-'wfttcr BhellB. Arachnidn loBecls Colcoptcrn. Orllioplerci. 
nenilptuni. Neiiroptera. Lcpidoptcra Ilyiiioiioptern. DipLcra. Mynapoila- 

MOLLUSCA. 

'XliG section of tins order found in tlio Himalaya is confined to 
Tcmfitriiil and fliivia- *tnd frcbli-^\atev shells, No special 

tile fihcillB, work on tho liill species has yet been written, 

but they aro incidentally noticed in the catalogues (piotcd nnioiig^t 
the rcfeicuces at loot. Tho uninials of this clas.s possess a head fnt- 
nished with organs of touch and vi.siou and sometimes of hearing. 
Some live on land, hut most live in water and little lia.s yet been 
done to describe the animals themselves .apart from their shells. My 
thanks are due to Mr. W. Theobald for placing his lists at my 
disposal. I have again to repeat that these lists are neither exhaust¬ 
ive nor up to the present shate of science, but are meiely suggostivo 
notes which will aid those who desire thoronglily to inve^tigato the 
local fauna. 

Class GASTEROPODA. 

Family ATelaniida. 

Melania, Lam. —scahra, .d/dli. C, 1. 1. 73 j /. 1-7 : tnberculata, 
Ahlll. 0. L t. 74;/. 1-4. 

Family A7npitUarid(S. 

Ampiillaria, La7n. —glohosa, Swain, j C. I., t. 113 ;/. 3-5. ? 

Family Vivqjarida:, 

Vivipara, inm.—bongalensis, ; G. I. i. 7G. /. 8-10 : dissi- 

milis, ARtll, ; 0.1., t. 100 ; /. 3, 4. 

Family Ii{ssoid(s, 

Bithynia, Lam. —coraineopoma, Benson; C. I. t. 38. /. 1 , 4, ? : 
pulchella, Benson ; 0.1. 1, 38; /. 5, 8. 

Tricula, Benson. —montann, Benson ; An. Mag. N. H. 1802, 
p. 416. 
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Family Zonilida 

Mficrochlamys, Benson. —chloroplax, Smson; C. l.t. 32 1,4, 

glauca, Benson; 0.1, i. 63 j /. 10 : indicft, Benson; C. I. 87 ; . 
7, 10 : splondous, Ilulton; C. 1. 1, 51;/. 7,10 : nuda, Bf. 0. I. t. 31; 
/, 7, 10 : vesicula, Benson; 0. I. t. 63 4-6: ornatissima, Benson; 

C). I. t. 60 ; /. 4 : planiu»cula, Benson; C. I. i. 32 ; f. 7, 10 : prona 
JS'ev. Moll. Yark. Mis. 

Sitala, —Bullula, ITutton; C 1. t. 61 ; /. 2 , 3 : Nana, 

Hutton \ C. I. t. 61; f. 7-9 : raJicicola, Benson ; 0.1. t, 62 ; f. 10, 
Kalielia, W, Blnnf, —^barakporensis, Pf,; G, I. t. 87 ; 7 : 

fasfcigiata, Hutton ; 0.1. 1. 16 j /. 5. 

Heiniplecta, Albers, —monticola, Hutton; C. I. t. 52 j/. 3. 
Ariophanta, Besmo. —cyclotrema, Benson; C. I. i., 28 3 f, 10. 
Holicarion, Ferussae. —monticola, Benson; Pf. Mon. II.j 497 ; 
gcntolla, Benson; 0.1. t. 66 ; 1, 4 : eassida, Hutton; J. A, S. 

Bene., YII,, 214 ; Ftemingii, Pf.; C.I. t. 66 ; /. 5, 6 : ovatus, H 
Plan/. / J. A. S. Ben. 1871, ii., 44. 

Family Helicida ; Snails. 

Frufcicola, Ilildyeth .—Huttoni, Pf. 

Vallonia, Risso. —hnmilis, Hutton; 0.1. t. 61 ;f. 4-6. 

Poronajus, Albers. —cwcnopictiis, Hutton. 

NnpEcus, Albers .—arcuatua, Hutton; G. I. 20 2, 7 : Boy- 

sianus, Benson; 0,1. f. 22 j /, 6 : ccratinna, Benson; C. I. t. 80 ; 
/. 2 : cfXilebs, Benson; O.I. t. 80 ;/. 1: fallaeiosng, StoL; kmiawa- 
rensia, Hutton; C. I. 19 ; 3 : pretiosus, Cantor; 0.1. L 23 ; /. 

7 ; I'ufisti’igatus, Benson; C. I. t, 20 ;/. 4 j 23,/. 10 : segrogatua, 
Benson ; G. I, t. 80 ; 10 : Smithii, Benson; 0.1. i. 20 ; /. 6 : 

'vibox, Jlniton ; C, T. L 20 J /, 5 : t. 23, /. 2. 

Opeas, Albers. —-gracilis, Hutton ; Pf. ii., 157 : latobvicola, Ben¬ 
son; C, I t. 79, f, 7. 

G-lossula, Albers. —^balanua, Benson; Grl in Sc. I. t. 8 , /. 12 : 
iota, Benson; lo|)t( 3 ‘ipira, Benson; C. I t, 35,/ 2 ? 

Gyliiidrua, F{t&. —iiisnlaris, Bh.; C. 1. 1. 22, f. 10. 

Pupa, Brapar.- —ourina, Benson; G.I. f, 101, /. 10: orculn, 
Benson ; 0.1. t. 87 ; / 1, 4 : plicidons, Bemon; G. I. t. 100 ; /. 8 : 
tutula, Benson ; Coiicb. Icon, 625, t. 84, 
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Succinoaj Ift'aper. —Bniisoui, Pf.; 0.1. 1, iu •, f. 0 : iiklicuj Pj\ 
C. T. # G7, / 1, 4. 

Claiirfilia, Vrapei '.—cylindrica, Gran, C I. ?. 24, / 4. 

Eunea, Adams .—■bicoloTj Ihillon ; <4.1. 1. IGO, /. G. 

Order LimKOPHILA. 

rainily Au/'ieuUdif!. 

Carycliiuin, —^iudictim, Bcnaon\ An, Mug. N IL, ISVJ, 

\i. 104: Boysianum, Benson, Ibid, 1864, 210. 

CWlo,stole, i?cnson—scalaris, Benson; An. Mag. H., 18C1, 
p. 136. 

Family Limnaida —Pond-sLell,'! 

Liinnco.a, Lam.; acuminata, Lnm, ; 0. 1. /. 60 ;/. S, 9 ; lutool.i, 
Lam. ; C. I. t. 70,/. 5, 6. 

Plaiiorbis, Guett.—ca>noaus, Ben.; 0.1, i. 39, /. 7-9 : calafln.'ii=, 
Ben.; 0.1. t. 39, /. 1-3 : colnpressiis, Ben. ; C. I. t, 99, /, 1, 4 : 
convoxiuscnlus, Hutton; C. 1 .1 99,/. 8-10 : cxnsfcas, Besh. ) C. 1. 
t. 39,/. 10 ; t. 40,/. 10 : labiatiis,-Gen.; J. A, S. Ben., 1850, p- 350t 
rotula, Ben.; 0.1. t. 99,/ :3, 3. 

Ancylus, Geqf. —^verruca, Ben.; C. 1. 1. 81, / 2, 3. 

Order EOTOPHTHALMA. 

Fainily Cyclophoruke. 

Cyclopliorup, MotilfoeL —exiil, Denson, C. I, t. 47; /. 7, 

Alyca3n.s, .strangulatus, JliUton; C. 1. 1. 93 ; f. 2, 3. 

Family Biplommaiimihe. 

Diplommatina, iJensort—costata, Hutton; An. Jlag N, IL 1819j 
p 194 ; folliculiiH, Pf.; Hid, i>. 193 : Iliittoni, Pf.; Prog?. Z, S.j 
1852, p. 157. 

CLASS PELilO’^PODA. 

Order Veneracea. 

Family CyTenWis. 

Corbioula, occidena, Benson; C. I. f, 138 ;/ 8, 9. 

Pisidium, HeveUianum, Tkeoh; Progs. As, So(^■ Pcq.j 

1875v 
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Order Lucinacea. 

Family Unionidw. 

TJnia, 3''hUipsson —niargiuulis, Lnm. ; 0.1, i. /’. '2 ; t. W,/* 

; corrugalu‘^j Mull,, C. I. *15,/. 2-5 ; ctumleuHjXea; (J. I, i.j ; 
/3. 

Reftrenets. 

Ilniilcy, S, jiiul Thcob.alil, W.—Concholojjia Indicn, Illnstrations of tlie laud 
and frc'^li'U'atcr sliellH o£ Tfritieli Inilin, London, 187ii. Referred to ns C, I m 
Ihe list above. 

Theobald, "W CatalogiiG of tho laud mid frenh-waier bIioIIb of BritiBli India. 
CftlcQttn, 187« 

Ncvill, G, llandlint of the nliclls in the Indian Musciiin, Calcutta 

Tlicrc are .also several very intcrcatiug papers in the Journal of the AHiatie 
Society, Calcutta, on Iiuliiin ehellB by Messrs. Theobald, W. Blnnford and 
G. Ncvill. 

ARAOHNIDA—Mites, Scorpions, Spiders. 

Tho Ariichnidu iorni a class of the groat sub-kiiigdoin Ai ticulahi, 
which also includes the Annolidtc, Crushicoii, 
Ainclmida Myriapoda and In&octa. Tlioy Iiuyg no pro¬ 

per nictaniorijliosi®, though during the several motiUiiigs that some 
pass throagi\; structural chaugos take place, uhicli approach in cha¬ 
racter the incomplete metamorphosis of certain orders of insects. 
[ii tho Arachnida, tho head and the thorax aro aolderecl together hi 
one piece known as tho ceplialo-thorax, and to tlie lower .suiTace of 
this, as a rule, the legs arc attached. Tho head is furnished with a 
pair of jaws called maxillai and the inandihlcs of iiLsucts aro repre¬ 
sented by falcc?, organs intended for seizing and compressing tho 
insects or other substances on which the avaclinid.s prey. Thoro is 
also a part of variablo form representing tho lahiuin in insects and 
in many a lujula or tongue. In some, these dilfevent portions aro 
soldored together to form a sucking apparatus. Nearly every species 
possesses simple eyes varying in luirahcv from two to twelve and of 
hr.^it importance amongst tlie spiders in the'most received sy-stem of 
olassificatioii. The abdomen is joined to the tliorax by its entire 
breadtli or by a pedicel and is cither imsegiiientod or segmented. 
It i.s somctinics, as in the scorpions, prolonged into a segmented tail 
or in others into a button or a more or less hair-liko appemlago or 
IS furnished ivitli spinners and spinnerets. Arachnids aio cither 
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rA’ijiai'Oiis oi’ ovo-vhnparoxis. Thoy aro clisitribiitod into Hio follo\\- 
ing oi'dors :— 

I .—Acarifhaf mites. 

II.— rijcnogannUa, marine parasites. 

III. — Phalangkho, Harvcsfc-mou : includes the family Pha- 

lungules. 

IV. —Solpvgldca : conlAins the family Galeodides. 

V.— Scorpionidea^ scorpion-s : contains the families P.soiulo- 
scoi’pioncs, Aiidroctonoidosj Pauclinoiclcs. 

VI.— Thehjphonidea: contains the families Tliolyplionides and 
Plirynides. 

VIL— Araneidea^ spiders : contains some thirty-two families 
and sorao 260 genera. 

Tlic Acaridea comprise mites of all kinds and are common un¬ 
der the bark of trees, in the ground, in water and on decomposing 
animal ami vogotnblo matter. Thoy include tho Indian itch insoefc 
{Sarcoptes huUea) and the mites of cheeso and .sugai and are fre¬ 
quently found as parasites. The Pycnojonidm arc marine parasites, 
of which an Indian species (P. Kroyei'i\ has lately hcou described^ 
by Blr. Wood-5Ia.son. Tho Pludangidca live on tho young of other 
S 2 )iders, ccrbiin Acaridea and small iii.‘»cets. Tlio Bolpngidea coui- 
pri.se certain spidor-liko animals which differ from tho true spiders 
in several structural details. To this order belongs tho Galeodes 
faialis, Herbst (=i-wff.i‘,IIntton), of which the late (Japtniii llultou 
lias left us an interesting nccomit. Ho tells us that it was his cu.s- 
toin during the rainy season to .s^iread a sheet on the ground any 
fine evening and placing a lamp near it, to collect tho iiuinorous in¬ 
sects that assembled. One evening two or three of these spiders 
made their appearance and no sooner did a moth or licotle alight 
than they snapped it up and devoured it. He scoured ono and 
^ilacecl it in a vessel, the bottom of which was well supplied with 
earth ^vhich liad heeii hardened by pouring water on it and then 
allowing it to dry. Tho Galeodes soon began to dig a hole and in 
a very short time succeeded in making itself a subterranean retreat 
in wliich it usually resided, seldom coming out beyond tho mouth 
of its don. It proceeded to dig out tho earth at first witli its strong 
jaws, cutting it aw’ay in a circle, and having thus Igoseaed tJie soil, 

^ S. Ai Ben., XLII., u., 171. 
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it- g.itlicrecl it togctljcj: into a heap ■with its antoriov palpi anti threw 
it out behind as a dog does iu fscratcliiug a liole. "Wlieu it had by 
this moans .succeedod in excavating a halo sufficiontly largo first to 
enter, instead nf throwing out the loose earth as at first, it gathered 
a cpiaiitity togotUor and tsiirrouuding or einbraring it with the- au- 
torior palpi, shoved the load hj’ main force before it up to the mouth 
of the cave and then returned for more. Having completed its 
task, it remained fox* a few daj's stationary and then refused to feed, 
It proved to he a femalo and deposited its ova, which appeared to be 
of about tlie size of a somowhut. largo niiistard-^cod and of a whitish 
line. Those hutched in about a fortniglit and the young in al)out 
three weeks cact their first skin, when the jaws and palpi Ixccainc a 
deep brown. They now commenced to move ahyut, hut ut the first 
sight of daiigei- invariably fled for refngo to their mother, who was 
able to distinguish between them and insects given to her as food. 
She Avas ahrays ready for food, consumhig at a single efiort a lizard 
throe inches long excinsivo of the tail and being able to destroy a 
young I'lrd and the yoniig of a musk lui introduced to lier den.: but 
these she did iiot cut. One has been knoAvu to kill and eat a good 
sized scorpion. Tho usual size of an adult spooiinon is 2'lj" — ^'0" 
long anti the body or abdomen is about the size of a thrush’s ogg. 
IV'^liGU ill motion the body is elevated from the ground and the two 
jjairs of paljii or feeler,s are erected, ready for a seizure. The head 
is armed with two tooUied chebe or double jaw.<;, soniowliat Hko the 
fore-aims of a scorpion, one pair of rvhich are advanced to hold the 
prey whilst the other cut it. The jaws thus nltcvnately advanco 
and cut until the victim is sawn in two. 

The Scoi'pioniJea or .scorpion'^ are too w’cli known to require 
description. They vary in size from tho little hook scorpion (^Chelifer) 
hardly quarter of an ineh in length to tho great black scorpion 
measuring six inches. Inpai'tsof thoconntiy there avo persons 
Avlio profess to lie able to lake any scorpion in their hands with im¬ 
punity and at several Ulin^almiin shrines in the North-^Vestern 
Pi'ovinccs scorpitHi.s arc esteemed sacred. Tho family TJtchjplio- 
'ixldi's of the ovihn ThcUiphonulca comprises a reinarkahlo honiogo- 
noons groiq) of wliicli India po.s.sesscs a fair number of examples, 
hast ol all como ()ii‘ Ai'anculea or true -spiders, rallying in size from 
‘ J. A. fi. , XI., 837. An M«g N. 11, N. S, XU, 81, 
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filmost microRcoinc niihnals to tbe great ^^hicb U said to 

prey (?) upon birds. Tliere is no doubt but tliat iu tlio Araclini<hr 
■we bavo a class of ammais regarding wbicb ttie Indian nat\irali;--t 
can afford considerable aid to science, for there is practically uotliing 
known regarding its species iu Upper India. The geographical range 
of some spiders is very great; Artema convexa is found in Pernam¬ 
buco iu Soulb America, in equatorial Africa and iu Moevut, and 
Gasteraeantha froniata is found in Africa and India. Hence, as 
observed by Stoliezka, wo may reasonably expect to find in IVesLom 
India a great number of species identical with those of Arabia and 
Egypt ] ill southern India many rcferuble to Ceylon species and 
nearly allied io those of jlfnuritius and in tlio Pnrniese region 
otber.s identical with or akin to tho spiders of the Indian archipelago. 
To the west an admixture of African types and to tlio east a ming¬ 
ling of Malayan types will bo found to prevail ns iu tho IWtet/rata. 
Ho adds “ It is really remarkable that in examining a collection 
of spiders from our Eastern frontier, togetlicr with another made in. 
Western India, often scarcely a single species will be found to bo 
identical to both parts. Bengal has ft strong admixture of Malayan 
typos and .several species are coiniuon to it, Burma and Asdm. Tho 
Western Himalaya possess in Hie Arachnoid fauna a prominently 
European character, as Iboir general climate would lead \is to ex*- 
pect, and the Eastern Hnndiaya probably contains some C’liinp.so or 
hlahiyaii types. It is strange that not only dislike but a real enmity 
and ill-fcoliiig against Arachnids appears io have taken hold of 
men’s minds. Ho eloubt tho few species which secrete u poismiong 
fluid in special ghaiids and through its use occasionally become d.an- 
gevous are the soirrce of much of this Ul-Eceling in India. Tlicy 
are, on the wliole, certainly harmless and as regards usefulness are 
scarcely suipassed by any otlior class of animals. They Uvo -wliolly 
on insects and destroy n very largo number of those which often do 
miicli damage to both animal and vegetablo life. Their instinct also 
is very highly developed and shows itself not only in tho wny iu 
\vhich they obtain tlioir living but in their exposhiou of the art of 
weaving. Their whole life is passed in cai-rying out arrangoiueiifs 
for their sui)port that presuppose a considerable amount of thouglit 
and deliberation.” Spiders should be preserved in .■^piiits of ^viua 
Tho colom-g are, how’ovor; so fleeting that the collector should at (ho 
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iimo of capUn'e note the colour ns ■well as the habits of tlio species, 
■\vhctliur terrcstiial or aquatic j whether it secures its prey by 
running after it, jumping on it or hy lying in ■wait for it in 
natural or artificial colls ; whether it has a fixed homo, and if so, 
wliethcir the relicuhitions of tliQ weh are close or in open geouietiical 
order. All these matters arc aids for the correct identification of 
species. 

ARAOHNI0A. 

in.—Pn,VLANGIDEA, 

Family Phalangides. 

Gagi'clla, atiata (Gal.), signata (As.), Stol. (Aodiithoiiotu^’) 

iilgci Koch: (Plialangium) monocaiitliuin, Ilerhst, 

rV.—SOLPUCTDEA. 

Family Galeodhles, 

Galcodcs^ Oliv .—fiilalis (=vor£ix, lluUoii) (N. I.) Ilcrhfii; Ijrovipes 
(ilad.) Gerv.: oiicnhilis (iV. Ben.), Slol. 

Y .—ftCORriONIDBA. 

Family Psendo-scorpiones. 

Cholifei', Leach. —cancroides (N. L), Linn. 

Family Andvoctonoides. 

Butlms, Lcoch .—afei [N.L), incgaceplialu.s, Omsar, Koch: S 2 )inifer, 
Lhv. 

Family Pandmoidcs. 

Bcorpiops, Pet .—^Hardwickei (N. I.), Oerv.: slaber, Ilonp. 

yi.—^TnELYrHOEIDBA. 

FiiHiily ThelypItottUles. 

Thelyplioiius, Lair .—aiigiistiis [=pvoscorpio, Latr.'], (Ben.), Lu^ 
cas: indicus, scabrimis, assamonsis [^rufima- 
ni\s, Lucas ?], Beddomei ("W. Bei\.), Stol.: cau- 
datus (Ben. Mad.), Lin?u 

Family Phnjnides. 

Phvynus, Olio .—TVhitei (Ben.), Gero.: inargiuemaculatus, nigvi- 
zuauus, Koch, 
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VII.—Abaneirea. 

Family Lyco&ules. 

Lycosa, Lair. —initagatrix (Mad.) Walck.: Grcenallia' (N. I.)^ 
Black. 

Dolomcdes, Lair. —loiighnaniis (Cal.), Sit/Z, 

Family Sphasules. 

Spliasiis, Walck. —indicus, TTaM*.; Bl<icL vii’idanus 

(C.il.), siinilaris (Cal.), StvJ. 

HcYsilia, Sav. — calcuttensis, Siol. : indica, Zacas, 

Family Salticides. 

Salticiis, Lalv —bignttotiis (N. I.), candidus {N. I.), Black. 

Family Tkonimides. 

Thomisua, WalcL —tulicro&us, Black.: piigilis (Cal), elongataa 
(Ofll.), Peolianns (As.), Slot. 

Spams,sus, Walch. —striatns (N.-W. P.) Black. 

FaDidy Bmasides. 

Giiaphosa, Lair .—Harpax (Bom.), Caitd). 

Crassiis, Wakh —dclicatns (N.-IV. P.), Black. : macilonin.s, asiro- 
logu.s, luridus, ferruginous (Bom), Cumh. 

Obchacanlliiuni, Koch .—inoruahmi, insigno, vovax, indicuin, (Bom.), 
Cavihridge. 

Olubionn, iftir.—fiUcftta, diassodcs (Bom.), Camh. 

Family Ayelenides. 

Tegeiiaria, Walck .—■civiUs, Walck. 

Family Bictynides. 

Fresus, TF«/c/u-.—tibialis (Mad.), Camb. 

Family Scytodides, 

Scyfcodcs, Latr, —^propinqua (Cal), SlA, 

Family P/iolcidcs. 

Pholcus, TFa^c^.—Lyoni (N.-'W'. P.), Black. 

Family Thendidcs. 

Artema, Walch —convoxa (N.-AY. P.), Black. 

Argyrodes, Sim. —fassifrous, procrastmaiis (Bom.), Camb, 
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Family Ejieo'ides, 

Epoirn, )Valcl .— clii’^'bogastor, malabnricnsis, Walch.: stellata, 
(Oal.), niammillaris (As.), braiiiiiiica (C^al.), bii- 
sutula (Cal.), Stol. 

'letrngnatha, Walck —^bengalcnsi-i, U'itlc/:.: ivrulescoiis 

dticorata, Black * culta, avgeiitata, Camh. 

Nophila, Leach .— awgiustata (Cal. As.), cicatrasa (Cul.), Stol.: ornataj 
Black. 

Biota, Kv^sev. —gracilis (Cal.), Stol. 

Family Gastemcanthides. 

Crasteracaiitha, Latr. —arcuala, Walch.: Hclva, frontalis, Black: 
cauningcusis (Gal.), Slot. 

Sfferencts, 

SValchenaar ct Iliotoire Naturelle dcs Inscctcs Apteics, Volfl. I, 

n. (Wakk) j HI., IV. (W, c« G.). Paris, 1837-47. 

Koch, C, J —UDberalcht der Arachnideii—Ayslcms. Niinibcip, 1837-47- 
Ham and Aoc//.—Dio Arachniden, VoIb. I., II. (Ilnnu), III -XII. (Koeb). 
Nurnberg, 1831-40 

Thorell ,—On the classification of Scorpions. An. Maff., N. II., 4th Ser, 
XVII, I. 

refers. —Monograph of the Bcorpions Moaats Dei 1. Ahad, 1861,507. 
Blackicall .—Spiders of Great Britain. Bay Society, 1801-04. An. Mag. 
N. II„3rilScr,II., 330: Vni.,44.3. XIV„ 36. XVIII, 450 : XIX.,384. 

Huiler. —List of the Rpccicsof Galeodidea On Thc-lypljouiis, An. Mag ,N. 11, 
4th Ser. X , 201; XII, 1 »4. J. Wnn. Soc., XII., 181. 

Stojinha —Tmliim Arachuoidea, J A.S.Beu , XXXVIII., !i, 201. XLII., il., 

12G. 

CamiriVjfi.—Article ‘Arachnida’ in Encyclopaedia Britinnica, 1875: the 
l)e§t summary that we possess • bco also Liim. Trans., 1874. P. X S., 1874, p. 370; 
1880, p. 320. 

ArjuTa^.—EcononncEiitoaiology (Aptern). Sonlh Kensington Hand-book. 

INSECTA—Insects. 

There is no cla,s.s of aninniLs on 'which more lui.s bccu writteu 
than iu-socts and none of which the Indian 
.«5pecies are so litfclo iinoivn to tlio general 
public. Wliother wo regard the position of insects in naturo from 
fi purely scieutiric point of view or their uses in the arts and the in¬ 
fluence exercised by thorn over the products of nature most valua- 
IjIg to man from an economic stand-point, the iiuportauco of a cor¬ 
rect knowledge of thoir Ufe-Uistory and liabita ifi equally establishod. 
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Rtiidy of tho local fauna nf lljc Tluiialaviin ili^'lriot’s of 

tho extern rr()\ iiicc*' in ilM'lf L‘‘‘^u*cial3y to lie iledvod ; foi' 

!the Kali livt'v not only a nolilinal havu«-v, Imr al-o a eivat natvunl 
Ijoimilavy scjxaatiiig the .'ijiCL'ics iirnjier to tlio ca-i'-vn lliitn'ilayii tnul 
to tliG ^reat Muljij'jin Ijniiia fmni llio'-f tluit bili.ri^r in tlin 
notcrii rainfo n-illi tbeir Paleari-diL' ainl African atlinilic,'^. j\[oi('-* 

a 

over, UetwcH'n tlie. swannifj of the TauU on the south uud tin* snowy 
ningf! tlu'U; are exmitplo-* of furnis of climnle, each witli jh 

corrc‘-poiuliiig flora and fauna. Iji jdaoc-*, tlio natiu'alL't may ascend 
direct fjoin a liver !)(‘d beaiiiig vegetation coimnon to it and tliti 
tropics to tlio region of perpetual siion- A\ifli it- unriheru flora- 
lienee wo ihul along t.ljo foot of the hills and luv up (he dcepoi' 
Viillc\s an aliLuidanee of of iiioeil life hpical of more tiopical 

ciniies and well hejoml tlieir natural limits. Tiiey betray their 
auutliein origin in their (Uvarted «.ize and soon give place to other 
iype.-5 fnlftUiug the -anwfwnetionswn>\>'v aihttVrcnt .in<l more imtablo 
form In addition to Uiib niinglmg of iioi tlioi n and southern forms 
tlicro is also an afliuity in many genera with llie corresponding 
gou<*ra fbuinl lU Knropo and northern Asia and tlicro aro several 
species even identical with tlio^e fonnd in Europe, so that wo Imvo 
^vUll^n a comparatively small field, oxample.s of tlio fauna of the pr’iii* 
eipal natare-divisions of the old world and a luvo opportunity for coii- 
ti’ihuting to the know'h-cige of the goograpJiical distribution of animals. 

It is nol, howovev, to the purely .‘idenlific Value of a study of 
the inf'oot iauna of tho Knniiiou liilj^ that I 
Value (jJ the sUily. would call attniition, but to the practical uses 

to winch knowledge thu;i gained inny be applied in the every day 
alfairs of life. Apart from the plca'Oire and profit derived from a 
projjerly directed elimination of insect phenomena, all really useful 
work in tlio same field must posse.ss a sj’stomatic basis if for no 
other rcii* on than tliiit thus idouc the oliser\ ei- cuu conniimucato tho 
results of liis labour to others. The apimrenfcly liuid names used hy 
entomologists to distinguish fejiecies are ineicdy so iiuiny tickets to 
.<iliow the place of tlio itisoofc niiniod in the general .«oliemo of ci'ea- 
tiou and with the phuju, its alKuities and otton its habits. It would 
1)0 impo-*siblo to give here a de.soripticiu of every insect, hut I have, 
ill the following page*?, briefly de'.-cribcd tlio several oiders and 
recorded the principal lamdie,s and gmiora belonging to them found 
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in Indin. Tho matorials at iny clis|josal liavo not allowed mo, oxcopb 
in tlio ciiso of flic diurnal Lepidoptora, to sepai’ate those found in 
Kumaon from those only found in other parts of India j hut tlio 
list-i, ^vhicll are practically the first of their kind for most orders, 
■will aid t]30 student inaterially by showinfj what may be looked for. 
To the forester especially the study of entomology if, a necessity, to 
enable him to prevent tho destruction not only of the living trees 
and young jlants in his iiuiscrics but of the timber stored in liis 
depots, Tlie tca-jdantor will snccesafully’ combat the attacks of tho 
beetle larva that cats the roots of his plants and the ‘ rod .sjadcr’ 
that lives on its leaves if he studies their habits. The weevils of 
wheat, grain, peas, nee, inai,^e and t|ie blight insects that attack 
the same crops have lutheito luid no attention he.stowcd on them, 
nor have the insects injurious to domestic auiiuals and Immau beiiigs 
been studied with the care to which they are entitled. Tho economy 
of tho lac insect is not generally known and the hfe-histoiy of tho 
various species of honey-bee has been but imperfectly investigated, 
lie who shall discover means wheiuby the injuries cuiiaed liy white- 
ants can bo prevented and the discomforts duo to tho attacks of 
mosquitos and catt]e-flic.s can be mitigated have deserved well 
of Ins country and indeed of the whole human race. 

Both the Greek {rntoma) and Latin {inseclu) name for the class 
Aujitomy denote notcherl animals. Inficots have, a.s a 

rule, wing.s and bieatho hy menus of air- 
tiibos which I’umify throughout the internal organs. The body is 
made up of three parts, the head, thorax and id)domGn. On the 
head tho oral or bnceal ap)«-jratu.s, eye.s and anionnm mny ho distin- 
gui.s;hed. The oral jippaiatns coii.sists of six parh, of uhioh four are 
ill pairs and move transversely, whilst two, the upper lip {lahnmi) 
and tho iiiulor lip {Inliiim), move up and down. Of those wliich 
move transversely one pair forms tlie upper jaws or mandibles and 
tho other lower jaws or maxillie, to tho latter of which as well as 
to the under lip, palpi or feelers are attached. The eyes arc either 
.simple or compound. The simple eyes are called ocelli and may bo 
seen behind the larger eyes in bens and wasps, and tho coinpound 
eyes aro large enough, as in the c.aso of diagon-flies, to appear to 
m('< t and arc comi)o.'’ 0 {l of six-.sicled facets often numbering many 
thoa^^anLl,s in n msed. The anteuum are moveable, jointed 
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threads attaclied to the head nsiially close to the eyes. In niastical ing 
insects, like beetles and locusts, tho oigaiis of the head are as 
desovibed, bnt in sucking insects like Luttoiflies and bugs there are 
several modifications. Tho lower jaws iu biiltorflies are converted' 
into a iraiik or tongue and the jaws iu hugs appear iu tlio form of 
a rostrum or beak. Tho thorax iu all iiLSocts consists of three pieces, 
the protliorax, nio.sothorax aud mclathorax, In four-vinged insects 
one pair of wings are atlaclied to tho niiddlo segment and one to 
tlio posterior sognnnit, and in two-wingod insects the wmgs are 
attached to the mosothorax. The majoih.y of insects luive six logs, 
one pair being attached to the loiver surface of each segment of the 
thorax. Tho legs are divided into tho liaiiueli (co.ro), trocliantcr, 
thigh {femii,r\ shank [lihia) and tarsi oi feet, which last consists of 
several joints varying in diftereiit fauiilics. As a tide, insects 
possess n ings in tho perfect stale, hut each of the ordcis contain 
some apterous forms like the female glowworm and the worker ants 
and all undergo a metamorphosis more or less complete. From the 
ogg, the larva state is reached, from that the pupa state aud then tho 
imago or perfect insect appears. In the beetles, buttoviiies and flies, 
tho larva diiFers inoro from the perfect insect than in. the grass¬ 
hoppers and bugs, but in. all, the larva stage is marked by the entire 
absence of wings, the pupa stage by the posse.ssion of rudimentary 
wings and the imago stage hy perfect wings. Tliere is a marvellous 
adaptation of tlio larva to its surroiiiidmgs, so that many are alike 
in form of wlncli the perfect imeots jnay belong not only to diftbrent 
families of the same oidor, but to difFeroiit orders. Tlio grubs of 
tho flosh-oating Dipteva, of the gviU-iusccts lielonging to tho order 
Hymeiiopteia aud of tho weevils of llio order Coleopteia are all of 
the same description, fat, flosliy, legless, accivstomed to live amid 
their food. Siinilaily tho.so Jarvaj which hvo on fresh vegetable 
juices and those which live on tlio inner sap of trees closely resemble 
other larvm of similar habits whoso nltimalo form places them in 
different orders. Tlio changes too from tlie laiwa to the pujja stage 
are not always abrupt and well-marked. In nuiny cases they are 
nmneroiis, each adapted to Borao change iu the life-history of tho 
insect and its surroundings and are so far apparently independent 
of the ultimate change to tho imago state. Thoao may be called 
adaptational changes and are accompanied by slight developmental 
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Diodificfitions wlilcli grathiall)'^ bring tlio pupa state to tliat of tlio 
iinaiTo without sucli sudden alterations in form as aio .seen in some 
orders and without any marked cessation of activity The lifo- 
histoiy of any of tltc grasshoppers compared with that of a butterfly 
will illu-)tvatc this fact. Wliero great developmental changes take 
place in tho pupa state there is a period of quiescence and a consi¬ 
derable shortening of the time uithin Avliich the change is elfectod. 
The duration of life in one stage has much apparent connection 
with the length of time passed in otlier.s. Where the larva slate 
continues for some years as in the case of many beetles, tlio perfect 
insect lives but a short time in comparison with others whore tho 
cluiniio occiu'ft sooner. Some inotlis and flies live but a few hours, 
othor.s many month,■s and .some species of ants for several years. 

Enough has been said in tho way of introduction, and I shall 
now proceed to give a list of the Indian species of each order. Tho 
names are taken from all the recognised authorities that I have been 
able to con«!ult, but it is to be clearly understood that these lists are 
not to be considered exhaustive or to contain the latest ai rangeineuts 
and terniiuolugy of each order. Tliey are the essence of notes 
made from time to time and are intended to serve as an indication 
of tlio famihe^!, genera and species that they may bo looked for.^ It 
is not yet time for any ono to undertake a systematic survey of the 
liitherto known Iiuluui insects, except perhaps tho diurnal Lopidop- 
tora, .since they comprise a nnmbor of species which have boon 
described by writers who have held very diffeient systematic views 
and who have in many instances given veiy misleading or imperfect 
doscriptiuns. The only course loft open to tliose who desivo to place 
tho .study of our magnificent insect fauna on a bettor footing is to 
endeavour to complete the lists of described species and elucidate 
their synonymy and then survey each order, family and genus in 
detail, and correct tlic errors that have been made. I need not say 
that this IS a work wliich can only bo done by many conipotont 
laljourers working togotlier and taking up section by section and is 
ntteily beyond the power of one. 

Insects are distributed amongst the following orders :_ 

CoUopltsm —beetles. Neuroptenty dragon-flies, &c. Diptera. 

iMm. 

1 The plan adoplcd for leconlmg ‘locality’ will be found nt page S. 
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Ortliopiera —locufits, &c. Lepxdopteray butterflies, moths. Slrep- 
BipierUy certaiu jiarasite.s, 

Ilemipttra —bugs, cicadiiR,&c. II\)vnenopte,rai uuts, bees. Tky~ 
sanuniy .spring-tails. 

References. 

IT’esIwoo^/.—luLioiliiction to the modem clnsaiRcntion of Insects. Loudoa, 183!).4o. 
Wilso)!, J —Article ‘ Entomology’ in Eue. Brit , 8t!i cduioti. 

Kirby and Spence .—Introdiictioa to Knlotnology. London, 1822. 

Burmeister .—Ilnadbiicli der EntomoJogic Berlin, 1832 
Duncan — Trniisformnfciona of InsccJs, London (no date) 

Percheron. — Bibliogr.aphie Entomologiqnc. Paris, 1837. 

Van (ler floeosn —Handbook of Zoology, edikion Clark. London, 1850. 

All the above nvo practical irorks, aadly out of date, but contalDing inucli that is 
invaluable. The foUoiring are picture books compi-ieing noticea of many 
Indian InsectH ;—■ 

Pmry. —Illustrations of exotic Eulomology, cd. Westwood London, 1637. 
Donovan .—Natural Ilistoiv of tlic InscctB of India niid Cliina, cd. Westwood. 
London, 1842. 

We^fwaoil. —Cabinotof Oriental Entomology, X^ondoii, 1848. Arcana Entoino* 
logicn. London, 1846 

OOLEOPTERA-Beetles. 

Tlio Older Colcoptorii (sheath-winged) comprises tlio.so insects 

commonly known as beetles. They vary 
Beetles. , . „ , „ , , 

mncli in lorm, but all pas.s tiirongli a com¬ 
plete mctainorpho.sis, the larva, pupa and imago stages. Tho perfect 
insect is compo.'sed of tliroo parts, llio head, trank and abdomen. 
Tho head possesses a mouth formed for miislioatioii and furiushod 
■vvitli ail upper lip (lubrum), a lower lip (labutm), a pair of mandibles 
and a pair of inaxilho. The luhiuiii is composed of two parts, tho 
nicntuja or chin and tho or longue, and is also furnished with 

a pair of or feelers, appendages which are also attached to tho 
maxillm (i in figure). Where there aro a pair of palpi on each 
maxilla, the exterior pair never cotisist of more than four joints, 
whilst llio.se of Iho under lip have seldom more than three joints. 
The head is further furnislied with antennai and eyes {j in figure). 
Tho antonnm though varying in form and structure not only in dif¬ 
ferent genera but often in llio sexes of tho same genus usually have ten 
or eleven articulations. They are inserted in the anterior portion of 
tho head, a little in front of or boloiv the eyes. Tho eyes are two in 
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Duml)OY ivud comj>ound and. ave eitlier entire or dividcel into two by 
a lioriiy sc[)timi. Tlio thorax is Jinded into tliree partSj tlio jiro- 
thorax, ine.soi-horax and metatliorux. Tho wiiigs are four in nninber, 
of n Jiieli die anterior pair {elytra: y in figure) are hard and leathery 
and not Used for flight. Tho posterior jiair of wings are meinbranons 
and wlicMi at rest lie folded closely together beneath tho anterior 
pair. In .some .species the uieinbiaiious wings are apparently Avaiit- 
ing and, in .such ciisos, the coriaceous pair are soldered together 
along their iiitier edge and are iiuinovahlc. The logs are attached 
to the lower suxfaco. of the thorax, one pair to each division. Tho 
elytra are attached to the up|)er surface of the niesothorax and the 
membranous ivings to the njiper surface of the mctatliorax, a small 
triangular piece at tho base of tlio elytm is known as the RcnialUim 
{Ji in figure) and is made uj) of sovei’al parts mo.st]y soldered together. 
The legs arc composed of five pieces, a, the haunch or coxa : h, tho 
troclianter ; c, the femur or thigh j rf, the tilia or shank ; e, tlio 
tarsus or foot, and / the claw, a.s .shown in the following illus¬ 
tration ;— 

Fia. 1, 
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Tlie parts of the month are the maxilhe (Fig. 2 a\ Jnhunn 
(Fig. 2 h), maiulibloa (Fig. 3 h) and lahrmn (Fig. 3 </>) ‘iliown, 
lielow :— 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 




Clnasilicatioii. 


There are seveful sj'steina of classification, but the one most 
commonly received bases tlie broad divisions 
ptiiliai'ily on tlio iitlniber of joinls in the 
tar.si or feet, and secondly on tlio habits of the in.‘<ect or the .structure 
of the aiitonnfe. This system hits the disadvantage of bringing 
together families naturally widely .separate and of ronioving from 
their uaiuiMl groups, families closely affined, but on tlie whole it is 
the mo.sfc convenient of nil tliat have been proposed. In the follow¬ 
ing list, Lacordaire^s torminology and aiTangcnionts have been fol¬ 
lowed and Ills corrections have been observed. The following con¬ 
spectus of the greater divisions may be accepted J— 

I. Pentamora —five joints in each tarsns. 

Gcodephaga- predacious land beetles : iucludp.s the (Jicindeliclcc 
and Carabinic. 

JLjdrodepha(ja —carnivorons wuler-beetles i include,s the D\ Its- 
cid.TJ and Gyiinida'. 

Pldlliydrida (Palpicornes)—ivator loving beetles ; includes the 
Hydrophilidm, Hydrobiidai and Splijeridiida?. 
Necrophoija —scavengor.s : iucliide.s tlio raussicUc, yilphida;, 
F ifcidulidm, Trogositido;, Colydiadic, Oncujidre 
and Dcrincslidai. 


1 . 


2 . 


8 . 


4. 
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6. BvnrhfJijtva —short olylra ; iucliidcs the ShiphylinidJt. 
li. Clavii'or)ies —chil)befl aiitenme : iucluilea the Hwtcrulfe. 

7. Lamellicomcs—\i'-A\-iii\ antoimre : inclmlca the Liicamaa', Cop- 

ruhv, Aphotliida*, Orplinul.T, Hybosoridaj Oeo- 
triipidie, Passalidaj, Meloloiithida, lliiteUda, 
Dynsistiflaj, Cetonihh'c. 

8 cloiiffito filiform antennm : ilichules the Pupros- 

tidiu, Eueiiemicifl}, Eliilcridmj JlaliicodennitlcCj 

Ptinidai uml OloriJse. 

ll. Heteromera—^poslerior pair of tarrfi, 4-iointed, rest 5-jointecl. 

1. TritcJicUii —licad triangulnr anil connecteil ■\\ith the thoiax 

hv a iieck: incliules tlie Lagrida;, l^odilida;, 
AnlhicidsOj PyrocUroKlio, "Movdellidie, Rliild- 
jdioriihe, lilcloiAu. 

2. Atnichelia—-\ni\mg no distinct neck ; incudes the ToaehH- 

ouiila‘, (.!i^teHd^e. 

III. Pseudo-tetramerBi—appaionUy 4-jouitcd throaghout. 

1 . Wi>jnchoy7iora~-\\Si\\r\^ a heak or roslnim like Uio weevils : 

iiicluJe-s the Brucljidm, OuiculionicUe. 

2. Longicanics —having long liorns or autetuuo : includes the 

Piioiiidfp, Oerainbycida!, Lajiiiadio. 

3. Phyloj^haga—halving ncntliei* tlie beak of the first or tlio 

Ion*; aiiteiinm of the second group : includes 
tlioOrioccrld®, Galeriicidai, Cassididm^ Ghry- 
somelidw* 

lY, Pseudo-trimera'—appai-ently d-jointod. 

This section inclTides a single group comprising the Cocciiielidai, 
Erotylida}, kc. 

A good authority G«tiiuatp«i the nuraher of known species of 
beetles at 70,000, and the.'<o aio probably not more th.in lialf tlio 
total iniinbor in exh^-fonco. 


Pcfoi-Q proceeding with the list wo shall briefly note the princi¬ 


pal families that have been recorded from India in the siiino order 


Peiitnnicia. 


ns tlmt given above. Tlie first 
of the Pentumoroiis group is tlio 


family Cmudelhhe or tiger-bcctloh, whieh are vvel] vopresentod in 
India by the species of tlio gouus Ctcindela. They are reiuarkiiblo 
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for Llieir bright motiillic colouis and active habif^ and frequent dry 
sitnely soils. Theirlarvfc inhabit holes in ilio earth, the cntranco 
to M'liich is clo.'5ed by tho insect’s head as it hes in wait for 
its prey. They are very voracious and 
fjnan'clsomc and undergo the cluinge lu llio 
pupa state in tlieir eeUs. A spccie.s of Goll^yis is coiiimcii in 
tlio liiglilancls near Mhow. The next family conipri.ses tho Cura- 
bidci' wliioli are especially numerous in species and indivicluala in 
India. The species of tho genus Urachimis belonging to this ftitnlly 
arc veinarhalde for secreting in the alnloiiieu a caustic Hcjuoi of an 
exceedingly penetrating odour which they discharge nhen alarmed 
and whicli produces a detonating soimd whence thoii’ vulgar name 
‘ Bombardier-beetles* is derived. A similar phenomcaon has been 
obseived ainougst the Indian Paussidai. Tho l)OGtIos of tho genus 
Calosoma are of a bright rich colour, but most of tho family are clad 
in black or sober brown. Siagona and other genera are found iu 
tlio nests of white-anls and Casnonia is very common In Central 
India. Tho entire family conceal themselves in the earth under 
stones or the bark of trees and are known as ground-booties. The 
soctioji Il^drodeplmtja includes tho predacious wator-bcotles which 
Imvo the body oval and somewhat depre.ssed inform and tho pos¬ 
terior four logs adapted for switnmiiig. TJicy pass the first and tho 
Inst .stage of their oxistcnco in placid water and aro very voracious 
in their habits, attacking oven the small fry of ksh. They breathe 
by means of tracheesy and for this purpose they rise to the .surface of 
tho water and admit the air beneatli tlicir wing-cases. In tho dusk 
of the evening they change Iheir quarters from owojhU or niarsli to 
another. The Ggrinidw or whirligigs differ frojn tho Dgtiseidcu or 
diving-beetles in having tlio antonnfc short or stout and so attached 
to the head as to rcsemblo ears. Tho Philliydrida have not boon 
closely examined in ludhi. They ai-e ain23hihiou.s in their habits 
and are found on the banks of stagnant poo].s where tlioy live ou 
decaying animal and vegetable matter. 

Tlie Nccropliaga or scavengers include the Fanssidiv, wliich are 
woU represented in upper India. Like tho 
beetles of tho genus JSrackinns they liavo 
the power, on being alarmed, to eiiiit from the Iasi section of tho 
abdomen a very acrid liquid having an acid voactlon which whon it 

14 
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comes iu contact with the air turns into smoho a consider¬ 
able explosion- Captain Boyes has given an account^ of this 
plicnomonou in somo species (P* FirhteUi and others) oapturod 
by him near Boiiaves uud Ahnora. Tho Siljyhidw or shiold-beotlos 
are the soxton-beotles of India and arc well known from their habits 
of oxcavatiug tbe earth bolow the dead body of a bird, rat or other 
small animal whicli they afterwards cover with loose soil and so secure 
it to provide food for their larvae. They have heon soon to completely 
bury tlio body of a crow in a few hours and are found alt over tlio 
plains. The females lay their egos in the dead, body and whou the 
la.i’va3 appear, their food id around them. The perl'ect insects 1‘rc- 
fjueiitly emit a fetid odour and when alarmed dischiU'go a thick 
and dark-coloured liquid from tlioir badics, Tho JS^HiduUdci; nro 
also found in carrion, but many .species occur on flowers, in fungi 
and beneath the bark of trees. Tho I'nogositidce ai’o found in tho 
larva state in grain and the Cucuj^oi live beneath the hark of trees. 
The Derm^sLes lardoi'ius or bacon-bootle of Europe has been found 
in Nepsil and derives its English namo from, its fondness for laid, 
bnt it does not disdain to feed on shins. It is a minute insect with 
ft long liody and lO-joiiited tmtciinoeund with tho bases of the elytra 
fawn-coloured and marked with tlirco dark spots. 


The great family Staph/Unidee belongs to tho section BraeJicIi/- 


Brncliclytrn. 


fra so called liocaufsc tho wing-cases do not 
cover tho whole of tho upper .siirfacn of the 


abdomen, and in conseepmuco tho skin of the upper surface whore 
exposed is firm and coriaceous contrary to tho general rule. Tho 
terminal sogineiit of tho abdomen is furnished with two vcsiclea 


wbicli are protruded at will and emit an acrid and soiucUincs fotid 
v.apoiir. They food pi'incipally on docaying vngotaUo matter, fungi 
and rotten timber and do no injury to living trees. Many of them 
are of niliiuto dm and difficult to collect and identify. Tho 
T-^iSter'idm form a seel.ion of tho CiawieoracR or beetles po.ssossiiio 
cliibbcl antcnufc and with tUo Bifvrhidreov i>iIJ-bootle.s aro distin- 
guifehod by their lialdt of rolling themsolves into the form of a pill 
and feigningdoath when alarmed. They feed on decaying vegetable 
ixmtter, the dung of horbivurous animals and rotten wood. Tho 
larva h;u e the .‘^ame hahita and ai’o distinguished by a scaly hciul 

' .T A S. Bon, Xn., 421. 
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uf a reddish brown colour find a 3’olIowi.4i while, .s'inooili, soil, thii). 
body. 

The £-a)n(’?/icor»ic8 coinpriso a vast assemblage of beetles which 

prey chiefly on living veffotablc tissue's. Tho 
LamelliconicB. ^ , 

antoimaj usually end in a club or mass con¬ 
sisting of three joints expanded in tho foim of tliinnish plates or 
loaves disposed in various ways. )Somo have fho appearance of tho 
spokes of a fan, others the leaves of a hook or the teeth of a comb 
or a series of funnels placed abovo and witliiu each otlicr. Tho 
larvaj are fiirinshod with six feet, sh'ong mandibles and are divided 
into twelve segments. They often remain in the larval stage for 
several years and in’oteol themselves by a cocoon before entering 
on tho pupa .state. They comprise amongst them some of tho most 
Gominon and determined enemies of llio forester. The groat stag*- 
beetle (Lucames) must bo familiar to all vifeitovs to our hill-stations 
where they are found do.aJ in .all tho forest-walks about the middle 
of tho rains, having survived only to fulfil tlicii* duty in propagating 
their .species. There is hardly ouo in ton of the oak trees around tho 
settlement at Naini Tal that is not infested by their larva; who remain 
in that state for at least two or tlu'ce j’-oars. Tho males aro distin- 
gui.shed from tho females by tho abnormally developed mandibles, 
somewhat I'osomhling the antlers of a stag and hence their name. 
Tlio larvju, as already doscrihed, aro farnished with powerful jaws 
with which they gnaw tho wood into a kind of dust. From this they 
ibrm cells in tlie wood in which they undergo the change into tlio 
pupa state. Each bores deeply into tho ti-ce; cutting channels for itself 
parallel to tho Iciigtli of the stem up and down. Those channels are 
connected by cross chambers ono with another and a portion of the 
refuse is ejocLod from tho orifico forjning Iho cntraiico and always 
show.s the presonco of tho insect wdthin. The Lamellicovnes are at 
tho same time the most bx’illiantly coloured of all tho Indian in.socts. 
L. mnllideataias is of a most hoautiful motallic chestnut colour all 
over its body, and L. Qazella is the type of a section in which tho 
thorax is black and tho prominent colour of Iho elytra is a deep 
nutty brown. Tho LueanidcB are couiinou throughout the hills, but 
do not appear to bo found in tho plains. 

The AtGUchus aaecvj or sacred scarabaaus of Egypt, belongs to tho 
family Coprklw, of which there are numerous representatives in India. 
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A, sanctiis of India is in fomi and colour much the fiamo as ilio 
Egyptian sacred beetle. Tlie memhoi-s of this family are culled 
dniig-beotlos from the female laying her eggs in a small pellet of 
dung Mdiich she then with the asaigtanco of the inulo rolls about and 
ptits until it assumes a spheiical form. She next excavates a liolo 
in llio ground and having rolled the dung-pellet conlaiiiing her egg 
into it) cavcfnlly covers up tlie orifice and there the yovnig undergo 
tlicir metamorphosis. Tho genus Onthophayus contains some beauti¬ 
ful species of a small size and hrilhiint colour, and Boyes has noted 
that he hii‘' taken one species (0. Ujneus) only in the bodio.s of dead 
snakes. TliQ foinate.s of tho family Apliodikhe arc not so careful 
about the future of their young, Imt simply lay ilicir eggs in the 
dung that U to form tho food of tlieir larvm. The OrpknUkG affect 
sandy iilaces and tho Geoli^npidie aro always found near dung. Tho 
females of tlie latter group burrow thi-ough tlio dro])\iii]g5 into tlio 
ground and there deposit some of Iho dung and on it an ogg, then 
.‘mollKT layer of dung and an egg milil the chamber is fillod. Tlio 
lavvro are oval, fleshy, legless maggots and feed on the dung pro¬ 
vided for them. Stoliezka notes that no species of the Passalidtu is 
arf yet known from the Himalaya west of Nepal or from any part of 
Central India or tho Panjsib. 

The Mcluhynikidic comprise many beetles for the most jmrt of a 
brown or .sober colour that live on vegotablo .snbslancc.s throngli 
the wliolo ol tliGir existence. In imuiy species tlio Inrvai remain in 
that state for tlirco or four j^ars and the perfect in.sccts exist only 
for a weiik ov two and poaish so soon as the female has placed hor 
egg., in a ])l:mo of ‘.afety. Tlio female selects for this purpose :i 
fc]iot near tlio foot of a tree and tlierc digs a hole and la^as her egg.s. 
Tho larva' arc soft, elongated, of a dirty white or yullowi.sli colour, 
provided with six short sciUy feet, fivo-jointod untennai and a scaly 
head. During the hot weather they devour greedily all ve gotablo 
substances near thorn, and so soon as the winter oonimonees they 
descend into the earth again and hybenmte. In Dohva Diin tlioir 
ravages were snccessfulfy combated by digging up the soil around 
each plant and collecting tho beetles in baskets destroy them 
by boiling water. This plan soon cleared tlm plantation of tho 
l.ebt Tho nuigaificent Eiichirus belongs to this family and has 
been taken in the XCdli valley. The upper side of the body is of u 
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hnlliant metallic green, imged witli coppov and strongly punctnrej; 
the elytra arc nearly blade, with a brassy tinge and -with niimcroua 
bright fulvous spots of irregular form which aro so disposed as to 
form four or five longitudinal lines on each wing-cover. Tho 
rhinoceros bcotlo {E. Hardioickei) found near Almora belongs to 
the Dynaslidoi as well as the genus Oryciea which affects the 
decaying trunks of tho date-palm. To the Rose-beetles belongs 
tho beautiful Jumnos Roylei of Hoyle’s * Himalaya’ fomid near 
Mussooreo, It feeds ou the flowers and tender tissues of plants 
and is amongst the ino.st remarkable of tho forms found in the local 
fauna. 

To tlio Scrricornes belong tho maguifleont metallic booties known 
as Bitprestidie. Hotlung can oxceed tho 
beauty of tlicir appearance, green and gold 
adorned with rubies, emoralda and diamonds aa they flash about 
in tho sun. Tlieir elytra arc used for ornamenting di esscs and 
sell for about two rupees por millc. Tho Bnprestidee pass their 
larval state iu the heart of timber ti'ees and must bo reckoned 
amongst tho onomios of tho foi’cstor. Tho larva of one species after 
maturity bores into felled logs of sal to tlie depth of from two to 
throe inches, forming a diamond-shaped orifice and in such iiuiubors 
as to mako the timber useless afterwai-ds. It undergoes its change 
to tlio pupa state iji tho limber and there remains until tho meta¬ 
morphosis is complete. Mr. Thompson has found a 'kliair fereo 
{A. Catechu) killed by this insect which also attacks the siU {S. ro- 
husta) and mango, A small Bupreslis of a shining olive colour 
with yollowi.sh-whito spots is frequently found in tho timber of tlio 
Finns lonyifolia and when numerous, its Inrvjo I'onder n log quito 
unfit for beEims as their borings are frequently to a great depth. 
Tlio mode usually adopted to pirotect felled timber from the attacks 
of those iusects is to roraovo tlie bark as soon after the log is felled 
ns possible and if already infested to immorso tho log in water for 
a few days. The perfect insect deposits hor eggs iu the bark and 
when they have hatched, tlio larvm mako their way into the timber. 
Tho rcmovEil of tho bark renders the log unfit for the purpose of 
hatching eggs and if the larvae have already settled in the heart- 
wood, they perish by immersion in water from want of air. "iVest- 
wood has figured tho beautiful spocimen of ilioEuenmidee recorded 
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iu tho list wndor that family. It is of a violet Ijlno colour and typically 
represents tlie sub-division of tlio Sei’ricornes known as Sterno.id 
wliich are characterised by tlio solid form of the body and by llio 
tniddle portion of the thorax being elongated and advanced so far 
as below the mouth. Tho mesothorax is fiu’fchcr usually marked by 
a groove on each sido in which tho short antenuEO are lodged. The 
Eiotei'idai or springer.^ are well represented iia tho lulls where tho 
brilliant metallic green elytra of Gampsostermis ^tephensii are col- 
loctocl for embroidery. Tlio family Malacodei'iHidoi includes tho 
genus Laiiippi'iSy in which the species called in the vornacu- 

lav omits a phosphorescent light from the losver segments of the 
abdomen. 

The hrillianfc blue Reevobia. violoceo. belonging to the family Cle- 
r'uUe is found in Europe as well as in Indja and is a carrion feeder. 
Tile beetles of tlio family Plimdoi are romarknhlo for their persist¬ 
ence in feigning death when alarmed, so that oven when maimed 
and roasted at a lire they do not stir a limb. The genus Anohium 
which furnishes the cleath-bick belongs to this family and gives us 
several representatives amongst tho wood-borers inlndin. In Europe 
wc have also Scolytus deUriictor which loakoa its buvrowfi iu the bark 
of the olin and Tomiem typographis which marks the fir and pine. 



Tomicus iypograptius nffer Dtmcnn. 

Ill India the roprosentativos of all throo gonera are Icuowii ooin- 
monly under the name of which species afctiick and boro 
into all felled timber and bambus and oven into the hard heart- 
wood oF tho hill oak and filled oaken casks of beer and, water. The 
white wood of the sal {Shorea rohistt^ suffers much from the same 
insects and frequently rafters made of immature sal saplings fall to 
pieces from their attacks and pine beams are so completely liollow- 
cd out that nothing but tho ahell remains. Another species allied 
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to yljioiuiW boi'og pine logd to Uic depth of a foot, but only wlien 
the bark is left on them after being felled. Another attacks tlio 
bainbii, and thoro are fow bainbus of any ago ■\vitlioixt the lino holes 
made by these small insects for eniranco to tlicir feeding ground. 
Cheroots, books and furniture are equally liable to their attacks, and 
oven the painted Baveilly-mado and Delili-mado furniture fall to 
pieces, pierced and eaten by miiucroiis minute beetles of this 
family. 

Tlio larvm of Anobiwn are short and soft and are provided with 
.six feet and a hai*d scaly lioud and the mouth is furnishGil with two 
very strong jaws by which it pierces the hardest wood. Tho hirvio 
of Bosti'ichus {Apate)y another liguivorous genus, are usually curved 
into an arch composed of twelve distinct rings and provided with 
.scaly feet. Tlioy also possess a scaly head and are furnished with 
strong, gnawing jaws. They undergo the transition to the pupa and 
perfect slate in the wood and only leave it to perpetuate their race. 
The dust .seen at tlio month of and around tho holes that mark tlio 
prc.sonco of these insects is .simply the substanoo of tho wood passed 
out by them in the form of cxeronicnt. As they all breathe by 
trachea', tho simple and only plan for getting rid of them is to 
imnier.se tho wood infected in water for a sufficient time to drown 
thorn. 

Tho section Tracholia of Hoteromerous booties ineludes many 
vegetablo feeders most of Avhich are minuto 
insects very difficult to identify. Amongst 
tlio Mehidec or oil-bcetles, which are so named from their pos.sess- 
ing the power of discharging an oily fluid from ihoir leg.-s, we 
liave the several genera to w'hidi belong beotlc.s with vesicating 
properties known gonerically as Siianish flics. Mylahns cicJioiii, 
b’abr. is common in tho south of Europe and India and is officinal 
in the ludisui Pharniacopooia. In upper India wo have Melod 
Irianlhema, Canthavis (Lyfcfca) gigas and violacea, and in Madras, 
^^ylabm jmslulata andjmncta, besides other species in other Pro¬ 
vinces. Laiwm of the genus Cantharis are said to be parasitical 
on the bodies of the Hymonoptera and Diptera. Tho beetle,s of 
ilio section Admclidio. aro disiingnished by the absence of a 
neck and include the largo number arranged under tho family 
Teiiehrionidcff. Nearly all are terrestrial in* thoir habits and dwell 
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on the ground rindor stones, in sandy places or in dark parts of 
huildiags and in old ■walls. They avo usually of a black or aslion 
colour and from tlii.s derive their name. Blaps distinguished by 
its square and slightly convex thorax frequents the store-room 
find tho genus Tenehrio furnishes the meal-worm of the flour 
bin. 

The beetles comprising tho section Pscudo-totramora possess 
apparently only four joints in each tarsus, Init in most cases there 
are in reality five joints. Tlioy include tho great tribes of weevils 
(llhjncoplm’a) and long-horns (^Longicornes)^ both of which are so 
destructive to all forms of vegetation living and dead. The Rhyn- 
cophora liavo tho front of tho head elongated into a rostrum or snout 
and attack living trees and plants, giaiii and timber. To this tribe 
belongs tho Brnchis phi or pea-grub, which deposits its eggs in tho 
tender genu where they arc hatched and eventually tho pupa stage 
is reached and the perfect insect departs through a minute hole in 
the mature pea. Tho Indian representativo, if not identical, lia.s 
similar habits and attacks peas, beans and gi’am and tho seeds of 
tho timber trees of the same family, A species of this family, very 



Rhynehtles Baedius, 


eommou in our forests, has exactly tho same habit, This insect 
lays its eggs in tho flower of tlie sal and there they hatch and tho 
larva grows with tho flower and feeds on the fruit until it is time 
for it to undergo tho cliango into tho pupa state. It then gnaws 
off tho fruit from the stalk and fiiJls wltli_the fruit to the ground, 
where it eats its way out and buries itself a few inches in tho earlh 
to bccomo a pupa and then a perfect insect. Each scod-pod of tho 
SV.I often coutaius two or four larva? of this species. Amongst tho 
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Lonfjkornes wo have i.lie Calamlra tjraaaria wliioli fooda upouwhoatj 
barley (maize), and the like and Oakmdni ocy^u'y "the weevil of I’ictj-. 



Both are the makers of iho Hue holes fonnd in tlic grains that they 
attack. The coni-bootlo is about nn eighth -of an inch in length 
and of a rofldihli brown colour. The female deposits her egg,s on 
the corn after it ha.s been .stored and the larvaj bore into the grain 
and feed on the flonr. They iimlergo their change into the pupa 
stale ^Yitlun the grain and emerge a perfect insect ready to com* 
nienco the cycle of change afresh. Kiln-drying the grain appears 
lo bo the only olfective method for getting rid of it. 


Lougicoracs. 


The loug-honis aro also known as Ctipricoriie.s or gont-horned 
from the length and form of their anteniiaj. 
Their Inrvas look like sto\it, elongated white 
worms and the sogiuoiita of thoir bodies aro much alike in all* 
All tliG seginonfcs are a little swollen; tho fir,si, however, is the 
large,st and is covered above and below with a leathery plate. 
They have rudiineuhiry antounm. These larvm hvo in the trunks 
aud branches of trees and in the colliilar structure of some hovba* 
ccous plants. Since they never come to Uxo light, they are colourless 
and havo soft iiitegumoiits, but as they feed upon the wood out 
of which they forjn galloides they havo very strong jaw,s aud a 
very stout head. As they do not want to wallv. inneh in thoir 
gallorie.s they have no legs except in a very nnlinieatary form ; their 
swollen segments enabling them to climb. This history of the pocu* 
liar structure of these larvm presouts .strildiig analogies with that of 
the wood-eating larvm of tho Lepidoptora and Hj^noiioptora and 
the GxiatcncQ of similar adaptation.^ in vevy diftbrenfc insoets in order 
to enable them to live imder tho same eoiiditions of existence is 


'Iraaenc. Tiaiiflf Ihq., 8S<). 
15 
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very Tlio stronglli of the jaw's, tf)o, difFors according; 

fo the density of the tissues of Iho plaut on which tho insocU live. 
The abdomen of the female in certain geneva is provided witli an 
ovipositor ])y which she can place her eggs through the crcvicos of 
the hark of trees in the iiifceiior where they hatch and tho lari’a,* 
find their proper food. The Larvic make a cocoon by joining toge¬ 
ther fragments of wood and bits of vogctahlo matter with tlioiv 
saliva and within it undergo thoiv tiausfovination into nymphs. A 
species of Lamiit attacks tlio Aeariuj and it is believed^ that ono of 
the PriWda.’furnishes tho whito-grnb of tho Ica-sluul). The per¬ 
fect insect makes an incision at the root of a t,ca bush and thero 
depofiita Iior egg? and the larva as soon as it is liatchcd bores into 
tho heart of tho stem/ It tlicn cither liollows out tho .stem iipwarda 
or descends to the tap root first and then moves upwards, In either 
case the busli dies whilst the larva turns into a pupa in tho ground 
below. A.s a rule these insects attack plants in wliieh tlie liealtJiy 
flow of .‘sap has been mtormpted by injury cither from the lioo or 
fire. Similarly the species of Ccmmhy.n that attacks tlio sal in log 
only does so when tho bark is allowed to remain on it and tlio living 
tree only in parts where it has been injured and partial decay has 
set in. Tho grubs of this family are known under tho vernacular 
name maliova in tho siib-montaiio tract and Rohilkhand and aro 
found in tho catechu, t{m, «isH, j-iziai, mango, pine and even other trees 
of which the sap possesses a penetrating odour. Sdl saplings aufthr 



Ophi toco <1 ciiUidi units. 
* Tliountjou. 
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from iinotlior sjiocios of Lon^icornes of which tlip larva cuts a way for 
itself ill the young soft stem from the root to the Ihgho.st point it can 
reach and destroys tho young tree. Young trees affected by this 
grub can bo recognized by the heaps of oxcrementitious matter look¬ 
ing like saw-dust that are expelled by the insect fi’om tho aperture 
forming tho opening to its burrow. A minute species does consi¬ 
derable damage to the outer tissues of the wood honeaththe baric in 
tho khair. The semal {Bomhu.v inalahanein)^, sihif/na [Mo^'inga 
plan/ffospcrma) and niiii/i'a suberosn) fti'Q subject to tho 

ravages of another .species of the Lami'uhe of which 2Ionochanms 
lioijlii is a good example. The larva of this insect is very largo and 
B[r. Thompson collected from one log of siin^na, forty-three perfect 
beetles, about a dozen hirvie and five or .six pupa3 though tho log 
was not above six feet in length and thirty inches in girth. Tho 
h/ialnsJi (Sali.v tetmsj'f'nna)^ dluik {flulea frondosa), jkhvjan {Odina 
IFod/cr) and the cotton-tree aic infested by another species of tho 
same family which forms a solid cocoon of a sub.‘»tanco vescnibling 
lime some sixteenth of an inch in iliickucss. Enough has been 
wiiLLcn to show the ocoiiomicnl iinportaiico of a study of the,so 
in.sccts. 


The sub-division P/iytopliai/a comprises those j)soudo-tetrameron,s 
bcetle.s that have neither a rostiuni nor 
long autenno). They are further distributed 
into tho Kvpodo includiug the Sapi'idic and Cvioccrida mid the 
Cyclka containing tho lli&pidoiy Ctissiduhej Gidf-rncidiv, EumoljndiCy 
ChrpsomeUdic and EpoUjIuIcb* Tlio Sat/ridie are distinguished by 
the development of the lliigha and .some of iiiem arc most conspicu¬ 


ous for the brilliant colour of their elylra. The Crioecridai are 
small insects remarkable for their handsome form and in some 


specie,s for their bright colowd. Their liirvoe have soft bodies 
and protect themselves hy^ covering tivo-thirds of the upper 
portions of their bodies with excrcnicntitioua matter which in 
colour and aiipearanco closely roseinblo tho vegetable tissues 
on which they feed, This they are enabled to do by tho posi¬ 
tion of tlio anal vent which is placed on tho sido of tho back 
a little reinoved from tlio extremity of tiio abdomen, so that the 
cxcrenients nre expelled in a lino with tlie body. The larvm of 
the Ilispidw have a similar habitj mid albcd to them are tho 
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Cnsmlulo’ or tortoise boetlcR, so called from tlm thorax lacing nioro 
or less somi-cii'ciiliir and coA'erifig tlic head. The last scgmoiit 
of tho abdoiiion of tho larvai is furnished willi a fork -which 
receives the excremcutitioiis inatlor designed to cover and pro¬ 
tect tho soft upper portion of the body. The Ghrysomduloi ov 
golden beetles avo also leaf-eating insects, many of "which axo 
adorned with the most brilliant metallic colours. Their larvjc ai'O 
pi'ovided with the two-pronged fork for the fixation of tho cover¬ 
ing of stereoraceons matter as in the iirccodiug family. To this 
family belongs the notorious potalo-bootlo of Colorado {Doi'nphovct 
docemliamtii) and to the Gulcnicido}, the JloUica 'ixemoi'uvi or turnip 
fly. 

To tho last great gre-np having three joints in each tarsus belong 
„ tho GoccinelidcB or lady-birds which are the 

Trimern. , 

same jn ionn in Imlians in Europe, ahoy 
ni ‘0 amongst the mo.st useful scaTeugers of the flo-wer garden, their 
lavv.'u living for the most 2>arfc on the Ajihidos or plant lice. They 
have the power of discharging from tho joints of their limb.s a 
yellow fluid "wliioh has a disagreeable, iionetrating odour. Tho 
JUtHhuy/chidie aie chiefly found on fungi lu forests and damp ijlacea 
and ai'O numerous m individnala.^ 


JTotlic student I ^v^ouM recommcntl Lncordaire’a ColeoptoroH witli confclniia- 
tiouj 12 vole., Vans, 1804-76, ae the moat compreUeni.ivc, most vecent anil curcfui 
of nil tbo n-orlfs on beetles. From n Htiuty of it and tho refot-ences ffivni m tho 
foot-notes ho nill be able to ftji.l out toi himself where to look for infornintion 
r have oiacttvouica ta ^ive sonic Wuta in t!ua icapccfc in the ttfcTeiicca ot loot 
of the li^t of oiioh family, but it would kc beyond tho scope of the pi'caent worlc 
to do more There is no loyal road to the study of Entomolngy nnd, as regniila 
Indian iiispctH, tlio diniculfci<.8 ore vciy Rfoat and aro eonsidorahly enhanced bv 
t ie action of writers who thluk that they advance the interests of Kcicncc bv 

aUenng namc-5 on sumo ptetencQ or nnoftef and only sneoeea in aisheni tciiini 
Choflo who ,uo a.ixioin to aid them. Naiuegnibbing. altering and teatorimr ^ 
that part of tlie work whieh is of the least possible practical or mental vnluo 
The following works will alnu bo found iisejiul _ 

general dea Colcopl^rcs. do la collection de M.le Comto Dejean. Paris, 


] 6‘51 nonjvull-c Jn C'olcoptora Iiidiio Oricntalia by Perly, Municli, 

Anmilo^a Jaranic.’i by JlncLctty andIIOrsflcM. Loudon, jEds. 
lomioriri!" fColcoptera by Hope) Gray’s Zool. f. 

Ib79 Wiiacnn. senes by C.O. WatcrhoiiHo. Loudon, 
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OOLEOPTER A.-Beetles. 

I.—Pentamera: five-jointed. 

A.—aEODEPHAaA. 

CicindeUdas —Tiger-bootlcs. 

Cicindola, Linn, —Prinoop.s [=faseiata, Hope : nurofa.scialoj 
G'tttV.J, Vigoi's: Colon, King • trirainosa, 
ncuininnta, siiperb.'i, KoUar aiivoviltata, 
cliloropns, tremula, Bndld: liymalaica 
dives, Govg: qiiadi'iinaciilat.a, 
And. : Candei, doriolineata, speculifera, 
anclioruli-S, psaminodioma, niveicinota, 
Chevrol.: Prin.-iepsii, Sannd-: vnvlipes, octo- 
gramnia, intermedia, granniioplioi’a, iinpoi’’ 
focta, alboininctata loucolonia, strialifroiis, 
dvoiuicoideSjvh'idilabriSj chlorocliila, tetras- 
pilota, Chaiuloir: viridida, Qitens,: catena, 
O/i’y.: assamensis, latipoiniis (As.), Hopei, 
(As.) j (Oalooliroa) Sbivali, Panry ; octo- 
notata, cquesti'is,bicoloi’, G-puiictuta(Mad., 
OiiL), Hope* 

(Aliroscolis) teiiuipe.‘3, upsilon, longipof’, 
Hope. 

(Catoptria) .spcculifera, Gnev, 
(ASmctoinorplift) aualis, Fnhr. 

Totracha, TT^^st.—otipliratica (Ocn. I.), Oliv* 

Apteroe.ssa, Hope. —gvo-spa (Mad.), Fah'. 

Tricoiidyla, Latv .—conuata (=aptora Doj.), Lam. 

Collyris, Pah'. —atfcenuata (Kasli.),i?«Zi.; ruiiconiis ilnvitai'sis, 
BruXU: luacuticoUis, Cliavd. 

References 

IVeslwood. —Mod. clnsB. Ins. I. 47.1830. 

i.aco)^/ai/e.—Spuo. Gun. 1., I, 1864. Inilinn BpcelMj C/ietroJ«/, Rot Zoo],, 
1845, p. 96: Gkaiiduit, Bull, do Moscow, i860, p, II: 1863, 
p. 4: Parry, Trana, Bnt. ISoc., IV., 84 j Bope, An. Mag. N. 
II., 11. B, IV., 109, 
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Family Carctbidce —Ground-becllea 
Oinoplii'on, Lafr. —vittatuin, pictnm, Wied.: jiiuoiilosiim, Chaud, 
Nolii’ia, Latr. —Xanthacra (Him.), Cliancl. 

(,'arabiis, Linn. —IitliaHophorii'^ (RTus.), Boysii (N. I.), Tutimi: 

Waliiclui {iy^)fIIope: eashmiricus (Ka.fih.), 
Rcilt. 

Calosoina, Web. —nigrum (Aa.), Parrf/; chinonsc, Kirhi/: indi- 
cum, orieutale (Bom.), Hope. 

Ilexagoiiia, Kit'hij —terininala, Kirby. 

Trigoiiodactyla, Dej^ —coplialotes, Dej.: proxima, Lap. 
Gasuoma, Lair. —bimaculata (KrsIi.), R&U, : fiiacipenuis, Chaud. 
Opliiouea, Et'ch. —cyanoccphala (Ben.), Fair. 

Di'ypbi, Fabi', —crctiipys, Wied.: pallipes, virgata, anialiUls, 
Chaud.: mamlibularis, Lap. 

Galerita, Fair. —attelahoidcs, Fahr. 

Oiiiphra, Leach —liirtas, Fah\ • pilosus, atratns, King: compla- 
nata, Reiche. 

Phoropsophiis, Sol. —quadripiistiilatiis, stenodorus, amcBiius, lis- 
sodci'us, liueifrous, Chaud. 

Brachimig, Web, —pictiia Hope: Gii’iouc]‘i, ; figur- 

atus, Ohuiid. 

Mastax, Fisch. —liisfcrio, Fiibr.: jmichollus, Vej. .• loiigipalpis, 

Wied. 

Calleitla, Boysii, (H. I.), Chaud. 

03miindi3, Latr. —qiiadrimaculata (Kasb.), Redt.: sbiginula, 
Chaud. 

Motaldofcvis, SeK. —obscuvognltatus (=«spilotus, (Him.), 

JCafi. 

Lionychus, TF/s.—holosericcus (N", I,), Chmul. 

Lcijia, priacGpa, Boysii, basalis, GJmtd.: atm, Lap.: 

brimuea, loDgithowx, Wied, 

Promc'coptera, !>(?/.—margiualis (Ben.), Wied. 

Ictiagenodurus, Dej ,—trifasciatus, dL'icopnnctatiis, Chaud. 
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Mfisorouri, Zm/. —orieiilalis, opaciilws, sericou'i, plouronochis, Dvj. 
PlocliioimH, DeJ. —nigrolincatus (Reii.), Chmil. 

Catascoimri, Kirhj, —^nilidulvn, Lnjy.; 'WUMlln, Iloi/e: olegim'), 
Chaml. 

Siagona, TmIv. —pubesccns (Ben.), Chaml. 

Lupoi'caj Laji. —IcCvigatiis (Dec.), Fair. 

Auihia, ^yeh. —orientnlis, Hope. 

Scaptenis, Dej. —Giiomiii, Dej. 

Cliviua, Lati\ —memnonia, lobabn, Dej.: assamcnsis, iiidica, 
striata, oxton.sicollis, nielaiinria, bongalonsis, 
Gphippiata, Futz. 

Craspcdoi)horuy, Hope. —geiiictilatiis, chalcocephalua, WmL : 

cbJorocop]j.‘iI«f3, Foil.- tvansvoi'Btiha, 
bifascintas, Laj). 

Diaphoi’op,tophus, CJiaud. —^Mellyi (Ben.), Chand.: concinnua 

(Ben.), Laf. 

RliopalopaljHia, Laf. —pajcUoicles (N. L), Laf 
Chlieiiius, Bon. —porcatiis, Gorp : neelghorieu&is, Gudr.: janthi- 
nus (Kasli.), Redt.; flavoibrnoratua, Lap.: 
nopalensis, Sj'kesii (Boin,), Hope. 

Hololeius, Laf. —iiitidulus, Dej. 

Codes, Bon —vivens, Wied.: sulcatiis, Esch, 

Badistor, Clairv. —tliaracicus, rubidicollis, 5-pnshilatns, Wied. 
Idioinorphus, Chaml. —Guorinii (N. I.), Chaml, 

Pachytracliolus, Cluind. —cribriccp.s (K I.), Chaml. 

Barysomxis, Dej. —Gyllenlmlii, somiviltatus, Vcj. 
liarpalus, Latr. —quadricollis (Kasb.), Redt. 

Aiioplogcnins, Chaud. —discopborus (N. I.), Chaud. 
Trigonotoma, Dej. —viridicollis, planicollis, Dej. 

Eccoptogeniiis, maastns (N. I.), Chaud. 

Catadroimis, Mach, —tenebrioides, Olie. 

I’eyonia, Latv. —nopaletisis, Hope. 

Strigia, BrxdU —inaxillai'is, Bmlld, 
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Bpliodi'iis, Indus {Ilim.), Chaud. 

CaVathus, Son.—singurilaUis (Kash ), Lledt. 

Biiloptus, oodoi'tis (Him.), Chiiiul 

Dicvaiioacusj a/utud.—fumoralis (Him.), QhamJ. 

Oaiii.-iLusj Bon, —coarctatui, (N. I), Iai/- 
Hisiocm'iij /?(;/.—oriciitalis (N. L), GkaiuL 
Beinljidium, I/a^r.—indicum (Him.), Ohaad. 

tie/ei eaees. 

lPe?fj<'oof/—M oA cUsa Ine. I., 87 1839- 

ZacorJuirc.-Sp6<i GCn I, .14, 18B4. Imliaa speciesj aoiirW. Bull tic 
Moscoir, 1S42-62 R'lVrfe/MowH Ma^ Zool I,, 2, 59 II, C8, OUJ 
Uejcjiu’acatalosue, 1826-31. Parrjfc An.M( i£ N. II., ii B,XIV., 
454. 

B.—HZDaODEPHAGA. 

Family Biviug-licctlcs, 

Ilypliydru^, Swirftz. 

IlydroponiSj F^airii.—([uadricostatus (Com.), 

HytU'OCimtlm.s, ,Sp^.— luctiio-in.s, Aiihd. 

Lucooidulas, ieacA.—pamilns (Uom.), floxno.-ius (litad.), AnU 
Colyiuljuteri, Clairo.—^meatm (Kat^k), Bade. 

Cybiskrj Uinljatu^ (As.) Btibr.; Ouerinii (Kcii.)j hoii- 

galensis,iiidicus, Dajciuiii (Mad,), posUcuK, 
bi^iiguaUw, AuVis! iripunctatii.Sj Oliv.! 
coiiipbiis, paiipei'CuUiH, White, biniaculatiia 
(Hop.) Hope: mgiilosu.s (Kasli.), liedt. 

Ilydaticai?, Zcac//.-—vittitu!*, Bohr.: fostivus, III ,; FaWicii, 
iUac?.; signatiponuK, Dcyeaiiii (Mad.) 
Anhc, 

Uej'et cHces, 

Eridmn —Genora PytiBcoram. Uerlin, 1832. 

Mod. Claes, Iqb. I, B 6 , 1839 , 

W'lnie .—Nomeiiclatarc of tlte llydrocuufcban in the Bi'itisl) Miifioiini, 1817. 
Aubi.—ispec Gen. dcaHydro. etde^Gyi Pana 1839(VIt!kVoIujicoIDejeau). 
Lacordaiie, —SpLC. Gen., I., 403, l664. 
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Family Gynnidw —^^Vhirligigs, 

Gyrinus, nitidulus, Fair.: indicus, Anil 

Oi’Gctochiliig, Eseh. —gaiigeticns, Wkd.z jscinivosfcifcus CBen.), 
Gudr. specularis, Auhd. 

Dineutns, MacL —australis, sidnosiis (Mad. Nop.), Fahr.: snlj- 
spinosns,• ConiiTiti, Thun.: ciliatus, 
ForsL: indicus (Nep.), unideiitatus, Aull 

Reference's. 

Lam-ilaire.— Spec Gt‘n.» T., 43S, nad ns in picceiling. 

C. —PHILnYDRIDA. 

Family FJych'ophUidce —Watcr-lovei's. 

liydrophilus, Geqf. —olivaGGn3fMad.),Fi<?w.’ viridicolliis ('Kash), 
caslimiriciisis (Kasli), Redt. 
Sternocophus, Soliey .—^I’ufipcs (As.) Fahr. 

Family Ilydrohiuhe, 

Ampliiops, Ei'ichs. —^gibLns, Illiger. 

Family SpJuBridiidte, 

C 3 'clonotum, Erichs .—orbicnlaro, abdominalis, Fair,: capenso, 

Dcj. 

References. 

iVestwood .—Moil Olnsa Ins, I., Ill, 1839. 

Laco>dai}e. —Spec. Gen , 1,443, 1864 

Jl/u/saii{.—Hist. Nnt. des Ool. «le Frni\cc (Palpicomcs^ r Patia, 1844. 

D. —NEGUOPHAGA. 

Family Fuussidfe, 

CGraptovus, Siorder.—laiipos (Boil.), Sitvcl. 

Oeratodei’iis, JVesi.—bifasoiatus (Movad.), /Collar. 

Movistnodoras, JVesi,—Bensoni (N.-W. P*), 1K(?6^' 

Platyrhopalus, TPt’si,—donticoniis (K.-’W, P.) Eofwv.: angiistns 
(Mus.) ; iiiiicolor ; acutidens (NGp.)j 
B'lellii (Mad,); siituralis (Mliow) ; aplus- 
trifcr (Bon.) JVe^i.: Wcstwootlii 
ffaund.: intermcdius (N. L), Rmsoi^' 
16 
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PaiiSsiiSj Liim ,— pjlicomis (Mur.) ; fclioracieus (N. 1.) ; T'icLtolu 
(Ben. Uim.), Doiioi\: iiaitceirts (Him.), pliloi- 
oplioi’ua (Sfus.) ; Baconis (N. I,), Denaon : 
tibialis (Beil.) j Hcarseyaiitis (Bl'Iiui'C's) ; 
Hardwickii (Almoni) ; Sainidorsii (N. I) ; 
Boysii (Mliow) ; rlouticulatus (H. 1.) ; cog- 
Batii-s (Bend ; I'dvus; Stevensiamis (N. L) j 
polilus (N, I.) ; rufitiirais (H. I), Juvdoiiv, 
West. 

liofert nces. 

Yi'fsiwood .—Mod Clfiop, I-, 150, 1839: Monoginpli of the rniismtlfe, Aro 
Enfc., II,, 1, fi7, lOI (1845) Cab. Ur Eufc. t 41 An Mag H, H n. a, VII 533 : 
■VTLI. 440. X. 400. 

Zacordatre —Spec. Gcn.r H., 1, 1854. Inilinn Spccios, Eoiison, Cnl. J. N. II. 
Donovan, Ins. Indm, t,-I, .5 J A S Ben All 421. 

Ptimily &‘lit/(k7ce— >Sliielcl-beetles. 

Ssilplia, —o.sculaiii ( —Dijuiio.siw osculans, Uo^fk), (Ben), 

\ lifors: cldoroptera (=:tolTa5piloia, i/ype) 
(Bom.), Lap.: loptera (KitHi.), Radt. 
Aputetica, TT'^a/.—-lebioule.R (Him), 11 
Catops, Ra^Lull —^i^eatitiis (H. I), Jluira//, 

Refercncfs 

iremt W—Mod CinsB.InB. I 135, 1839- Cab. Or Eiit, t. dl, 
iact;7-(la»i.~SpCo GGn., II, 19B, IS.hi 

Family I^Uidjdifhv. 

Carpophilus, Lcaeh. —obsoletas, Rlriehs, 

Iip,ferencei. 

tVe^iwood .—Mod Cln-js, I 140, 1839. 
i.,«corr/aire~Spi.'& Gtn.,TI., 287,1851. 

Sluri aij ~ Monograph of the Nitianli<1n> i8C4. 

Family Tivposilida'. 

Alindriii, Erichs .—orientalis (Kasli.), Redf. 
ileliunljin, Erichs .—cronicollis (Ben), (3iiur. 

References, 

111’slcwof/.—Mod ClciBS, 1, 145, 1839. 

-Loco: diiirc.—Spec, Gi'n , II., 332, 1854 

Family Coli/dtai/(€. 

Mcl'yx, LiUr. —rugo.ia, hatmlle. 

I?e/c»Piice. 

XntD/f/aiVe...— Spec. Gui., II, 3<>2, 185/J. 
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Fjiinily CMfujulre. 

llectartlirnni, — bisfcriatiira, Lap. • lioros, riilipoimis, Fabr.i 

bi’ovifossiiin, ; dcpicsSiiiii, Smith 
Andijirifi, FMvJm, —cylimli'ica, AVc'at.. 

Ciicujurt, Fahr —bicolor (Xep ), Smith, 

LcenioplilajuSj fhj. —saii^ninolontus (Jfop.) Hope : colicolor, ob« 
aolctus, Siiiiih 
Rtferences. 

U’cs^n'ood,—Mod IiM, I, I IS, 1830. Cali. Oi. Eiifc. I 41. 

Smithy F .—Lint of the Oiic-ujnliu in lUe Museum, 1851. 

idforf/t/jre.— SpeC Geii., TI., .390, 1864. 

Family Dermeslidcp. 

Deriuestcs, Linn — ^liirdarins (bacon-beetle, Nepal), Linn,: cadii'' 
Torinus, Fubr. 

E. —BRACHELTTUA. 

Family Staphi/liniike. 

iMyrinedonia, Krieh. —ocliraociis (Him.), Hop::. 

Tauhiuus, Graoen. —melauarina (15 cr ), 

Platyprusopns, Mann .—^laraiilus (Mad ), fuligiilosws (Bon.) 

Ht'ich. 

Pnlrestriniisi, Erich. —Sykesii, muUllariiis (Ben-), Ei'iclu 
Caranistc.Sj Ench. —We.stornianii (Ben.), Erich. 

Stapliylinus, Linn ,—cinctus (Kasli.), Uedt. 

References, 

Weslwootl —Mod Class. Inn. I. Itfl, 1839 An. Mag. N, II. il. a VIT, l49k 
Enchsou, O .—Gen ot Spec. Staphylinoruni Berlin, 1B39-40 
AfjL'orduire.—Gon II. 17, 1854 

F. —CLAVICORNES. 

Family Hislcrkloi —Mmiic-bocilcSh 

Plntysoina, Leach .—alintiim (Ben.), Er. 

Histcr, Lhm .—bipii.itulatus, Fahr.< orieiitalis, Paph.i distoi-tllSj 
111: pnncl:ulaLii.s, bengalonsis, Wied.: molaim* 
rius, puilatiis, covacinus, sctovola, lutarius, Er.i 
parallolns (Kasli.), liedt. 

Notocloina, de Mars .—globatum (Mad), ^Larsi 
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Cypluriis, Erich .—fcnesccns (Bon ), 

yaprinus, Erkh. —l-guttatus, Eahr.. spcciosui^j cnpi'oiis, Fvkh, 

References, 

U'csJiDooJ —Moil, Clrvs6> Ins., I 181, 1839. 

LaconUtirc. —Spec. Gfin., II., 24S, 1B64. 

G.—LAMELLICOENIDS. 

Family Lticaniila —Stao-beetJes. 

Lucaiins, Fair .—hinifor [=Lama, Biirm. : var. (? = Tillo.suS; 

JIo}je\j (Hiiu)i C'jinkori (As) j Forskei’i, (As) ; 
MncClollaiulii (A.s.); Buddha {As) ] Bralniiimis 
(As.); Ra/Hesii (As); Jlearcsii [? ^iiigrijtoa, 
Jfope], (A.S.); Parryi [? =sciTicu]]is, 

(As.) j Baladova (As.); pJatyoopIialiis (As.) ; 
Hope: Gazella [? =Delessei’tii, Gucr, aiul 
ssOuvern, Piiiisopii, Burmeistcri (Mail), 
castanopterus (Nop.), //ojx’], (Nop,), Fahv.: 
inuUiilontahw (As,), inquinatas, Jonkmsii 
(A.S.), strigiceps (Him.), ; bicolox' 

(Nop), Oliv.: cariiialus (5==nlcos OUv. : 
var. S = dux, WesL ; cainohis, Oliv), 
Finn. 

EoxQivi, Much ,—nepalciisis (vav. =&im!H,s, Hope; Chovrol- 
atii, C/temt; Parryi, Hope], (Nop.); Hiiftlosii 
(As.); ilacLeayii: Sponcci, (As.) : biilbosiis 
(A.<); hciigalousi.s; cnrvidcn,s, (A.s); paral- 
loins ; B.'ich&choltzn ; linc.'ito-puiictatus 
BliiiicLaicU (As) ; Tityus (A.s.) j astacoido.s ; 
(As,»; fovGatns (As.) ; Wc.stei'innnin (As), 
do Ilahuii (As. I, piinctilabris (A.h.) ; omissus 
(A.s,)j Hope: Girafta [var. d =Boivne.'iii, 
Confucius, Hopei: Sxdga [ =Ncichu, 
Jlope; ? =vitiilus, Hopei, 

%kr : huccphalus [ d =:Bruu‘cus, Hope; 
? =vagifi-ons, Hopei, > hubalus, (As.), 
Ferlp: cribricoiis (=molossiis, Hope), Che" 
rrol. : malabarious, Wcdt. 

Figulus, JlacL ,—coiifusus (Him.), Tresi, 
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Jlcferencts 

W'eslwoofl .—Moil Claes, I , 185, 1839 • Cab, Or Eiit t, 8, 10, 26. An. Mag. 
N IT. n. s, VIII. 12 <t 

Zaciirdidre —Spc'c. Gun. III. 4, 1856 

IJope —Catalogue *'£ Lncaiioid Coleoplcrn 1841. RoylesIIiin ' Gray ZooE. 
Miec j Trnns Linn Soe, XVIII. 667: XIX 106 and An Mag. N. II. VI. 2011 1 
VIII. 302: IX. 247, XII. 303. 

raiiiily Cojtridffj —Dung-beetle.s. 

Atcuclius, IVcbci '.— sanotiis (Mad.) Fabp. : gauoQticus, Brfiliini- 
niLS, Lu^i.: coiiTalescous, CQ.statu.':, Wu>d. .* 
doYotu'i (Kash.) Kedt, 

Si.syphiis, Xflir.—negloctiis, 6'o?*y; hibtws, WeUL: caslimirlonsis, 
Jiedt. 

Gymnoplouriis, III- —^Jiiilian.^:, cyaneus (Mad.) Leci, Ko3iiigii 
(Mad.) granulatu.'!, Holhiigii ^^Mad.) .siim- 
aturf, ; miindns, oxanthema, Wied.: 
opaciis (Ka&li.) Jiedt.: Dejoanii, capicola, 
suiiipluosus, iiidicus, iniprossu.'^, Laj). 

Copris, GeofF.—Sabnais (Mad.), nanus (Mad.), Midas, capuci- 
iiiis, J3ucc])]ia1ii.<«, orientalis, Incator, Fub}'. ; 0- 
dentata (Kasli.», Sncontola (KasL.), Fedt. 

Oniliopliagus, Latr. —Pithecin.s, soniculus (Mad.), metallicu.s, par- 
dalis, Pixnial, pygiuajiis (Mad.), parvnlus, 
Catta (ilad.), bifasciatus (Mad.), drome- 
ilarins, i-dentafciis, tarandus, nnifasciatns 
(Mad.), Pouasus, pallipes, Corviis, Ibex, 
uuchideiia (Mad.), Tragus (As.), Aiitilopo, 
fu&copunotalus, Daina, vitulu.s, Mopsu.s, 
Bpiuifex (Mad.), ainens (Mad ), ceiitricornis 
(Mad.), iinicovnis (Mad,), furculus, 4-cornis 
(Mud.), IsBvigatiis, politics (Mad.), aterriniu.g 
pusillus, : erectus obtiieu.s, 3-corni,s, 
pimctulatus, di visas, seiiescens, rainosus, iri- 
conis,lamina, tiitub©r,bicnspis, setosusjhii'- 
cus, troglodyla, luteipeiinis, Wied.; ignous, 
Vigors: snturatns, Germ.: Elliotti (Mad.), 
iinperntoi‘,tigrim,i/a/3,;pliaiia3oides (Him.), 
llf^e: diflicilis, Lc Gu.: Bvaina (Kasb.), 
augulatas (Kash.), oxoaratii-j (Knsh.), licdC. 
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OniticolhiH, Z'uuj .—lUmiljmiihhis (Mini) fomoratu,^, cilictus 
(A.'i,)) h'iiXn '.: Diudcuiaj jilolus, uiocV) 
Wied. 

liefei cHcea, 

fl’cJi/rofK/ —Jkiu 1 ClftSH, I, son, J830. 

Z,f/cf/rt/«;re —Spi'c. (icn , II[„ Gl, 1850 Iiiillttii ByecicH . Fiibi'lclus,/XTSsjW. 

Family Aiihodhtie. 

ApUoduHj III. —?orex, olongaUilu'i, imalis, obsolctUt^, ma:;8l.usj 
niargiiiclliis (i\rad.), atrica[)ilhi3, iiiipiidicnsi, 
2'\ih)'. : olagjiiis, -*1//.: diadomn, lioriiutiifl, dis- 
ciw, riifopTwtuIji'', Wied.: iiirtipes (Kiisli,), gon- 
ugrieiis (Rash), JtedL: im'giilari.-j (Him.), 

OlmtopisLho?, IIW.—fulvus (Him Con. I), We.H. 

Chiron, Much. —'Jiiloitliorax, Pcrti/, digitatus, Fubi'.: ajj^canicn- 
si8, Hope, 

References, 

^^'eilTood .—Mol. ClnSB, lus , 1, 207,1839. 

Z.«curd<ure.—SpCc. G«?ii, III., 112, 1866. 

Family Oyphnulie. 

OvplniuR, d/WcA.—lucolor, Ftd»>.: mysomxfiw, pioinw (Bon,), 
iiupre.'.siifj (Gen 1), nanus (Gen I,), West 

Ocliodtpus, —cln'ysomelimi.s, Fabr.: liifccscen.s, pictn.s, 
West, 

tteferenec^. 

IFcsiitiooc/.— On ccrtalu Lamelbcotu baetlGB. 'rinns, Eufc. Soc IY.,\6B, If,, 
2nd yer., 59 

Jlac’ordiJtrc,—ypuo, Cien., HI • 127, 1850. 

Family Ilyhosoridts. 

Hybosoi'us, iiyarA,—oiicntalis,/Ayie. Eoei, WesL 
Plueoclirous, Lap. —omarginatua, Lap.: dubius, iudicils, TT’es^, 

nef'ereaeea, 

IVestivood —Ti'niiH, Knt Soc,]V., lOO. An. Mng. N. IJ. n. a. XI., ai 5 , 
Lacordaire. —Spec. Gen, III., 132, 1850. 
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ITainily Geotrnpidm —Dor-bct'tles. 

Atlijmis, il/fftj-Afli//.—oi-icntalis, Xa/). . frontiilis (As), Pan'i/. 
Bolbocoi-iia, /a,Cyclops (As Cen I) Fahv ; suldt-olUs, im- 
presssxirf, Wicil: gramlis, Ciilamis (Bom), 
imliciis [CiGn. 1), Jlope: furriigiijciisj car- 
enicollis, Atyj.: Ijaportei [ = feniiginciiSj 
Lap], Weshvootlii [= fmcicollis, WchK], 
Jlahl: Ifcvicollis ; latoralis (Bom ); capi- 
tafciis (As.) ; ina'qualife ; bicariiiatns j doi- 
salis ; nigriccps ; tran.sYei'.sa]is, 

Geotrupcf., Lat )'—orioiihilis (Him), Uojjc. 

Utfcrences 

—Moil ClasB, I., SOI, laao. Trana Linu Soc, XX , « 15.3 j An. Mng. 
N, 11. n B XIV , -l.U : XV . d38 • SM Sci. II, l<t3, 350. 

Lacoidabc —Spi'c, Cxon. III. 1.S8, 1660 

Family Passaltdce 
CV'vacnjics, Katip —Austoiii (As), StoJ. 

Tamiocerus, Kaup —bicnspis (As.), Kanp. 

Pleurariiis, Kaup —^bi’acliyijli 3 'l]iis (Nil), Slol. 
lipptaiilax, Kanp —dentatus, bicolor (As.), Fabr, 

Accsraius, Kaup —grandis (A«.), Bimn : emarginatn.s (As.). Fah'. 
Dasilluiuis, Kaap —cunoriis (As Nep.), Perch.: neolglierionsis 
(Nil.), GtUr.: Cantoris (As.),/7cyjfi : intlicns 
(Nil.), assamonsis, Stol. 

Pas,sains, Fahv. —fronticornis (Tib.), iresf. 

Hefti cnccf. 

Pcrchcton —MonogrnpUiQ flea Fassalidca, FaiiH, I83u. 

Tl’cstitiooi/—Mod Clnss. Ins. 1.186, 1639: An Mng. N. 11. n 8. VIII,, 124. 
Smith, F.—Cnlalognr of VHAsalid® in tlie IliitiBli Museum, 1852. 

/.’(CorclHJi e,—Spec. (tOi., HI, 44, 1860. 

Kuu^k —llonogmpli, Berlin Ent. ZoU,, XV., 187! 

Stuliczhii.—Qa Imlinn rassaUdio J, A S. Ben. XLII, ii,, 140, 1673. 

Family Melolonlhuke —Cockcbafcry. 

Serica, MacL. —mntabilia (Wad.), Fahr,: niarmorata, nmbrinn, 
indica, iridc.scoii.8, rufocupi’ca, costigora, fer- 
laigata, brevis, granuligera (Ben.), Blanch. : 
innnntablis, BchOn. : marginella, bimacnliita, 
Hope : Ibmigiuon (Kasli.), Ilcdt. 
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Apogonia, Kirby—ranca (Mail), ferruginea (Bon.), Fahv. 

Ancylonyclui, Blanch —aerrata (Mail); Fcibi'.: sciilpticollis; 

piiberina, loiigipenuis. (Ben.), BoyjiancUij 
Porrottetii, coiihftnguineiij Blanch.: innciila, 
Sehon.: 

Scliizonyclia, Eridis .—ruficollis (irad.) Fabr.: fusccscens, xan- 
iliodera (Bun), Biajic/t..* cylindrica, Schuiu: 
oribricollis (Kasli.), Bedt. 

Braliinina, Blanch —Calva (Ben.), comiita (Ben.), Blanch. 

Anoxia, Lap .—hitliana (N. I), Blanch. 

Leucopliolis, Blanch — Candida, OHv.: lepidopliora, invco.scpia- 
mosa, Blanclu 

Loi^idlota, Hope —^bimaculata («»= CJ-riffilhii, Hope), Saiind.: pirao- 
tatipemii.q, sticticojilera, rngo-sipennis, lucbu- 
osa, impliiviata, Blanch, 

Eiiebivns, 7{'iV/>y—^Mac Leayii (Nep. As.), longimanv^s^ 

Olic.: Parryi (Dai;i), 0. Gmif. 

jReferfncea, 

H'esiK'doJ.—Mod, ClasB. Ins, I. 216, 1839. CiU). Oi Ent. t. 1 . 

/.acoi'dr/iVc—Spec Geiu HI. 169, 1850- lorliau Bpcclcq; Blauchardy Csxi., 
dcfl ('ol. du Mua. <!’ Hisfc Kat, dc Paris. Taiis, i850-fil Au, Mug, N. II. 

n. H. HI. 17, 171, VI. ;{oo. 

Family Uidelnke. 

Bliiiiyptia, Be}. —indica, Burm. 

Phiorliina, Lac. —oriontia, Neio. 

Aiioiiiala, fratonia (var. pallida, Oliv ), connnunis, Burm .; 

dorsalis (Mad.), elata (Macl), Fah\: pullidi- 
eoUis, pMlida, vugipennis, bengalensvs, imin- 
cea, fiilgens, eti-iolata, ignicollis, lincafcojjcn- 
nia, Duvaucelii, olegans, fiilvivenira, Blanch.: 
strigatn. Lap.: variocolor, Sehdn.: yp.silon 
Wied. 

Etichlora, JA'C A—Dussuniieri, cribrala, obfioJeia, malabarion- 
sls, xaiitlioptera, Blayich.: gramli.s, MacLoa- 
yaua, perplexa, do Hahtni, dimidiata, sulcala, 
Cantori, aureola, Hope: vitUtu (TCash.), 
Bedt. 
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Mimck, —Lcii, Swed.: MacLeayam, Vif/ors; concolov, 

liGtcrocliropus, pectoralis, fulgklivittata, 
Blanch: splcndons, anronitens, Hor.sfieldii, 
clirysoprasis, Licolor, .similis, princeps, doci- 
pieiis, pyroscelis, glabra, Pnsseriuii (Him.), 
xauthoriiia, Hope • aapphiriiia (As.}, Parry. 

Popillla,—iiitida, oyanoa [=concolor, Lap.; ■var.=ljGi'- 
rylliua, lTope\j minuta, marginicollis, ciipri- 
colli.s [var. formosa, .smaragdula, .snluratn, 
Ilopt^j virGscoas, Hope: reghim [msijIcu- 
dida, Gruer. 3 , uasata, ucntn, rugicollis, mu- 
luns,fimbriata,clilorioi], Adaiiias, complanata, 
lucida, diffioilis, varia (As.), gemma (As.) 
Newman: sulcala (Kash), tninoata (Kn.sh.), 
caslimiriensifl, Redt. 

Popcroiiota, West. —Harringtonii (Him.), West. 

Parastasia, West .—^nifopicta (As.), West. 

Hidropaiiopliorus, Tf'bod Jf .— bifalcifer (As.), Wood-M. 

Adoretiis, Lap. —Boops, Wied.: caliginosus, Buvm.: concolor 
Huvaucelii, latifrons, ovalis, pallons, liinba- 
tiis, Blanch: femoralis, Duf, 

Hotorophtlialmus, Blanch. —ocularis, Blanch. 

References, 

Westwood. —Mod. Class. IiiB. I. 213: An. Mag, N. II. n. s, VII. 204 : X. 08: 
Cnb. Or. Ent t 17. 

Lacordaire. —Spec. Gen. HI. 318, 1866. ludinn Species ; BJanchard, Cab, 
Col. do Mub. do Paris //ope, Giny’s Zool. MU. I. 23: TraiiB, Ent Soc, I. 109, 
114: An, Mag N.Il n. b. HI. 17, 171 1 IV. 346: IX. 247' XI. 03: XIV. 454 
(rnrry) Newman, Ibid, II, 336,392: lU. 366. Traua. Ent, Soc, III. 32. 

Family Dpuastidis. 

Peltoiiotiis, Burm, —morio, Burm. 

Horouotus, — Daedalus, (<5 ®xantlms, Olio.; ? =diadGiiia, 
Oliv), Fahr. 

Pliyllognafclms, Esch —Dyonisus (Mad.), Fair. 

Oryefcos, 111. —llluiioceros, Linn, 

Trichogoniphus, Burm. —lunicoUis, Burm,: Brouclins, Jlerbst, 

Dichodontus, Burm. —coronaius, Burm. 

17 
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Eiipatonift, Biwn —Havdwickci (Ncp), Gautovi (As,), ITefC'. 

Ciuilcosoina, I/ope .—Atlas (Him), Lhin, 

Rcfeicnce^. 

iVestivood.—-'M.oi. Clnse. Ins 1.301; Cab. Or.Ent. t, 13. 

jLficurdnire. — .Spec. Gtn. IIL 387» IS.'fG, Bojes’figure in J. A. S. Ben, XIJ, 
430 i» IS. Ijariheirkvi, Hope. 

Family CctoniUhv- Rosc-licetlos. 

Narycins, Dn^x —opal«.g (Msul.), Du2jont. 

Cy[iliono<;cpliiilus, We^t. —smai'agdnlus, West. 

Blcronoeojilialus’, Hope ,—WaUicliii (Nop.), Hope. 

Hlioiiiljorliiua, A/bj/t'.—(Jiinmos) Ruckeri (Him), Saund: (Jiini- 
3io.s) iloylei (Him.), Hope: opalina (Nop), 
Slellyi [=;divcF(, TFcsi], (Nop.), G. et P.: 
Lyjiciiithnia (As.), Hope: npicalis [=»(li.sfcincta, 
Hope], (Nep); microcephala (Him.), West. 
Eeterorhina, (Fc&l .—k (Triyonoplioru.'s, Hope )—BelosseHii (Him.), 
Gu<j'i\: gvaoilipcs (Him.), tSauudersii (Iliui.), 
^Vcjil.: Hnrdwiekoi {|=uop{i]ensis, '\YesLl\, 
(Him ), Hope. 

li (Anomaloceia, Ilopi )—Parvyi [(? =McarfeGii, 
Hope^Qliin^^ Hope: glaborrima [ = liirtivcn- 
tris, iit't?;.], (Him), 

t’(OoryphoGora, Pnrm !)—Hopoi =s\joiiga- 

Icnsis, West; afliniB, liedt, and Q = Hopei, 
inclnnni’in, donsalw G. ct P.], (Nop ), West.: 
elegans [nntliraciun, West.: iiiicaiis, Gnth\: 
cujm^a, Ilerhsf : Feisthnmelii, G. ct 
(ftlad), laota (A'-.) Fabr. : nigritavsis (Nop.), 
ama?na (A.'*.), Ouvora (Bom }, Hope: olivacoa, 
GnCr. : sinnaticolUs, Sekaum : bimacnla [ =s 
cunl'usy, (Ben.), (I'A'd. : punctatissi- 

ina [jiieumla, Hope], (A.'f.) j tibiuli.s (N. I), 
Clnldronii (Ben.), West.; ooxnlis (Nep.), 
Hhnieh. 

I) (Dicems, G. ct P .)— biconiis (As.), LaLv.: 
ornata (Mad.), Bimn. 

E (Mysirocuroji, JJiii'm.) —dives, West. 
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Cliiitei’i.'i, Sum. —giittifcra, liihiriri (N. I), spuridj Surm .. con- 
finis (JT. I), flavonotataj G. ct P.. inodcsla 
(Bon.), llavopichi (Ben.), Blanch.: IIo£uv,ean!t 
(Ben.), Went.: ICliigii (S’. I,), spilota (N. I), 
Ifope' dnculis (As): IIoiFineiatci’i (S. I.), 
Wkke: piimila (Bon.), Schon.: ccoriilca, 
Tlerhst. 

Agestrata, Esch .-—cluiionsis[^ =sWifliil!ii^Bom.)j and $ =« Ga- 
gates (Mad), Ilojie], Eabr. 

Macrouota, Wied .—Kliyes [pciiicillata, ; Mearcsii, Parry], 
(Mad,, S I.) ; flavomaculata (Mad,) j inalaba- 
riensia (Mad) ; olongata (Cal,), re.spleudciifl 
(Bon.), G. el P. : vittigera (Mnd ), telraspilota 
(Mad.ruua),sfciclica(Mys.),//o/)t;.-alboguttata 
(N. I.), Ptir/y ; picta, <?«(>. .• 5-lincala, Hoff. 

Boinbodos, TTW.-—ur.sus (Him.), West. 

Euryoniia, Bum, —‘VU'idiob.scui*a (N. 1.), Bealia: (Ben.), G. et P.: 

tricolor, Oliv.: vor-sicolor (N, 1.) ; albopunc- 
tata, Eabr,: marginicollis [®Horsfiolflii, 
Hope; torquata, Pair.] (Sep. As.), ; 

bivitlata (Tib.), Bimn: Gravenhorstii, Arp/;e.* 
anrulcuta, )YMte. 

Anoplocliilus, Mac L —castauopterus (Bom ) Buvm.: tevraau.s, 
G. ct P. : bvunucocupi’ous, ctenosus, tii'gon- 
tiferns, West. 

Anatojm, Bum. —fiavognttala [.stillata, Eew.'] (Him. Boin,)j al» 
bogiittata (Dec.) Bum. 

Ghiloloba, Buvm. —acuta (Ben.), Wied. 

Cctonia, Dalmani (Nop.)j ignipes (Nep,); regalis (Bom,)j 

squamipeiinis ; Bunn.: difFoimis (Bon); iiia** 
culafca (N. I.), mixta (Ben), Fuhv.: cupripes, 
Wied.: albognttutu [liaundoi'sii, (In.), 

Vigors: flavoguttata(Knsb.), neglecta 

(Sep.), Hojyc. 

Antliracophora, Biirm. —atroinaculata, Fah\: Boheinanii, 
gvtacilis (Mad.), White, 
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Macroma, G. et P .—melanopns [nigripennif!, Popel, (Aa)^ 
Scliaiim: xanlhorhina [bicolor, 0- ct 
(Kep.), Hope. 

Ceiiti'ognathuSj Gud7\ —^lugubris, Fah\ 

Spilopliorus, Scliamn .—maciilatus [cretosns, Bopel, (Pinia), 
Gorjj. 

CiftTiooliiKis, Schanm —^platj'rliimis, Seh : Campbcllii (N. I.)? 

brniinens (N, I), Saund.: glabnitns, West. 

YalgLiSj Sci%a. —pygiUEcns, G. et P. : pictus (Nop ), argillacGiis 
(Mad.), Hope: podicalis, penicillatus, Blanch. 

References 

Wetiwood .—Mod Clnas Tub I. SSI Aic. Eut. I. 6, 113,139 nud t I, 10» 
26 * 06 , iS-lO. Cab Or. Eut. I 17. TrauB Ent Soc, IV. 

—Cetoniadire of the BritiBh Mmciim, 1847. 

S'c/iflMm.—Cat. des LamelUcomes Mi-liCophiles. An. Soc Ent, III., 37. 

Lacordnire .— Spec. Gen. III. 404, laStf. Indian Bpccies, A? 07 )«. An, Mag, 
». il. n. B. VI. 482 : VIII. 302 Sounders, Hid, X, 67. 

H.—SERRICORNES. 

Pamily Pnpi'est'ulw —Mctallic-bcotlcs. 

Stoi'nocei'a, PscJi. —stcrnicornis, chrysis (Tklnd. (ini), Linn.: lui- 
sali,8 clirysidoidesj (fiZad), uitiJicollis, rugosi- 
pennis, Dianli, dis.-jiinilis, Lap. et G.: iini- 
color (Mad.), Laj) : oriciatalis, Ileehst: laivi- 
gata, Oliv. : dasypleuvos (Kush), Pedt. 

Julodis, Escli. —"Wbitliillii, Bope. 

Catoxaiitba. 5o?.-l)icolor (A.s.), Fah\: giganteus (Mad.), Sch.: 
cupvascena, (Mad.), 

Cbiysochvoa, >Sol.—ignita, Linn .: occllata, Pair.: mutaliili.^i, 
Oliw ; Edwardsu (A.«,), Plutus, Xhpc: afewa- 
iiiensig, GxU:’.: caroli (Mad.), •• Kiijali 

(Bom.), chinensis (As.), pcctinicornis (Mad,), 
J.iiip, et G,: bivittata (As.) Qvay : siibliinata 
(N. I), White. 

Cbalcopboia, So?.—elegaus, Eot?-.: Blanclmi-di (Bom.), eximia, 
sumptnosa, Sounoratii, siiiai-agdula, aurifora, 
Lap. ct G. 
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LatipalpiH, So/.—fasUiosa (Nep. Mad), Fahr. 

Pfccilouota, EscJi, —gontili.‘«, Lap, liiluris, White, 

Baprestis, Linn. —lO-spilola (J^’cp.), Hope. 

Cinyra, Lap .— anrioollis, Lap. 

Castnlia, Lap. —bimacuUita, Oliv, 

Ptosiina, Sol. —amabilis. Lap. 

Acmiuodora, Lsch. —aiirifcra (Bee.), Lap. 

Sphenoptcra, Sol. —asnoa (Mad.) Fahr. 

Belioiiuta, Esch .— bcutellaris, Fair. 

Corrabus, Arty;.— Smeoi (Mad.), Lap).: hastaniis (Bon.), Scli.: 

nigropictiis, Laj}. 

Discoderes, Ghevr. —fasciatum, gi'Isator, Lap). 

Agrilus, CurLis. —arinatu.s. Fair.: casbimriciisis, Redt. 

Trachya, Fahr .— iiidiea, Hope, 

Rrferencea. 

TT'esawoorf.—Mod. Clnfla. Ins, I. 230- 
Zocoj’dinre.—Spdc Gen. IV , I, 1857. 

vl.—Ntu-nouclfitiii'o of BiiprcBUdro iu the BritlBh MuBcnin, 1848. 
Lapoitede Citsteinoau et Gory —lliBt Nat dcs ColcoplcrcB. 

Family Eucnemida. 

Galbolla, West. — violaeea, West. 

Reference. 

Jjacotdaire —Spde. Gdu. IV 35* Cab Or Bnt. / 41. 

Family ElateridK —Spvinging-beetles. 

Agrypmi!5, LJsch —fiiacipcs, luridas (Mad,), Fahr. 

Lacon, Germ. —mutiexis, Herbst: bracliyclia3tus {Kasli), Redt. 
Alans, Asc/j.—ma)reii.s, sciilptiis (As), IJ'osi. .• iiToratus (As), 
Parry. 

Campsostomiis, Lair. —Belessertii (Nil.), G-uer.: vialatu.'i (Boii.), 
fovcolatu.s (Mad.), Germ,: Caiitori (As.), 
Wilsoni (Mad.), Bnponti (Mad.), Steplieusii 
(Nep), smaragdiiius (Mad.), Hope : Bohrnii 
(As.), West. 

Oxynoptcrua, Hope. —Au<loiiiui, Hope. 

Pectocera, Hope. —Mellii (Simla), Cantori (As), Hope. 
Paohydores, riifiicollis (Ben.), Gu^r. 
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Elatoi'j —~cyaiio|)tcrii.s (Gai'hw/il), Hope, 

CarclioplioniH, Ji^sch —^ icimw (Kujjli), cojiscntanons (Ka«li., 
liedt^ 

IV'nui, L//p,—E‘icli5choUzii y Hope, 

C'oiyiiiijitr.Sj —fu^cipeniiis (Boil), Vluncli,: liridis, Qcrm, 

PloctvQ-^.tcrnu'^, Lac —mfus, Late. 

liefo ent’Cf. 

We'^iioooJ —Cl^asft Im I. a"6 OS-Yitvt S 

Liirordmic —Spec. Ofii IV 131), 1867 Caud Mcm Jilntefiilro. 1860, Hope: 
An. Jlftg. N. II n. a VIII -Ijfl XI. 304 . XIV. 454 

Family Lycidrc, 

l^Iiicrolycii'^, Wuterh .—‘Bowriiifru (All-), Wnierhouse. 
Culochi’oiuns, Gu4i'in. —orbatiis (As.), rngnhis (All,), rubor 
(All.j,tur.^ali& (In.), Water/i.: njjicalis (Kep.), 
Hope. 

Lycostoimis, Motseh.— hm\\\\< (Tn.), Hope: niode^tus (As,), niii- 
biguus (Arf), singiilurif} (Mad,), striiitus (In), 
thoraciciia (In ), TJ . analis (In.), JMhn. 
Platoros, Bouv(j .—fiibcipennis (A»), t;arbonariu.s (In ), Waterh. 
Xylobanu'5, Waierh. —^fovesihi'i (In-), Waterh. 

Alotriori’liynclui , (T/f<?j*.'-soricaiis (In.), Wutet/i.: liiieatiis (N,I.), 
Hope. 

Condci’is, Waterh .—major (X. I), Wideih. 

Htfirtiipes, 

ira/frAozJse.—Types of C'oltfOpiern Biitiah MiiBGhui, 1870. 

Alurray —An. Mag. N. II. 1808 , .327- 

Family MaUicodcrmidee. 

Lyropams, Water ,—bignttatns (Mai.), Water, 

Biloncccw, Walk, —obscmuis (Mai.), Water. 

Lamprigoraj j\iotsc1i .—nopalensis (Con.), Hope. 

Laiiipyris, Gcoif .—niargmolhi (Con.), Hope, 

Luciulii, Laj', —vittata, Laj*. 

'lylocera.-^, Dahn .—^liijiiaculaUis (Mus.), IJope. 

Toioplioruh, SrJitef .—inelanocepJiala (Bon.), Pair. : iiopaleilBiS; 

JJojye- coerulcomaculata (Ka.sb.), Pedt. 
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Solasin, Z-ry). — tlocipiens (Bon.), Gudr. 

JUngoiisis, 11’^;.'?^.—palpator (Cal.), Wext. 

!lJ)odcciitonia, West. —bicolor (Dec,), West. 

Agalochi’iw, I^r’chs .—^lasUis (Bon.), Faby. 

Curpliuriis, Erichs. —tiaiispanpomiis, nigrii)onni.s, Motscli. 
ri'ioiiocerus, Ptrty. —cocriiloipeiiiiis, Ferty. 

Heferences. 

Il'c.iii’ood —Moil, Claris Ivia I, 242,1839' Cftb. Or. R\it I, 41. 

Zacordaire Spec. Gcu. IV. 386, 1857. 

I’amily Plinid/o^ 

PtiiLus, iout.-—uigorhuus, Boield. 

Reference. 

Lacordaire —Sptc Gen. IV. 608, 1867. 

Pamily Cleridfe. 

Cylith'Li.?, Lntr .—cyanciLs (Oeii. Tn., Ben.}, Fuhr. 

CItuli.sciis, Chevrol. —PaiTmnu.s, bipectiiiatTW, West.: Pvinsopii 
(N. I.), gracilis (N. L,) longipenuis (N. I.), 

Tillus, Fahr. —siiccinctas, Bnp. : picipeiims. West.: iiolatus, 
Kluff. 

OpiluSj LaCi \—subfasciatus (Bou,), castaneipcuuis (Ben.), uni- 
color, White. 

Tilliccra, ^pin .—mutillajcolor (I^. I.), White. 

Thnnasimns, Latr. —abilominalis, Sjjinola: &tellatii.'<, .giibscntella- 
ris, West, 

Cloi'ns, Gco^’. —bengala, posfcicalia, zcbvatiis, West. 
Tliuncvoclervis, Sjnn. —Buquelii, Lefebrc. 

Stignuituiiu, Gray.—riifivontro (As.), IFcsi. 

Tcneius, Lap .—siguaUcoUis (Ocn. In.), Lap, 

Nccrobia, Lalv, —rufipo.s, Olw.i mficoUis, violacca, Lair, 
Opoiiopalpus, iSjnn.—obesus (if. I.), White. 

References. 

TFwatJoorf,—Mod Class. Ins, I. 281, 1839. 

Essai eui’ les CleritCB, Geneva, 1844 
W'hite, .4.—List of tins ClerlJai m the Srilihh Miiseiiiu, 1849. 

Lacordaire, —Spec. Gen, IV.> 41B, 18&7. 
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II.—HETEROMERA, 

A. —TRAC HE LI A. 

Eamily Layriidce. 

Lfigria, IPahi'.—^vcTi (Kash), variabilis (Kash.), bicolor (Ka.sh.), 
ReiU. 

Family PediUdce. 

Macratiia, Rew. —lielferi, coucolor, nigella (Bon.), Re la Ferte. 
Family Anthicid^. 

Foriuicomiis, Re la FeriJ—con.snl, prsotoi’, Re la F.: bongalen- 
sis, ^Vied.: I'lificollis, Satmd. 

Leptalous, Re la Fertc- —rlclicatulus, Re la F. 

Mecynotavsus, Re la Ferld —naims (Ben.), uigrozonatus, frngi- 
lis, Re la F. 

Octhcnomus, Schm. —indicus, Re la F. 

Family Pyrochroidte. 

Pyi'ocliroa, Geoff. —^longa, Pevty. 

Family Mordellidi^. 

Mordella, Linn, —tricolor, Wied. 

Family RJdpijdioii'ida]. 

Emeiiadia, Lap. —^bipimctatus [=apicali3, Hope] (Garliwal) j 
j)u.sillns, Fahr. 

Family Mcloidie —Oil-beoilos. 

Mylabris, Fahr. —Jacfpienioiitii (Kash.), Hedt.: pnstulata, piinc- 
ta (Mad.) CoWas; iiidica, Fuss.: humoralis, 
j)roxima, orientalis, ReJ. cichorii (In.), Fair. 

Cantharia, Geoff', —caenilea (Ben.), Loxich.: ruficolHs, teptacca, 
Fabr.: rnficops, 111.: riibricops (Kasli.),liinba- 
ta (Kasli.), Rcdi.: Actjeon, Roiixii, ornata, 
picta, Lap.; uipalensis, assamonsis,violacea, 
gigas, Rej. 

Sybaris, Steph .— pra?ustn.s (Kash.), tnnieatus (Kash.), somivitta- 
t«.s (Ka.sh.), Redt. 

Zouitis, Fahr .—pallida, Fahr. 

Onycteinis, Lap, —Souucratii, Lap* 
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Seferences. 

Mod. CltiFiB. InH, I, SSC'SOS, ISilS. 

LacorJaxre —Sj)(^c. Gen. V., S63'6'4S| 1809. 

Oersiacker ,—Mon KhipiplioriJwin RcrliDi 185B. 

P^ewpoit —Trnns. Linn. Soc., XX,, 297, 321. 

B —ATRAOHELIA. 

Family Tenehrlonidcv. 

llicvodova, JS'se/i.— coromamlclonsis (Mad), SoUcy, 

Hypci'oi^H, Esch —imicolor (Bon.), Uerhst: inilicus, striatopnne- 
tatus, iricrf.; covomandelousis (Mad.), SoVw'. 
Steiiosicia, Solw' —teuuicollis, Solier. 

Hiinatismiis, fassciculatutj, Fubr. 

Blaps, oiioiitiilis (Con.), .spathiUafca (Bon.), puiictatostri- 

ata (Ben.), Solier, 

Platynotus, Fair. —striata (Mad.) oxca^ata (Mad.) Fuhr.: pnne- 
tatipennis, Boj'rolloi, pcrforatiis, Mills. 
PsGudoblap.g, GuA \—crenatiis (Mad.) nigratris, Fcibr.: Melii, 
ambignus, parallohis, strigipennw, poliniori 
(Mad.), Mills.; javaiius, Wiecl ; arcuatus, St, 
Fart/.: Westormnuni, 

Scloi'on, I2o])e —]atip 0 .s, Gn4r. 

Opatruui, Fahr. —elongatum, Giidi', 

BoliLopbagiig, 111. —olongntiis, Ferly. 

Hemicora, Zap. —splendens, Wied. 

Uloma, Meff. —oriontalis, Laj). 

Latlicticiis, Weller .—oryzsc (Cal.), Water. 

Toxiewm, L(it)\ —qaadriooriiis, Fahr.; UiclicsiaxYum, Zati', 
Oossyplins, Oliv. —depressns, Oliv.: Edwardsii, Luc. 

Polposipu-s, Sol .—hcrculeauiw (Ben.), Sol, 

Lyprojis, Jlopc —chiysophtbalmus (Ben.), Hope', indicus (Ben.), 
Wied. 

Bcotaeus, //ojjc— splondens (As.), 

Strongylinm, Kirby —riifipenne (Kasli.), Kedl. 

Pbyinatesonia, Lap .—tuborciilatnni (Ben.), Lap. 

Cyriogoton, Fuscoe —in.9igni.s (As.), Fuscoe. 

1 « 
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References. 

Mod. Class, Tns., I., 31G. 1S39< 

/.acordn-trE!.—Sp5o. Ggu., V., 1., 1659. 

Vateoe, —Aii. Mag. N. II., 4th Scr., Vola. 3, 8-13. 

Family Cistelidce. 

Allccula, Fahr. —fusiformis, elegans, Walker. 

Itefereuees. 

Tre9<a>ood,—Mod. Class. Ins,, I., 309,1639. 

Zacordaire,>~-Spco. G6u., V., 490,1869. 

III.-PSEUDO-TETRAMERA. 

A.—BHYNCOPEORA. 

Family Brentlddre, 

Prophtlialmus, Pascoe. sanguinalis, Paseoe^ 

Family CurculiomdcB —Weevils. 

BlosyniSj Scho. —ouisous, asollns, OUv.: Hcrtlius, TIerhst: ina3qoa- 
lis, Gudr.: vnriegatus (Kash.), costatug 
(Kash.), Redt.: spongifor, Scho. 

Cneorliinus, -pictus (Kash.), litnratus, obscuriis (Kasli,), 

Pedt, 

Oatapionus, Scho. —^basiliotis (N. I.), Scho. 

Atmolonychus, Soho, —pcregruiua (Bon.): iiia?qnaHs (Bon,),<Sc/Eo. 
Piazomias, Scho. —acutipenuis (Nil,;; Perottetii (Nil.)j prasinus 
(Nil); himalayaiius, assamensis, Sch: globu- 
lioollis (Fash.); aiagustatus (Kash,), Redt, 
Astycus, Scho. —chrygochlojue, Wied.: lateralis, Fahr. 
Polyclrois, Soho. —x>avcii3 (Bon.), Sch, 

Hypomoccs, Scho. —rusticas, sparsua, ctirtus, Sek,: polliiiosua 
(Kash.)j Redt. 

Dereoclus, Scho. —denticollis, Sch, 

Cratopus, Scho. —mavmorcns, Sch. 

Aelilaiuomus, Wate)\- —ebeniaus, Wciiei', 

Episoinus, Scho. —bicUcus, Sch. 

Omias, crinitus (Kaab.), Redt. 

Phyllobhis, Genn. —^jneundus (Kash.), Redt. 

Blaci'ocoryuus, Scho. —^discoiilou.'^, Olio. 

Drepanodercs, TKafcr.—YiridUa.^ciatuh (N,2.),fascus (N.I,),F«i!er. 
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Arliiiie.q, Sc1\o .—languiJus (Bon), Seho. 

Ojphicerns, Sclio. —9-linoatua (Bon.): passoniuis (Ben.)^ Oliv, 

Platytraoliolus, BcJxo. —^pistaoinus (Boti.), Hoh. 

Amblyrhiiius, Soho. —poricoUis, Sch. 

AcQiithotracholus, Sclio. —ventricosns (Nil.), Sch. 

Phytoscaplins, ScAo —nopalonsisj inductns, cbloroticns, lixabun- 
dus, ScJu 

Lixus, Fahr .— oofcogutfcilus (Kash.)j fasoiatus (ICnsh.), Rcdt, 

PovibleptviSj Sclio, —sculptus (Him.), Sch, 

Pavaniocops, Scho .—farinoaua, (Bou.), Wied, 

Cylas, Latr .—fcrmioariua, Fahr,: turciponnis, Ifevicollis, ScJi. 

Apion, H&rhat .—iuffatum, craaaicolle, triangalicollo, gagatinnm, 
subcostatum, dilaticolle, chalybeicolor, pnii- 
nosum, indiciun, amplipenua, resti’ictiooUo, 
flaviinaniira, tuberoulifeniin, nlboiiToratum, 
MotsoJi, 

Apoderos, Oliv ,—cygnons, Fahr.: longicollis, Oliv.; flavotube- 
rosua, montuuua (As.), oi'enatiis, pallidulus, 
bisirimaculaius, bilmmeratug, JeJcel: tran- 
quebaricus, melanopterus, Westermanii, qua- 
dripnnctatuSj assamensis, unicolor, gemma- 
ins, SoJi, 

Atfcelabua, Jjinn ,—octomaculatoa (Mad.), Jekcl: melaiiurns, 
bispinosus, discolor, Sc7i, 

Eiio))s, Sell .—Bowi’iugii, Jekd. 

Trachololabus, Jckel .—Wliilei, Jehel, 

Hhynchites, Herhst .—alcyoneus, sculptuvatus, Pascoe. 

Bici’anognatbus, Redt .—nebulosus (Kasb.), Ecdt. 

Refereiaees. 

Wesimod .— Hod. Class. 1. SS4, S26, 1839. 

Zacordazre.-—Spec. Gfn., VI., 1863. 

SchonJicrr ,—Gonemet BpeoicB Ciirculionidum. Paris, 1833-45, This appear¬ 
ed in eight Yolumcs and contains 7,147 species: thcro Is n Biipploment to tho 
Inst volume, and n second supplement was publishetl at Stockholm in 1847 and 
ilhistralions by Imlioff and Lahram at part at Hasle, 1648-52. 

Pascoe —DescriptionB of now species, cliielly Anstrnlinii. An Mag. N. H, 
4th Scr,, VolSi 7 to 20: J. Liim, Soc. X. 434; XI, IS4, 440 j XII, 
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Family Trictetiotoinidw, 

Aatocratos, Thorns .—Jonea (Him), P«n’y. 

Trictojiotettia, Gvaij —GUiWreui (Hun.)j Grayii (Mad.), 

Smith. 

Refereneea. 

iVfsiaiDod.—Cab. Or. Enfc. L 2d. 
liOcordaire .-—Spec, Gdn., VIII,, 1. ISfiO. 

B.—LOKC4ICOEHES, 

Family Prionidce. 

C'aiitliai’ocnemis, iStf/’v,—*I)o-\vnesii (Btin.), Pascoe. 

Cyrtognatluis, Fa/tZ.—indicus (Var. Hngolii, Pedt), (As. Him. 

Kasli.), jHbjie: Walkeri (N, I.), WaUy.: g,i'a- 
iiulo.sus, Thoms, 

Dorystlienos, Vigors ,—^rostratu-s, FaJ?’. .* montanus, Gudr, 
Bi-ssosternns, Hope —^Pertii (Dec.), Hope. 

Ancyloprotus, White —^bigibboaus (As.), While. 

Prionoinma, White —oriontalis (Mad ), Oliv. 

Priotyrranus, Zyim/is.—motcliu^ (N. I.), White. 

Logfeiis, Water —subopacos (JIad.), ^yalcrll 0 use. 

Acantboplionis, Serv. —sorraticornis, Oliv, 

Oplieltes, Thoms ,—obesus, Thomson. 

Baralipton, Thoms .—luacidosum (Otd.), Thoms. 

ASgosoma, Serv .—ornalicolLo, til)iale (N. I.), White: laccrto- 
snm (As.), Faseoe. 

Megopis, Sere .—co&tiponms (As.), White, 

Teledapug, Prtsco^—dorcadiodcs (Mua.), Pascoe. 

Philus, Saicnd .—globo&ioolUs, Tlioms. 

Cy-ftoLiops, WiUe —pimotipennis, White. 

Tragogoma, Serv .—subcoriacoum (N, I.), Hope. 

Hiperences. 

U'esiPOTod,—^Mod. Clftaa,, Ins., I.> 360. 

Wftiic^ —Ccib. Col, Tuc., Dritiflli Museum, Pt. VII., 1883, 

XfiCoi Aiirt;.—SpGc GtU„A’IIl,, IG, IfiGO. 

Ebsai d’lme classificatiou do la famillc dcB Cerambycides. Paris, 
’ isea. 
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Family Cem7nhyeida. 

Dyiiamostos, Fasooe —audax, Puscoe. 

Totraoininiitiis^ Pei'roud —filiformis (irad.)^ Per. 

Oplatoocra, White —callidioides (N. I.), White, 

Neocevainbyx, Thoms ,—Paris (aBraiua, Ihew^ Wied. 

Plocadorns^ Thoms. —i>edostris (N. I), iiiimoralis (N. I.),? 
White: obosus, Dup. 

Pacliydissus, JSeio .—demissus (N, L), Pascoe. 

ilesperophaiies, basalis (Hiiu-), White. 

Nyphasia, Pascoe —orientalis (As.), White. 

Ocre.siiimj P^ew. —genicidatum, leucostiotuJH, cretatiiin, While, 

Ph}’Oclexia, Pascoe —concinna (Mus.), Pascoe, 

Pyrocalymma, Thoms .—^pyrochvoides (N. I.), Thoms. 

Pacliylocerua, Hope —corallinus, Hope: crassicorms, OUv. : pilo- 
siis, Puq.: plumifei'us, Piscoe. 

Pyrestlics, Pascoe —uiiniatus (N. I.), Pascoe. 

Erytlirus, White —bicolor (N. I.), West: Westwoodii (Him.), 
White. 

Coloboi'hoQ bus, Thoms .—vclutinvis (As.), iSaimd. 

Zouoptorus, Hope .—flavitarais (As,)> Hope, 

Pachytorin, Sc7'V .—^fasciata (As.) Fabr.: rubripennis (As.), 
Hope: diinidiata (As.), West. 

Aphrodisium, Thoms ,—CWori (As), Griffitlui (As.)> Hope: 
Hardwickeanmn (Hop.), White. 

Meca'ipia, Thoms. —aurata, cludybcata, Thoms, 

Oliloridolmn, Thoms .—perlaitum (As.), bivifctafcum, Nymplia 
(N. I.), White. 

Loontiuni, Thoms, —^virido, caaraleijjGuae, tbalassiiim, Thoms,: 
prasinum (Mad.), White. 

Polyzonus, —cinctus (N. I.), Qn^'. : teh-aspilotus 

(As.), Hope : inermis, d-maculatus (Mad.), 
White. 

Eiirybatns, dcj,\ 10—pmictatus (As.), West.: laterifciiia (N. I.), 
Hope: bariolus (As.), PeJ,: foriQosus, 
Sainid. 
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Clytantlius, Thorns .'—Jitumias (Ben.), Lap.: filbicinctiis (Nop.), 
Hope: uiaculicollis, Dalm.: 14-macnlatus 
(NU), mosstus (Mf^d.), alboscutolUitua (Nil.), 
aepoa, aguattis (Nfl.), cognatus (As), Chevrol 

Psilomcrus, Chevrol. —angustus (gracilicornis, ^White)^ GhevroL 

Grammograplms, Chevrol .—linealus, Chevrol. 

Isclmodora, Chevrol. —macra, Chevrol. 

Rliaphuina, Pa«cc?^.—glauca (Mad.), Fubr.: "Wiedemannij lou- 
costellata, Hope: distinguenda, Per.: fallax, 
5-iiotata, 6-notata, dimidiata, geniculata, 
russicollis, S-maculata, Chevrol. 

Amanresthes, Chevrol. —fuliginosna (Tib.), subdeprossxis (As.), 
arciferus, Chevrol. 

Xylotreohus, —‘Smeoi, vicinus (Dec.), ooollatiis, Lap.: 

subditns, quadripea (Kasli.), apor (NIL), 
Chevrol. 

Scletbrus, New .—aTnainns (Mad.), Gory. 

Plagithyrsua, Motsch .—sumatrensis (Ben.), brahmiuus (Ben.), 
bicinotus (N. I.), assimilis (Nep.), Hope: 
Balyi, Pascoe. 

Epodus, Chevrol .—liumei'osus, Chevrol. 

Ag\aopbia, Thoin^. —fasoiaia, Tlitrim. 

Oyrtophorus, Le Conte —^Teniaralis (NIL), Chevrol. 

Epipw\oca^a, Chevrol. —(THidvdatvia, Hope), 
zona (Nop.), affinia (Nil.), Chevrol. 

Puvpuricenxis, Zieg .—inontamis (Him.), White: sanguiiiolontiis, 
Olio. 

Typodiyaa, Thoms .-—callicliromoidcs (As.), Thoms. 

Noornia, Pascoe —)Stevensii, flavicomis, Pascoe. 

Eurycopbalua, Pej. — maxillosus, Oliv. 

Refertnau. 

Weslioood. —Class. Ids., X., 3b 2. Cab, Or, Ent. t. 29. 

Col. British Museum, I’t. VII., 1863. 

£c?itdc/is.—Oa the claasl&catlon of the Gcrambyccs. An. Mag. II., Srd 
Ser.jXV., 182. 

Pascoe.—Longicornia Malayoua. Trans. 3£at. So©., 8rd Ser., III. 

Lacordaire.—BjtCC. GOn., VIII., 800 : IX., 1869. 
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Family Lamiidw. 

Acanoclos, Pascoe —niontanus (Darj.), Pascoe, 

Dioxippo; IVioma .—costata (Nil.), Guerin. 

Morimopsig, Thoms. —lacrymans, Thoms. 

EpicccHa, Thoms. —bigeminata, Thoms. 

Arcbitlico, Thoyns. —quadriuotata, Thoms. 

Leprodera, Thoms. —offioinator, Lao. 

Moriinus, White —inoequalis (Mad.), plagiatiis (Mad.), Water: 
morionoides, White, 

Euoplia, FJope —polyspila (As.), Swainsoin (As.), Hope. 

Aiioplopliora, Hope —Stanlejd (Aa.), Hope. 

Merges, Pascoe —inavmovalus (Him.), Malty. 

Epopeotes, Pascoe —pimctulatus (Him.), West.: Insca, 

Monoclifimus, Megev .—Downesii (H. I.), Parryi, Roylii (Mus.), 
sulphurifor (As.), berylliims (As.), Hope: He- 
lenor, guttatua (Him,), Guh\: "West- 
woodii (Him.), Molly: bifasciatus (Him.), 
West.: larvatiis, Stephaims, raolanostictua 
(N. I.), Frcderious (As.), ofRcinator (As.), 
sublineatus (As.), Bi’inims (Nop.), White: 
subgemtaattta (Aa.), despetatus, gvi&e-ipeauis, 
Pascoe. 

Myagrus, Pascoe —Hynesii (Bom), Pascoe. 

Echinosobema, Thoms. —armatos (Aa.), White. 

Mecotagua, Pascoe—tigriiraa, Oliv.: Q-uGrinii (As.), White : tes- 
seDatus (Aa.), Ouer. 

Cyriocrates, Thoms .—-Horsfioldii (As.), White. 

Aristobia, Thoyns .—^I'eticulator, Fah'. : fascioulata (Kasli.), 
Balt. 

Colostena, Thoms, —^javana, plagiata, tossollata, White. 

Peribasis, Thoms .—^larvatos (As.), White. 

Cycas, Pascoe —subgemmatus (As.), Thoms. 

Pharsatia, Thoms .—gibbifer (Nil.), Gu&', 

Batocera, Lap, —Eoylii [aaprincepa, Redt.lf (Kash.), Hope: 

Chevrolalii, adelpba, Cblorinda, Titana, 

Thoms.. 
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Apvioiifij Chewol .—Germari (As,), Hope: Dcyvollei (As.) 
Kmip, 

Or.>ji(lisj Pasooe —acanttiooimoidts, Pascoe. 

Oalloplopliom, Tkoms —Solii (As*)) Mope. 

Giionia, Fab)'. —casnonoides, Thoms. 

Agelasta^ Hew .—^bilasciawa (As), M'fhite. 

Coptops, Sew .—ieiicostictica (As,), White: ceutuiio, Puscoe. 
Mi-spila, Thonis. —c\irvilinea, Pascoe. 

Thysia, Thoms .—'Walliclm (Hin\), Mope 
Galotliyvaa, mai-garitifcra (Him.), Wesi. 

Itlioci'itus, Lat\ —ruber (As.), Mope. 

Hhodopis, r/ioms,—pnbera (As.), Thoms. 

Olcnocamptus, Cheerol. —cloinimis (A.s.), 2horns. 

Maipliotypii, Thoms. —tboiacica (A.'*.), While. 

A3lara, 2Vio))is.—plagiata (As.), pamllela (H.I.), delicatak (As.), 
cylliidraca (As.), While. 

Sapei'da, Faht '.—bicolor (As.), West. 

CamptoouGina, 27iows.—lateralis (As.), While. 

Ljcliro.sis, Pascoe. —zebriua (As.), Pascoe. 

Anaehos, Pascoe —dorsalis, Pascoe. 

Syiienon, Pascoe —Boudii, Pascoe. 

Piionotopsi.-?, Thoms. —balfceata, Thoms. 

Sraormus, icic.—Msiiszetthii, £«c. 

Tbei'mi.‘5tis, Pascoe.—croceocincta, Saund. 

Mallodernia, Aac —Pascooi, Lac. 

Glenoa, Hew .—rnbvicollis (As.), Mope: sanotjc-marire, Indiana, 
fiinei’uln, capriciosa, obsoletipiinotata, obes.a 
(As.), argi\s, annulata (Him.), ebalybeata 
(As), maciUifera (As.), pnlcbella (As.), 
spilota, Diana (As.), Peria, Conidia (Bom.), 
Thojns. 

Btibara, Mope —iiigrieornis, morbillosa. Fair.: tetraspilota (As,), 
iiuHneata (As.), Hope, 

Hiip-serba, Thmns. —cosmopolila, bicolor, 2'ho)ns. 

Astathes, —violaceipeunis (H. I.), Thoyns.: divisa, Pascoe. 
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Ueferences. 

VVpsfiBoocl.—Moil. Cla^s Ina., 1,3BB. Cab Ot Knt.}. 5,29. 

Lawy(iaire.~S\iCa. G6ii,IX.,238 1809-73. 

Thomson —SyateUid CJctamliyOidilimn. Mem Soc, Sc. dcLi^ge, XIX. 180i. 
Pascoe —Longlcotinn Malnyana, 'fitofl. Ent. See, 3rd Scir., HI.; An. Mug. 
N, II., 4tli Scv., IV., 20a: XV., 203. 

UViJrt,—An. Mng. N. H., Ord Set., 11., 2S6: rtoga. Zaol, Soc., lesSi 398, 40(J. 
IJi'pe, —'Au. Mug N. II,j N. S.j VI.* 300: IX., 249 ! XIV., 404. Tiaus, Xiiuu 
fioc., XVIII., 435. 

0,—PHYTOPHAG.^. 

]?amily S'7gnd(e, 

^agra, iiTrE&A—darbiliiculus {As)f Hope, 

lY^miiaspiSj Loo.—speeiosiis (N. L), Bownesii (N. I.), qumque* 
liinculatus (N. I.), uigriceps (Nep,), Sal^, 

l^amily Criocerid^, 

Lomaj PaOr ,—Downosii (Bom., Ben.), siitm'Glla (Bcu.), PsyohO 
(N. I), glabricollis, Bal^, 

/le/erenees. 

Wesitoood. —Uod. CIobb. Infi., I., 870. 

Family Jliapxdo:. 

Callispa, LioZy—iiisignis (N. L), diraidiatipoilnis (N. I), vittatdj 
Bahj, 

Amblispa, lievigata (Mnd., N. 1), Bahj. 

Bohyonopa, ^ZoncA,—saiiguiaeft (N. I.), Gu4r .; SlieppaMi (N.I.), 
Baly. 

Bstigrtioua,—chinensis (Nop., N, I,), Hope: cribricolHa 
(Mad.) Water. 

Anisoclera, fernighiea (N. 1), Gw^r..- escaTai:a(N. L)^ 

Bidy: oylindrica (Nop., N. I), Hope, 
t)o-\viie 3 ia, PoZy-^insignis (N. I.), Baly. 

JaTota, Baly — pallida (Mad.), Baly. 

Gonophora, (77ieoi'oZ.— Sadndersii (As.), Baly* 

Hispa, Lmn.—erinacea (Nep.), Fahr, 

Beftrenee. 

flfl/i/*-'Catalogue of Illspid® in Hw British Museum, 186tf^ 

19 
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Family ClassiJidte —Tortoise-beetles. 

Calojiepla, Boh .—Leayaiia (Ben)j Boh.: Reichenna, Gj«fr. 

Epistiolia, seleota (Bom.); viridiniaculata (Nep. 

Boh, 

Hoplioiiofca, Hope —maculiponnis, horrificnj oclirolenca^ Boh. 

Prioptera, Hope —"VVestcrmaiini (As.), Mann.: impustolata (As.), 
sexDiaciilftta (As.), inaculiponiiis (As.), de- 
cemstillftta, decemmncalata (Him.), palHdi- 
cornis, docemsiguatii (A.s), Boh. 

Aspidomorpha, A/op/?—mfliaris (Mad), St Crucis (As,), dorsata, 
micans, Fahr.: aniabilis, Bej.s orientalis, in- 
nncta (Mad.): fiisconotiita ; lobiita (R. I.) ; 
calHgora (Bod) ; Egenn (Ben) j iudica (Al- 
niora) ; Boh. 

Cns&ida, Zinn. —olatlirata, obscui’a, omenta, Fahv.: lividn, dis¬ 
par, testacea, tricolor, Berhst: fovcolata, 
16-incaculnta, nigrcrvdttata (Cal.) : Moori, 
Syrdca, rtigulosa, icterica (Almora), obtwsata, 
c'onspuveata (Mad.), pallida (Mad.), pauxilla> 
exilis (Mad.), Delesseidii, dorsonotata, ni- 
griveutris (Tib.), pudibunda, glabella (Nil.), 
pulvinata (M.id), costaia (Mad.), fnscospar- 
SR (As.), Boh.: trilineata (Nep.), Hope. 

Leucoptera, Boh. —14-notata, 26-notata (As.), 19-uoiata (As,), 
13-pnnctata (As.), uopalensis (Nep.); idiilip- 
pinensis (Bom.), Boh. 

Coptooyclfi, Chevi'ol .—sexnotata (Mad.) Fah'.: soxihaculata 
(Mad.), BeJ,: circnmdata, varians, Bei'hst,: 
ventralis (Nil.), bistrimaculata (Mad.), bistri- 
notata (Ben.), 11-notnta, 17-notata, bipnncti- 
pennis (Mad)., promiscna, 7-iiotata, omata 
(Mad.), cvibrosa, Boh, 

Rtfutntts. 

Wesfiroocl, —Mod. Clnao. Ins., I., 376. 1839. 

BoAeraaH.—Monograpliifl Cassnlidaium, Stockholm, 1860>5C t Cntaloguc of 
the Cnssididiic in the Drltish Mnseuni, 1866. 
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Family (jaleriiciilte. 

Hymcncsia, Clark —tranqucbarica (Mad.)j Fahr. 

Splioiioraiaj C/arfe—flavicollia (N. I.), lugripoiims (N. L), 
Olark. 

PoJontia, I’ufo-caatanea, Bal^, 

CEclicGrus, Baly —apioipennis, Baly, 

Momasa, Ualy. —purpurascens (Nop.), Hope, 

Moiiippus Baly —cervinua (Nep.), Rope* 

Xutliea, Baly —^orieiitalis, Baly. 

Autiplia, Baly —pioipes, Bretinghiimi, Baly ; BonnoUii (Ncp.), 
Hope. 

Mimastra, Baly —ai’onata, Sor. 

Hypliasis, liar, —iiigricoruis (N. I.), fiftvaiii (S. I.), Baly. 
Phygasia, Baly —dorsata (As.), Baly. 

Refereneea, 

JFesimood,—Mod. ClnsB Inp.j I.» 881 

C/flrA,//.—On Dojeau’B gettOH Cajlomera. An. Mag. N. H,, 3rd Ser, 

$66, S16, 

Balij .—On new BpecieB of Galleraoid®. JAWjXVI., 247, 402, 

Family EumolpiS^. 

Clivysoclius, C/wyj'oZ."^isiaticns (N. I.), Recite 
Eumolpus, LaO*.—pyrophovus, (As.), Parry. 

Noclostoma, Donuerl, Bevani, Baly. 

Corynodes, IZo;ie-gloriosua (N. 1), Baly: oyaueua (Mad). 
Rope. 

Eiilji-acliis, C/iCwo^.—indica (Mus.), Baly. 

Pachuephorus, Brelinghami, Bnly. 

Fseudocolnspis, Lap .—longicollis (S. P), Baly. 

R^ernees. 

MarsItall.—GcneU of Eumolpldw. An. Mag, N. H., Sfd Ber„ 

S80. 


Linn. Soc,, XIV-, 246 . 
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T’amily Chysomelid^e —Grplflei^-heetles. 

ChUioys, Knock —fulvipes, Sali/. 

Colosposouia, Downesii, Baly, 

Chvysomola, Lmn. —Krislma, Bojivonloirii, Stevensii, 

Yislinu (Nep.) Hope. 

Ambrostoma, Motscli .—^Maliesa (Ncp.)i T^Iope^ 

Crosita^ il/oiaf/i.—erclestina (N« I.), Body. 

Euinclp, Ba\y —cyanicollisj Hope. 

Family Halticidw^ 

Xanthocycln, Saly— Ohapuisii, Haly^ 

Avgopus, JPischer —Hayoldi, Baly. 

Pai'adibolia, Baly —iudica, Bcdy^ 

Cbeetoc^Qi^a, —Gognata, aqarrosa, Bretinghaini, CQiicJuni-? 

popnis, basalis, Baly. 

Rejtftnce. 

VyfstiBOod. —Mod. Claas. Ina > I., 265. 

FpinUy ErotyUdo’^ 

Jjangpria, Za??’,—cyanea (Nep), Hope. 

IV.-PSEUDO-TRIMERA. 

Family Endoniyeliidio —Ftingns-beetlos, 

Fndomycbus, P^mm.—bicolor, Qorhafix, 

Eumorpbus, Wcher —toner, Hokm: pnlcbi-ipcs, Qevst. 

JJngonius, Go'sf.—signifev (N. I.), Gor?iam, 

Ancylopus, Ooefa.—rpelanocepbalu&, OUv: mdicua(N.I,), Gar/iom. 
llycGtiua, Gev&t. —Gagtanea, Qev&t. 

F a mily CocemcAd*®—laidy-bpcla, 

Cocciiieba, Zinn. —triciucta, Fabr,: repanda, 4/?</s,; simplex. 
Walk. 

Epilachiia, CJieavoL —28-puiictata (lilad.), Fahr.: pnljesceua 
{K. I.), Hope, I 

ChiloGorufi, ZencA-—opjmons (Mad.), Walh 

Refeunce. 

JJW/toooJ—'Moil. CloSB Ifla, L, gjo. 
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ORTHOPTERA.. 

Tlic order Orthojitera (straight-winged) compidses tho insects 

cominoply known as cfir-wigs. cockroaches, 
Orthopterfi. . i . • • t i j? • l 

oj?iokots, praying-»iiisects, Icat-insccts, spec-' 

tres ov stioIv-*insocts, locusts and grasshoppers. The body is com¬ 
posed of a head, thorax aud abdomen. The head is fuiinished witli 
a nioiifcli, antouu® and ©yea. The mouth consists of a labvum ov 
pppov lip, two mandibles, two maxilla), a labium or nndoi* lip and 
four psdpi or feelers, Tho mandibles are nymed with teeth suitable 
to the food on which tlio iusect livos. In tho carnivovoua speoioa 
these teeth rcsemhlG tho canine teeth of the inanunalin, and in tho 
herbivorous species Ihoy rpsoinhlo tho incisive and molar teeth of 
mammals. Tho inaxillaj are furnished witli 5-jointed palpi and a 
membraneous piece vaulted above aud covering the extremity of tho 
maxillm. This piece is called the gaUa and is either cylmdi'ieal in 
shape or triangi;lar or dilated and forms one of the bases of classi¬ 
fication, The labial palpi are 3-joiuted. The nutennee aro many- 
jointed and aro inserted in front of tho eyes, but sometimes below 
or between them. The true eyes occupy tho side of the head and 
are compound and usually veiy largdi There are also two to three 
simplo ©yes or ocelli, either perfect or sub-obaoleto. The thorax is 
composed of tlu'Q© parts, of which the prothovax is the largest and 
tlie only one exposed. The wings are four in unmher, of which the 
olyti'U or anterior pair are sub-coriaceous, Hriu and flexible, and th© 
posterior pair or true wings arc for the most part membraneous, re-* 
ticulated aud longitudinally folded after tho manner of a fan. In 
some cases the females and cveu both sexes are apterous, and in the 
ear-wigs the posterior wings aro transversely folded as in the bee^ 
ties, In many species the elytra of tho males are rnclimontary and 
n trauspareutj hard, neurated membraue covers a portion of the 
inner margin of the elyti^ and produces by friction upon each other 
the stridnlating noise remarked in certain families of the order, 
A similar sound is produced in other families by rubbing tlje thighs 
of tho posterior legs against tho edges of the elytra, The abdomen 
consists of eight or nine segments furnished at tho end with oeytaiu 
appendages. There are six legs pyoyided with feet adapted for run¬ 
ning oi*'jumping. The metamorphosis is incomplete j that ia, there is 
uo such marked diftei'encos in form between the layva,-pupa and 
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iratigo as obtains in the beetles. The larvro vesemblo the perfect 
insects, only they are mnoh smaller and aro 'vvithont ^Yings. After 
sovertil moulLiugs rudimentary wings appear, and this is supposed 
to mark the pupa state and again after several moultings the imago 
with perfect wings appears. 

The broad division of tlio ortler is into (1) C^irsoria^ in which 
the foot are adapted for vtinuing j the elytra and wings are placed 
hovisiontally to tho body and tlie females are not provided with an 
ovipositor : and (2) Snltatoriay in which tlio posterior pair of logs aro 
specially adapted for leaping. In the first division must bo include 
ed tho anomalous fnjnily JPopfimlidts or oarMvigs, which many au¬ 
thors form into a sepai'ato order osculant between the beetles and 
the true Ovthoptera. The Indian species of this family have not re¬ 
ceived much attention at the hands of naturalists. The cockroaclios 
are exceedingly mimei‘ 0 us in individuals and aro cosmopolitan in 
their habits, tlie small Bhiita orlentalia of Europe being originally a 
iiativo of India. They have not boon thcroixghly examined in this 
country probably owing to a prejudice against them on account of 
their oftensivo odour. Tho Maniiika or praying insects are so called 
from the position of thoir foro-lega when lying in w^aib for their 
proy. Tliey remain itninovahlo in this attitude until a fly or other 
insect comes within thoir rcaoJi, when they quickly soji:e it and de- 
vonr it. Tho Phasmidoi or spectres resemble dried twigs and attain 
some of thorn to a considorable size j many new species liavo Leon 
figured by Mr. Wood-Mason in the Calcutta Journal. Amongst 
tho Soltaiot'ia', the locusts belong to the family Aevididaiy and in 
^clymena Harptigo we have one that takes to tho water and dives, 
the foliaoeoxia appendages of the hind legs being well adapted for 
swimming. This is the first natatorial spooioa of the order recorded 
find is found both in Bombay and in tho upper provinces. Tho 
ravages of members of this family in India aro too well known to 
need description. There are two forms of migratory locusts com.- 
inonly mot with. That v«th pink undor-wings and brownish mark¬ 
ings on tho upper wiugs is apparently the CB' Edioardsii of West- 
wood and occurs in swarms sufiScient to break down the branches of 
trees on Avhich they alight. Often for days together they pass over 
tmets of country in undiminisUed myriads, leaving whole square 
miles bare of all vegetation behind them. The colour of the uudes- 
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Nvings iu this species varies from a very pale pii\k to a dark browu 
or maroon. The second and perhaps more common species in the 
Norih-Western Provinces has yellow ander-wings and yellowish 
inaukinga on the upper-wings. The larva of tliis species has the 
fi'ont of the head oriiugC yellow, Whilst the spae© behind and below 
the eyes is of a deep maroon and the posterior legs are of a bright 
yellow colour bandod with block, Locusts have been found as far 
north as the passes leading into Tibet and arc not uncojnmon per¬ 
manent residents in the Bh&bar, where thovo ni'c also two or three 
species tliat occur in groups of many thousands, but aro jiot so for¬ 
midable as the tsYo fir'sfc luontioncd. The fomnle is not jjrovicled 
With an ovipositor and lays hcl* eggs in some instances on the 
ground and in others on plants and attaches them by a gummy ex¬ 
udation produced at the same time. In some cases they are further 
protected by a frothy exudation which hardens by exposure. Tlve 
eggs hatch in a few days and the larvaj arc at once ready to satisfy 
their voracious appetite, which never appears to he satiated. To the 
Gvyllidoi belongs the curious niole-oricket Schizoclactylua monUvo- 
BU8 to be found in its burrow in the sands of the banks of any of 
our great rivers. It is easily recognized by the spiny oxerescencea 
On its legs and the net-Hke wings emded up at the end. It oppears 
to bo exclusively carnivorous in its babite and is not very numer¬ 
ous i]i individuals. The following list is very meagre, con.sidering 
nil that has been written on the Ortlioptera, but I must leave to 
othei-s the task of completing it;—• 

ORTHOPTBRA, 

t.—Oursoria, 

iTnmily ^orjictilidm —JDar-wigs. 

Porficula, tinrii —aurioulari.'i (OnI.l, Linn, 

Blattarias, 

Family Polyphagidte^ 

Polyphaga, indica, Walker, 

Family PanestUdee, 

Pouesthia, Beru.-pkgkta, rogalia (As.), Walker: inortstruosa 
(Mad.), flavipanuis (As.), Saussurii (As.), 
Woodrmason,: transversa (As.), Bitrm.t 
rathiops (In,), StolLi forceps (Mad.), Saitsa. 
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i^aranau|Dluetfl, WutU —]iml}<ata, Satissute. 

Paralionnefcica, Watt. —^bengalensis, Saiiseurdt 
J'amily Planeiicidat 

l?l.anetlca, Siittss, —phalangium, Saussurct 
Family Panchloridast 

Panclilom, Burm .—sunnaraensis (In.), SuU. ; iuJica (lii.)/ 
Pabr.; teliobrigera, occipitalis (Bom ), sub- 
mai^ginata (Bom.), Walker. 

Family Corydidoi. 

Goiydia, Sew. —Pctivoilaua, (Mad.), Linn : Guoilniaiiaj Se\'i\ i 
plagiata, Willker i fcilea. Watt. : ofiiata, 
SauSs. 

Family Blaliida. 

Plileboilotunij S‘ims. —anomaliim, Biuss. : i^allens (Mad.), 
Blanch. 

Fpilampra, aiiriculata (Bom.), Watt.i cribi'ata 

blattoides, mcltiaosoilla, Saiiss, : a/npli- 
peiinis (As.), intacta (Bom.), cliai‘actero.sa, 
Walker. 

3Sllip.‘«idhim, Salles .—latoralo (As*), Walkei't 

BlaUa, Zimu.— bivittata (K.I), iSery.; parvula, broVipes (Bout.), 
contimia, lycoides, tulepliorokles (Bom,), 
subrcticiilabi, figiii’atn, annixlifora, ti'aiis- 
■Vorsalis, fasciceps, subfasciata, iaoxacta, 
&ttbvotandata (all Bombay), I'axuifei’tt 
(llcp.), BubmaYgiiiata (As,), Walken cog- 
nata, femigiiiea, Himalayica, Watt, : 
Lunoli, Sauss. 

Tlioganoptcryx, Watt .—jucunda, indica (Boin.) Baussia'e. 

Pei’iplaneta, amorieaua (In.)} Begeer : tboracica^ 

sBtbiopica, Serv. : ornata, Wait. : affinis, 
Sause. ruficorais (Bom.), ciirta (Bom.), 
Walker. 

Poly^ostei'ia, orienlalis, Btirm. : Iiefcerospila (Bom.); 

sexjiustulata, (Bom.), Walker. 
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Family I^cnspkcendw. 

I?enspha3m, Burm. —alia (As,), Walhi'. 

Dlepharoclera, Buvm. —sciicoa, emortualis, Samsure* 

Lobo])toi’a, Watt. —iiiJica, Wail. 

Family Mantidce —Pmying insects. 

Mantis, Linn. —simulacrum ^on.), Fah'.: conoinna, PeHij: 
motallica (As.), West. 

Hestias, cZe Sawss.—Braiinoriana, (As.), Bmiss.: pictipes (Ceu. 

M.) ineimis, (As.) IFoocZ-J/aeou. 
Chrerailodis, Scrv. —aquiUa (In.), Saussure. 

Einpusa, III. —goiigylodos (N. I.), Linn, 

Fischoria, Sauss. —laticops (Bom. Mad.}, Wood-M, 

Hiei’odula, jSrtwss.—birivia (Mad.), Stoll, 

.dUtbalochrea, Tfoof?-A/.—-Aslimoliana (Ben.), West. 
Cainpsothespis, Sauss. —anomala (Oal.), Wood-IL 
Heterochseta, Sams, —tricolor (Cal.), Wood-M. 

Paradnnuvia, Wood-M, —orientalis (Mad.), Wcod-M. 
Scliizocepbala, Serv.— (Didymocorplia) emsifora (Ben,), Wood-M, t 
bjcoruis, Linn. 

Family Stiok-iilsects, 

Pbyllium, i/Z.—criudfolium, Serv.: Robertsonii (Nil.), Eopet 
Soytho (As.): West. 

Necroscia, West. —bimaculate (Mad.), Stoll. : annnlnta (Mad.), 
Fair. : affinis, punctata, marginata (Mill.), 
Grap: Sipylus (As.), Pliolidofcus (As.), atri- 
coxis, Ofislgnctus (As.), SparaxcH, bilari.s 
(As,), maculicollis (As.), Mcnaka 

(As.), Wood-M. 

Cyphocrauia, Serv. —gigas, Azan. (var. = Enipusa, Gra^). 
Creoxylus, jScry.'—auritus, Fab)\ 

Xeroderus, Qvap. —^raauicotus, Licht, 

Lopaphus, West. —bootanicns (As.), Baucis (As.), West, 
Hotoropteryx, t?>‘ay-^dilatata, Parkinson, 

Pbibalodoina, TFifsZ.—.soiTatipes (Mai.), Gray: Westwoodii (As.), 
unuBinalayauuin (Mad.), Wood-Af, 

20 
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Anopholepis, West. —despeeta (As.), West. 

Lonchodos, Qra ^.—^luteoviridis [ =lacei‘tinus, West], (As.); 

biooronatua ( ) j samitirraatviB ( ) ; vix*gGtis {[ 
sssarmaiitosJus, West] (As.) j Poms ; Stilp- 
ntis (A.S.); Myriiia (Jfad.), West.: brovipes 
(Mai.), geniciilatus Gray: Aiisteni (As.); 
Weshvoodii (Oal.)j insiguis (Sik.), Wood-M. 

Bacteria, Latr. —SHva (In.), West. 

jMenaka, Wood-M. —scabriuscula (iVg.), Wood-M. 

Bacillus, Latr. —indiens. Gray : tranquebaricus (Mad.); Beroc) 
Regulus ; cwnicalua (As.) ; Alauna (Mad.) ; 
Artemis (As.); Ainatbia (Mad.), West : Ja3vi- 
gatns (A.s)j fuscolineatus (Paiij.) ; Ponthesi- 
lea (BliutAn), furcillatua (Bhutan), Wood~M. 

II.—Saltatorla. 

Family Gryllidns. 

Gryllotalpa, africana (MM. N. L), Pal. Bea^iv.: oriiata, 

Walker. 

Aehotn, /At&r—moustrosa (N. I.), Drury. 

Brachytvypcs, Erichs —aebathms, iS/ull./ terrificus (Mnd.), signa- 
tipea (Bom.), forrens (Mad,/, bisig^latus, 
irucuicutns, Walker. 

Giyllus, Xbm*—crythroceplialus (Ben), molanocGjdinlus (Ben.), 
Sen\: capenais, OZiv.: onontahs (Mad.), 
Fnh\: conscitus (Nop.’', signifrous (N. I.\, 
facialis (Bom), hmneralis (Bom.), forri- 
collis •'^Bom ), angustiilu.s (Bom.), liueicep.s 
(Bom.), confignratus (Bom.\ parviceps 
(Bom,), signipo.s (Bom.), Wallcei', 

Keniobiiig, iScm.—^iiidicus, vagus (Boin.), Walker. 

Madasuinma, WalUr —ventiMis (N. I.), Widker. 

Eneopteva, Bunn. —^fascipes (N. I.), coucolor (Bom.), latemlis, 
(Bom.), alboati’a (Bom.), Walker. 

Meloiinorpha, Walker —cinoticomis (Bom.), Walker. 

Platydacfyhi.s, iJraZZe-transversus (As), apertus (jST. I.), pal- 
KtUi.s (Afe.), Walker: marginipenuLS, Guh\ 
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(Ecauthug, So’u. —I’nfesceiis (Bom), Secville. 

Prophalnugopsis, Walker —obscura, Walker. 

Fhalangupsig, Serv.—albicovnis (N. I.), picticeps, Wcilhr. 

Oruebiug, Guerin —^aigripalpia (Mad), 

PJaLyblemmus, Seru. —lu&itanicus, delectus (Ben.), Serv. 

Family Locustida. 

Gryllnci'is, Sdrv. —plagiata (Aa.), contraofca, alieiia (As.), scita, 
magniceps, triuotata (Bom.), collaris (As.) 
gracilis (Ben.), baf^alis (Bom.), Walker, 
signifera (Bom. Ab.), SioU: aiiiplipenuig, 
(Mai.), gladiator (Slad.), Gerst. 

Blmpidophor.'i, Sera.—picea (As.), Serville. 

Noia, Walker —testacoa, Walker. 

Docticug, Sgri’.— couciuniis (Nop.), pallidus {N. L), Walker, 

Xipbidium, Serv. —po.sticum (As,), Walker. 

Letana, Walker —linearis (N. I.), Walker. 

Ladiiia, Walker —punotipcs (N. I.), Walker. 

Saga, Charp, —iudica, Herbst. 

Oonocepnalus, J’/iai65.— interruptus (N, L,) stroimus (N. I.), 
varius (As.), Walker. 

Mogalodon, Brulle —oasifer BrulU, 

Phanoroptera, .punotifera (As.', roseata (N. I.), privata 

(As.), insignis (As,), notabilis (As.\ diversa 
(As.), nigrosparsa (Bom,), rufouo- 

tata (Bom.), Serv. 

Anoylecha, Serv. —Iniiiiligera (As.), Serville. 

Steirodon, Sery.—unicolor, Stoll, 

Todla, sellafca (As.), simplex Walker. 

Psoudophyllus, Serv. —^Titan (As.), While; femoratiis, fenestratus, 
uoriifolia (A.s.), Stoll: imiiiotatiis (As,), ole- 
ifolins (Mad.), Serv.: assiinilis (As.), vono- 
sus (As.), siccus (As. Mad.), cuiicinnua 
(As.), signalus, sublituratus, Walker. 

Apvion, Serv. —carinatimi, porrectum (As.), striofcum (Bom.), 
coi'viferum (Bom.), Walker. 
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Sanan, Walker —■imp 0 riaHs(N. I. Aa.), Tf/u’fe: Donovani, (As.}, 
quadritttberaalatus, Westwoods 

Cymatomoia, Schamn —rwgosa (In.), Z«iiin,; vividivitta (Mai.), 
Walker. 

Mecopoda, Sen!.-—olougata (Aa» N. L), XdnnK 
Family Acrididw. 

Truxalisj -Fabr. — nasuta (N, I.), lAtut. .* nnguioulata (N. I.), 
Samb. 

Pyrgomofpha, orenulata (IS. Fahr. ; bispinosa 

(S. I.), WcdkEr. 

llesops, Berv .— filatus (N. I.), WaUer. 

Opouwla, lafcicornis (Bom. N. I.), Se^'v. : comorgens, 

(N. I.), tarsalis, (As,) somipicta (S. I.), 
Walker. 

Xiphocora, iumida (S. I.), Walker. 

Pliymateiis, Serv.—miliaris (Nep. N. I,), Linn. 

Pdciloccrftj Serii.—picta {N, I.)j ifbfii',; panctiventris (Bom.), 
Sera. : ornata, Biirm. 

Tevatodos, LridU —inonttcollis (In.), Gray. 

Gyrtacanthaci-is, tSe^'u.—fiavicornia (As.), Fair.: inficita (N. I.), 
Walker. 

Aeridium, Geo/.—suocinclmn (IS. flaycacons (S. 1.), 

Fah'.: poi'dalimim (S. I), vinosum (N. 
I.), saturatum (g. I.), dorsalo (B. I.), 
nitidulwm (g. X.)^ Walker 

ApakcTis, Walker —varicornis (N. L), Walker. 

Oxya, Scru.-yelos (Mall, FahHcius fnvcifera (Bom.), Serv. 
Hoteraci’ia, IfaU-er—mustris (S. I.), siegans (IS. I.), mgignis 
(Boa.), duenlia (Aa.), apfa (As.), yaiioor- 
iiis (S. I.), Walker : alacria, Ssrv. 

Calopteuus, glaucopsis I.), liturifer {S I) 

orubesceus(N,I.),scutifer (S. I,),doinina«a 
(As.), fomigmons {IS. I.), acnber (Eon ) 

aepaleiisis (Nap,), bnuuinis (Bom.), pusl 

tuliponaia (Bom.), Walker. 
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CEdipocla, Charp. —flava(In.),Zrtnn.:Ed'ward5ii {ln.),IIopc:v(m\Kia. 

(S.I.), crassa (N.!.)? inficitflj (N. I.), rohm- 
data (N. L), gramilosa (Biluoh.) ’Wulke)'. 

Steiiobotbrus, Fischer —rnuudus decisua (Bom.), apicalis 

(Bom.), epaoramoides (Bom.), turbatus, 
(Bom.),lutovpes (Bom.), strigulatus (Bom.) 
simplox (Bom.), Walker. 

Epacromin, Fisclm —aiinulaivix (S. I.), aspora (N, I.), tuvpis, 
N. I.)j Walker. 

Oovaoris, 'lugriconiia (N. X.), Walker. 

Clirotogoiiiis, —tracliyptorus (Bom.), liaspia (Bom), oxyp- 

terus (Bom.), pallidus (Bom J, Blanchard. 

Phyllochoroia, West —fenestrata (Ben.), Serv. unicolor (Mai.), 
West. 

Tottix, T'wc/ie)'— munda (N. I.), umbrifera (Bom.), liiieifora, 
(Bom), viitifom (Bom,), dorsifera (Bom,), 
obliquifera (Bom), nigricollis (Bom), 
lineosa (Bom.), qnaclriplngiata (N. I.,', 
balteata (S. L), Walhff)'. 

Scelymona, Sawss.—^Harpago fBom. In.), micinata, ServilU.: 
Gontracta (Mad.), Walker, 

JR^etenots, 

SeTvllte .—Hiijtoirc 17aturello dea lQ8(»tca Orthopt(!ros. Paris, 1835. 

Pucker, Z.//.—OrthoptetaEuropaa. Leijislc, ]86st. 

Wfljfcer.—Calalogne Of fbc DommpkenwSiiltatoriR in ftie British Museum 
Pta, 1-5. 1808-71, 

Prinmeryon irallenmyZ.-Nouvenn ayatiimo Blattaires, 1808. 

Gray, O. /?.—Synopsis of tlio apecica of inaects belonging to tlio family of 
Phasniidro. London, 1835. An. IHog, t 84. 

IVesiiooetl.wMod Clnaa.Ins., I., 398,407,1830 1 Catalogue of orthopterous 
iuBOcts in the BriiUli Museum. Pt.I.jPliaamldB, 1859 s Cab. Or. Ent,, <. 7 26 
32,38,99. Arc.,Ent. t 02 , 70 An Mng. N. H,, N. S., III., 495 . ’ * 

Bales.—Ucsoription of 52 new species of Phasialdco. Trnus. Linn Soc 
XXV., 321. • 

TFooJ-iVasoH, J.-^n new or little known speoles of Phasmldw, J. A. S. 
Ben., XLIl., 11., 46: XLIV., LI., 216; XLV., ii , 4?: XLYL, 15., a42. An'Mag. Nat! 
Hist, 4th Ser., XIX,, 487: XX., 130; 5tli Ser. I., lOl. On Mautldes by tUo samci 
An Mag. N. II., 4th Sw., XVID., 337, 43S, 441: XIX., 210, a08, Seo: 6tli Bar, I 
143-V.,26li VT., loa On, Blnttidffl by the same. J. A, S. Bon.,XLV. ii. 189 * 
Trans. Bnt. Soc. 1878, 269 . ' 
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HEMIPTERA. 

Tho order Hemiptera (half-wiuged) comprises those insects com¬ 
monly called cicadas, hugs, and 

llemtptera. thatin’oy on animals. Ayith tho ex¬ 

ception of the nialea of the gall-insccts and a few others the incta- 
morjdiosis is incomplete and tho change fiom the larva to the pupa 
state, and thence to the imago state, is not so well nmrkecl as in 
othor orders of insects. The body is composed of a head, thorax 
and abdomen. Tlio head is fiiruished wth a mouth, eyes and an- 
teunoa. The oral a^^paratus is adapted for sucking and consists of 
tlireo or four delicate pointed seUo or tlireads onclosod in a case 
which is curved dowmvarfls or disposed along tho breast between 
the bases of the legs. The case is tubular and jointed and the threads 
■within represent the mandibles and inoxili^ of othor insects. Tho 
lah'um is present and in tho sliapo of a lufida of triangular form 
protects the basal portion of tho sucker and tho lahinm is represent¬ 
ed by the shoatb, but palpi are wanting. The sucker is adapted 
only for extracting vegehible a'nd annual matter in a fluid stato 
and does nob conUiiu a sting, thongh the result of its application to 
the hmnaii body closely resembles the effect of tho sting of other 
insects. Tlie oyes are large and between them in many species 
there aro 2-3 ocelli or simple eyes. The nnlonuaj are very short 
and small in many families and ore usually 4-5 jointed and seldom 
more than ll-jointod. The thorax consists of throo parts, and in 
Bonio genera the protliorax becomes incorporated with tho incsotho- 
rax aud in others it resembles tliat of tlie beetles. Tho scutellum 
in some species is very minute and in others covers tho entire ab¬ 
domen. The elytra of a great portion of tho insects of this order 
aro for tho most jjart coriaceous with the tips mombranoiis and the 
nnder-wingft aro inembranousthroughout. There are six logs and 
there aro never more, though there are often less than three joints 
in the tarsus or foot. The disagreeable odour so marked insects of 
this order is caused by a fluid -which is expressed from a sac or 
gland at the will of the insect aud escapes through two small aper¬ 
tures on the underside of the metothovax, near tho insertion of tho 
third pair of legs. 

In figure A (after Westwood), Pentatoma vnfijies is shown 
(1) about twice the natural length with tho autennie and legs 
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Iruncateclj and ■with tlie wings on one sido extoiulod j a repre¬ 
sents the sontelluni j 6, the corincooiis portion of tlio elytra \ 
and c, the base of the niiteunre. In (2) we liave tlio underside of 
the head and prothorax of tlie samo insect, showing the elongated 
4-jomted ca«o or sucker (/ahhim), tlio basal joint of whicli id 
partially covered by the elongated and triangular lalmim (4) and 
at the apex are percoived the tips of the four oncloded aetta or 
hair-like processes representing the maxillas and mandibles. In 
(3) wo have the head of the same insect viewed laterally to show 
the lobes defending the base of the labium and the manner in which 
the latter is able to bend, with Wo of the enclosed drawn out at 
the Up of tliG second joint and the tips of the other two seen at the 
end of the case. In (5) we have the dilated base of tho four inter¬ 
nal setoi as seen within the head on removing the cbjpeus or upper 
covering, and betsveen tho middle pair may he observed the pointed 
cartilaginous ligiila or tongue, behind which is a aniall oval aper¬ 
ture which is tho orifice of tho pharynx. 

Fig. a. 



Tlio Hemiplora are primarilj' distributed into two great sub¬ 
orders; (1) Heiniptora-netoropt6ra,iuwhioh theelytra are coriaceons 
at tho base and membranous attlieapex {Jienielytra) and the rostrum 
is frontal, rising from the anterior part of the head j and (2) Heinip- 
iora-Homoptera, in which the substance of the wings is homogeneous 
throughout and the beak rises from the inferior part of the iioad 
and is inflected beneath idle thorax between the bases of the legs. 

Tho Heteroplora are further distributed into some seventy fami- 


Heteroptern. 


lies arranged nndor two classes, tho QymtiQ- 
cerata in which tho antonnoB oro visible and 
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the l<3gs are not natatorial and Uio Gryptocemia in wliioli tho 
antoniia) aro liidden and tho legs are natatorial. They are all 
provklGcl with organs adapted for sucking the juices of plants or 
animals and live olfclier in water or breathe the free air, facts whicli 
have also led to tlieir disti'ibution into Ilydroconsas or water-bugs 
and Geocoi'isce or land-bugs. The first tbi-ce families on the list Jivo 
on plants from winch they extract the juices by means of tho sucker 
with whicli they are furnished. Many of them are of brilliant 
colours, especially the genus (7aWw/a, and all have tho scutelliim 
abnormally developed. They aro well represented in India, where 
some are of a dclicatG green, others of a navy blue, others red, 
brown and yellow beautifully varnished. A large red bug, of which 
the female measures nearly two inches in length, is common on tho 
laJmra {Cordia My,ca) in tlio forests of tho submontane tract. Cop- 
tosoma cnhrarhtm, procured at Allahabad, is of a deep brown, tuber- 
clod or mottled and at first sight has tho appearance of a beetle, 
but its odour soon betrays its real affinily. In tlie family Pentato- 
midw the scutolliim does not cover the whole of the body. Tlio 
insects of Lins family are cornmouly known as wood-bugs, of which 
tho Indian spcoio-s are often enriched with brilliant colours. Their 
larvce difter from tho perfect iubcct only in the absence of wings 
and llio pupro in having only riidiuientavy wings. In all states 
they Uvo on vegohiblo juices. Tho species of the genus Strachia 
belonging to this family are found on various members of the cab¬ 
bage tribo and with others aro common pests in our gardens. 
They can never be mishikon for other insects since almost all of 
them exhale the disagreeable odour common to them with the bed- 
bug (Cwit’.v lectula7'ins). In the Edessidm the body is very flat 
with the margins notched, dilated and angular, and in the Coreidai 
there is no apparent neck and the head is trigonal and .sunk in the 
prothorax. The bugs of tho latter family are said to feed on other 
insects as w-ell as on the juices of plants. Amongst the Lyymidaj 
mention may be made of L. graiidia from Upper India. It is red 
with two spots on the eljdra and witli the antonno}, tibia and tarsi 
black. The Pedmidee consist of certain minute species that prey 
on other insects and even ou tlie bed-bng. The Beloatomatidoi and 
Eepidm are water-bugs, but this division rcrjiiiros much more care¬ 
ful examination than it has hitherto had in India. 
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In the Hemiptcra-IIoinoptera there are three sub-clivisions, 
Cicadiiiaj PhytophfJiires and Anoplura. To 
the first belong tbo families 

Ccrcnplila‘, J tuisida; and Fvhiovklos ; to the seooiul the plant-lice ; and 
to the third tbo lice that prey on animals. The terminology of the 
neuration in the Ilomoptera may he gatliorcd from tbo following 
figure re[>rosGnting the fore-wing of a Vyclochlla belonging to tho 
family Stri/Julantia i — 

Fig. B, 



E^ploAiation. —1, primitive i 2, front; 3 to 8, first to sixth dis- 
coidtil cells: 9 to 16, first to eighth marginal 
aroolots:a,^,c,<^, 0 , first to fifth transverse veins. 

The cicadas, lauterii-fUcs and wax-insects belonging to the first 
divisions are amount the most curious examples of insect life. 
The stvidnlation of tbo cicadna is a familiar sound to all in India 
and ia nt times so loud as to be almost deafening. It is produced 
in the males only and the apparatus is thus described by IVilson :— 
When we examine the lateral base of the abdomen of a male cicada, 
ivo perceivo two large scaly plates of a rounded figure, approaching 
that of a deini-oval, cut through its smaller axis ; so that each plate 
presents a side which is rectilinear, while the remaining portion ex¬ 
hibits a rounded outline. It is by tho straight side tluat each plate 
is fixed without articulation on tho inetathorax of which it forms a 
portion. When wo lift up these plates we discover a cavity on each 
side of tho abdomen divided into two principal chainbers by a horny 
ti’iangular septum. When viewod from tho .side of tho abdomen, 
each cell presents anteriorly a while and plaited membrane, thin, 
light and as transparent as glass, called le mii'oir by Eeaumur. If 
Wo open the mirror from above we pevooiyo on each side of it 
another plaited meinbraiio moved by a powerful muscle composed 

21 
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of a great miinber of sliniglit parallel fibres and arising from tbo 
horny septum. This latter membraiio i& tUo tympanum or drum on 
■which tlio muscles act by contmotion ami relaxation, alternately 
tightening .and restoring it to ita original state. This is tlio true 
origin of the sound which in fact imiy be pi’odiiced even after the 
death of the iuscct by jerking the niiwcle.” The cicadee live on 
shrubs and trees, of which they suck the juices. The female lays 
her eggs in liole.s which tiioy form in the brunches and which may 
be recognised by little irregularities formed by a portion, of the 
■wood, -which has been rjiiscd. The larvae are •svhito and have six 
legs and soon escape to the ground and burrow in it to live ou the 
roots of plants. They then undergo the change to the pupa state, 
and after about a year ajipear as perfect insects. In tho Fulgorkloi 
tho antennas are inserted iimnedintely beneath the eyes and tho head 
is dilated in front into a protuberance which is said, in the living 
insect, to emit a strong light. Tlio Cevcopidw ai'C remarkable for 
the frothy matter with which some species suri*ound their hirvre, 
called cuckoo-spittle in ^Ejiighiud. At one time it was thought that 
in J^lata limhalay found in Kumaoii, wo possessed an e(]iiivalent to 
the wax-yielding in.seefc of China of which Sir G-. Staunton and ilio 
Abb6 Girossier have given an account, but Captain Hutton’s re¬ 
searches show^ that tho deposit of tho former is of a different charac¬ 
ter and does not possess tlio properties of the wluto-wax of China, 
Amongst the PhgtopJitkircSy the Psyllidce are distingui.shod by their 
tliird pair of leg.s boiog formed for leaping. They arenouri.-shod by 
tlio juices of trees and various plants on which they live. The 
Apliidina include the plant-lice, which are furnished -witli two horn¬ 
like projeotions at the posterior extremity that exude a sugary, trans¬ 
parent liquor much affected by ants. Those minute insects dwell 
together in societies and w’alk slowly and cannot leap, so that they 
fall an easy j^rey to the larva? of the Neuropterous genus Tlemero- 
hius, to those of several species of Diptera, and especially to the 
grubs of the lady-birds. 

In the third amily or GoocuIcb there is .at least one or two local 
species that deserve some farther notice. G-ooffroy attributed to a 
species of kevmcs tlic faculty of producing a sugary substance of n 
1 , white colour resembling manua, and Captain Hredorick gave an 
*J. A. S. Dcu..,XU.,8flB, 
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account' of a manna-like substance called ^ 4 ?^ found inPev'^ia, but wg 
doubtful wlietlier it was of vegetable or insect origin. Subsequently 
General Havdwieke described® nil insect under the naino Ghennis 
viannifer, obtained on a Celastrus at Pachmarbi in tlie C'entral Pro¬ 
vinces, and ■which yielded n similar manna of a waxy nature. He 
described the insect as of about tbe size of the coininou bed-bug, of 
n flattened ovate form and with a rounded tail. The snout is longer 
than the tliorax, inflected and pressed doAvn beUvecn the legs : the 
antennre are 3-joiiited and as long as the thorax ; first joint minute, 
second clavato and much the largest, and third setaceous j legs long, 
formed for -walking, hirsi 3-joiiited, wings rudimentniy : colour 
light bi'own. The substance produced by these insects appeared to 
project from the alKloinen in the form of a tail or bunch of feathers 
like snow which gradually lengthened and fell on the leaves, where 
it caked and hardened like wax. The same insect has been record¬ 
ed from Kumaon, wheroit is found on Elccodeach'on Itoxburgldi, 
the (lehaH of tlio outer range and Siwdhk tract, hlr. Thompson 
writes:—It will he known by its clustering around the stem in 
large numbers conspicuous for the white do-vvny appearance which 
the long filiinentavy processes issuing from its body give it. Some 
of these pretty creatures will remind one of a porcupine with all its 
quills bristling. They excrete a white substance of a sweet tast6 
and which cakes on the leaves of the plant they affect.” A similar 
phenomenon is observed iutlielac-iusGct((?occ?^a ICoit), which 
yields the resiu and lac-dye of commerce. Wo have its life-history 
in a scries of observations made by Mr, Oarler in Bombay in 1860 
on certain specimens procured by him on the custard-apple tree 
{Anona squantosa). This insect is also found in the forests along tho 
foot of the Kumaon hills and in the Huns, chiefly ou the dhdk {Butea 
/rondoscf), pipot (Fieus and other fig-trees. Tlio first thing 

that struck Mr. Carter on looking at tho surface of the rosiny in- 
crustration within which the insects were alive was the presence of 
a white kind of powder like that observed around the cochineal in¬ 
sects, This is concentrated here and there in little spots, and on 
being more closely examined will bo seen to be chiefly confined to 
three hunches of curly, hair-like filaments ^vhich radiate from three 

1 Trans. Bora. Lit, Soc., I, *A8 Bcs. XI7., 184] sco also J. Iitna. 

Soc, 1., 108, (zooL): 111., 178. 
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/small holes in each spot in the incrustation and are contiiinons with 
corresponding apertures in the insects from which the white fila¬ 
ments originally proceed. These filaments are shown to bo the at¬ 
tenuated oxtroinities of tho fcraclicee or breathing arrangements of 
the insect, covered with a while powder which after impregnation 
increases so as to cover tho •whole of tire branch occupied by tho 
insects. This deseviptiou shows that tlio so-called maima is pi’Or 
ducod by a Goccua CIOS 0 I 7 allied to the lac-insect whose history wo 
shall now record. 

Tlio young arc ovi-viviparous and issue from tho body of their 
parent ahont the heghming of July os an elliptical grub of a red 
colour, one-foi’tioth of an inch long and possessed of six legs, two an¬ 
tennas and two ocelli.^ Tlie month is placed on the vontJ’al surface 
at some distance from the anterior exbi'oiuity and is in time furnish¬ 
ed with setfc or hairs and a proboscis by which it attaches itself to 
the bark of the tree on wliich it lives. It at onco comuioncos to 
grow in sizo find to seci'eto the resinous substance with which its 
entire l)ody, except tho anal orifice, is ultimately enveloped. By 
the middle of August, tlio distinction of the sexes is comploted and 
tho male becomes Jnore highly developed and leaves an opening for 
exit, whilst tho female reniains enclosed in tho resin. The males of 
tha fluiumor brood are possessed of antennas, of which tho 8 r<p:>us is 
2 -jointed and tho Jla(jdlum liaa seven joints ; they have also four 
eyes and a caudal apparatfis for impi-cgnation : in the winter brood 
tlioy are also furni.shed with wings. Imi 3 Tegniition takes place in 
tliQ first iveek of Soptemher and tho young brood appear su-anning 
out of tho anal oi-ifics of the female at tho end of tho first week in 
Boccinhor, wlien, again tho same changes occur, resulting in a second 
brood in tho first week of tho following July, The red colouring 
matter appears first in the ovary of the female after improguation m, 
the shape of a largo number of apliorical globules and then in the 
young Coccus itself, and thei-eforo tho time when both colouring 
matter and resin will be at its maximum will ha for the suiumor brood 
during June and for the winter brood duiing November, Propa¬ 
gation can bo effected by traii.sferring a stick oiicru,steel with tho 
veHiii just before tho tiiao of evolution and tying it to the tree on 
which it is desired to rear the brood. 

‘An. Mag , N. IT, 3rd Scr., VU., 1, 3G3 (plntCB). 
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In the following list I have added the locality ‘ Bar.’ (Burma) 
to those species recently recorded from that country hy Mr. Distant^ 
to show the ■wide geographical distribution of some species:— 

I.— HEMIPTERA—HETEROPTERA. 

Family Platasjpida. 

Brachyplatys, Boisd. —silplioidcs (As.), Vahlii (As.), Fair.: su- 
bmnea (N. L), Hope : radians (As.), Voll; 
Burmeistori (As.), Dkt.: bistriga (Mad ) 
Walker. 

Coptosomii, cribrarinni (N. I.), Fair.: 12-punctatum, cir¬ 

cumscriptum (N. I.), sphmruhmi (N. I.), 
Germ.: nepalensis, i)arvulum, cicafricosmu 
(N, I), Dallas: xanthochloruin, integrum 
Walker. ’ 

Plataspis, niteus (K I.), Dallas: nitida, lieinisphtErica 

Hope. 

Family Cydnidas. 

iEthus, foveohis (I^. I.), maurua (In.), pygniEcufl, apicalis 

(JsT. I), Dallas: indicus (JST. I), Hope: 
transversus, Harm,: brevipennis, Fahv.: 
Radius, Walker. 

Stibaropus, brunneus (N. I), Dallas: to.staccus, Walker. 

Family Facliycordics. 

Cantao, iS^ry.--ocellatns (As.), Thun, 

Scutollera, nobilis (lu.), Fahr. : fasciata (Nop., Aa.), 

Panzer, 

Sophela, Walker. —spinigera, (As.), Dallas, 

. Brachyaulax, Dist. —oblonga (N. I., As), Hope. 

Pmcilocoris, Z>aZ/.—interruptus (Nep.), purpurascens (Nep,), 
Eardwictii (Nop., As.), Ho27e: Drurfei (N. 
I., As.) Linn. : Childrenii (Nop.), White: 
obesus (N. I., As.), rnfigeiiis (As.), ob.soletns 
(N. I), ornatus) (N. I.), pulcher (Mad.), 
Dali: anisospilus (As.), 'Walker. 

»J. A. S. Den., 2LY11,, ib, S7. 
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Clivysocoi’is, linhn .—pnCricius (A.S.), Fahr.: gi’audis (AvS.j Bliv.), 
Thmib.: pavpureus {As.)^ Hope. 

Lamprocoris, RoyJoi (Nop., As.), Hope: spinlger (As.), 

Dali. 

Giillideaj DalL^Biixo (As), piirpnrea (Boil., Bom.), Fabr.: Stolii 
(As.jN. I.), Wolf: nm-giiiella (Bom.),boii- 
galeiisis, Roylei, Dope: pulcUoUa (As), 
Dali.: Stookems, Linn.: fascialis (As,), 
White: lateralis (As.), dilafcicolli.s, G^cd)‘m. 
historoides (As.), scripta (As.), glbbiila 
(Fauj.), contraria porphyricola, Wa/l'er. 
Hotoa, Serv. —curculiouoides (As., Barm,), B.^S. uigrorufa, 
diffusa. Walker. 

Eh'isiii'a, Sphiola —siiiuolco, SignoTet, 

Spliierocoris, Biirm, —latoritiua, Hope : rusfciciis (Mad.), StoU. 
Cloologlossa, vubro-punctata, Crtt^r, 

Alphocoris, lixioides (N. I.), Germ. 

Family Asopidee. 

Cazira, Serv .—verrucosa (In..), ulcorata, (Mad.), West. 

Cecyrina, Walk. —platyrliiuoidea (As.), Walk. 

Cautliecona, >Se?’o.—furcillata (Bom., N. I.), Wolf: grisea (N. I,), 
Dali.: tibialis (As.), bmotata (As.), uigiivitta 
(As.), Dist. 

Picroinerus, /S'ery.—-spinidens (As.), Fahr.: obfcn.'ins (As.), nigri- 
vUta, (As.), Walk.: robiisfciis (As.), Distant. 

Family Podopidof, 

Podops, Lap. —niger, Didl: spinifer, Hope: limosns, Walker. 
Scotmopliora, FoZZ.—Imdda (As.), Burm,: obscura (As.), Dali.: 

iarsalis (As.), Voll. 

Aspidesfcroplius, Sidl .—morii (As,), 

Family SeiocovidoB. 

Sciocoris, Fall. —indieiis (N. I.), Dali: gastricus, Thumb.: riifi- 
coriiis, Fabr.: lateralis, Fieh. 

Laprius, Zltsb—varicornis (N. I., As.), DalU 
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Mecicloa, Dali. —indicfi (Bon), Doll. 

^di’us, Dali. —ventiulia (As), Dali. 

Family Halydidfe. 

Agoiioscelis, Spin. —nuMla (As., N. I.), Fab>\: femoriilirf (N. I.) 
IValker. 

CEstopis, Dist .—terra (As.), Dist. 

Erfchcsina, Spin. —acuminata (N". l.)jDaU.: Fiillo (As.), Thwih. 
Dalpada, Serv. —oculata (As., Barm.), clavata (N. I,, As.), Fahr.: 

nigricoUis, varia(As., Bunn.), affinib (N^. 1.), 
Dali.: versicolor (2f. I., As), Srh,: eoiitii«u 
(Marri), Dist: bnlbifera, tecta (As.), bre- 
vivitta (As.), Widker. 

AgaDUS, tes.sellatns, Dali. 

Halys, Fair, —dentata (Bom., N. I.), Fair, 

Family Pentalomida. 

Bolaca, Walhei'. —unicolor (S’. L), Widhev. 

Belopis, Dist. —uuicolor (As.), Dist. 

MoriniJea, Serv. —.socia (I^. I.), iiigriceps, Walhr, 

A2lin, Fahr. —glnudulosa (N. I.), Barm. 

Cratoiiotus, Dist. —color.atus (As.), Dist, 

EToplisfiociera, (R. I.), Dope. 

/Fschi'us, Dallas. —obscurus (N. I.), Dali. 

Axiagastus, Ball. —Rosiiiarns (As.), DalL 
Stollia, Dist. —guttigora (As), Thiinh. 

Apiiios, Dali. —coiicinna (N. I.), Dali. 

Pentatoma, Oliv. —cruciata (N. I.), Fahr.: pallida (N. I.), macu- 
licollis (N. I.),elongata(N. I., As.),pai'vuln, 
pnlchera, crossota (N. I), cruciata (N. I.), 

; inconcisa, vicaria, Walker. 

Palomona, Reuteii (Marri), spinosa (N. I), Distant, 

Tolumiiia, Dllen. —latipes (As.), DalL 

Halyoitiorpha, Dist. —pictis (A.*!.), Fahr.: seiitcllata (As., Boin.), 
Dist 

Cappioa, taprobanensis (As.), 
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Stnicliia, lialin —oninta (N, picta (N. \)yFahr.: spo- 

ciosa (N. L), Dali.: crucigera (As, Burm.), 
Dahn: docoratn, Schwinn limhata (As), 
Slid: lihirifei'a (N. I.) clesignaia, velata 
(N. J.\ pardalis, iiiovnaia, afflicta, Walker. 

BabhyccDBa, Serv. —indica (N. 1.), Dali. 

Cabacantluis, iiioarnatus (In., Bnrni.), Dniry. 

Plnutlfi, Stiil. —flnibriata (As.), Fabv. 

Antcstia, Stdl —anchora (As., Btirm.), 2%unl}.: apicalis (N. I.), 
Valias. 

Nozam, Scrv. —vimlula (A.s.), Linn: siibsericcns (N. I.), Hope: 
liiiniciMlis (As.), Wal?c, 

Prlonocluhis, List. —S-imnclatua (As.), Dali. 

Bhajdiigaster, Serv. —injicracaiitlius (N. I.), huineralis (As.) Dali.; 

flavoliucatiis (N. L), Mapr,: stracliioidcs, 
rubriplaga, bisiguaiiis, patulus (N. I.), 
Walker. 

Oaspicona, Dali —plngiata (N. I.), Walker. 

IVtciuda, Dist. —flavovaria (As.), Dali: distiucta (N. I.), Dist. 

Prionaca, Dali. —lata (As, Biivin), Dull.: exoinpta (As,), Walk, 

Microdoutorns, Dali. —megacephahis (H. I.), Sch. 

Diplostira, Doll, —^vaiida (As), Dali. 

Rhyiichocoris, West. —liuniei-alis (As.), Thnnh,: scrratiis (Mud.), 
Don. 

Sastragala, Scrv. —uiiiguttata (As.), Don. 

Acantliosoina, (S^m—punotatum (N. I.), distinctuin (N. I.), foi-, 
fex (N. I.), elongatum (N. I.), reciirvum 
(if. I.), coruiitum (N. I,), Dali: hetcros- 
pila (Paiij.), binotata, aspora (N. I.), trun- 
catala, immnnda, alaticornis, iiigricornis, 
Walker. 

Asyla, Walker —indicatrix, Walker. 

Family Urostylida:, 

Urocbola, Dali, —bimaoulata (N. I.), obscui’a, quadripimctata, 
Dali: discrepans, Walker. 
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Uro.'-tyli'!, Wnt. —inmcligpra (As.), liiah-ionit-n,.• gi’acili^? 

(N. I., As).iiohilata,]Mil]i(la (N* L), Dali. ; 
fumigala (Aa.), lopowlea, Walfcer. 
Uroliibidn, ]r£’6^.—teiipra (As), Eo/)c: Gra^yii (As , Nep,), IVhiU: 
binotata (As.), Walker, 

Family Edessidce. 

Tessaratoma, papillosa, Dnivy: inalaya (As), Btdl: cbi- 

nensis, Thunh.: javaiiica (iT. I.), scntellaris 
(Afc.), Stoll. 

Eiisthones, Lap. —ciipreus (In.), Hope: roliusfciis (As.), Sen.: 

Polypbomus (N. I.), Shil. 

Euro.sfcns, Dall.—gro'^sipcs {A.s)y Hall 
Mattiplms, obloiigas (N. L), Dali: iiigridorsi.s, StdL 

Pycanum, Sen. —rubens (As), ainctLy&linuin, Fabr. : jaspideniii, 
ScJuiimi: amplicollo pondcvoriiiiu (As,), 
Stdl.: stabile, jiallipc-s (JT. I), WalUy. 
D.alcantlia, Sen .— dilatata (As), Serv.: iuorinipes (Panj.), Stdl: 
regia, ll’a/i’er. 

Cyclopelta, obscura (As, Burm), Sen.: bu’hma (A.s,), 

Stdl. giccifolia (JT. I.), Dali. 

Aspougopii.s, —Janus (Ill.), obsciiriis (In.), .* ocbreug 

(As.), nigviventris, nopalensis (As,, E’ep.), 
sanguinolenlus, IJope: marginalis (As.), 
Doll,: circumciuctns, Walkr. 

Mnscanda, Walket' —tft&Uicea (As.), WhUci’. 

Family Phi/llocqdialidte. 

Placosteriium, —^Taurus (As), Fair. 

Dal.“^ira, Sen. —glandiilosa (As.), Wol^. 

Tetroda, Serv. —histeroides (As.), Fali\: trnnsver.sa]i.s (N. I), 
West: divai'ieata (Nep), atoniaria (N. I), 
iiigriponnis (N". I.), obtusa (N. I.), Dali.: 
bilineata. Walker. 

Cres.sona, Dull. —Valuba, Dali. 

AtoUdes, centroliiiealus (As.), Dali. 

Macrina, Sen. —coccinea (As.), Walk.: dilatata (As.), Dist. 

22 
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Mogrirliyucliii.^i, La^i .—limatu?! (A.s.), Sell.: hastatiis, I'tthv.: tos- 
taceus, : ti'imcsitus, Tiope : thvorisus, 
Walker. 

l^amily Meijyinenhlw. 

l^rcgyiiieiiiim, —^iuuraio (A-s., K. I.), »S'c/t. 

Family Miclidic. 

Bvaclij'^tes, 'West. —^Ijicolor (Horn., N I.), 

DuluJer, Sew. —acntieosta (Ah , N. I., Bur ), Sew. : planiveutrls 
(A.S.), Ilojje. 

Tvematocoris, Moyi\ —gro&sa (As), calcar, Dali: dcntipeSjSei’c .• 
notatipen, patnlicollis Hiibvittala, ll^alker. 

Dorcptoryx, 'lYhite —Hsirclwicldi (Ncp., As.), Grayii (Nop, As), 

While. 

Ilelcomeria, Sign. —-Fpinosa (As), Sign. 

Prionolumia, Sign- —^fulvicoinis (Aa), Fa6r. ; biplaginta (As,), 
IValk.: gigas (As ), Visl. 

AnoplociioiiUB, Sign .—pliosiaua (As.), ^ahr.: coniprc.ssa (N. J., 
As), Dtill. 

ISVictis, Leach. —ui'gricomis (As,), galliua (As., Bur), Dali: fas- 
ciata, albiditarsis (Nep.), Hope: deiitipcs. 
Sci'v.: uinbilicata (A.s.), Sch. : nigrorufa 
(As.), forrifora, ampleoteiis, Walk.: Lono- 
brosa (As., Bitr.), lieros {A.B.), pictor (As,), 
Fahi\: protraota, Schanm. 

Notobitiis, Stdl .—Molcagiis (A.s.),J’fl7>r.; ]nargiuali.s (A.'i.), Hope: 

sci'ripes (As.), Hall; excollens (As.), Hist. 

ClovGSimis, StiU .—ncpalcnsis (Nep., As.), Hope: bveYicornis 
(As.), Seh. 

Physoinerus, calcar (As., Bur.), gvo.s.-iipes, Fabr.: parvu- 

liis (N.I.), Hall. 

Family llomaoceridw. 

HoiniGocerus, Bim’mi.— angulatus (Mad.), S-guttatus (N, I., As,), 
Dall.j Hope: albiventris, macula, Hall.: 
fascifer (As.), S^&l: umpunctatiis (A.s,), 
Thunhs: gi'amiiiis abbreviatus, anti- 

cn.H,mmax, IFa/Atfr-piomimiliis (A,I 

Oiuytus, DalL —bi'eYiconiis (N. I.), Hall. 
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Family AnhosceliJaj. 

Spriuotlia, augur (Bom., Ben., Bur.), abdoniinalis (Boin, 

Ben., Bur.), Fair.: coiiiieulata, Su'd, 
LybaSj Dali ,—obscurus (As.), Dali. 

Lojitoglossus, Bif/n .—membianaccug (As), Fvhr. 

Family Alydidoi. 

Euthehi^-, Dnll .—pnlcliellus (N I), Dali 
CamLopug, Sen '.—^liuearis (Bom.), pedesfcris (As, Bur,), Fair.: 
venfcralis (Bom.), Hope. 

Famil}' Stenocephdhlre. 

LepLocorisa, Xair.—*vftricorms (In.), aDgustatns, Fair, 

Family Coreid'c. 

lletacantlms, Co&ta —pulclielliis (If. I.), Doll. 

Cletns, calumniator (As.), hastatu.s (Mail), Fair.: punc- 

tiilatus (As,, If. I), l)ipunctatu.g (If. L), 
Hope: feiguatus (If. I.), pallesceiis incou- 
^piciins couspicuus, Walker, 

Ceratopacliys, West .— vicmus(N. I.), variabilis (N. I.), DcUL 
Cletoraorplia, Stdl .—dcnticulata (As.), StdI. 

Clavigralla, Spin —gibbosa (Bom.), Spin. 

Acantliocoi’is, Serv. —soabrator (As,, Bur,), Fair. 

Fetalocnemis, Sidl. —obscnru.s (As.), Dali. 

Family JRJiopaUdfe. 

Rbopalus, Schill. —beugalcnsis, Dali. 

Family Lygaidce. 

Boclu’us, Su'd. —foveatu.'s (As.), Dist 

Lygreiife, Fair. —nigriceps (As.), maculatus (If. I.), bipunefcatus, 
guttiger (N. I.), Dali.: niilifcaris (N. I.), 
familiaris (As., Bom.), mendious, Fahr.: 
pacificiii,BoJsd.;graiidis, Gray: argeutatus 
(As.), St&l: inajfxualis (As.), semiruber, 
Walhi'^ 

Graptostetbus, —sgpvils (As.), Fair,: 3-signatus (As.), 

4~signatns (As.), Dist. 
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ArocatuSj Sjyhi. —pusiUns, DalL : pilosulus (MaiTi)^ Dist. 

Bgoshs, So'y.— nnigiittatus (As.), Tkunh. 

Lotliiuns, DalL —sindicua (N. I.), Dali, 

AphannSj Lap. —iiidicns (N. I), Dali. 

PucliymGriis, Sm’.—sorJidus (As., N. I.) Fuhr.: anticns (As.), 
Walker. 

Hbypai’ocliromus, CfOYts—pallcns (N, I.), boilgaloiisis, assimilis 
(Bora ), pallicornis, gutta (N. I.), DalL: 
leucospiliis (As.), semilucoiia (N. I.), anti- 
ciirf, Walker, 

Isclmoclcuius, I'ieh .—punctaLus (N. I.), Wulker, 

Fiiraily P^rrhocoridce, 

Loliita, Serv, —grandis (As., Bur.), Gray: loiigis&ima (As.), 
StAl. 

riiysopelta, Sflj’y.—gutta (As.,Bur ),2?M»’)7i..‘ »3clilanbu.schii (As.), 
Fair.: cincticollis, . apicalis, pluna, 
bimaculata, Walker. 

Ipliita, Sid?.—limbaU (As., Bur.), Stul. 

Antilooliiis, Stdl. —I’usBus (As., Bur.), Stdl. : Coquobortii (Aa., 
Biiv.), Fair, 

Odontopus, Aai;’.—sanguinolens, Sera.’ nigricoi'nis (As., Bur.), 
riissus, Sidl : Tjuicoruis (As.). Fabr : ,scii- 
iellarjs (N- I-), Walker. 

Ectalops, Serv. —limbatiis (As.), Serv: lateralis (As.), distiuctu.s 
(Aa.), deVaitl. 

Melampliaus, Saiv ,—faber (As.),i^«67'.; rubrocinctus (A.s.), Stdl: 
fomorafcua (N. I.), Walker. 

Dludymns, Serv .—rubigiuosiis (As. Bur.), sanguiuens, Fair.; 
ovalis, lauius (As), Stdl, 

ryn-hocoris, Fall. —vifctivenU'is (A.s.), Walk. : grandis, Gray. 

Dysderens, —cingulatus (As., Bur.), Fabr. 

Fjuuily PJiymatklce. 

Amblyibyvous, TFrai.—augustus (As.), qimb-utus, 

Tiugia, F/cA*—eroaa, 
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Family Brachyrhynehulw. 

BnicliyrliyiicliuSj Lap. —^niembranaceus (As.), Fain’: orioiitalis 
(In,), tie Lap. 

Crinilii, Serv. —rnbesccns, Walke)'. 

Family Udoptilido}, 

Muotys, Serv. —viverra, Westwood. 

Family Cajisidte. 

Phytocoris, Fall. — Sfcoliczlcanus (Mam), Bist. 

Calocoi'is, Slb.1, —Sbliczkamis (Murri), Dist. 

Caiisus, pai’tiUis (JI. I), sii-amincus (H. L), ])atuln3 

(N. I), Walker. 

Family Rediivul(x. 

Isyndus, StdL —^Iioros (As.), Fvhr. 

Emloclius, Slal. —^famulus (As ), Stdl. 

Eiiagoras, Buvm. —plagiatus (As., Biiv), Biirm. 

Sycanus, Serv .—collaris (Aa.), Fahr, 

Voliiius, Stiil .—anmilatus (As), List. 

Cosmolestea, List .—annulipos (As.), Vist, 

Eeduvius, fair, —mai-giuellns (As.), Fair.: nigricollis (As,), 

: mondieus (As., Bur.), eostalis (As.), 
pulchriventris (As), Stdl: Eeutori (Sd.), 
Bist: rivulosus (As.), perpubiUus (H. I.), 
singuJaris, Walker. 

Petalocliirus, BuVm .—malayus, ^dl.: singularis, Walker, 

LoplioccpUula, Lap. —Gucrini (Bom.), Lap, 

Opistoplutys, West. —^iudicus, "Walker. 

Family Eclrichodida. 

Vilhi.'i, Serv ,—inelaiiopterns (As.), Stdl. 

Eclriclioclia, iiiberculatas (As.), maciilhentris, Stdl: dis- 

erepans (lu.), iusiguis, limbifera, Walke)': 
CYiidelis(N. L), nigripenuia. Fair, 

Ecti'iclioics, Sell. —pilicomis (As,, Mad.)j Fair, 
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Family Pirathlw. 

Pirates, Bxirm .— atro-maculahis {As.), cjaneus, quadngiittatus, 
oeliroptoniq, coi’digev, graanlatus, Stdl; 
ptincUis, quadrinotatns, Fnb)'' cordatiis, 
Jepturoides (N. L), Wol^': adjunctns, 
(N. I.), posticus (N. I), sexmaculatus, 
strigifor, bsisigei- (N. I.), decisus (N. I.) 
insbibilis (N. I.), latifer, inutllloides (Aa.), 
nuboides, Inpunctativs, Walker: piotv\s, 
Schaum, 

Lestoincrus, Sew. —fiffinis (As,), Scrv.: flavipes (N. I.), diffijiis, 
Walker: sauctus, Stoll. 

Cafainiai'u,«, Sew. —Lrovipaunis (In.), Serv, 

Amlrodus, Sldl. —^granulatus (As), Serv. 

Family Acantliaspiihe. 

{Smiutbna, Slut. —fiisoipennis (As.), niargincllna, Pl&t. 

Acauthaspis, —5-spmoaa (As.), G-giittata Fahr.: helhio 

(As.), cinctieras (As,), pedestris (Had.), 
concinnula (Dec.), biguttula, bisfcillata, 
(As.), riigulosa (N. J.), ornata, Skil : fulvi- 
pes (As,), Dolt.: tergemina, Stoll,: uiiifiis- 
ciata, Wolff.: qnaddnotaln, luteipes (N. I.), 
jnegaspiUis, diiliius, miciogruplia (N. I), 
Walker. 

Pacliyiiomus, Klwj. —^l«giitta+us, Sldl. 

Prostemma, deLap .— carduelLs, Pokrn: placens, Walhr. 

Family Stenopodidev. 

Oiicoceplialits, A.7«</.—-annulipes (As.), Stdl.t naboides (Had.), 
Wtdker. 

Stenopoda, delM.p. —hasiata (N. I.), Walker. 

Pygolampis, unicolor (N. I.), concolor, Walker. 

Family ApiomerideB. 

Sycanug, Se)'^. —collaris(In.),versicolor (Ben.), crocoovit’ 
t.atns, 7?o/trniiidagator, depressn.s, A'M?.; 
pyrrliomelas*, semimarginatus (As.), )Y(tlker. 
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Harjifictor, imlclirlveiitris (IT. I), coshiH^ (Ben.), 

Stal: obiicimis (As.), ingricollis {zis.),DaU.: 
fuscipes, Stoll 

Euagoi’fifi, Bimn. —famulus, atrispimis, dichrou.s (As.), cous- 
]]ersus StiU. 

Family Ulmesida'. 

Emcfciv, Biibr. —filiim, -Paftr. 

Family Gemdre, 

(TGvvis, Lair. —f'ossaruni, Fabr. 
rtilomera, Serv .—lafcicaiida (As., Bur), Hard. 

Family Beloatomaiidw, 

Belostoina, Latr .—indica (A-Sj Bur.), Serv. 

SpluGi’odoma, Lap. —amiulatiim, Fahr. 

Family Nepidoi. 

Raiiatra, Fahr. —olongata, filiformis, Fahr.: jnacrophdialmn, 
^Vall.er. 

Lacotrephcs, ruber (As), iiKn.; j.apononsi.'s (As.), Scott.: 

robustus (As.), Sldl, 

ItefereHcea, 

H’cstuiood.—Mod, ClaHS. Ins., IT., 460, 1880. Au. Mag. N. H. N. S, II., 26. 
Amyol et Seru»//e.—Hlstolre Natmclle clcs Inecctea IIiimipt^ieB. Paris, 184a. 
List of BpcciraeuB of Hcmiptcrons iuBccta in tlic British Museum. 
Pt. L, 1851: Pb. 1I„ 1852. 

Disiani —New Heniiptera from the N.-E. frontier An Mag. N. II, Cth Scr., 
III., 44, 127 J. A. S., Bon, 2iI.VII, il., 194,Trace. Bat. Soc., 1878, 174,32]. 
Catalogue of the Ilcmiptern, 1859. 

Stdl .—Hemiptora Afiioana. Stockholm, iSOd'GC. 

Douglas and 6'con.—Britisli nemiptera-IIcteroptei o. Ray Society, 786S. 
5flon4er«.— i» Trans. Bnt. Soc, 1876, p. il7, 246: 

1876, 613, 

iVnI/ier.— of HetcroptctowB-HanipteTa parts I-YIH, 1801-73, 
ir.—HEMIPTEEA-HOMOPTEBA. 

I.—Cicadina. 

Family—S tridulantia.—C icadas. 

Polynouva, IFesi.—diicalis (Kep.), "(Ffisf. 

Platypleiira, fiery.—pbnlsBnoides (In.), Spliinx (N. I), cerviiia 
(N, L), sferamiaea (N”. I.), interna, VLalk.^ 
niidamaua, JDist. 

Oxypleura, fieiT.—saiigaiflua (N. I.),basia]ba Bufo, Walk, 
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Taeiiaj —spoeiosa, III. 

Tojiona^ Sgtv, —mclaiioptera (As.,N. I.), White: Meai'esiana (Him.), 
lFes^.; splonJitla (As.), albata (H. I.), Bisf. 

Huecliy-^j Serv ,—plialasmaia (As., N. I., Bur,), .splondidiila 
(As., K. L), : 8-uoLata (A.), 

tran.svcvsa, Walh. 

Gtcaiia, ^e-i'y.—sulpAurca [=puIclieUa, (N. I,), IlopC,: 

(lives (As), West. 

Mogauriia, iSevt'.-—lUustrata (N. I), Serr.: recta, obliqua, Locua- 
ta, lacteipennis (N. L), cjuadriinaculata (N. 
I), ToipsiclioTc, Walk. 

Dniidubin, Serv. —obtecta (N. 1)., Fahr.: Tfiginata (As), Sew. • 
cinctimaittis (As.), ranufeva (As.), vibraus 
(A**.), microdou (N. I.), lateralis (As.), Ura¬ 
nia, Nicomache (N. I.), Bgrina (Mad.), ma- 
culipes (H. I.), Saniia (N. I), varlaiis (As.), 
sattirata (As), singnlaris, linearis (As.), 
IBaZ/;.. Rudba (Mad.), Tripurasura (As.), 
Jlislant. 

Cosmop-saltna, Distant —Pomponta, Tibiceu, St6l: Sita (Bom.), 
Durga (As.), Kama (Darj.), Madhava (A s.), 
Aumngzcbe (Bom.), Distant. 

Cicada, iinn.—subtiucta (As.), Arma (N. I.), acorata (N. L), sub- 
vdtta (N, I), xantes (N. T.), Wctlh.: apica- 
lia (N. I), Germ.: hemiplcra, niaculicollis 
(Ben.), <?ueV.; impovatoria (He]).), West, 

Kulicina, iScrv.—vicina (A.S.), recta (As.), oorvus (As), 

iuimaculata (Bon.), Walk. 

Family Cereoiiidas. 

Cercopis, Serv .—nigripennis (As. N. I), Fahv.: signifora (As.), 
(Ulceus (As), pallida, doi-salis (H. I.), dor- 
.'simaeiila (N. Bon.), uiidata (As,), cloi’sivifc- 
ta (H. I.), Imiuoralls (A.s.), cosialis (Mad,), 
liilaris (Mad.), basiclav.a (H. I), egens 
(As,), pudens (N. I.), dubifcabilis (H. I.), 
rotimdata (N. L), amplieollis (H. I.), deci- 
.«a (Baij.), Tr«/A*,: bispecularia (H. I), 
White: Strongii, 
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Cosmoscfli’taj Stul —borealis {As.)j midiunana, J-Ioorei (As.), 
Distant. 

riiyinatostetlia, —luaotaLa (Nadiya), Dklant. 

Tomasi^is, —(Moneephora) triinacida, (Splicnorliinn) 
coutigiia (N. I)j intermedia (N. L), 
proxiraa (N. I)a^.iH)i)roximan3 (N. I.), 
Walk. 

Ptyelus, Serv. —nebulosiis, Fabr.: costalis (N. I.), conifer, quad- 
ridens (N. I.), gvittifer (N. B,), sex\itta- 
Uis (N. I.), pimctiis (N. 13.), subfasciatiis 
(N. I.), Walk. 

Ai)lu’ophorn, Germ, —sigillifera (N. I.), Walk. 

Family Jassida. 

0.’C3Tliacbis, Ge7'm —taraudus (N. I.), subjecta, unieolor, rudis 
(N. TFa/A. 

Ilypsauchonia, Genn. —Hardwickii (N. B.), Fairm, 

Centrotus, Fahr, —ftexnosus sculellaris, Fa&r.: Bama, Germ,: 

Gnzella^ Boff,: assamensis, Fahmi.: 
repouens (N". B,), substitiitns (N, B.), 
pilosus (N. I.), Walk.; Faria (N. B.j, 
Lef. 

Pontbimia, Germ ,—oricntalis (N. I.), compacta (K. I,), 

Walk. 

Ledra, Fair .—aurita, Fabr.i dorsalis (As.), dUatjita, plana, scu- 
tellata, foraicata I.), carinata (N. B.), 
punctata (Mad), chlorocoi)balu.s (N. I.), 
culobata, lineata (N^. I.), puuctifera (Daij.), 
obligons (N. I.), Walk. 

Epiclines, Serv .—plaoata, Serv. 

Tettigouia, Germ. —opponena (N. I.), extrema (N. I.), bolla 
(N. I.), jactans (N. I.) ]Yal!o,: ferruginoa 
(Aa.), Fcbr.: rubvomaculata (Nep.), Pavo 
(Ben.), quodiilinenta (i^’il.), semicirciilnris 
(iVIad.), unimaculata (Cal.), Sign, 

Jasaus, Fti6r.—(Ceelidia) indica (N. I.), Walk, 

23 
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Paraily FnlijoriJa'. 

Latevnavia, TAm .— Onrtiprora (Ajs ), cavfUnalis (Nep.), Butin'. 

Pulgora, Lmn. —(Holiiuiis) cnndolaria (As.), Linn.: inaculatn, 
OUi'.: guUnlat^a (lu.), vii'oscens (As.), 
viridirostrls (As.), Spiuolro (J\racl., As.), 
clavata (As.N. I.),geniinjita (Hiiji.), ^Yest.'. 
Dclesserfii (Mad.), gubocellata [yar, ociila- 
tii.s. West], (Mad.), Gii6\ ; jjyrorhincbn, 
(Nep.) Donor.: pondoro.sa (Ah.), Stdl. 
Lx'cviroslris (As.) Butler: aiuhuiiaenii.sis, 
Distant. 

Pyrops, Scrv. —punctata(As. Nep.), Spin. ;gutfculata(A.s.), virft- 
.sccns (As.), TlVsi..* pci’pusilla (N.J3.), YValk. 

(.!yreno, IT fiisiforinis (As.), iraW’. 

Apliaua, Gudr — fe&tiva, Fahr.: atomaria (N. L),Burm.: ama- 
tills (As.), Dope: Saunflcrsii, iinperiiiHs 
(As.), While: (Jaja (As), submaciilatii (As.), 
basinifa. (As.), lo (N. I.), nlbiflos (Blad.), 
dives (Mad.), deleclabilis (N. T.}, lectiH- 
sima (Nr 1.), placabilis, vc’i'isamor (As.), 
WttU:,: saiiguiiiipcs (As.), Stcil. 

Eplscius, Spin .— Guerinii, Spin. 

Polydictya, Gudr .—basalis (As.), Gwr.: tricolor (Mud., N. I.), 
Walk. 

Xiyhiva, Fab )'.— dimtdiida (As.), puuicoa (As), Hope: West- 
U'oodii (A.**.), Fo-vry. 

Jilnrybracliy.H, Quer .— Lopellelieri (Ben.), Gndr,: apinosa, BiiTm.: 

iiisigiiis (Mad.), TTW.; fornginosa (N. I.), 
jmlverosa (As.), rerersa (As.), Hope.: de¬ 
cora (As.), punctiPera (Blud.), tricolor (N. 
I.), subfasciata (N. I,), 

Biclioptem, Spin .— ^liyalinata (Ben.), Fahr, 

Bictyopliora, Gtrm .— grainiiica, Pabr. .* lineata (Bon.), pallida 
(Bon.), Donor.: iiidiauu, despecta (Blad.), 
nigrimauula (N-1.), albivitta (N, B,), pal¬ 
lida (N. I.), leptorliina, Walk. 

1 ^ixitis, Latr, —flavisigna (N. J.), Blajauder, Walk. 
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TIolicoptera, Sero .—iudica (Jrad.),iif«bria (As.), foiTiigiuea, Walk. 

DerbOj —mjc-sta (N. L), carnosa (^7. I.), TFesf. 

FinsmoficoHs, Spm .—fiiRCofascinfai (As.), Shil. 

Issus, Fair. —pectiiiipennis (Bon.), Giiev.: apicalis (N. L), TIVdA'. 

riuta, Fcibr. — limbata (N. I.), Fahr. : marginclla (As.), Oli\}. : 

borabjcoides (Mad.), Quer. : Intacta (As.), 
conipleta (As.), tenell.a, Walk. 

Pocli.azia, Serv. —ob.sciira, Gxidt'. : guttifera (As), ijitori'upta 
(Mad.), simulaiis (N. I.), Walk, 

Flatoidos, — oricntis, trimcatus (N". I.), Walk. 

Colobostlierf, Sew.- —coromnudelicn, Spin^ coii.spersii (As.), Walk. 

ra'ciloptei'U, Anir.—trmicata (N. J3), Linn,: ferrugatii, .• 
denlifrons, Gn6r.: comma (As,), lactifom 
(N. I.), ocollata (Bind.), Auiica, intracta 
(Pan].), lutescGiis (N, I), WalL: Blai'ia 
(As.),ti'icolor (As), While, vidua (As.), 

11 -PHVTOPHTHIRES. 

Painily Psyllidw. 

Psylla, Font .— basalis (N. I.), Walk. 

Family. —Aphidina r plant-lice, apparently not examined. 
Family Coccida. 

Cooous, Linn .—Lacea (In.), lOrr: encH (In.), Linn. 

Ceropkstes, Gra?^.—'coriferus (Mad.), Fair. 

Monoplilobiis, A^ae/i.—atripeunis, Kluf/: Lcacliii (Blad.), Sauii- 
devsii (S. In.), IKesf. 

III.-ANOPLURA-Lice. 

Jlejeicnees. 

Westwood—Uoi. ClnsB. Ins. II., 414, 1839; Arc, Eut. t. 6. 24, 26, Kl, 57; 
Cal). Or Enl. t. 3, 36 Trans. Lion. Soc. XVIII. 133 (Eulgora), XIX., i (Dcrbe) 
An. Mag. y. II* ® IS, 118. 

Aniijoi (O. y.) ct Servdle (.And.)—lliatoiro Uatuiclle dea lusectes Hemiptd- 
jofi Pans, 1S43. 

Ipu/Aer, Z* —List of tl>o IIomopteroiiBinscctB iu the BrUisIi Muaeuui, Pis. 
I—IV., 1860-68 and Siipiileaiart, 18B8; contains dcscriptioua oi mujiercnia In¬ 
dian. spccicB. 

Auoplurn Britannica, 1841. 

Sutler.-^. Z. S. 1874,p.07; 
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NEUROPTERA. 

TIio onlor J^europtera [nerve-'^viiiwed] iiiclmlcs tlioso insects 
conimonly known ns wliite-ants, M.ay~flio3, dragon-flies, scorpion- 
flies and ant-lions. Of all the LinnaJan orders, ” writes Mr. Kirfly, 

‘Hliis appears to consist of the most discordant tribes: so that it 
seems next to impossiblo to constract a dofiuitioii that will inoludo 
them all, unless indeed that a varied raeta- 

Nenroptoio. morphosis is its essential character: or, to 

.'ipoak nioi'o largely, varioby itself seems the characteristic of the in¬ 
sects composing it in every state, and there is scarcely a common 
distinctive character in their perfect state upon detecting which in 
any individual yon may exclaim—this is a neuropterous insect.” 
The insects of this order may, bowovor, be distinguished from the 
Orthoider.a and Ilemiptera by the homogeneous texture of their 
wings; from the Hymeiioptora by their oral arrangements; from 
the Lepidoptera by the absence of scales on tlic wings, and from 
the Diptera by the possession of four wings. The wings arc mem- 
branoas and tran«paront and aro mailed with nervures so arranged 
as to resemble fino network. Tlie mouth is formed for bruising tlio 
food on which tho insects live and is never adapted for sucking the 
juices of plants or animals. Tlie abdomen docs not possess a sting 
and is rarely fimiished with an ovipositor. The antennai arc niany- 
jointed and hair-like, and the eyes arc simple. The thorax is com¬ 
posed of three .segments closcdly united together and the abdomen 
i.s attached to tho thorax hy its whole breadth. The insects of this 
ordov are usually divided into foni classes—(1) Pseudo-neuroptera; 
(2) Odonnta-, (3) Planipennia-f and (4) Phryganimy tbe last of which 
fonn.s in some systems a separate order under the name Tviohoptera, 
To tho fii'st class belong fbo Tmmima orwhito-ants, of which no 
description is iiocossai^ to I'csidonts in India. They comprise 
males, females, .and neuters, and live in societic.s and are omiiivoroi^s 
eaters in all states. In the Epliemerina or May-flies tho mouth is 
Gutiroly monrbranous or very short, and tho posterior wings aro 
sometimes wautii^g. Tlicy live in the perfect state seldom moro 


than twenty-four hour.?. The Odonata inoludo tho great family of 
dragon-flies of which tho larva) and lij’mphs are .aquatic. The Plant 
pennia inclndo the scoipion-flies in which tho head is prolonged 
or n.arrowed in tho form of a proboscis; tlie ant-lions in which tho 
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head not so prolonged and the aphis-lions somosvhat similar to 
the preceding. Though the ant-lions in their perfect state approach 
in form tlio dragon-flies, they difier much in the character of 
their metamorphosis. The Slyrineleons undergo a complete meta¬ 
morphosis mid their larvae are teiurestrial in their habits and of a 
short stout and thick form. They usually construct a cocoon -when 
about to undergo the change to tlie pnpa state in which they are for 
the most part quiescent. In the perfect insects, tho wings have 
fewer nervuros than the dragon-flies, theii' eyes also are smaller and 
the antonnm are many-jointed. The mandibles are sharp and the 
inaxillro and lower lips kave i>alpi attached to them. Tlie female 
dragon-fly lay.s her eggs on the water in which tho young larvre are 
liatched and also undergo the change to tho pupa state. In both 
.states they are very active and breathe through the intestine -vvliich 
admits water and with it air mechanically suspended whicli is taken 
uj) by the tracheae of the intestines. Although they can only wiilk 
slowly, they manage to elude thoir enemies by oxpolling the water 
in thoir intestine with such violence as to carry them a considerable 
distance. Tho genus Ilemeroibiua are miniature ant-lions and pi’ey 
on the A[)hidQS in the same manner that tho Myrmeleoiis prey on 
ants and other insects. Tho scorpion-flies have a long proboscis and 
are in tlie habit of erecting the last segments of tho abdomen souie- 
wlmt in the manner of a scorpion. Tho oaddis-flies in tlio larvm 
state form tubes of all sorts of substances within udiich iliey move 
about. Some of the sections of this order havoheeii fairly worked, 
hub very much more remaiiLs to bo done. 

KEUROPTEEA. 

I.-PSKUDO-NEUROPTERA. 

Family Ikmiiina—Whtle-ants, 

Tonnes, Lim .—obosus (In.), JIauricianus, Bamh.: taprobanes, 
Wall',.' ferruginosus. Lair.: brunneug, 
fatalis, JIatjen. 

Family JSmtidina, 

Fmbia, Lat7\ —Latrcilloi (Bom.), Ranib. 

Oligotoiua, ^Ye8t. —Sanndorsii (Ben.), West. 
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Family Perlina. 

Pev’la, (rer)^’,—ftuffusa (Nep), Walk.: DayaucoUi, Pictet. 
laagouufij JY^exo ,—iivfuscaius (N* I.), Jffew^ 

Family Epiiemerina —May-flics. 
ro] 3 'ini(:areys, Eaton —indiciis (N. I., Bom,), Pictet. 
Puliiigeuia, West. —lata (As.), Walk. 

EiibeJiiora, iminuciilata, Eaton: exspecLaiis, 

BiCtis, Letieh: debilis, Walker. 

II.—ODONATA. 

AciRiONiKA,—Water nymphs. 

Caloptei’yx, itmVe. — gracilis (Bom), Jlamh.: smar.agdiiia, bn.si- 
lari-s, Be Selps: sinensis, Linn.: ciliata 
(As.), Fahr. 

Eupliica, De Seli/s. —dispar, Ramh.: loritoides, indica, De fSel^s: 
splendent Hagen. 

Rhinocyphn, llanih, —feriniaciilata, imimaeiilata, trifaciata, tpiadri- 
macnlata I)e Sehjs: bisignata, Hagen: 
fencstrcUa, Ramh.: liueatug, Bnrm. 

Lestes, Xffit'A.—viricliila (Bom.), jjlatystjla, Ramh. 

Argia, Ramh.— qiiadrimaculate (Bom.), gomplioides (Mad,), 
Ramh. 

Agrioii, Fair.—docorum (Bom.), microcophalimi (Bom.), cori- 
num (Bom.), 

Gomphina. 

Dio.'statoinina, Charp, —rapax (Bom.), Ramh, 
iSscuNiNA. 

Aua.v, Leach, —inimaoulifrons, Ramh. 

Libelldlina.—D ragon-flies. 

Z 3 ’\oiiima, Ramh. —potiolatum (Bom.), Ramh. 

NeurotlioiniSj Brancr. —Bophronia (Mai.), fulvia (Mai.), Drury ; 
palliaUi, Ramh. 

Acisoma, Ac/wjZ'.— pauorpoides {Bcd.)> Ramh. 
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Libcllula, Xwm. —stylala (Bom), gcminala (Boin.), iiilormeOiii, 
(Bom.), fcstiva (Bom.), Cae.-?ia (Bom.), 
trnncatula (Bom.),triviiLlis (Bom), ob.scui a, 
J^amb,: Tikarga (Mad), equostris (Bom,), 
lineafa, Braniinea, containiiiata (Mai,), 
l^abr.: variogata, Linn: Sabina (Bom.) 
Drury. 

III.—PLANIPENNIA. 

Family SialiTia. 

Horines, Gray .—nmcHlipennia (Mad.), Gray, 

Oliauliodes, Lair .—shnplex (As,), iraJl’,.* subfasciatns (As,), 
West,: pusilhis, W Lach, 

Ncucoraua, —^iafcetiw (Darj.),moiitami.s (Sik,), fene.stvalia 

(Darj.), Intratus (A*?.), intiinus, lirLacli.: icsta- 
CGUS (As); nlbipomiis (Nep.), ]Yalk. 

Family Hemerobina —Ant-lions, apliis-lions. 

Eiipesma, ^^Lach. —^viridipennLs, Walk. 

Maiitispa, 111 .—nodosa (As.), qnadrituboi'eixlata (N. I.) lineolata 
(Nop), iudica (Nep.), ^Yest.: rnfescens 
(Mad.), Latr.: Com (Mad.), lieio. 

Osmyliis, Latr .—consporsus, tuborculatiis, Walk. 

Cllr 3 ^sop^l, Leach —infecta (Mad.), AVw..* Candida, Fahr. 

Palpares, Bagen —paticiis (N. Z), infimus (N. T.), Walker: par- 
diis (N, Z) ; zelirahxs (N. I.) ; 

Macvoiiomuriis, Hagen —nefandus (N. I.), Walker, 

Stonare.s, .Gaiyeii—improbus (N. I.), Walker. 

Fovmicalco, Hagen —andax (Nop.), vcrendu (N. 1,1, vosanus 
(N. I.), minax (N. L), piignax (N. I), 
dims (N. L), triiculontus (N. I.), Tappa 
(Nep.), Walker, 

Acaiithnclisi, Hagen —inclusa (N. I.), Waller. 

Crcagvis, Z/apcn—pevfidua (N. I.), Walker. 

Glenurua, Hagen —iufesfcus (N. I.), tacitus, Walker. 

Myrmecielurus, acerbus (N. I.), implexus (N, I.), 
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Myimoloon, imn.—infensus (N.I.), morosns (N. L), Wrdkev. 
Tomatcrcs, Hagen —pardatis (Mad), Hahr.: astntus (N. I,), 
Walker. 

IdriceruR, M’Lach ,—decrcpitus (N, I.), Walker ; obscnrus, West. 
Siplilocenis, M'Laoh .—nimius (N. Ben.), Walker. 

Helicomilus, M'Lach .—insimulans (N, I.), immotiia (N. I,), 
dicoK (N. I.),\erbo3ns (N. Beu.), pi-ofamis 

(N. I.), TFaZ/iffl*. 

Ogcagaster, iresf.—^tessellata, segmentator (N. I.), West. 
Achei’ou, Lef —loiigus (Ben.), Walker. 

Hybris, Z^.—angalata (As), Weativood. 

Glyptobasis, M'Lacli .—dentifera (Bom., N. I), West. 
Ascalapbodasj M’Laeh. —canifron.^, West. 

Family Panwyma—Bcorpion-flics, 

Bittacus, TmI)', —indicus, Walk. 

Panorpa, Linn .—Charpentieri (In,), Sm'm.: a])pontliculata 
(Mad.), West: furcata (Nop.), Hard. 
Family Xtematopterina, 

Nematoptera, filipennis (Cen. In.), I7est. 

IF.-PHRYGIANINA. 


Family Hgdropsgckina —Oaddis-flies, 
nydi-opaycbe, Pic«.—liyalraa, Pkt.: rauUifaria (Mad.), Walk. 
vStGuopayche, M’Zkicfi.—griaeipennis, M’Laeh. 

Family Leptocerina, 

Dinavthrium, U'Lack. —^forox, ilTZacfe, 
iSetodcs, Rimhm'. —argentifera, M*Lach. 

Loptocerus, PeacA—indicus (N. Ben.), ^7alk. 
Polymoi'pliam.'sus, TFoZ^.—^nigricornis (N, I), Walk 

lieferenees. 

Tr«<a*oorf.-Moa. ClflSB. Ins. 11. 6, ISSQ: Cab^ Oi- Eat. t. 04 . An Mn.? N 
H. n. a. VIIL S98, 370. 


Jfantflwr.—IIiRtoite Natmcllo dCB Inacctea NearoptCrcs. Paris, leas. 
r%c(e(, i?-.—Hlfitoire NaturcUe des Inaectea Neiiropt6res (Pfc!l.. PerlidtB* 
Pt. II., Ephemetidto) Geuera, 1841-8. 

lo^mhamps, ^.-Monographic dcfl Libellnliacca d’Europc. Paria, 
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flnijcnt 11A —Tlic Tcrinitima, Linnasa, XII, i. 1837-. Bibliolliei’a Entomci 
logksn. 

IT’nWer.—Catalogue of HicNenropteroiw msects hi tlic Bri tifili MuEeiim, I’tg. 
I—IV. 1852-3-S. 

On the gemia NearoniuB. An. Mag. W H,, Ikli Scr,IV.,aj 
TtanB. Enfc. Soo, 3ril Bcr., I., 301, iOSj V., 347; 5. tUiB. St«i,XL, 38(Vlirygnn- 
ina), 210 (AsccilcipliuB). 

AatoH.—On the EplienierHlas, Trans Ent. Soc., 1871, pngc 1. Tlic Ncnroptc-' 
ifoui faiiuft of Japan, Ibtd, 1875, page G13. 


LcpiJoptcra. 


LKPIDOPXERA. 

The order Lepidoi^tora (sealo-winged) comprises those insects .•’O 
well hnoivii uiicler the names butterflies and moths. In this order 
the metamorphosis is complete and tho change to the pupa and 
imago states i.s well marked. TIio body comprises the liead, lliorax' 
and abdomen. Tho head is furnisliod with a 
suctorical apparatus, eyes and aiitcmia!. [Tho 
mouth consists of fllaineuta or threads united together to ^fonn a 
trunk or tube represeutiag the inasillce of other insects uad adapted 
for sucking the juices on -which the perfect insect lives. Tho liaso 
of the Lraiik is protected by two palpi con*esponding to tho labial 
palpi of other insects and tho maxillnry jMilia arc small and sub- 
obsolete in many species. Tho lahrum also is sinallj ooaicnl or sub¬ 
ulate, and tho labium is composed of a single piece, flat nncl triangular. 
Tho mandibles are very small and rudimentary and are in some f’pe- 
olos sub-obsoloto. Tho -ti'ue eyes are compound, hut ocaasionally 
ilioro are two ocelli between them. Tho antenna! vary nnich in 
forui in ditFerent groups. In tho diurnal feribes they teraiiuato in a 
knob, hence the name Wtojialocera (knob-horuod): in tho crepuscukv 
groups they arc usually fusiform, and in tho nocturnal they are thi'cad- 
liko or hair-like and assume various forms, hence the name Iletero- 
cera. In the last gronp some are pectinated like tlio teeth of a 
comb j others are plumose like a tuft of feathers; and others again 
are branched. Tho three segments of the thorax arc in appearanco 
one and carry on the upper sido the organs of flight and on tho 
under sido tlie legs. The abdomon is nttaclied to the thorax by only 
a portion of its breadth and is not furnished with either a sting or an 
ovipo.sitor. Tho scales which bear the colouring matter arc attached 
to tho frame-work of tho -wings by ustalk or pedicel and are laid on 
somewhat liko tho tiles on a roof. In form tho scales aro usually 

24 
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rounded to^varcts tlio pedicel and tntucated at the outer edge with a 
toothed border. Amongst tlie diurnal Lepidopteraj the wings in 
repose are usually folded pei-pcndicularly,and amongst the cropuscuiar 
and nocturnal groups the wings Jiro folded liorizonkally. I'lio logs are 
six in miinljcr and the tarsi are five-jointed and liave a j>iiir of hooks 
at the end. The first pair of legs are in many species rudimentary 
and of no apparent uso, except perhaps to clean the front of the 
head ftiid the trunk. The catci-pillars or larva 2 possess twelve seg¬ 
ments or articulations which aro furnished beneath on the anterior 
segments 'VNith three short scaly legs, terminating in a cushion sur¬ 
rounded by hooks and on the posterior segments with from four to 
ten. fidbc Icg^. These larvjc feed on vogetablo suhstauces and heforo tho 
Iran.sformation into tho imago state change to a pupa or chrysalis, in 
which the limbs, thorax and abdomen of the imago may bo seen. TIio 
corneous envelope of tho chrysahs varies much in form. In Danais 
chrys^pinis it is of a grass-green or pink colour adorned with 
small spots of gold and is attached by a pedicel to its food plant. 
Other species form cocoons and others again bury themselves in tho 
earth. Tho senses of touch, sight, hearing and smell arc strongly 
developed, and the scpieak of Achcrontia when captured, though 
produced only by tho air escaping from tw'o cavities in tho abdomen, 
may bo likened to the fifth sense. 

It is not so necGssaiy to discuss the basis of classification, as tho 
different families are sufRciontly di'^tinguished in tho w’orks quoted 
^ in tho * References’at foot. Tho great fami¬ 

lies of which representatives aro found in 
tho Kuraaon Himalaya aro the Nj/nipJiaUdcs, Lemoniida;, Lycev- 
nuke, Papilionidce and llesperidof. The Nymphalidte aro nnmor- 
ous both hi genera and species and many are di.stiuguished by 
Iho sfrengtli of their wings and their steady, swift flight. Tho 
Pmqde Emperor and tho Fiitillaries of Eritish collecLors belong 
to this family. Eor tho most part, the insect in the pupa 
state is attached by a pedicel and has not the .support of tho .sliglit 
skein of thread passed round tlie body which is noticed in other 
families. Tho fore-legs also arc imperfect and unfitted for walk¬ 
ing. In the Lcmrmiidte the chry.sali.s is attached liy a slender 
thread acro.ss the body. They arc chiefly iialivcs of tropical Ame- 
rica, and in thc.se hills but four genera have been captured by me. 
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of whieli, moreover, there are few specie.s. TliG L^cmiido! aro 
nuinGi-ons in genera nml species and mcliido tlie Blues, Coppers 
and Hiiir-.streaks of the British collectors. In this fainilj the 
chiysalis is aUached bj the tail ami girt by a silk thread across tho 
body. Tho Fapiliomdai inclmlc tlio trno I^ajnlwiiidcv or swallow¬ 
tails and the Pieridcs or whites. The forancr are always known by 
tho apparently foxu’-brauched nervule mid tho .spur on tho anterior 
tibim. The pupa is braced or sub-follicnluto and varies much in 
foi'jn. It never has the head pointed as in tbs Piendee. In India 
tlio latter family hardly beans out ita EunUfah name: .some, like 
I . JYcibdlic(i) are neai'ly black ; others are blue, or arc adorned with 
red, crimson, chrome, yellow or orange colours. Tlio Ilssperidcc 
or skippers arc very numerous in species and individuals. Tho 
pupa is attacbed by the tail and is supported by a skein of thread 
around the body. This family is also marked by the possession of 
a pair of spurs on tho middle of tho hind tibim, and in India many 
species are adorned with bright colours. 

The differentiation of the genera is chiefly based on tho form of 
tho legs and the form and neuration of tho wingsd A clear appre¬ 
ciation of tho position and nonienolatiire of the neiuvaiion of the 
wings is essential to the iinderatamling of any description of the 
diurnal Lepidopiera. It would, however, lead us too far away to 
enter into thm subject here or to di&ciisa the interesting anatoniy 
and transformations of this order. "Wo have not tlie materials for 
estimating exactly the number of species of Lepidoptera found in 
India, but in a largo collection from Bengal examined in 18C5, tho 
Uliopidocera iiumborod 409 species and tho Heteroeera 1,207 spe¬ 
cies. The .single collection of tho late Mr. W. S. Atkinson, osaiuin- 
cd in 1880, added CoO new species of Heterocera j and if wo take tho 
nninerons additions made by other collectors and tho species record¬ 
ed ])y other,s, wo have about 900 species of Mkopalocera and about 
2,500 species of Ilctevoccva^ chiefly from tho Bengal Presulency. 
The Iletcrocera of the north-west Himalaya have hardly been work¬ 
ed .and no good list yet exists for this group. In the following lists 
the Ehnpalocei'a represent, with few exceptions, actual captures in tho 
tract between the Tons and the Sarda, the Huns and BhAbar by 

> ricIncumim'H dCBCrfplioaof tlio (crminologyof tho Iicpidoptcra in Smitli- 
Bouiau Contributions to Kuoxvfcdgc, IV., M. C., 1862^ is accurate &□(! couctss. 
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or ot,li(ii’r<‘ The list of Uctcroceea contaiiivS al.^o n nimibor of 
typical species captured in Daijiling, Calcutta, and western Asani, 
and sent mo liy iKo lato Mr. W. S. Atkiusoii as an. aid in dotomiining 
(Speuies. It is to bo regretted tliat my notes do not enable me to^ 
separate these from tho species actually recorded from Upper India. 
Tliis li.st can therefore only bo takon as a recoi’d of .species that may 
or may i\ot occur in the tiact for wliicli the WiopaloceTo. list shows 


llftAvk-mothfi, 


actual captures. 

Tho /fei^roc^ra iuclude both the ei’opuscular and nocturnul 
groups, and the list gives tho families record¬ 
ed as occurring in the Bengal rresidcncy. 
At tlio foot of the list of each family the genera are noticed which, 
though found ill India, have not yet, with exceptions, hecn 
identified as occurring in Upper India. Thcj tribe Sphinges or Hawk- 
moths affords numerous examples, Tliey are ea.sily recognized by 
thoir prismatic or fuisiform. antonnao, which are u.sutdly thickest in 
the middle and are tenninated by a little flake of scales. They fly 
with great force and swiftness, so that it is mo.st difficult to capture 
them uninjured, and aro named from a supposed resemblance in the 
position usually assumed by tho caterpillar to the attitude of tho 
fiphinx. They pa.ss thoir pupa stage in the ground. Tho triho 
Ihmibyecs i.'^ also very well represented in India, but tho space at our 
diypo‘'al will not allow us lo nolo the very intoresting families com- 
pviricd iu it, except the .Z?o«<8yci(Z<s, Avhieli from its economic valuo 
and tho efforts now being made to localiso 
sericulture in tho Hehra Diin demands and 
(lo'jcrves comdclcrahlo attention. AYo shall first reproduce the lato 
(.’iiptaiii Ilutton’.s valmiblo note on Iho family wbicli is but littio 
known, and coming from a practical naturalist such ag bo was should 
have wider circulation. Wo slmll then describe the ditlbreiit experi- 
mouts that have been, uudertakeu to ascevtuiu whether silk culture 


can ho made a profitable practical industry like indigo and tea, 

j^otes 0)1 th>' Bonihycidic, as at present^ hwivn to us, hj CajHa'm 
Thoitias IJiittoiu 

pvn,h<)3 Mori, I.mwa:ns.— The Inrge-it of ttio tlomosncated Cltiiicso Horn-. 
)>ycc«, oiigiurtlly from CiimH, alioiit north Iiitztado 32® to 84.° Also iii Japon. 

• Sfilli July, 1871. So for ns I am awJVrc noHiing has Ijpt'ii discovcicd 

4n iiuiiliil.ile tiiu sl.itrnjciUs bore made, anil llicso • Notes ’ may still bo tiilicu as 
a iuixiiuaiy of our .scioutiac kuowlcdgc of the Bilk'pfOiluciug uiotiis of lutUa. 
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'J hiH has been ciilllvated iit Europe, cBpcciaHy in France and Italy, us well as in 
Syiin, Egypt, Poisin, iiukhain, Afphdiiislan, Kiiihmir, in one or hvo localities of 
the Northern Paujdb, near the Mils, nnd thrives well nt Museooree, ererywhero 
feeding u|iou various species of mulberry und orcry where an autmnl, only 
except at Mussooroc, where I can obtain two crops. This Is the worm that lately 
failed in France after ceatarlcs of dotneslication. It occuva nowheia in llio 
loninud Gangetic piorinccs, but its name is assigned, in ignoiancc, to all tico 
niider-metiUoned sptcics. This species has been intioduced into Auslvnliu, w licto 
It ia said to ihi iv c. well, altUouBh Dr. WidUco of ColcUcBlcv has lately informed 
me that Aiistialian eggs do uot hutch so kiiiilly nnd regularly in England os 
English-bred oggs } instead of coming forth in a swaiin, they appear daily in 
BUiall quantities only. This 1 attribute to the high temperature of Australia 
having acted injuriously upon tbo constitution, ubich is debilitated. The best 
sillc of nil is produced by this species, and rcodily sells, with good reeling, nt 23 
Bhilliugs per pound, Mr. Cope sold some at lliat rote ivliicli he produced in the 
Panjiil), nnd that reared at Mussitoioo fetched the same price. A aplendid hIIc 
IS produced by cioasmg this species iipon the siunller monthly worm known in 
Eciigal ns the but tlic crossing requires grmt attention] and the cut-tuin 
after nil may not bo worth the trouble, for, unless very closely iratcherl and 
attended to, the worms will inTariably revert to nnunals. Sllk—goldeu yellow 
when in licaltli. 

2 . Domhtjx /cr/or, Hutton.'—^This specicaiscnltivated sparingly m scTcrnl 
parts of Indin, but its constitution is thoroughly worn-out, and it ought to bo 
sent to a hill climate. At Mussoorce it thrives well, nnd allliougli, like the last, 
an nnmial everywhere else, here it yields a second or autuumni crop also. It 
wnB originally brought from Chinn, near Nanila, in north latitude 32®, but ia 
fast fading away from Bengal. It is cultivated In France ond Italy and in 
Chinn, ns well as !ii Bengal, and in tliMe coiiatrice generally produces n pure 
white silk; In Italy tlioro are more white than yellow cocoons, but in Franco 
nioio yellow than white \ this is depeudont upon oliumte, as is well shown nb 
Miissoorec, where worms introiluced from Bengal produce white cocoons for the 
first ciop, but olmost all yellow in the second crop. The worm being northern 
ia impatient of licnt nnd suifora accordingly In constitution ; the silk in conse¬ 
quence becoming wliite, which, ns I hn-vc chcwlicro pointed out, is generally a 
sign of loss of constitution, not only among allk-woims, but among animals still 
lilghcr in the scale of nature; the natural colour of the worm of U. Mart is nearly 
blnek-briudlc^ whereas the woinis under domestication arc of a sickly creamy 
wliltc. So, then, the climate of France, being more temperate than that of Italy, 
produces more yellow than whito cocoons. This species is often termed the 
Milanese ot Italiau stock, and In Bengal is known as the inro pulu, because 
its cocoon is larger than those of tlio so-called den worms or poiyvoltines. 
It is cultivated in Asdm and, according to Dr. Hoyle, is there and elsewhere 
called Pal major,” nlthongli it is invoriably confoimded with B, illcri, thou 
which it is at least an inch smaller, though m other respects closely lesembling it. 
The cocoons are of a different texture with more floss. TJie silk varies in price 
from 18 to 22 Bliillinge per pound. UnlcBsitbererysoon tronsferred to the hills, 
this epccies will ccitaiuly die out j hcrolcould Insure its life without diffloulty. 
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3. Homhyt Crastt IIiUe:Qa.--Thi8 la tlifi UrgL-fit of the monthly worms, 
nml in Tlcnga! pP'ses nnlcf tlioiintiv'e nnmo of the hlfttlrnsi or Nistrl, find le ns 
visual coivfoiiivdcd l>y I'liviopcanB with B. Alori, nllhough tho one poBfica ae nn 
annual, nnd tho other aa a uioiithly worm. The silk is good, of ji golden yellow, 
and the worms thuve beat in ti temperate climate; in Aediu (apn/l Royle) it is 
kiiOHii as " Pal minor,’* 'Jliia species is ciiUirntciI m severnl parts of Indin, 
and thtivcfl well at ISliissoorcc. It is to be particularly icmarkcd, however, 
Hint uonc of tlie Cliincsc species, svhcthcp nonual or monthly, have liitlierlo 
Rivctccdcil la the Hottli-Wtstcru Ptovinecs ; Dr Hoyle long since Tuinavhhig that 
all tlic 01(1 Company’s fllatnrcB did not extend highci up the country than 
nlmiit 2“ of nniLh intUndc, owing to the dry hot nature of tlio Nortli-WoBtcrii 
clinintes. 

4. Po)iibr,x Hutton—Known to the Bengalis na tho worm 

and, like the otJiers, dlgnifiol by Europcjuis with tho name of j9 Mon. Silk— 
golden yellow', distrihiitod over Bengal fUiJ other parts of Southern India , but 
people know flo little of the distinguish in? chnrncters of species, that it becomes 
very ililllcult to sny whnfc specie^ is nlhidcd to lamagistrnlcs' reports, unless the 
native name Is mentioned. Tiiis also is one of the polyvol tines, A sure mark of 
dletiiiction between the worm of this species and that of any of the others exists 
in tlic fact that when near malnrity it becomes of a dull leaden blue color. 
This FpccicS thrives best in the cold wcatlier. It is very small, but yields n good 
cocoon, although the returns of silk ate snid to be imceptoln •, there arc no dark 
worms observable among them. The worm is Hgiircd in ihe second part of my 
paper *' On llie Reversion and Restoration of the Silkworm.” 

15. BojJilij/x sinensts, Ilntton—This is known as the " S{»a"’ of Bengal, 
blit, like tho otheifl, it originally c.imofrom China ; ifc is very prolific, mid even 
at liiiBSOoree goes on y.elding crop after crop up to the middle of December. 
Tlic cocoons vary in colour, some being white and others ye)low, while others 
eVL-nliavoa beautiful faint greenish hue. These changes clearly show tliat the 
hcnlth of tho worm is becoming Impaired. There is n peculiarity about tlicsc 
also wiiich may eualile the tyrotodistingul'-h them from any of thcothers •, while 
all tlm other i-pccics hatch slowly during tlic moruinur, from six to twelve 
o’clock, the Stna worms coinc forth all in a batch, and coatinne liatching all day 
and all niglit. 

C. Uombyz arracanensis, Ilntton.—^This I have only oaoe been able to 
procure atvl the woima died off soon after hatdviiig. The cocoon la aaid to be 
larger tiinu thnge of the Bengal monthlies, but very little beyond tho fact of its 
exialencc appeal’s to he known ^ As the species is supposed to liave been 
introduced from Burma, ifc may probably turn ont to be the same as tiiat which 
was lately rcpoitc.l to exist in Banna. 

7. Bomlajx -?—I hare heard of n species which in Central India is 

said to yield three crop? of silk iu the year, and that ns soon as they nro liatchcd 
the worms arc placed out upon mulberry trees and left there until they epin tlio 
cocoon. Some oi tho cocoons were kindly sent to me, but were ho crushed In 
transit that they were destroyed , the cocoons were small, but the silk was gooil, 
of ft pale colour and «oniclhingUke tliAt of B forimatui. The following, with tho 
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exception of D. Hutmi, are little known. Mr I*. Moore wIbIicb to place them 
in n Bcimratc pcmiB im'ler the name ol “T/ieopAilo,” one ofhla chief cliiiriictera 
being tliorowB of spines on tiic Inrvm ; I object, liowercr, to the establiBlmKiit 
of this geinis, bccanso, m tmtli, we know little or notliing nbont tliem, nnil ai to 
the pplnes. tw o specus only aie as yet known to pofbcbb them ; never llieieps, they 
certainly tlo not Btand properly uniler the geuns hut we nnist wait yet 

awhile in order to nsccitain whether ail can be included in the same gcuns. 
(P. lloTsfieldi (Moore) is a native of Java ) 

8. T’/jfio/j/jt/a//(/ttuni, Westwood. Cab. Or Ent < lU/d —lliis is a nild 
mountain Bpecies, feeding on the intligcnons nmlbcrry of SimLn, Miis^oorcc and 
Alinora. I first diBCOvtred it at Simla in 1837iniid aftenvni dB in. groat ahiin- 
dance at Miissootec. In some years they swarm to such nncstuit that by the 
eudof Maj’, tiie ■norms of the first, or spi'ing brood, have thoioughly denuded even 
large forest trees, not leaving n single leaf. In this predicament they quit the 
tice in bcarcli of aiiutlier, which they generally find near at hand, niid niiicli is 
then soon thiukly covered with cocoons spun in the leaves; but if, nnfortn- 
natcly, tlicy fail to find a tree at liniu], the whole brood periBhes, the most for- 
11 ard worms spinning cocoons among shrubs and grass. I'lic trees thus denuded, 
instead of dying, aic in another month once more in full leaf, as if nothing had 
happened. T Huiiani is a strong and hardy Bpccies, yielding a benutifiiL BOft, 
wliitisli silk j and altlioiigh the worm is too intractable and -Mantlcring to be 
treated in the nsiml monuer in the house, yet 1 am by no means sure that it 
Ctannot be turned to good account by collecting the cocoons from tiic trees, as was 
evidently done iu the outset by the Chinese with respect to B. J/on'. 

9. Tluophila bengnleiigis, IJiitton —If the species discovered some years 

ago in lleugnl by my friend Mi. A. Grote is correctly figured In my paper No 2 , 
]int alluded to, thou that sent to me from Cliota Nagpur in 18(59, by Ifr. King, 
must be distinct, for it Is iu all respects as to shape, colouring, markings, &c., a 
perfect miuiaturo of Av/toni; that it Is distiuct, however, is shown in the 
smaller size both of larva and imago, as well as in its being a poly voltlno insEend 
of a bivoltiue like B. In Chota Nogpui the food-was the leaf of 

AriocarpiiaLfiAoocha, upon which tree likewise Mr, Giotc found his specimens ; 
but ns the latter gcntleuian was in the linbit of employing nn acenrnte native 
delineator of insects, I mueh doubt any error ocenrring in tlie figure kindly siip- 
plicd by luiu to me, and thec&Eote am incliucsl to regard Mr. King’s species as 
distinct from Mr. Grote’s, and would term the Chota Nagpur insect Bontlyt 
(Thcopliila) nffinfs, (nob ) in rcfcrcDcc to the remarkable ndiiuty to li. fJuitouif 
in all its stages. 

10. B. Hutton—When the young worms hatched at Muasooree 

from eggs and cocoons were sent from Chota Nagpur, Iliad no leaves of Artocarpus 
within some miles and was sadly puzzled to feed the worms;! tried, without 
success, tlio leaves of wild fig treea, Ftcus venosof Mc/} us niyrOf Morui sinensis, 
hi. maUiciiulis, 31. cucnflata, M. serrata (wild), but all to no purpose, and I 
hud almost made np my mind to lose the species, when it suddenly occurred to 
me to try Iho loaves of hi. indica. With tlicoe I succeeded, tlio young worms 
riddling the hard, coarse leaf into a perfect aioye in. a few minutes. Like B. 
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fJuitoni, in tl\c two flveb Btnges they were dreadfully troiiWosotiic, wfindcrhig' 
dovru from tUc brauchea and spicarliiig all over tlie table, but na they grc'^' 
liirgcr they became moce tractable and remained tolerably (jiuct^ crciitiially 
Bpimung thdr cocoons in tltolcaf like B. HutUmi. 


M'hcn the niotlia appeuvert, theie waa cinal difUciilty in getting them to pnir, 
and then even many of thorn laid no egga ; tliofie that did bo deposited tliem in 
biitclics nnd then covered tliem over tliicVly with the Ijmsh or tuft of linir at 
the onil of the abdomen; tha*. the egga of Ji HuitoHi are pale stiair colour, 
glued to the trank or blanches oC the tree, and quite linked, wliorens tliose of 
B are of Ein orange colour and covered with dark liftir. This rciulerei it 

difSciilt to detect tlioiii on the bark, and the covering is probably used ns a non¬ 
conductor ot heat. The eggs of B. Hultoni are scuttmd along the nnJti Hide 
of the Bmnll branches or over the bark of the tmnk, •wherens those oS B. n/Jhiis 
aic placed in patchoR ot graupsi aM none of the eggs that tcniain without a 
coating of liaic ever produce woriua. I obtained four bioods, tlio last being 
roni'cd on tlie tiees of d/. Hijrn in the open air. I nm sorry to add that none 
survived the « inter, although the cocoons were kept in n. room with a fire, thurj, 
after all my trouble, I lost the spcdcs The silk resembles that of D IluUo'ii, 
and is ccinnlly good, although from the suialkr size Of the Cocoons there Is less 
of it. Mr. firote kindly .scot me a specimen of Ills moth nluch, so far as I can 
teniomlcr, was whitish and very nuich smaller than that of li ajfinia. 

n. Theophaasubnolattt»,'\y»\Ut, Troc Lin. Soc. IIL, I8B (I860).—Notlung 
more is known of this species than is contained in Mr. Wnliccr’a ilcacription ol; 
the moth, and that it ivas procured from Singapur by Mr, R, A IVallnce; ncitlicr 
the larva nor its iood is mentioned Whether this he a true Theophihi o’l not we 
cannot tell. (7'. muHifarinn, Woof'', w a native of CheklAng, China.) 


12 Theophih SAerjcilfi, Moore.—This is closely allied to H IluUn}n,hnb 
the latvaia unknown; aU that hos hecn nacicrtained is that the specimcn'wna 
obtained from a coilcction made by the late Major J. L. Shcrwill, but whefchor 
captaied In tUo plains oi at Darjiling no ouc knows, fcople who have often 
collected at Darjiling nssnro me they never saw the ^edes there; henea I incline 
to rigard ifc ns a lowlnutler, feeding on Arioeatpua perhaps. Ail that Moore soys 
of U is that it is “ allied to B. Huiioni and differs from it in being somewhat 
Iniger, and of a grayer colour, the fbre-wing having the apicnl p.atch, fnligiuous 
instead of black, and it lias only a single transverse discal streak (instead of tJie 
two asm B. Huiiom'). A most piominent character is that the abdomen is tinned 

■with black, as well ns having the dark waistband '* 


IS. Octsarar./i3ioicr, Heifer, J. A. S Ben.. VI, d.-Although this stands 

as a BombijT, the entire description as given by Dr. Heifer nppllca mthor to a 
species of Ocimta. It is called the Jori silk-wotoi by Heifer, and tUcDco.uhlga 
ell -worm by Mr n„go„. It is said to occur iii Aadm nnd Silhet, but I have 
failed to 0 ict inforniution from those localities. Bombyces aie far less -irrntlc 
than the allied genera of Theophila and OWo. and if indigenous In any dls 
trict, there they will rciimin year after year, Mimetfmea in greuter, sometimes in 
ie8Bcr,numbDrBilnit7/ifo;i;iHaandO««flranro both inconstant; plentiful ono 
year, abBcnt allogethcc the nest, and with the latter aometimes for two or ih, cc 
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years. IIoiicc Grote forfour or flvc yoata lost sight of TheophiU heiigalcmiis, 
sinil no one Reeins to have scca IlcIXccN B. reltgiosoi since Llic time of its dis¬ 
covery. 

14. Ocinava Lida Moore. (O. iT/oorei, Iluttou) Gnt Eep., K I, 0 Miis,, 
II, H81.—Tills species Is found nt Miihgooiec, wheie it feeds upon tlio leavos of 
/’aits teHtisff, the larva being very like that of n Geomeira, and npiiming a small 
^vlntc cocoou oil tho loaf or agninst n stone beneath the tree It in too small to 
bohcrvieuable I niraied it after Mr. I? hloote, but he tells me it is tliesniTiens- 
the Javanese 0./.I'l/n. It is n irnltivoltinc It feeds on the ivild Hg also. fO, 
(liaphaim, Moore, also occuis in the Khasiyn hills ) 

IB. Ocmnrrt laetea, Hutton—This also occurs nt Miisworee, feeding on 
Ficus cenosa and apins a curiona little cocoon of a yelloiv colour ^v itliin the leaf; 
over the cocoon is laid a net-work of yellow silk, too small to be of use, It has 
several hioods during the aiimincr. The Inrvn is smooch, ivlicieas (hat of the 
pi'ccediiig is liaii y (0, dileclulut Walker, is a native of Java) 

1C Ociiinra Coinmo, HutCon—The moth of this (s wliitc, with a darlccomma- 
shaped mark on tho disc of the upper uings , licucc the name, It occurs both in 
the Dun and at about 6,600 feet of elevation below Muasoores. 

17 Triiocha vanaua, Moore. Cat. Lep K I. C Mus., II, 062.—Is a small 
Bpecies found In KduniajaudagaiubyMt. Giote in Calcutta. As a silk-yielder 
it is of no value. For further lemnrka on tlieae Bi'tcica, consult tlic second part- 
of iny paper “ On the Eeveision and Reatorution of the Silkworm,” (J, Agrj. 
Ilort. Cal, 1864, Trans. Ent. Sue), 

15. Cnouln Heifer.—Tliia handsome and curious species is 

found in various parts of Iiidia, soiiictintea in auch numbers in the larva state ns 
to hecoino a perfectly dcsfciucfcive pest; it denudes the mango trees of every leaf, 
destroys the foli.age of the cashew-nut. nnd is even said to attack tho tea plants. 
It occurs in Ilunna, As«m, Maulmain, and Chela Nagpur in Ccnti al India. The' 
cocoons are formed in cluRteiB,eoclosely interwoven that timy cannot bo scpnrn- 
led for reeling, which, indeecljtheir very texture prohibits ; they are therefore 
car'Ied, but are not much used , tlic cocoons ato very Iicitating, f loni a nuuiljov 
of minute bristly liairs fimn the caterpillars I am inclined totiiink tlicic nrc 
tno species now standing muler this name , ns some cocoons are very muclt reti¬ 
culated, while tlio.se from othinr locnliticB are far more closely-wovoii nnd scntcoly 
rcticulntcil at all. Tills will never prove pioluetivc ns n silk-yicldcr, uiilosg tlio 
cocoons can be reduced to ft gatnniy pu’p and used for some other purposes 
(C. (Irepanoiilei, Mooic, occurs iu Sikkinu) 

ID. Antbfraa MijliUn Dniry. — This handsome species is disbiibulcd till 
over Imlia from Biituia to Bombiy , but It has to be observed that there are tu 
this wide range several distinct species incliiJul iinilcr the unino To separate 
these cilcctiially must be the work of tunc, and until it is done, there can 
be no really good, 'i'lisseh silk produced Tliat several of these species aro 
capable of producing n very valuable niticlc of commerce is nn undoubted 
fact, undfioni its clicapucBS and durability it would be u boon to that class 
of the British popii'alion uliich cannot afford to indulge fu expensive silks. 
At present the native method n this: At tlic season Miicn the cocoons 
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liriTc liocn formed, the jimulcs swarm -with lliem, and men sally forth to plncTc 
thorn from the tteca, The-tc jungloi, however, contain scvfral diatliict spceie 
a tiling of \vliiel4 the natives ore profoundly ignorant; tlicai' cucoone nro all 
promiscuously liiKlillril togetliei placed in hackLi'if'S, and ciirtcd oft’ to tiiodealers. 
Tiny ni e them Rorted according to swf, tliiclmcds, colour, &g , and iinincd iiccoi d- 
iugly na a kind of trade mark, but mithoiit any roftrr-nre to Rpccies. The co- 
tuoiis Etkefed for reeling me tieatcd in the roHi^hcst taaiinei and all kind'- ‘•piui 
off together } I hose that arokciit foi brcciiiiig arc allowed lo cal out of (he cocoon, 
na It la tcrined, aud to ii»*orbic 0 d, sliH nithout rofercuce to siiccles ; and na llna 
has been going on from timeimmcnioiial, of course Iho spcncH have heeotno blen¬ 
ded into a moat confusing cto s-bteed. lienee it lesiiils lliat if a do/c-n cocoouh 
arc taken nt random, no two moths will Tcseinble each otiicr 

This ayalem of crossing is not confined to tlu- Tnsheh group I have detect¬ 
ed it more than once in what TiiTl. ttmiui Japan ^lorms imvovtcd direct fioui 
that island , indeed, I have not only delected tiie rio-s, but I have Ruc^'ccdcd in 
fiC-p!iratiiig the Rpeeie, which conipoiul it, in one inBt.siicc I found B.Mon 
crossed uith B .sjjiensi;, ami on nuotboi Occasion /f texioi and /j .smensts. In 
the <‘a-c of domesticated spccic3 there is no great difticnlly to contend svitli, but 
with regaid to the Mild species tliD thing IS very diftcrcut, and, In Bhort, [ can. 
acarcely yet say that I Fee my way ab all clearly. In Uie Dcina Duu ami extend¬ 
ing tip the hill aide to nhont 4,500 feet, perhaps muic, we have tMospccics of 
Tiiaaoli, one of i.'hich ia also found iii Central India; n bat the otlier ih I inn not 
yet prepared to say, Ilctt*, liowcvcr, we have no artifici.d crossing, so tliat oni* 
species may ho icgaulcd as types The difllciilt is to get the sexen of two motlio 
BboM ing marks of rdationsliip to come forth at the same time, so as lo obtain 
a brood anil compare the latvro xvitli others. To trust to the reports of the ni'fici 
entific would only add to the conliision. A gentleman residing in one of tJieso 
Bilk distilets kindly fillni'U&l me with eoeoons of what hodeclaicdto he dia- 
tinct Bpicies, and furmBhed me with vulnininons notes, but ncitlicr the one not 
the otliei fiirnisli thoFligJiUst diita upon which I enn ivork oi dt-peiul ; tliat n eroBS 
exists I can boo, but my corrcspondciit is not able to cntci into my views and wishoe. 

set. AnlhcrcE 2 »e&»/osa, lliitton.—Tliifl Is one of the species that lias been 
croR'‘C(l upon-I I’np/mi, ami itBcems to he not nncomuion throiighoiit Central 
Iii'liii. It IS a well-innrked‘specic3, and na Bpcuimuin have been eent to Englniid. 
The Bilk would piuliably iiral that of 4. I'uphiu, 

21. Anllivra-i -/—t refrain fioni naming this until I can obtain more 

BpcciinenB , it la found iii IViiLral India niicl in the Delmi Dim It is quite dis¬ 
tinct from cither of the foicgoing. 

2J Anihez-aa Bemyi, Oivt. M('n.~-ThiB species was diRCovercd in Man- 
chuvisi, to the noith ot China, whcie it leeds on the oak Accoidiiig to Mr. 
Atkm-^un he lias capinied two speciincns of what he declares to bo this species 
nt Unrjilnig; (hcfce Hew to a li'glib plnccd out in the tvcniiig, but nothing 
liirther was aBeorlained, 'flie great diftcrcnco between LJie climates of Darjiling 
Olid Muncliiirm cills espceiat attention to this iliBcuvoiy, anil lends one to wonder 
tliiit the specicB has not been detected at Muasoorec ami Simla, bolh fivrtlior to 
the uorth. 
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sa /liU/t-'i a 1 iamamui, (jiv’t. M-'n —TliU w a Japan hpccica {in‘\ ir avoU 
tlioucclit of Ij'jtli in KiiE?laiiil anil jii rraucc, \vherc gctiU ciForta have Ijcch maJc 
to lucruiliico it, ljiita'3 yet with very indiiruicub snccv^B. iviit year I iceeivcil tin 
niHicc of till so ot^'W ftircet fioni Japan, nn>l fauiiil llieni to tlivivc adinivably on 
onr liill 0 !ik , untoi timately my meanR were not mlcqiiatc to tlic uiulertakuig, n‘i 
gauze covcVb weiefoinultnhemJi'.pcnBablo inov«lei to «atdoff tUc attack'^oE 
iiiHects, biioh 113 hags, the larvajof CocctnpWa, Bpitloia, &i3. lion ever, tlio experi¬ 
ment nag sn Idenly cut sliort m one night nlicu the vrormo were in the fourth 
ritage, by the inciir?loii fioni below of a suarm of large hinck nutg which ciiriicd 
ut£ cvciy one 'IJio spccltia however la n'cU worth another trial. 

21. Anlfieriej Heifer.—^Tliis is the Maya or worm of Asaiu. 

%s-)iic]i proiluuca a very excellent silk, which, If well reeled by Hbilfiil hands, 
instead ot being cardcil, would ho extremely valnnhlc. I haveioimd tliiB spceio 
111 the Dchra Diin feeding uponatiec known to the natives os '‘A’ir/n,” but I 
only piacui'C'l one male ami have not aince aecn auotlier. 

22 . Aniheraj Pcnolfetli, GuCr M»'n—Said to occur at Foiidiehcrry, but 
altlioiigii I long ago applied to the hate M. IVrrottct, he eoiild not procure 
a Bpeelmeii of it, although lie sent-In/Aercrt /’h/jAhi (vera) ami Actias Selene, I 
am half inclined to regard it as a ineie variety of A. Pap/tia. 

23 Aniheia'i 7/e//eri, Moote.—la found at Dvrjiling, the cocoon resemb¬ 
ling that of the common Tussch. 

2-1. Anthcia'i FriVAt, Moore—Is another Daijiling specLea, of which we 
know no more tliiin of the laat. 

25 AnthercBci lioulei Moore.—Is common BtSinilniMiiBSOoroe, Alrnora, ami, 
I tliink, Darjiling it feeds upon the co'iiinon hill o-ak, eplnniag a large but 
thin cocoon between three or four leaves. I fomvl it at Simla in the winter o£ 
183ii by following a flock of tomtits, one of which, after a tiiuo, began tapping 
fio loudly thiit I ]insti.uc(l to the spot un<l found the little fellow hard iit woik 
on the outer cocoon, from w’hich 1 drove him off and pocketed tlic prize. Tlio 
outer coating in very strong, and 1 do not think it could be i ccicd ; but within 
this CISC IS the true cocoon, of an oval form and yielding a good silk. Tiio 
wurma are easily reared, and pomotiiiics give two or throe crops, but tliis is 
wlien tvcaled in tho liouse. The males will coiiplo with Anlherixj. I'uphia, but 
the produce never comes to anything. 

20 . Authereet - 1 —This is n species occurring near Dombny aud dis¬ 

corded by the Mcsnia. IlohcrtBOn of the Civil Service, wJio regard it na allied 
to A. Yamaniai of Japan From tho niiigh sketch of the cocoon sent me it 
certamly appears to differ fiom 4. PiipAi.i, tlwmgli Ido not think it can poambly 
be 4. Vtimaiijai. (4. Metankooria, Mooie, occurs la Asum and A. andamana, 
Mouic, in the Andamans), 

27. Anlheraa -?—Notliing is known of this species, except that I 

possesB a well-formed (probably male) cocoon of about the size of one of the U, 
]\Iuri} the peculiarity exists in Hiere being no vestige of a pedicel or safety rope, 
the cocoon being eipially perfect pt both ends, TJafortiuiateJy the label Iina 
liecn lost, and I iiave not tho least recollection of where It come from or who 
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Eenfcit, ftUhoiifrii 1 inclnic io tliiDk ifc clinic from 'ilntlrn'* I am paTt.icailatly 
mitiouB to obtain living fepccinicns of viliicli i« not only an lunltacribcil 
BpcciOH, blit pyomlee^ to be a Twlunblc pilk-yielder. Theao TCinni'ka nil! servo 
to allow how much scttittiflc work yet remains to be ilonc in this single genus of 
Antheraa. 

28. Aeiaciis Linn—This is tl»e largest of the real pilk-Ppiimcra Ifl 

common at 5,500 feet at Mn^soorec niid in the Dclivn ibin ; it in fonml also in 
Bonieof thoiletpwami glena of the outer hills It is also common nfc llavvftl- 
bagh near Alraora, wliero thp larva fecils nhnost exclusively upon tlie “ Kilmorn’* 
hiiah or JJorLeria aaialicu I tvliilc nt Mnspoorce it vv ill not touch tlint pkmt, but 
ioC'lB exoliinively upon the laigc milky leaves of £.ic<rrflria ii)i>i(jnis Thoworm 
is peihaps more* easily icarcil than any other of the wiltl Doinhj/cidfF, prorlnciiig n 
very largo and woll-stnlfc'd cocoon of a grey colour and somewhat di/Tk’ult ti) 
nnvTind ; a strong ley of potash appears to be the best solvent The specicB Is 
also abundant in Cnelifit, Silhck, .mil is found also nt Alcyob, in ATrakan, as vs e\ 1 
ns in Clima. 

20 Aiiaciia 7^/lwa?ihii, White (P. Z S, 1830)—Till*, spocica was discovered 
at "Darjiling and is iiineh daikcr in colour than llie other, and rather siiialler 
in size, hut uothiiig seems to be known of its food and silk. 

flO. /Ikiica,? Ci/nlhifJt Drary {Ms. Il, < 6f 2)—Abundant nt Mussooieo, 
feeding on various wild plants; common in Chinn, wlieruit feeds on Ailant/iua 
glfiudulosi j found in Asain, Cachar, S.tgar Although it is cciimnonly reported 
to be under cultivation in different places (vlJe Co’onfcl Agaew’s Assam Iteporl), 
yet such is not tlic case, the AhocusneiNi being In India mvniinbly Tuistakcn for 
Jt, Indeed nutil a few years ago, when I pointed, out the fact, Ahacua Cyntlim 
■was not known to occur in India, the other species passing under that name, ns 
the silk-ivorms did uudoi that of D. il/oif. Attaeus has been imported 

into Prance and England and reared out in the open nir on trees of Ailanl/nia 
glandulosa •, U has lllcowisc snccecJcd to aomc extent In Australia, and I beliov'o 
they havo it also at tlioCapcof Good Hope Tliere arc dilllcultics attending 
tlieTCcling of tlio silk as there is with all the AUaci, but nevcrtliclcsa the ITicncli 
have succeeded in turning out some very good silk pieces. In England it is not 
rpiite BO highly thought of ns itoncewas. In Anstmlin Mr. C. Brady has 
produced Bilk from it, 

31. A kucKs ncin/, Jonca (Ti’flnB Linn. Soc., 1801, p 42),>—This ifl the worm 
that produces the silk Imown to the natives aa the Arindi silk (from arand, the 
venuciilariiainDoftlio castor-oilplant); it Jseasily reaicdand feeds on the castor- 
oil plant, fiicmuv com;n»nA. The silk IB obtained by carding TJie chief piaccs 
of cultivation are Ae'im, Eaogpur, and Uindipur, m Eastern Bengal, not at 
Diiiapur, as stated in one of Dr. Bennett’s rcpoits. It is also cultivated in 
snifillcr fjiiantitieB in other places. The Mckirs to tlic eastward possess a very 
fine kind with vvJiitc silk. Altaeva ricini thrives well nt Slussoorco, aiulhas 
been introiliiccd into France, Algeria, Malta and other pincos. 

32. AKacus Guermi, Moore.—Is known only from a few Bpecinicns of tlio 
moth in some museum in England, and I am induced to logard it as jio more than 
an ill-fed specimen o£ A, ncmi. I have failed to procure it fioiu any part of tho 
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country, tliongh I hare Been an approach to it in lU-fed specimens of the former 
in my own trays. This niulcrfccilin^ oi sionii-gtarvation is ivell cxemplifica in 
some very Liilipntinn specimens of Aclias Selene, received from a goiitkinfin who 
reared it at Serumpur, near CalciiUa, nhere ho only supplied the ivorniB with 
food twice a dny the moths are only a qunrtor of Hie iialiir.'il size. irUlacnssil- 
Jielica, Heifer, occurs in .Sllhet; A. cannmgi, Hutton, in tlicN.-W. Himalayas 
A. lunula, 'Walker, in Sllheb; A. obscurus, Biitlcr, m Cachdr), 

33 Actias Seleue, Ilubnci —Very common in a wild state at XfiisBOorco 
where it feeds on the wild cherry, wild pear, wnliint, Ccdrela paniculatii, (/) Ccriana 
nepalensis, and sovctal other forest trees and shraiba It occurs also at Alniorn, 

Darjiling, Asam, Cacliir, Sognr, and at Scrampiir,near Calcutta. Mr C. Turn- 

bull failed to rod silk from the cocoons sent down fiom tliis, but it Ims been 
reeled, though tiicro is not much of it. 

3d. Aettas Manae, Doubicday.—Occiirfl fit Darjiling and is n very largo 
Bpecies, but uotliing has been recorded of its habits, food, or produce. 

05. Actiae Doubicday,—Is another Darjiling species, the economy of 

which liQB yet to be asceitaiued. (dc/ios jiMensis, Walker, occurs in N China 
and A. igncscens, Moore, in the Andamans). 

30. Stituinui pyreforinn, Boisduval.—Ocenta at Dnrjiling and in Cachdr 
but nothing more is known of it. 

37. Satuniia Grutee, Moore(P. Z. S., 1859).—Hus been found at Darjiling 
and one or two Bpeclmcns Iiare faeeii captured at Mnasoorcc; but collectors of 
moths make no iiiqiiirics as to economy, and for all practical purposes the speclcg 
might AS well I’cnmin unknown, lam inclined to think that tlic larva feeds on 
the wild-pear tree {_Pyrus variolosa), 

38. Saturnia Lxndta, Moore.—Of tliia nothing more is known than 
that it occurred in a collection made by the Jntc Capt.aiu J. L. SheruiH, and is 
supposed to bo from Darjiling oe its ncigUboniliood. It is allied to Saturuiu. 
Grotei. 

39. Salurnia Cidosa, Moore.—From Captain J D Rhcrwill’s collection 
also, and from Horth-Eastern India, but wc hove uo information regarding it. 
From its being closely allied to ^'i/iirniopyretoruiii, I ghould be inclined to sup- 
pose it an inhabitant of Darjiling or Cncliar. 

40. Ncorie H’lUont, Moore.—^Found by myself at Miissoorce at about 
0^600 feet of elevation, feeding on the wild-pear tree. The Inrvra are to bo 
found in April. The cocoon ig an open net-work, and would produce no 
silk. 

41. Caligula Simla, Westwood.—Occura at Simla, Mussooree, and in Kn- 
maon, feeding ou the walnut, Salix bahylonica, wild-pear tree, &c. j but the cocoon 
is a mere coarse open uct-work, throngh which the pupa is visible, and yttlds no 
silk. 

42. Jljnacis Westwood.—Occurs at Mussooree, where I have taken 

It on Andromeda ovaltfolia, wild pear, and common quince. It occurs also In 
Kumoou, bub the spccidc name is a mianomcr, llic insect never approaching 
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Tibet. Spcciirona ^rcre taUm out of a collection mode in Kiimaoii, and hcpaiiao 
the collector ttLavelltd into Tibet it won ruliculuitdly enoii"li called a Tibetan 
collection, mid tlio Bpecica naincil nccoidiiil^ly. Tlic cocoon is a coarac open 
iui-woi*k, tluatigU wUich tlie laiva la visible, but tlicre is no avnllablo 
silk. 

43, X.oepa Kadnftu, Westwood,'-A very benntifnl yellow moth discoTCred 
ori<;inally in Aeilm, occmring also, uccurding to niy ideas, at Mnssoovee. 
Mr. Moore, liowover, cousulers mine as distinct I am not q'lite sati'-flcd that 
tlic cocoon will not yield silk, but there is very little uf it 

44. Lospit siViilica, Hutton—Clo-cly allied to the hast, and foutul at 
Mnsaooroe nt about fi,S0O fcet and lower. It will piobnbly yield a email tiunii- 
tity of Bilk, 


45. Liifpa Miraudti, AtKinson —Foiiiul by him at Darjiling j a {food and 
liaudBoiiic species, but nothing more is iccoidcd of it. 

40. Loepa sihllnicnaia, Atkinson—-A very bcnutifit) epccies lonncl by Mr. 
AtkiiiHon at Daijiliug It may be known from the otjiers by the Binnllcr size, 
and by the wingH being cloudcil with muruon Of us economy notliiiig Is 
known. Tlivceor four other species of this family oceni in Darjiling and gilliet, 
but btyond their cxistonce nuthing is iccorded. 


(The following Biilc-prolucing species also occur —li'mira Hope, in 

Sikkim : iSafa5sa Ao/a, Westwood, in Sikkim. lihodkia acinain,Moore, in Nepal • 
Culi.jula cfltr/iaru, Ttloorc, In Cachiir Neotia Sbadullu, Woore, in Yaikaud: 
Aeons Sioliczhanu, I'clilcr, m Ladak: Anna, Moore, in Sikkim 

Those aptcies which, like Acfifli Sc/ene and AnlhenS't Pophla, weave strong 
compact cocoons, perfectly closed nt Loth ends, arc fninishca on each shoulder 
witii a hard wnig spur for the purpose of scpniatlng the Qhies u J\en tlic moth is 
ready to come forth s it may Lb Lt-anl grating ugmnst the silk nnd tho point 
may often be seen ptotimling. It is couunon to tliegeuera Ac<ki« nud Anlhcraa 
and was discovered by myself. In Altnrus, iVeorit, ami LofP'i the upper end of 
tho cocoon la left open, the flbrea pointing forward, closely nrniuged, like tho 
flncwiica of a moiiBC-trap. No spine is needed m liitse gtnota. In Domby,r and 
others, although the cocoans nre entire, the silk is loosely woven, fliia tho 
fibres, being nioisLcncl by an aclil from the month, are then easily sopamted by 
tho clnus on tiie forc-lcet of tlie moths. 


This is about tho stale mad c'ctcnt of our knowledge of the f?om6i;cit/<i! of 
Indifi-, that there aic iniu.y otliw 8pe;,iei ytt to be diBCovercd no nutviTixliBl will 
think of denying. Nature Is the i,ooIt throiigli which tlio Almighty teaches 
nmii to look fioiii earth to heaven, nnd as His works and knowledge are boiuid- 
luBS, 60 hiis thia beantifiiUy Ulustritcd book no cml. 


1 . ^ tire tVQva’uable papers published in the S. AgvUHcTt. Soc Clal. 

by Cnpiaia IJiittou in 1864 (I) “On tlie icveision. and iiostorution of tho Silk- 
worm, I art r. and (ir)lact 11,with diatinctivo charncterB of Bilk-produoing 
MomOpciJce Loth these ate too long lor reproduction here. 
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The follo^viiig comranuication reganVing certain cxpr-iiinents 
mafic l>y Cajitain Hutton' with the Japan 

EvpciimeniB M tl.o ^ilk-worm also deserve veuvodiietioii hero. 
Jnpau ailk-wotm. f 

Ho that he leeeivoii the in the 

beginning of jilai’cli, when they wore just, h/’giiining to hatch. 
This process went on very irregularly for many showing tliafc 
the worms wex’o not in a healthy state, IT 0 goes 011 to say ;— 

“ Wlton first liatclied the uonus had the Iieoil amt ptolege Binning jot h'aclc, the 
anterior ecgnuoTit asliy white, nml thcrctit of the hotly usual covored with aiiiiill 
tuftfl of sliorfc liair of a pale brown After thcficcomi nmiilt tlio worm liail a good 
deal of the nppoariince of the little Cliiua monthly worm (/J stitLitm') Iciiown in 
Ec-ngal ns tlic ‘ Siiin or Chiuu,* thomAikingsoiulBniallucsi of the uornilic-ing 111 
Bomc instancoa i^uUc those of that epccira, while ntlicra of the same ago appeared 
much larger and very much rcscinhicd the wormB of O Shtiorli being of 

a sickly n Iiitc vltli the usual semilunar apots on tiic haek. Like the worms of 
D sin‘‘nst‘t, however, they grew very slowly until the last atage, ivhcu the iiicrcnae 
ill sire wna rapid and the worms horc aTl the appearance of aifiiu pSlu or a dwarf, 
B. jl/on being at maturity about aj inches long, which iatlio <i;:e to winch fi. tenor 
nttaina at Mussoorco. Foralong time I was sorely piizrled t) make out what tlie 
worm could be, for the vailety in the marking of different iudivulnalij was so grcit 
and so often changing at the time of inonltliig that I began tu think the worm 
must 1>c distinct from any known species, until suddenly the mists of doubt wero 
entirely diBpellodby the appearance of a AZnrA woroiiu all respects idcntieul with 
llmsc of my rovei'lel ZJ Zfon, From iliat monrent I began to see iny way, and 
wJien at length on tlio 2nd of May, just 2o days after Imtcliiiig, the wotins began 
to spin tlicir cocoons it wfls perfectly evident tiiat tlin worm, about which tho 
Fi ench Jiave gone mud, and the silk-cnltivnting world ling made such a f usa, is 
notliingnioro than ahybiid orcross betwccutlio true sickly B. Mon niid tho littlo 
Cl outlily B. sinensis or ' Stna,’ 

According to tholnbelB attached to the wooilentnhes in wliieh the eggs arrived 
one hatch Bhould have prodiiceil ‘inAife’oocoons,nnd the otiior ‘green;’ yet both 
liavo npnii them of the same size anil shape, and all aie of a pule sulphur ytllew, 
eveipb that of the eolitaiy binck woi m, whicli is decidedly ns to size and co'onr an 
undciaizcil Bpecimen of/i il/iu'f of ICnwhinir nn<l(liiiin 'J lic luntiis, wliicli came 
out on the 19th May. nremin'atims of the pale niilicaUiiy specimenB of li, Mori, 
being ashy white with afniuttninsvcrsc hrowii line 011 the iiiiper wing. Iliavo 
preserved eoino ot the eggs a» herewith to carry on tny obsuivations, and nHcertnin 
whether eventually the cross will wear ont as in other anslnnces, rind the worms 
revert to the annual il. d/ori. Further limn this Ido not consider the worm 
worth cultivating os the nneroBaed races from which it Is derived are to the full 
ns good or oven liotter in ovpry respect, for the B. Mori nun only be rlotcnorntoJ 
by such ft CIO'S. I have long known these cocoons, having received Bpecimens 
both from Mr. Moore of Clie B. I Musetim and from M Guerin-MciieviHo with a 
request toinention to what species they belonged; I dcLidcd that liiey wore 
the produce of B, aiiienai's, but without nny idea tlicn that the worm had been 
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crossed. Tu Hie colour nnd Bi?e of these cocoods we tecognlsc tlieiiifTiioncG of the 
small polyvoltinc li. sinetuis, and lu the shape and to'sititi'C tlie iufliieiice of Born- 
lii/z Mon, As to the imivoUliie-polyvoltine charBCtcr of tlio worms, all''il[ 
(lepciid upon climate, rnnl chcdcgiecof lafliicnco owreised over individual woriiis 
or motile hy tiio species from wliieh they spring, nnd no purchaser of eggs in 
Japan, China or oiHewliero tna ever be certain that he has scented a batcli of 
either univoltino, hivoltme or polyvoUinc woims, Ijccnuse all expeilmcuta 
hitherto tried in tlic ctuasing of tlic vaiious specic'i of silkwornis have invai'U 
nbly shown tlint there Is always n strong tendency to revert to the strongest nud 
Jioaltliicat ‘•pccies. I found this to be the case m my own oxpeiiu ents in cioss- 
ing ZJ d/ore of Kashuur with C. Crorsi, the iVisrri of Bengal. A ci osa behveen 
aumvoltiiie and n polyvoltjne species will pioduce eggs sonic of n Inch will be 
polyvoltinc for a liii.e, others w'lll bo bi-or tn-voltmc, but the majonly (imlosa- 
iii a liot cliuiate) will revert at once to iiuiroUiiica or nniiuals, Climate or tctu« 
pernture, iis 1 long since rcmnikcd, will indiiciice the colour of the cocoons, and 
tins IS shown in the fact that instead of * aliile’ and *gre«n’ cocoons my 
Jayaueae wotins have all pro'luced sulphur yellow cocoonB.*’ 

SBRICUtTURE. 

Iq 1856, Captain Hutton broiiglit to the notice of Government 
Captain Ilutton’scxpori- existence of severjil species of sillc-jn’O-' 

diicing moths in Mtissooree aiul the Debra 
Dtiu, and suggested that srteps should be taken to ascertain whether 
tlioy would submit to domestication like the silk-moth (Bombyx 
il/bi'i) of China. His proposals were accepted, and in 1858 a grant 
wa.s made to carry tlieui out. In 1859, Captain Hutton reported 
that the wild mulbeiry tree was unfitted by .slowness of grow'th for 
extended operations aud that the quick-growing Chinese plant was 
nob attiactivG to the Bomhyx ffiiltonif the subject of his ex2?oi'i- 
ment. rurthor, that tho worms of this species, were irrechumahly 
wild even when cio&.sed with other species and therefore that the 
exijennieiit had failed both as regards tho insect and the tree. Ho 
showed, however, that the climate was admirably adapted for 
sei'icnlture and advocated further attempts with other silk-produc¬ 
ing moths nnd other trees. The grant was, however, withdrawn 
and sciicuUural oxiieriments averc left to iudividual effort for some 
time. In 1850, the Chinese uiulbeiiy (d/orus ckwensis) was 
lutioduced \iy Dr. Jnmoson, and subsoquontly propagated in the 
Dun, wbcie it throve lusnnantly, as well as a variety known as ilf. 

both of which are eminently suited for silk-worm 
bleeding The latter is said to be a vaidety of ilf. alba though, 
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accovdiiig,’ to ^li. DutUio, it now vaiLea muckfiom tkes ^reat shvab 
descubccl undGr that mime, 

III 1867, Captain Mun-ay comrnenccrl a series of experiments 
wifcli seed imported from Bengal and obtained good returns ia 
quality ami quantity. In tho meantime tlie Government gardens 
Imd distributed cuttings and plants of the better kinds of mul¬ 
berries to all who desired to propagate them, hut iiotlimg of 
impoitiince was undei taken and scricnltme remained in the purely 
expenmentiil stage in the hands of private indivirluala until 1374, 
when Mr. PI, Ploss commenced a plantation of mnlberries on a laigo 
scale at Ambiwula in the Dun. 

By tho end of 187u Mr. Boss had twenty acro.s of young trees 

not old enough to produce any leaf and 100 

Mr. Itoisfi’s pxpGrunents. ,, „ , 

old trees iiillygrown. Pic procured silkwoini 
seed from Japan and Kabhinir, but during his absence the trees 
were allowed to die, and the seed was neglected. None of that 
procured from Kashmir hatched and not much of the Japan seed 
and alLogethor only about 4Slb. of cocoona weic 2 >i'oduced and 
about five to sis ounces of see<l, a good deal of wbieh died from 
want of cave. The proceedings of the year 1876-77 were equally 
unsatisfactory, and but little piogresswas made. The leport fo*' 
1877-78 is another record of failure, but the carelessness and neglect 
which were marked features in the opeiations of the previous year 
are wmiiting on the prc,sent occasion. The experiment was thi ongh- 
ouL the year under the personal nmnagomeut of Mr. Boss, whose 

* Mr. Diithlo writGB:—“The plnnt uiulticaulit.') ncrnidiDy tn nureiiii (Da 
Camlollc'fl FrodrotnuB, F6, SVII, p. S4i) isfrivciins mie uf tho luiiiicrous vavjeiies 
of M ulba. lie moHtuiiia tliut It ia ritliniitcd in v).Ijliion,wljcio It IS CuiuiUored 
to Ijc (Iiu bcBt kind for lauiini; i>ilk\rfiriiia. 1 suspact, linncvci, that tlic M. 
wifdfiro'dis of 13. Iiidiit, iilmtcTcr may hine bicii iu origin, in a very difCorcnb 
plant now to the one Knuwu under ihibimmi: lint li in Eiintpn und Cliuin M, Biiranii 
descrihes tlip lc.a>(.‘s of ihc Cliinebe pl»nt ns bcinir very Inr^je, tnid girea, as a 
Byiionym, iVf cAiue/iin, a variety which w.is Jutrodiiced by Dr Jiuiieaon from 
Oliiiiii iiiiiiiy yanr? npo The Iciives of tin* latter aiP ceilaiidv veiy diilareut ia 
appearance from thoRo of the vancly known In the Dun as M. mulhravlis^ which 
liiio siiiiill thill leaves It also difii-iti in its huliariour under ciiltivntion. Thu 
M. vuilUoautis of tho Diin will glow cwily in any kind of soil, whereas ilio M, 
ehinensi'i requires a greiat deal of care, TIil cifccl; of culliv.ilioii and oliuiiitc ofl 
the many vaiieties of inuthevry wluehhave tiv(?iigiOffu,eitUci for the productloa 
of fruit or for the supply of leaves as riiJkwurm food, have added v eiy greatiy (o 
tho diflleiiKies of bolanicnl discnniiuntion Tins Is more ui less Uic ense with 
nil such plnnta whoso ciittivatiou lias extended from VDiy early porioila. The 
characters of tlie oiiginal bccoino in nine obliterated ur iiiingli d with those of 
the Bovctnl vni loties which hnvo been produced from the nidigenoua ipcclts. 
df, mullicauh'} was iu leaf on the I7lh January (iSSU), jusC u fortuiifht biifurc 
any othor kind in the giudcn.” 


26 
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attention to the conduct of the experimejit and interest in its 
success was undonhtod. Nevertlieless, both worms and eggs 
failed in an unaccounlablc manner^ the final outturn was very 
small, and a few viUageis to whom worms were given succeeded 
in rearing much larger cocoons than any that wero produced on 
tho Grovornmont plantations. Tho records of the experimont 
had not been kept in sufficient detail and no data wero available 
from which any lessons that could be relied upon for future guid¬ 
ance could bo drawn. Tho eggs had been kept in Mussooree from 
May to January each year to prevent their hatching during the 
hot-weather and rains, -when the climatic influences were unfavour¬ 
able, and much was expected from the operations of 1878-79 to 
settle many of the questions of detail. Tho season was, however, 
an exceptionally nnfayonrablo one. Mild weather, at tUo coin- 
niencement of February caused tho mulberry to shoot somewhat 
earlier than was customary and induced the growers to bring 
down the seed from Mnssooree for hatching at an eaidier date than 
■usual. Ko sooner had the young caterpillars appeared than a sud-- 
cession of cold frosty days cut the mulbor'i'y shoots back and loft 
tlie grubs with insufficient nourishment, resulting in .small cocoons 
of inferior quality. Tho woim was not killed at once when tho 
cocoon was fully formed, but was allowed to partly cut its way 
through before being destroyed j and even then no precautions wero 
taken to dry tho cocoons and tho rvorm was nllo'wod to docomposo 
within and stain tho fibre. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
tho report on the small quantity of .silk produced was that it Avas 
superior to Dengal qualitie-s and a valuable addition to the local 
supplies. The repi’esentative of a Bradford firm of silk merchants 
lU'csentflickto o£ the c\- interested him.self very much in tlie.sa expo- 
perimeut, rimcnts, and in 1879-80 took over their 

supervision, tlio financial rc-iponsibility remaining with Govevn- 
3nent. The results ■^verc encouraging: over fourteen maunds of 
cocoons w’ero brought in by private rearers, and though the quality 
WMS not first class, they gave promise of ultimate success. During 
1880-81, the entire responsibility for the supervision remained in 
the same hands and arrangements W'ero made for handing over tho 
Government serieultural establishment and a considerable area 
for mulbeiTy phuifutions. A scheme was also under consideration 
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fov the Gslablibhuicnt of mwlbevry plantations at intcvvols along tho 
slopes of the Ilinidlaya for the purpoHo of eottago-iGcii-ing. Tho 
great difficulty to be cucountcrcd is in the matter of seed, and this 
can only ho overcome by prohibiting tho rearing of Food by vil¬ 
lagers, as the ■worms raised from tliis seed arc invariably diseased 
and the silk suffers accordingly. Ifc would appear that this pre¬ 
caution is necessary iu other countries also. An expert writes 
(1880) 

“ In every country without exception the discasG lias crept in whore 
cottagers iiavc been alloweil to lenr aceil The induBlry has been mined by 
it in Asia I\Iuior first, tiicn In Europe (Italy, then Ernnce); and as oncli country's 
stock became c/Ecte and diseased, it had (o import seed nt great expense, aud 
oomtnenced a dram irura another country, which in turn gave the fatal inipulso 
to seed pioilncLii)!! in the newcountiy with'the itsiuil result, that, ic hastening to 
become rich rapidly, the people took to brecduig from inferior cocooiia, instead 
of following their old Iiabitb of caieful selection, with the conacqucace of 
detcrioriition and then disease amongst tbeir stock, Tims Italy commenced a 
dmin from Japan long ago, and as Japan stock reejuired icncwing vcarly in Italy 
(as it would not acclimatise, t e., deteiiorated yearly till it was of little or uo use 
after tho third year in Italy), this pioved a constaut ilinin and great source of 
revenue to Japan Then came the failure in France, and once digense creeps in 
wIiGic the cottagers are allowed to breed and sell seed nmongsl i7/e/nselves, It only 
takes about fire years to rnia a country. Thus France became ruined so far as 
stock goes, ami tho indusliy is in a ruinous conditiuu, as 1 saw last year when 
vieiting the silk districts in the south of France. Au increased drain catnc on 
Japan; the Japanese found greater profit in breeding seed—faults in which are 
BO dim cult to discover—to glowing and. cceliog sitk, which latter can he so much 
better judged on its merits. They got careless aud greedy, ami tlio nsunl rcsolt 
followed ; they have now had the dIsense amongst them in Japan for I behove 
about six years, and the old confidence In Japanese seed is gone, Tims virtually 
nil the seed markets nre spoilt, as we know to our cost, us nil our imported ficed 
this past season wns more or less dlseaBcd, and we have lost ovcrlls 7,oooin 
bad seed, besides losing the season, To biing the importance of the question 
aeatec home, tho old indlgenoua Panjnb cocoon is excellent. Mr. Halsey, 
ns nn experiment, imported a few Italian eggs into the Panjdb sorao six 
or seven years ago, till ^Yhen the disease was unknown. These Itolmu eggs 
brought the disease, and now the mdigcnous race is rumej, and l.ns failed four 
years running. We have over Its. 6,000 out in advances this year to rearers 
iu tho Pnnjdb unworked off owing to tho failure ngaiii this year. Thexo is 
more in this still, as the natives will not throw away their old seed: ond if wo 
give them novv good seed, they will keep tlio two together and spread the 
disease nniougsfc our new stock, and tain ns with yearly importing expensesj did 
we not keep n Bpccinl rearing establishment out here, or else have plantations 
of our owu iu the I’aujab, ou which wc could keep Bomo check ou tlio seed 
used,” 
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The only inoji'mrca for preventing the rearing and distrlhutioU 
of cottage-roared seed that have yet been proposod are that claiisoa 
should he entered in tlio coiiliact witli the rearers that they should, 
under a ponaltv'j bring in all the green soe«l-cocoons to tlio central 
stations to he destroyed there, and that they .shoidd rear no other seed 
than that distrilnitoa to thoui. The future of tho silk industry is 
now in good liaiid-i, and so far as skill, experieiico and capital can 
conduce to arriving at suocess, the conditioiia exist. There can be 
no donbt that it rvould not repay a European to conduct tlio roiu’- 
iug process himself, but it will give the weaker memhers of tho 
agricultural classes full tiiul remunerative ein])IoyTnont, and the 
European will find his place in supervif-ing the cottngo opera¬ 
tions, supplying seed, collecting, sorting and cUspo^ing of tho pro¬ 
duce and increasing and lending the mulhiTry idantationn. 

The tribes iVbth/cs, Paeudo-df.ltoiileSy DeltokleSy PyroJea, Geome- 
treSf Oiamhio’s^ Toi'ivkes and TineSoes arc all represented in the 
Himalaya. The last three tribes have beonbutimjicrfectly worked and 
tho microlepidoptera of India may bo said to he almost unknown to 
science. Eor beauty of colouring and for economic .‘<tndy tlio Tincines 
yield to none. As observed by a distiiigui&lied naturalist, “ the wings 
frequently combine with extreme beauty of colouring tho most 
brilliant little slri])es and masses of diiuiiig silver and burnished 
gold which under the microscope exhibit a most radiant riclincss. 
This lustioiis aspect of man}’’ s])ccies is but a poor reconipeiisn for 
the injury which wo receive from many more while in tlio larva 
state. These clothe lliemselveg at our expense in tlio warmoBt 
woollen garments wliioli they travorao in all directions, leaving 
behind a gnawed and well-worn path so thin and bavo as to yield 
to the slightest pressure. They aEo destroy furs, hair, feathers and 
many other articles of domestic economy and are the oxtenninating 
posts of zoological museuaia,” The sugai-esme is attacked by a 
borer in the Maurities and "West Indies identified as the caterpillar 
of Phdlrcna mirlut/'idhy Fahr. {=Diotra!a saeihari, Guilding) and the 
same or an allied species occims in Robilkhaud. Our grain is also 
liable to great damages fiom moths, and in the Bombay Presidency 
the cotton suffers from the ravages of a small species {Dejyj'essaria 
liosfiiipklln) which dfpo.rits its eggs in the germeu at tlie time of 
lowering and the larva feeds on tho cotton seeds until tho pod is 
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ready to burst, a little previous to which il opong a round hole in 
the .side of the pod through which it tlesceiids to the ground, and 
ImiTows into it about an inch, and Ihero assnmob the pupa state. 
The perfect iiibect is dark fuscous brown, the head and thorax 
somowluit lighter in colour : fore-wings with an undefined round 
hlnchish spot on the disk a litllo above the centre of a fsvsc-ia of tho 
.same colour, crossing tlie wings a little above the apex, which itself 
is black : niidor-wings silvery grey, darker towards tho hinder 
margin. Tho only way to ancst its ravages is to dig the soil 
slightly around the roots of the plant mid either collect it to tho 
dcjith of an inch and burn it or collect tJie pupa3 and burn them or 
ajiply .a caustic solution of liiiio. Space and time do not allow us 
to note tho many species useful to man or de&truetivo of mairs 
labours, and we hope that the day is not far distant when some of 
the many labourers in this field of Natural History will give ns a 
series of manuals fitted for the systcinatist and the economical ob¬ 
server. Every county in England has an almost complete list, but 
there is not oven an attenijit at one yet foj any order of the insect 
fauna of India. 

Itcferenjes, 

Papliloiig cxotifjucs, &e, by P, Crnmer, with supplement by Stoll, Utrecht, 
177B-82. 1« Latin and Dutch, with coloured pllitcs, and giving the type oi nitiiiy 
Indian specie?. 

Calnlogus syatematicus ad Crnmerum, by II. Verlorcn. Traj. ad llhen. 
1807. 

Saniininng exotlschcr Scbnicttciliugo of J. Hubner eJ. Goyer. Augsburg, 
)806-41 : contains numerous Indian genera 

Species gOu^ial dos Lupidnptdrcs, by nwisdoFnl anti Giieiiue : Hhopalncircs, 
Pails, 183C: Moctuehtes, by Quoiidc, 1863. DcUoidcs ct PyialitCB, 1854, niul 
Uranidcs et IMuiieiiiles, 1867, 

Diitiah Museum lists, by Gray and Walker 1854 niiwnrds. 

A descriptive catnlnguc of the Lcpidoptcrousinsects coiitnined in the Museum 
of the H. E, I C., illustrated by coloured figures of now species and of the 
metaniovplioses of Indian Lepidoptem, by T. Uorsflcld, M D,, Loudon, 1828 
(Part I. only published). 

A catalogue of tho Lepidopterons Insccta in Hie Museum of the H. E. I. C., 
by T. Hor.srtcld and F Mooro. London, 1857 (2 vols. only published). 

Tho Lepldopleroua insects of Nopal, by Dr. Gray. London, i 845. 

The genera of the diurnal Lcpidoptcra, comprising their generic oharactcra, 
a notice of their habits find iransformalions, and a cntalogiie of the species of 
Oftch genus, by E. DoiiWeday and J 0. YVostirood. London, 18J6-62. 
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Kollnr's Hat of LopirtoptPioiw inscota in HugeVs Knsclimir, 1844 
A list of Lepiiloitteroiis insects collected in the N.-W. Ilinnllivyn by Captain 
Lang, li, E , by Mr. F. Mouie. I’roc. Zool. Soc., 1^65. 

A liat of Ibe same collected in the Bengal Prcaidoncy by Mr. A. E. ItiiSBcill, 
B.C.S., "Mr. W. S. AtkinaoR* and Captain 3. Lind Shcii?ib| by bbc aamc. Ilul. 
December* J865, mnj January and May, 1867* p 44* 612. 

DeBcripUon of new Lepldopteious insects from tbe collection of the late 
W. S. Atkinson, by Howitaon and Moore. Calcutta, 1879-82. 

The following nnioiigst otliera contain dcacriptionB of Indinn epecicB 
Bntler, A.— Lepidopteta Exotica: Illnstmtioiw of typical spceitnena of loiUan 
Ilctoroccr.'i, Brit. Mus Part r. . Cistula Entomologicn P. Z S , 
18GG, p. 276; 1867, p, 84, 718 : 1808, p. 221, 699 . 1870, p. 724 : 
1871, p. ssa, file, 62C. 1872, p aci 1874, p. 274: 1875, p 3, 
S-IO, .’191,621 : 1870, p. 186, 308: 1880, p. 147, 40.3: 1861, p. 
Q02. Trana. X., 811 : bCHidcs nrnnetouB papcia in the Trnus. 
Linn. Soc., Tiana Bnt Soc,Ent Month, Mag and Ann. Mug. 
N. II., 3rd dor., XVI., 393 s XIX, 49, 61, ICl : XX. 217, 399 . 
Ibid, 6th Ser., V., 321. 

Moore, f.—i*. Z. S.p 1873, p. 666: 1874, p. 964, S65: 1877, p. 680- 1878, 
p 4,680, 821: 1879, p 136, 387; 1881, p. 32C : Tians, XL, 
01: bealdes papeca la An. Alag. N. U,, 4tli Ser., XX , 43, 339 ; 
5tli ScT., I., 227 . Trans, Ent. Soc , 1870, p. 6 • 1680, p. 166 : 
Ent Month. Alag. and the Ltpidopteta of Ceylon London, 
1881. 

Lang —Ent Month Mag. IV. 247 imd IP88, p. 36 
IVnoil Musdh and de Nie£oille.~3 A S., Ben,, XLVII ii 175 : L, ii. el seq. 
The clInrnalLopidoptorft of India, Bnrma.nnd Ceylon, by Captain G. F. Mnr- 
slmll, R.E, and L dc Xiccrillc. Cilcutta, 1682. 

Types of Lepldopteia-UeteioccTain the British Mnsenm, pta. \—5, i881. 
Handbook of Indian Silks at SoutlilCeuBiiigton, by Wardle 1881. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Rhopalocera. 

AasBubmontane tract iocliiding Ttttai, Bhdbor, nud Dfins. 

Bsaouter Hiindlayn 

Csstippcr valleys towards nnil beyond Uie showb. 

Family JV^i/mpJialiila’. 

Danais, ia^r.-Philomola, Zkk., B; Gray, B, Sent.- 

Oct. 

Badona, Moore —.siinnis, Lbm., B. 

Tii-uinala, dPoore—LininmDse, Lma. A : soptoiitrionis, Butler, 

A. 
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Salatiiv.a, Moore —Genntia, A B ; clirj’slppu'^j A, Cramer : (lo- 
rippus, A, King. 

Pauanticaj Moore —^Aglca, A B, Cramer, 

Eiipl^ea, Fair, —Coro, Cramer, A : verimciikta, Butler, B : 

Dciono, Weet.y B : Pliaeiiarela, S'.-halL, B, 
rare : spleudcns^ Batler, ICall Kumaou, B* 

Zoplioessaj Weshoood. — Yama, Moore, B. 

Mclanitis, Fahricius, —Leda, Linn. : Baulisia, Fahr. : Aswa, 
Bela, il/bore, A, B: Constantin, Cramer, B. 

Neopo, Butler. —Pulalia, B.> Moore, 

Lethe, Hiibner —Europa, Fahr,, B: Byvta, Fekler, B : Rohria, 
Fabr, B :Tomia, Kollar, B : Sicloiiis, Ileieit- 
son, B: Hyrania, Kollar, B: Visvavn, 
Moore, B. 

Orinonia, Grag. —Daiiiaris, Gray : wooded lowlands. 

Erobia, Daha .— Kalinda, B, C, Moore, 

Callerehia, Butler —Scanda, Annuda, Nirmala, B, 0, Moore .* 
hybrida, B, Butler, 

Bhaphicera, Butler —satricus, IJoub. et Hew., wooded hills be¬ 
yond Almora. 

Satyrus, iair.—Mairula, C, rare: Schakra, Kollar, B; 

Jleiiava, Moore, O, lai'e, 

EpinepUilo, IlCrhnev —pulcliella (=1 Jcqkj., Lang), G : palcbra, 
Felder, C: Davendra, C j Cheoua, C, 
Moore ; goolmurga, Maiza, rare, Baspa val¬ 
ley, Lang. 

Aulocera, i?ii<Zej’.~Saraswati, B, in rainsi Padma, B, in rains, 
Kollarx Braliminus, Blanchard, B, common: 
Weranga, Lang, C, rare : Baldiva, Moore, 
0. : HUbneri, Felder, 0. 

Calysisine, Moore, —Drasia, Cramer, B : Blasius, A, B, j Per¬ 
seus, B, Fahr.; Visala, B, Moore. 

Orsotrl^na, Wallengren. —Mandata, A, Bj Bunoka, B, MoOrei 
Modus, B., Fahr. 

Samauta, Moore, —Nicotia, Hew., A, B: Nala, Feldei', B: 
Lepcha, B^ Moore* 
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liohana, Moore ,—Purisatis, 0, rare, Kollar, 

Y2>litliini:i, IMjjiiGr. —Navecla, lioUar, B: ordinata, Butler, B, 
Philointflsi, Joh. D: Sakia, Nikfoa, Hyagriva, 
Moore, Jj : MeUiora, llewitson, B, rare: 
Hubiior Kiihy, B, all in mins. 

Elymniu'*, Ihlhner. —imdnlaris, Brnry, A, rare in B : leuco- 
cyma, Ooilart, rare, in Kali Kumaoii. 

Parorja, Vesta. Bnbriaiun, A. 

Tolcliinia, Boitbl. —Yiohe, Fubnnus, A. 

Mesaaras, Drury. —eryinanthi.s, Drury, A, B. 

Atolla, Douhleday. —Phalanta, Drury A, B: Egista, Cramer, B. 

Argynnis, Fahr. —Ciiildreni, Gray, B : Nijjho, Cramer, B, com¬ 
mon : CJlara, Blanch., B, rare : riiclra, 15, 
rare; Kaimila, C, rare; Jainacleva, 0, rare, 
Moore: Lathonia, Linn., B common. 

IBIelitfca, Fahr. —Sindura, G, very rare : Balbita, C, Moore. 

SyraBrenthia, Muhntv. —^Hyppocla, Ci‘rt)ne>’, B, in forest; Hyp- 
selis, B: Hysiulra, B, rare, Moore. 

Vanessa, Pair.—Canace, B, in forest; urticje, Linn., A, B, 
very common : xantliomola s, Esp., B, 0, 
rare: Ri/aiia, C, Moore. 

Pyrameis, Hvhner. —indica, Berhst, B : Gardui, Linn., A, B, C, 
very common 

Grapta, Kirhy —agnicula, B, Moo'ie: O.-alLinn, B, Linn. 

Junonia, Uuhner. —Leinonias, A j Orytliia, A ; Astorio, A ; Al- 
mana, A ; Linn.: Hiorta, Fahr., A: all 
occasionally in low valleys in hills before 
rains. 

Precis, Ida, Cramer, B, common in rains : Ipluta, A, 

Cramer; Laoinedia, A, Linn. 

P.seiidcrgolis, Felder. —^Wcdali (Hara), Kollar, B, common in 
rains. 

Kallima, Wcslmod. —Athinsoni, I^amsnyi, Buckleyi, Boisduvali, 
Huttoni, Moore. 

Ergolis, Bokduval .—Ariadne, Linn., A, rare ; B, common. 
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Cyrestis, Boisduval —Thyodamus, Boisd., 13, common, June ; 

Ritia, Do, oiHeu}., B, rave, K 6 li Kumaon. 
Heslina, Westioood. —Nama, Douhl., B, rare ; JIcna, Moore (P), 
B, rare ; ijcrsimilis, West., B, common. 
Euripus, Westwood. —Halitherseg, Dou. ot Sew., B j cousimilis, 
West, B, rare. 

Parthenos, £? 2 ?incr.—Grambrisiiis, B, rare? 

Moduzn, Moore. —Procris, Cramer, 

Limonitisj Fair .—Ligyes, B, ilcio; Trivena, Danava, B, Moore: 

D.aivaxa, DouH., rare. 

Raliinda, Afoore.—Hordonia, Bioll. 

Nepfcis, Fair, —Mauasa, B; Ananta, B, raingj Bmodes, B, rarej 
Narayaua, B j Zaida, B ; Ainba, B j Vi- 
kasi, B ; Soma, B i Ophiana, B 5 Nnndina, 

A, B; Aceris, A, B j Jumba, B, 0 j Astolu, 
B J Mahendra, B j Cartica, B, Moore t 
Magadhn, Felder, B, C. 

Athyma, —LoucothoS, Linn., A, rarej B, cojnmonj Nefte, 

Cramer, B, Knli'^’alley: opalina, Kollar, B: 
Bnhiila, B, rare; Gama, B j Alaliesa, B j 
Asuro, B, rare j Moore: Innra, Do. et Beto., 

B, rare: selonophora, B ; Sankora, B, 0, 
rare, Kollar. 

Euthalia, Buhner. —Lubeiitina, Cramer, B, rare, KAli valley : 

Poubledayii, Gray, B : Snhadova, B, rare; 
Durga, 13, not common j Garuda, B, rare ; 
Jabnu, B, rare j Kesava, B, rare; Moore: 
Lopidea, Butler, B, rare ; Appiades, Men., 
B, rai-e. Kali: Somadevn, Felder, rare : all 
are rare and difficult to capture* 

Apatura, Fahr. —Bolina, Misippus, Linn., A : diehroa, Kollar, 
B ; Namoima, Doubleday, B, rare. 

Dichorragia, Butler. —H’esimachus, Boisduval, B, not uncom¬ 
mon. 

Dilipa, Morgiaua, "West, B, G, not uncommon, in 

forests* 

27 
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CliarnxeSj Ochs. —Aibamas, Dniri/f B; Ei\d{vmippvi‘?j Dmliy 
BjVate; PolyxeTKV) Cmnw'y Bj not imcoin- 
mou, very variable. 

Family Lemoniidee. 

Libythea, Fah )\—Myrrba, Godart, B, in forest: Lopita^ Moore, 
B, iwer. 

DoclouajB'^iyjVsw.—Biirgn, AbHfl?', Bj common .‘Egoon, Don. ct 
Hew.y 3, rjire; Ouida, Moore, B, common; 
Eugenes, BateSy B, rave, 

Zemeros, Boiscluval. —Flegyas, Craijier, B, rare. 

Abisara, FchUi '.—Fylla, />om* et B, rare r Ecberia, Stoll, 

B, rare: both near water in rains. 


Family hycimidce. 


Miletus, Bidjuer. —Symctbns, Cramer, A: Driimila, Moore, A, a 
straggler. 

Cbrctis, Jhihner, —Thetys, A, Dr\iry: Bulls, B. AJon. et Iim\: 

clentata, stigmata, B, Moore. 

Cyaniris, Moore. —Akasa, B, Uorsfield. 

Chiladcs, il/oore.—Yarunaun, A, Moore: Path, B, KoUai\ 
Zizera, Moore. —Karsandra, A, Mo&re. 

Tarucus, Thoophrastns, A, B j Pliniiis, A, Fahr.: Nara, 

B, C, rare, KoUar, 

Castalius, iJfoom—Rosimon, A, B, Fabv., 

Catoclji-ysops, iScarf.—Slr„bo, A j Cnejas, A, B, Fair.; Vm- 
dftva, A, Effvsjield : contracts, B, Butler. 
Polyommatus, Xg^r.^Bieticus, A, Lmn..- pseuderos, B ; dilectus, 
B s Ohandiila, A, B j Kuamii'a, B i albocm- 
mleus, B, Moore, 

Liimpides, -rj«?,«C7\~A3Iianus, B, Fab)\ : Elpis, B, Godart; Di- 

pora, B, Moore. 


Tahcada, Afooye._(Scolitantides) Rysong, A, rare, Gu^r.Mdn{?) ; 

Viciama, C j cashrairensis, 0, Moore. 

Lycccna, ^’fli-r.-Phlicas, B; Pavana, Kollar, B, rare: 

Ariaiia, G ; Kasyai®, B, C ; Zariaspa, 0, 
Baspa Yfilley (?)j ; timeus, B, Cramer, 
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TilO following are not distribntcd ;— 

Plebeius, Linu, —Pandia, C ; Asoka, C j KoUar : Zona, A} 
Sangra, A; Nazira, B, rave ; Kandura, A, 
Aloove: Puspa, A, BorsfieW : Galathca 
( = Nycula, Jl/oorfi), i?/«no/<.,B' Stoliczkana, 
C; metallica, B, G, rai’e; Feld-ev: Laius^ 
Cramer^ A. 

Tliccla, Fafiricius,—Dcria, iWoore, B, upper GavhwAl. 

Zepliyi’us, SyJa, Kollavy B : Odata, B, C j Ataxus^ B j 

Duma, B ; Ka6ara} 13 ; I/m-iison: icaiius, 
B, Moore, 

Apliiifous, Buhner. —letis, Hemtson, A;ynlcanns, FahriciuSy B. 

lloi'da, Donhlcdoy. —Taniu, B, rato ; Seun, B, very common ; 

KoUar: Aaidrocles, Don. cfc ITcio., B i Oda, 
B j Brahma, B ; Moore, 

Oamena, Ffeioitsoii —Cte.sia, Hemitson, B. 

lolans, Longinus, B ; Cippus, B j Fabrieius: Cotys, 

Ilemtam, B, rare and doubtful. 

Sithon, IIubner,—hmoSy B, rare j Jafra, B, Fabr.: Milionia, B, 
common; Melisa, B, .* Jangala, 

Rorsfield, B : Acte, B, rare j Onyx, B j 
Havata, B ; Moore: last threo obtained in 
a Boldier’a box, doubtful, 

MyriiiRj .Frt&r.-'Afcymnua, Cramer: B, October in Ddn, 

Doudorix, Perse, Sewiisoiiy B ; Ni«sa, KoUar, B 5 

Maecenas, Fabrieius (i*). 

Arhopala Tlexo .—Oentaurus, araantes, Hew. 

Amblypodia, IZor^fikl.:—Biardi (?), Hewitson: quorootorum,B; 

Ganosa, Bj Moore: Rama, KoUary B. 
dodonosa, B, Moore. 

Family Pa^iiionidKe. 

Nycliitoiia, Buller —Xiphia, Fabr-UiuayAx Medusa, Gramev (P). 

TeriaSj <Sieai»woji.—Lseta, blanda, Boisil.: Broun, Sari, ifore- 
Jield: Vcnafci, Moore: Rubella, fimbriata, 
Wallace: Hecabe, Linn: Candida, brigitta, 
Cramer: only in submontane tract and 
lower bills. 
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Huphina, A/bor^.—Reinba, B, Moore. 

Belcnois, Hilhner. —Mcsenfcina, A, Cramer. 

Delias, Hillner. —Bucliaris, A, Drury: belladonna, B, Fair .» 

Sanaca, C, very fare, Moore ; PnsUUoo, B (?), 
Linn. 

Appias, TJnhxcr. —Paulina, A, Cramer: Galba, A, Wallace: 

Indra, A,B, Moore: Lalage, B, Douhl,: Li- 
Lytliea, A, Fahricins. 

Pontia, Fahr. —Zeuxippe, A, Cramer: Neri&sa, A, B, Fair,: 
Soracta, B, Moore. 

Molaporia, Butler. —Nafaollica, C, BoUd.; Agatbon, B ; Cap- 
hnaa, B, Moore. 

Syncliloii, /Aiiner.—Daplidicc, C, lAmu: Canidia, A, Spctvm..: 

Ajaka, B, rare, Moore: Biassicaj, B (Far. 
nepalcnsis), Linn. 

Nepberonia, Butler. —^Avatar, Moore, B, rare : Valeria^ Cramer, 
A,B. 

Catopsilm, IlRbner. —Catilla, Crocalo, Cramer, A? Gnomnj A; 

Ilea, A, Fahr.: ebrysois, Drury, A : 
Pyranthe, Linn., A: Pomona, Fahr., At 
all occur also in lower hills. 

Gonepteryx, Leach. —Rliamni, Linn., B; Zimeka, Moo^’e, B, 0. 
Golias, Fabr, —Croccus, Fourcr., B, very common : Fliedii, 

L; ladakcusi.Sj.^’eWi’r, C, rare: Erato, 
Fgp., B, very common ; Hyaio, Linn., B, 
Ixias, Bfdjner. —Marianne, Cramer, A : Pyrene, Linn., A . 

Rhexla, FMjv., B ; two last very variable j 
Bbnrmfcalie, Bi frequent, B, Butler: Agni- 
vorna, U, Moore. 

Toracolns, Swains. —faiista. A, Olivier; ochreiponnig, A ; 

farrinuSyB, Butler: dynainone, A, King.; 
ainatus, A, Fahr. 

Eucbloe, Ausonia {«DaphaIi.s, Moore), Huhner, 0, 

rave in upper Garlrwal and Basahr, 
Pamassius, Zatt\ —>Hardwickii, Gray, B, 0, western Garhwnl ; 

Jacquemontii, Boisd., 0, we.gtQm Garluvkl; 
Stolic 2 kajw.s, Felder, C, from ICundov. 
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Papilio, Linn. — Pompeus^ OiYmcr, Bj rare in donsp fdro'st; C!ly- 
tia, A j Paiiope, A j PolytcR, A, B; Paris, 
B; Helenns, B,rfti’e from ICiili Kuaiaoii (?); 
Sarpcdon, B ; Macliaon, B, Linn.: Agos- 
tor, Gra^y B, rare; Aristolocliifo, Fahn.y B; 
Govindra, Moore, B, rare : Rhetcnor, B, 
rare] Astorion, B, rare; Olouiitlins, B, rare, 
Weshmod: Erilhonius, A ; Protoiior, B, 
Cramer : Polyetor, Boisd., B : Latreillei, 
Don., B; Nomins, Esp., B, rare, Kali Ku- 
maon. 

Family ITesperida. 

Badaniia, Moore —exclamationis, Fcibricms, A, B. 

Ismene, cedipodea, B, Swains. 

Clioaspes, Hibore —Beiijaminii, B, Gu4r.-3r^n. 

Bibasis, Moore— Sena, A, Moore. 

Parata, Moore —cbroinus, A, Crama': Alexis, A, Fair. 

Pisola, Moore —Zennara, A, Moore. 

Pamphila, Fahr. —Drama, A \ Sasirarna (?), A ; Bmlwna, B, 
Moore : Angias, A, B, Linn. .■ Dara, B, AToZ- 
lar: EltohfJLeiciisori, B.: Mathias, B, Fubr. 

Matapa, Moore. —Aria, A, Moore. 

Aatictopterus, Felder, —Diodes, A, Moore, 

Isoteinon, 2l/oor^.—masuriensis, B, Mo07'c. 

Thanaos, Moore.— stigmata, B, Moore. 

Chapra, Moore. —^Agna, B, Moore. 

Padraoua, Moore, —Ma^sa, A, B, Moore, 

Ampittia, Moo%-e, —^Maro, A, Aafi7‘<ciHs. 

Halpe, Moo7'e. —radians, B, Moore. 

Taractocera, Butler. —Sagara, A, rare ; Danna, B, Moore. 

Hyarotis, Jfboj'e.—Adrastos, A, Cramer. 

Tugiades, Iluhn&i'. —Menaka, A, B, common j Gopala, B, rare j 
Bhagava, A, rare ; Dasnhai’a, A, B, com¬ 
mon j Bavi, A, Moore: Atticus, B, Fahr. 

UdaspGs, Moore. —Folns, A, B, common, Cramer. 

Cokdcnia, Moore —Indrani, A, B, Moore, 
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PlcsioucaYiij FcitJei'.—Danj-Pxti'iciugjB'.Puti'a, AjB jCliamiiUcltij 

A, B ; Ambareesn, A, B ; Pv\lomaya, A, 
B i Dbaiiada, Aj B j Moore ; leucocerca, 
ICollar, B, 

Hosperiaj AiiSr.—Divodasa, A, Moore: ThjrsiSj Fahr., B, rai'o: 
Ciunara) A, B, WaUuce. 

Nisouiaclcs, Hiihner. —Tagea, A, ooinmon, Linn. 

Pyi-gui.—GftUm, A, Fahr. 

1I.-HETEBOOERA. 

Tribe—Sphinges. 

Fanuly Spii.wit;itZte. 

Satnspes, Moorc. —iiifexnalia, Westwood: uiiifoi'inis, Butler. 

Iloinaris,—SaimJersii, Walker: Hylas, ZiVin, 

RhopEilopsycliGj bifnsciata, Butler: nycteris, Kollar. 

Mactogloasa, Ochs .—gycaiis, Sitieue, Walker: bombyiaiis, Boisd. 

GUia, SchceJ’.: Lcpcliu, catapyi'vlia, licmicli- 
roina> Butler, 

Rliodosomaj Butler —triopus, Westwood. 

Lophiira, nsiliformis, 2'abr.: liiinachala erobiua, Butler. 

Acosiiioryx, Boml, —cinerea, psoudonaga, Butler: sericerij Walker, 

Elibia, Walker —dolichus, Westwood: doliclioidos, Felder. 

rei’gesa, TF«U’€r—acuta, velata, macroglossoides, Walker: Ac- 
teus, CroHie}'; olivacea, ciistanea, Moore: 
aagrota, aurifera, gloriosa, Butler. 

Pauacra, Walker —assameusis, IMydon, variolosa, Walker: Bu- 
bastus, Cramer ; vigil, GuSr.-Mdn : Minus, 
Fabr.: uietidlica perfecta, vagaus, Butler. 

Angonyx, Boisd .—Automedon, Busiris, Walker. 

Miorolopba, Felder. —sculpta, Felder. 

Chterocanipa, Bujionclicl. —Alocto, Thyelia, Celerio, Eiponor, 
Linn.: 01otho,Nessu.s, Drury; cretica, sillie- 
tensis, Lucasii, Boisd.: puellaris, jnacroino- 
ra, frateriia, inirabdis, rosina, punctivouata, 
gonogiapta, minor, iniijor, Butler: oldeu- 
landim, velox, Fahricius: Biifeus, Drancus, 
Bycetiis, Crumei': p«alJico3ta, lineosa, Walker, 
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Doilephila, Of/is.—kthyras, Uvomica, Esper.: Holjertsi, 

Butler. 

Dfiphnis, Jliihner —minimaj Butler: Bhaga, Moore : Nerii, Ehin. 

Pliilainpelus, Barns. —Naga, Moore. 

Ambulyx, substrigilis, West.: inaculifcra, rubricosa, 

Walker: junonia, liturata, rliodoplcra, seri- 
ceipenuis« lahora, tiirbata, consangiiis, Butler, 

Mimns, Ilubner. —decolor, Walker. 

PolyptycKus, /Aitnev—dentatua, Crawiev ; timcsius, Stoll- 

Langia, Moore —zcnzcroides, kbasiaua, Moore. 

Triptogou, Dyras, indicuin, Walhr: decoratuni, 

il/bore: cristatmn, gigag, albicans, sillictensis, 
oriens, massureusis, fuscescens, spectabilis, 
ilorale, Bviler, 

Daplinusa, porphyria, Butler. 

Leucophlehia, Westwood —liueata, West: emitteng, TFa/ivr.* bi- 
color, damn&ceua, Butler. 

Cypa, Walker —iiicongruens, Butler. 

Clanis, Uilhner, —Deucalion, bilineata, corvina, piidorinn, Walk¬ 
er: phalaria, Crame^': exusta, .* su- 

porba, Moore. 

AohoronLia, Buhner .—Siyx, West.: morta, llilhm'. 

Protopnrco, Burm .—orienlalis (convolvuli, Moore), Butler, 

Pseudosphynx, Burm. —nyctiphanes, inoxaoto, Fo., Walker. 

Diludia, Grote —graudis, melanomera, riibesceus, vates, trau- 
^uillaris, Butler. 

Apocalypsis, Butler —velox, Butler. 

Hyloicus, Iltlhner —asiatious, uniforaab, Butler. 

Nephele, Hilbner —hespera, Eabr. 

Calyinnia, Walker. —Panopus, Cramer. 

Trihe-BOMBYOES. 

Family j^geriidcs. 

Sphecia, Hilhner —repanda, coutraola, Walker. 

Melittia, Biibner —^bombylifonnis, Cramej': Eurytion, West^ 
wood. 
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The following genera found in Bengal also belong to this family 

iEgeria, 7'h6?’..• Lenjra, Walker: rramila, Trilochaiia, Moore: 

Bciapteroiij Btaudinger, 

Family Zggmnidve. 

Zygcena, Fah \-—casclimiren&is, Kdllar : Asoka, il/oore, 

Procris, Fahr .—^stipata, Walker. 

Syntoinis, Ochs. —Schajnhorri, Hiibneri, Latrcillei, Boisrhtval: 

diaphana, bicincta, Kollar : Atereus, O^'ssea, 
Cmmer: Passalis, F«6r..' IraaoUj hmnevalis, 
diptcra^ qiiadricolor, fervida, subcordata pec- 
toralia, melas, multiguttaj confinis, fiisiforsmi, 
tenuifonnis, cuprea, Walker. 

Artona, discivitta Walker: zobraica, confusa, Butler. 

To this family belong the genera:—Nortbia, Eressa, Pliacnsa, 
Walker: Notioptera, Butler. 

Family Agaristidas. 

MgocGYa, Latr. —^VenuHa, Cramer: bimaculn, Walker. 

Euseinia, Dahnan .—adulatrix (s=bellatrix, West.)^ Kollar: ma- 
oulatrix, victrix, West, : basalis, Walker : 
Pesljwa,fiinebris, Aruna, Moore: silhetonsis, 
oi’icntalia, distincta, dives, sectinotis, Butler. 

Nikfea, Moore —-longipennia, Walker. 

Nyctalemon, Bcdman. —^Patroclus, Linnwus. 

■Vithora, Moore —indrasana, Moore. 

The genera Pliasgorista, Cleosiris, Boied., Soudyra, Stretch., be¬ 
long to this family. 

Family Chalcosiida, 

Phalatma, Walker —polymena, Linn. 

Phanda, Walker —flammans. Walker* 

IJepe, VV^nIS:e/'.—Petdica, 'VFolfecr. 

llilionia, Walker —^glauca, Cmmer: zonca, lativitta, Moore. 

Tlfymora, Walker .—Zaida, Walker. 

Ptorothysaiius, Walker —^laticilia, Walke)'. 

Epicopcia, Westiaood .—Polydora, Pliilonora, Weshvood. 

Hislia, //uJae;—ixipiiionaria, GiMi: flabellicornis, Fahr. 
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Cyclo.sia, TMmer —.snngiiiflua ))api!ionarif«, Di'unj : Pantlioua, 
Cmmci’; Miilama, UUsduvul, 

Erasinia, Hope —piilcliella, Hope. 

Cainpylotes, ^Ye8tmod —Hsti-ionicus, IFf.si Atkinsoni, Hoorc, 
Chalcosia, Jluhier —^pectiuicornis, Linn.: _ til»orina, Cramer; 

Adalifa, plialaniaria, TFitZA-ej-; albata, 
Corussca, Boisd. 

Piflonis, Walker —glaucopis, Drury: ZeHca, Zenotoa, DovlL 
C'liatainla, Moore —^flavesceus, Walker: iiigrciiCGUs, Mhore: 
tricoloi’, Butler. 

Millei’ia, Sehaff. —^luetallica, goiinua, fnliginosa, Waller, 
Heteriisiaj Hope —tricolor, Hope: Edocla, scxpunctata, Risa, 
Douhl. : AEdca, Linn,: pulchclla, Kollar: 
circinala,.sciiililland, Boisd,: slialiama, Moore: 
magnifica viroscens, dulcis, Butler: 
Trypanopliova, Kollar —semihyaliua, Kollar. 

Soritia, iraZl’e?'—loptalina, Kollar. 

Ojeluia, Uojie —bifasciata, Hojye: glaciolisj Moore, 

Agalopo, Walker —baisalis, Walker: glacialis, primulai'is, 

The following genera also belong to this family :—Pliilopator, 
Ato.ssa, Boradia, Arachotia, Cadpliises, Oanorkes, Godauo, Mooi'e: 
Epyrgis, Schn£.: Scaptesylo, Herpa, Piutia, Laiirioii, Retina, 
Walker: Ainesin, West. 

Family Kyciemeridai. 

Nyctemera, Walker —^lacticinia, Cramer : maculo,5a, IValker, 
LepLosoma, Boisd. —latistriga, Walker. 

The genei’n Pihifcila Arbudas, Moore: Zonosoma, Tryphoromei'a, 
Butler^ also belong to this family. 

Family Emchemidee. 

Eiischcina, Iluhncr —^militaris, Linn.: Bclloua, cliscalis, Walker.- 
Family Callidulidce, 

Ckillidula, Petavia, Cramer. 

The following genom also belong to this family ;— 

Heriniba, Dahiuga, Moore, 


28 
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Family Tj{tJioBuiJ<Ot 

reiitiicitrotits, ^nlnevatiM, Huiler. 

■DoUelio, Walhet'-geMii, WaUxr, 

Oyiuiftj iFffilx’j'—(leti’ituj TT nlkci". 

Miltochrista, unliifiiscia, Walkev: to.ssollata, miicimn' 

])\dler. 

Toulisnii, 17 a? 7 .^)'-{i-'tragoua, Wallcer - sordida, Butler, 

Hyp&n, 7M/!U'-AIciplu-on, Crwmr: Vieu^ /'’aCj-..- plana, 
Wdlkev: winiliyalina, KoUav: liGUGouia, 

TJnii. : lacfceata, Butler. 

Danialis, fLlhuer—egen^, Walkrr: cavica', Fahr. : javana, 
Cromer : plagiiiota, Butler, 

Digaina, iUnai’c—liciirdcy'aiiEt, Moore. 

Nctchera, 'dominia, Cramer : mavmorea, ^Yalkcl': 

tortuo?a, Moore, 

Tripum, Ji/borc—prasena, Moore. 

Sidynia, ^Yalkn —riUdfimf*, ^Yalker. 

Xitliobia, i'« 7 >r.~biYitbi, nigriiiars, conformis, Tyaiie;-.'vavana 

(listoi'ta, nigrifroiis, 

Manniea, TFr(?7—calamsiria, Moore. 

Systroplm, Jfiifcjjer—auviflna, Moore. 

Bizonoj IFrtto.—Bianca, sigiia, perogrina, porornata, foscicu- 
lala, guttif^ni, piialla, IValkei': adifa, belli,g- 
feiina, J/ooi'cpallcnp, Butler. 

Bai'riino, TF«U'^>'—<l<jlccta, efliracta, Walker; pretiosa, Moore. 
Nudariii, Uaio, —siibcervina, mai garitltbra, 

XJtethnsia, llilbner —pwlclioUa, Linn.: yemista, Iliibner : crixeu- 
tata, Butler. 

Argina, Ihibner —dulci?, Walker : AsU-eu, Drury: Argus, KoL~ 
lav: SyvLuga, 

TUe following genera are also ibuntl in Bengal :■—Calpeniii, 
Moore: Eligar.i, Hiibiier: Macvobrochis, Schirjf.: Paraoini, Olmringa, 
Vainiinii, illaliitvii'a, Korawa, Ueaudra, Glicria, Moore : Ohrysirglia, 
Butler : tSiiiiareea, IbriKa, Gamlluira, OoUihi, Ivutha, Above- Cliryso 
rabdiit, Duller: ('sipif-wi, Bolgonia, MiilinnA, Alooic: Oosaa 
Walker: Bangluma, d/eortf. Ti.-gulahi, a ; A'^i.-sbada, A./bore • 
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2uilatlr.T, Praljhnsa, Lyclcnc, ’Moore . iEracne, Waller: Sothia, 
Schrank: Sctmoohronj Felder : Vito.‘-&a, Giotea, Moore: Tiiioliiin, 
riiiloiiii, Sesapa, Pttiiiie, (JLariliua, Molimcliroia, CastaJjtila, Agri- 
8IUS, [Volker : Ueiopoia, Stejdiene, 

Faniil}' Arctiida. 

Nayaca, 2Ioorc —iinbuta, lUvisa, Walker : floresceus, Moore : 
suttadra, Moore. 

Alope, Widker —ocellifera, sciniciiicfca) Walker. 

Pliragmatobia, —oxolamationis, Stephens, 

Creatoiiot<j?j Jluhner —interropta, Linn.: mbricoata, MooVe. 

lij'pcrcompa, -equitalis, principalis, impcrialis, leo- 

pai'dinn, Kollar : nmltiguttata, loiigipennis, 
plagiata, Walker. 

Bpilosoina, Stephens —^transiens, rhodophila, d-raxnosiim, nibes- 
ceus, suffiisa, plagiata, Walker : qnailrira- 
mosa, evytbrozona, casigneta, JCoiiar.* flava- 
Iig, sanguinolis, flavicolor, similis, Moore. 

Aloa, Walker —lactinea, Cmmer : punctistiiga, caudidula, diini- 
nuta, vacUlaia, iaaljellina, comma, cmitteus, 
Walker. 

Spilarctia, Butler —abdominalis, Moore: lactoata, jucunda, 
Nydia, confasa, Butle}', 

Tbo following genem also belong to this family and are found in 
Bengal;—Glanycns, Diacrisia, Areas, Nnmenes, Alpba^a, Amphissa, 
Alpenus, Icainbosida, Anthena, Zann, Dinara, Agrisius, Amerila, 
Amuiatlio, Amsacta, TFa7i'er;Eitchcetes, Pbissama, Car- 

bisa, Pomprana, Rajcndra, Challa, Moore, 

Family Liparidw. 

Epicopeia, West .—oxcjsa, lidderdalii, maculate, caudala, 

Oj'gyia, Ochs. —plana, bicolor. Walker. 

Artaxa, Walker —guttata, varians, atomaria, incoucisa, acintil- 
lans. Walker: linibata, Butler ; digomma, 
Boisd. 

Charnidas, Walker —litura, Walker: cinnamouca, ocbracea, 
Moore. 

Lmlia, circumdata, dolineata. Walker, 
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Penova, Walker —vctiosa, 

Deroca, Walker —liyaliiia, ; mamilala, ^foore. 

Pedoa, Walker —auljmorginata, clara, iruWvj'; Gi'otei, diaplia- 
na, Moore: cymbicornis, Butler. 

Eiiproctis, Hubner —plana, antica, divisa, vii-gnncula, luaata, 
alomaria, lutescens, van'ii, Jatifascia, gam¬ 
ma, Walker: xaiitliorrba;a, vitellina, clnyso- 
loplia, Kdlar: llavonigra, Moore. 

Sfcilpnotia, We&twood —snbtincta, sordida, Walker: sericea, 
Moore. 

Oispia, Walker —^jdagiata, pnnctifascia, Walker. 

Dnsyebira, Stephens —Apsarn, Grrotci, strigaia, kansalia, mav- 
■nta,ilibo)*«.‘ (Gazalina) antica, vonosata,vai'ia, 
Walker: niTeosparsa, Butler. 

Lymantria, Uuhnev —-Itiieata, mnnda, superaus, liinata, incerla, 
ooncolor, marginata, grnndis, Walker. 

Asfetria,/ZjViner—sobrina, albo^unulata, Mooid cara, Butler. 

Naganda, Moore —seinicineta, Walker, , 

iliiiiala, Moore —argentea, Walker. 

Apona, Walker —casbmironsis, Kollar. 

Examples of the folio-wing genera belonging to this family aro 
found in India:—Avoa, Repena, Lacida, Arestha, Antipho, Melia, 
Procodeca, Panfcaiia, Kaxa, Odagra, Bazisa, Gazalina, Riciiia, So- 
mera, Enome, Somen.i, Pandala, Nisaga, Psoudomesa, Pida, Mar- 
dara, Geniisa, Ty’a?^’er; Barygaza, Caragola, Harapa, Heraciila, 
Malioba, Daplnsa, Cadrnsia, Imans, Locharna, Barliona, Solepa, 
Eura,Pegella, 3 /oo)'5 ; Oluorotriohe, Felder: Olene, Portlietria, Psa- 
lis, Hilhner: Jana, Boisdm'al: Lcucoma, Poiiliesia, Stephens. 

Family Notodontidw. 

Cerura, Schrank. —lituvata, Walker: Prasana, 

Cetola, Walker —dentata, Walker. 

Bamesa, Walker —Tosta, Walker. 

Hotorooampa, Boubleda^^avgenUforaf Moore. 

Stauropus, Germar —sikkhnonsis, Moore: alternns. Walker. 

Dainata, Walker —loiiglpennis, Walkei\ 
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Ccleia, Walher —pliisiata, Waller: auritracta, Muore. 

Phalera, Iliihner —Raya, Saiigaiia, Grotoi, tcnebro?aj Moore: 
fl;we'5ce\\5i (?), Widhr. 

Iclitliyuraj Jlilhner —fomigmea, indica, Moore. 

.Niocla, Waller —fusiformis, Walker. 

Paravetta, Moore —disciuota, Moore. 

The following genera found in India bolong to this family :— 
Thiacidas, ]\[osara, Cleapa, Gliiphisia, Rosajiia, Thosoa, Setora, Clu- 
lena, Kilia, Norico, Apela, Ptiloinacra, Ceira, Pydna, Berlta, Beam, 
Cyphnnta, Gargetta, Sybrida, Dadusa, Walker: Menapia, Xigancla, 
Eacliia, Danaka, Moore: Spatalia, Hoplitis, Plico'^ia, JJahner: 
LopliopteryXj Notodonta, Ochs.: Anodouta, Boisduvah 

Family Ps}ic1iidai. 

The genera Porina, Enmota, Walker, Psyche, Fair., aiid Ko- 
pheno, Moore, belong to tiiis family in India. 

Family Limacodidee. 

Scopelocles, Westwood —unicolor, venosa, Walker. 

Notada, Walker —basalis, nifcscous, Walker. 

Miresa, Walker —albipnuctn, Schaffer: castaiieipars, Moo^'e: gut- 
tifera, decedens, inornata, Walker. 

Nyssia, -herbifera, latifascia, Walker, 

NcEora, TF«?A-<3r—graeiosa, Westwood: repanda, bicolor, Walker. 

Para.sa, Bois(l.— i[>omcn, Boisd.: lepida, Cromer: isabeJIa, Moore. 

Tlio following genora also belong to this family;—Messata, Mo- 
noma, Susica, Coutheyla, Narosa, Nepiupa, Setora, Belippa, Walker: 
Limacodes, Latreille. 

Family Lasiocampidw. 

Lasiocampa, SeJo'anh —Aconyta, Cramer: trifascia, vitbata, sub- 
stfigosa, decisa, Walker: Bhira, Moore. 

Padhica, J/oore—flavovittata, Moore. 

Gastropacha, Ctiriis —caschmirensis, sulphurea, velutina, KoUar: 
nndulifoiii, Walker, 

Brahmffia, Petiv — "Whitoi, concliifera, Pwi/i??*; 'W’alllcliii, Grafj, 

Eupteroto, disoordans invalida, Butler; mutans, liueosa, 

testacea, imbeoilis, Walker, 
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Drcfitfi, Wall'cv —Hades, Walker. 

Tagoi'a, TV^afA-e/'—glaucebCens, undulosa, Patnla, pallida, 

Walker. 

Amydona, Walker —bnsalis, Prasana, varia, Walker. 

LoLeda, Walker —latipennis, nolulis, plagifera, recta, oppoueii.s, 
plagiata,concolor, Walker: Buddha,Z/c/circ.■ 
Liddcrdalii .stigmata, Butler. 

Gaiigaridea, Moore —I’osea, M^alker: Dliarmn, Moore. 

Trabala, Walker —^Vislmu, .* Maliauancla, Moore. 

Tho following genera also belong to this family;—Ocoiia, BIus- 
tilia, Suaiia, Aiidraca, Apha, Grani:«a, Estigeiia, Miirlida, 

Mnhantii, Chatra, Avgnda, Bliaretta, Taragama, Aloinpra, Moore: 
OdoBCsti?, Germav: Eutivichii, Mclanadtvisv, Jlxlbner ; Jana, 
Sphingognatlia, Fereld: Pajcilocampa, Trichiura, Clisiocanipa, 
Stejohms: Pachyjana, Leptojana, Butler. 

Family Bomhi/ddcu. 

Bombyx, Fuhr. —Hnttoni, Wdshooody cultivated at JIussooree by 
Captain Hutton : toxtor, Croesi, fortuuatus, 
sinensis, ftfBnis, Mutton: Mori, Linn. 

Ociiiara, —laefcea, Comma, JluUon; Lida, diapliana, 

Moore. 

Theopliila, —bengalensis, Tluitony Ilutfcom, loest.: Slior- 

willii, Moore: roligiosa, llelfer. 

Family BupanMidas. 

Hrepaua, ^kranh. —biva, Patrana, 1/bore, 

Orebv, Walker-- -exteiisa, obtusa, Walker: Pavaoa, Vatama, 
Moore. 

Cania, Walker —sericea, Walker. 

Apoua, TPaZ/rer—pallida, Walker, 

Tho genera Cifuna and Ama, WalkeVy also belong to this family. 
Family Saturniidte. 

Crlcula, Walker —trifeuestiata, iZe(/br .* drepanoides, Moore. 
Attacus, Lhm. —Atlas, Linn.: ricini, Jones: Edwardsii, White: 

Canningi, Mutton: Silhotica, Heifer: 
obscui'us, i7R^/er .* Giieriiiii, Moore. 
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Philosamin, Grote —^lunula, Walker. 

Antlierajji, Mylitta, .Vvnrjf: Eoyloi, Fritlni, mczan- 

koom, Holferi, Moore: nebulosa, JlrUton: 
Assamn, IJelfer. 

C'aligula, Moore —Sinilaj Westtoood: Cacliaru, lifooie. 

Actias, Selene, Maclcai/^ Leto, Miwins, Donhl, 

Saturnia, Schranh .—Anna, Atkinson: lole. West: Grotoi, Lin- 
clia, Ciilosa, Moore. 

Neoi'is, Moore —Hiittoiii, ShaduUa, Moore. 

Loepaj Moore —Katinka, Westwood: sivalioa, Tluiton, miranda 
sikkima, Moore. 

Binaca Zuleika, Hope: exteusa, Butler: Tliibeta, 

West. 

Family Cossidee. 

Oos‘?iiS; Aa/j)’.—Oadambfe, cashmiriomis, Moore. 

Zenzora, Aafr.—Miucus, Asylas, Oxetner: iiidiea, Sehof.: sig- 
nata, pu&illa, conferta, multistrigata, 

Mooi'e. 

The geneva Phragmatasoia, iPtfioman, and Bliodia, Moorc^ belong 
to this family. 

Family He/jialidee. 

PhatssiiSf Siep/iens —srgni&r, Walker: Aboo, Moore. 

Hepialiis, Phi)’.—nepateusis, iudicus, Stephens. 

Tribe—Noctues- 

Family Cymoloplioridw. 

Thyatira, Ochs. —Palis, Linn.: alblcosta, dccoi-ata, Moose. 
Bisoba, Moore —obstmeta, repngnans, TFol^’eJ-.'pi’oiuinens, liter- 
ata, basahs, rialis, coiiflucn.s, Moore. 

Osica, inidulafca, Moore. 

The genera Habrosyno, Palimpscatis, Ufthner^ Kerala, Saronaga, 
Pitiasa, Tycraeona, Sydiva, Moorcj also belong to this family. 

Family Brjfophilidw. 

Biyoplula, albistigma, literata, nllgiria, uiediana, 

modesta, Moore. 
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DiphLevn, Ochs, —atrovircns, prasinamj vigens, nigroviiilJfs^ 
Walker: dLcibruiinca pallUla, Moore. 


Acronycta^ Ochs. —pmiiiosa;. Gu^n^e: fiiivala, indica, bicolorj, 
Moore.^ 

Thu genci’a Gaurena, Walkci'y and Triajua, Illihner, belong to* 
this family. 


Family LeucaniidiM. 

Mythiinora, Buhner —covvina, Moore. 

LGUcaiiia, Ochs. —extraiiea, exsanguis, Gudm’c: bi&trigata, poni- 
cillata, Modc>>ta, liucatipes, adusta, snbsignata, 
Conipta,cou!jimilw,iiaiiiicaj albisligma, Howrn, 
rufistrigosa, abdoinioalis, Dharmaj albicosta,, 
canarica imifoi’mis, grisuofiisciata, proiniuens 
venalba bmuosa^ rufescuiis, uigrilincosaj 
Moore: Loreyi, i?K^);caMoc‘la, exterior, pros- 
cnphi, dciiotahi, bivilata, sejmicta, coufusa,, 
deci>sima, debignata, ^yalkcr, 

Axylia, Iliihiier —renalib, rnsciata, irrorata, albivena, Moore. 

Lcucophlebia, TT'esfiuooii—lineata, TT'fisfwoot?. 

Tyinpaiiistes, il/oorc—tcstacoa, Moore. 

Aaclitnis, Bilhner —bikkiinonsis, Moore. 

The genera Eschreta, Walker^ Alotia, Hilhuv, BoroUa, ilfoorc, 
Simyra, Ochs., Sesamia; Gii4n, also belong to this family. 

Family GlottidiUce. 

Chasmina, Wtdher —Cygmis, Walker. 

Polyfccla, Gudnee —gloriosa;, Fahr.: florigora, Gudiide, 

Glottida, Giieuee —doiniuica, Cramer. 

Oalyiiiera, 2Ioore —^’picta, Moore. 

Family Gorlyniidee. 

Gortyna, Ochs. —ciiproa, Moore. 

Hydrajcia, G«<^a^<^“'Raxiaoidc3, khasiana, Moore.. 

Family Xylophasidai. 

Xylopliasia, Slejdiens —Iciico-stigma, Moore. 

Spodoptera, CfWeWc—uiibcs, ciliiim, Gitdnde. 
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Protlenia, Quince —retina^ ciligera, Giitnde: iurecta, f5ubtGr- 
miualis, dccliuata, m&ignata, glauci^itrigaj 
Walker, 

Cliiripha, Walker —iavoluta, Walker. 

Tho gGiiGi-a Dipfcoiygia, Calagrainma, Ncuria, Gudmfe: Uhho- 
gnimma, Led.: Sasiiiiaga, Karuua, Moore: Tlialpopliila, ZZii&atf)’, also 
belong to this family. 

Family Episemiid(e. 

Holiophobus, Boisduval —dissectiis^ Walker. 

Family Apamlidai. 

Apainea, Ochs .—cupriua, paimosa, lalifasciatjij inucronai'i, stii- 
gidigea, hasalis, mibilaj ftiklcimn, denticiilosa, 
obliquiorbis, Moore. 

Mamostra, Ochs .—nigrocuprea, saffusa, culta, decorata, : 

Stoliezkas, Felder: infausta, albiflexura, 
Walker. 

Perigea, Gudnde —trioycla, Gudnie. 

Tho genera Prospalta and Ilaitia, Walker: Luperina, Boisd.: Pa- 
cliaitra, Bup.: Celaeoa, lUotama; cliandata; Moores belong 

to this family. 

Family Caradrinids. 

Caradrina; Oi;7w. —pauoifera, Walker: cubicularis, are- 

nacia, delecta, Moore. 

Ainyiin, Gudnde —selenamplia, Gudnie. 

Agi'otls, Ochs .—aversa, correcta, basiclavisj intraota, Walker: 

quadrisigua, eosHgeva, junctura, inodesta^ 
fratcriia, placida, Moore. 

Spaelotis, Boisd .—indinua, Guinde: undulansj Moore. 
Ochi'oploura, Htibner —^vonalis, spilota, Moore: flammatra, 
Guende. 

The genera Triphasna, Graphiphora, Ochs.: Epilecfca, Slega- 
soma, Ochropleura, Jlubner: Tiraoola, Dadica, JMoove: Hermonagso, 
Walker: Acosinetia, Stephens^ also belong to this family and are 
found in Bengal. 
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Family Ot'i/iosiid^. 

Orfcliosia, Walki})' —Giirviplena, externa, sineuS; WalJcer: recti- 
vitta, Moore: cmbescenSj ButUr. 

Xaubliia, Guc-n^e —riTfoflava, Walker. 

Fabarita, Walker —subtilis. Walker. 

Cirrreclia, Gudnde —variolosa, Walker. 

Tlio genera Ranaja, IHmya, Moore^ and Ttcniocanipa, Gnin.j 
belong to tlus family. 

Family Cosmiidee. 

Oosmia, Ochs. —liypenoides, Moore, 
lljimorjjlia, Ililhncr —di%asa, Moore. 

Family Iladenida. 

Folia, Steven.5ii, GudnCe. 

Agi'iopir*, Boisd. —disealis, Icpida, Moore. 

Euploxia, BtepJiens —striatovirens, diacisigiiata, Moore: distorta^ 
Stephens. 

Envois, Iltihner —orassipennis, repngnans, Walker. 

Hadona, 'Brcit. —niveiplaga, auripleiia, Walker: albinota, albi- 
disca, auroviridis, adjnncta, filderifova, iVIooj'e. 
Berrlijea, Walker —aurigera, megastigma, Walker: oHvacea^ 
nlUinota, Moore. 

To tliQ same family belong tbo following genera:—Plilogopliova, 
Ochs.: Ti'igonophora, ITtlbner: Sarbanissa, Walker: Clieoupa, 
Nikarn, Hyada, Chiitaplia, Appana, Moore: Fiantbecia, ^oiscL-He- 
entera, Gnin. 

Family Xplinida. 

Litliomia, Curtis: Xylina, Ochs.: Lyncestls, Walker: Callasnia, 
Jluhncr: Ciicullia, OeJis.: Jarasana, il/oore.-and Calopliasia, StepheiiSf 
belong to this family and alFord examples in Bengal. 

Family Sdanerosiidw. 

Aphusia, Walker —spciplena, Walker, 

Family Acontiido}. 

Xantbodes, Gnende —intersopta, stramen, transvevsa, Gudnde: iu- 
nocens, imparata, impoUeus, Walker. 

Ciuina, Walker —piilcliripicta, Walker. 
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Acoiitia, Oc/is—olivea, tropica, Gucnde: costUti^fnia, ]>asUera, 
siguifera, turpis, triradiata, maculojia, oliva- 
cea, Walker: vialiji, Moore, 

Kiijdiasia, Stephens —catena, Sowerh/, 

Clmnaj Moore —iiigrisigna, ocLracca, Moove. 

The genera Narauga, Hiccoda, Moorsy belong to tliia family, 
Family Ihliothida, 

Ileliothig, —armigera, pcltigui’a, Ilfchner : perlgcoide^J, 

succinca, Moore^ 

Raghuva, Moore —confertissima, Wulker, 

Soj)haga, it/oore—siunata, Moote, 

Dorika, Mooi'e —ganguinolenta, il/oorc ■ anreola, Wxdker. 
jVIasalia, Moore —radiata, irrorata, Moore. 

Pradatta, Moore —Beatrix, bivittata, decorata, modesta, arta^- 
oi'des, Mooro. 

Curubasa, Moore —^lanceolata, Walker: criiontaln, calamaria, 
innrginata, Moot'e, 

Adisuva, Moore —Atkiiisoui, Icucanloides, niarginalis, dulci-*, 
similib, Moore. 

Family AntliopMlidce. 

Hydrelin, Guinde —semilngens, Walken conjngatn, Moore. 
Anfcliophila, OcJis. —indocisa, margiaalis, hcvniorrhoida, Walker, 
Tima, inavgarita, JOrury. 

Thalpochares, Led .—parvula, albida, roseana, trifasciata. qnadrl- 
lincata, divisa, bifasciata, flavida, Moore- 
Acniitholipes, Led .—^flavisigna, nigrisigna, liypeiiojdey, Moore. 
The genus Leptosi'a, Giiende, belongs to tins faniiJy. 

Family Erastriklce, 

Erastria, Oclts.-—xialiidisca, inarginata, albiorbis, fnsen, iinbila, 
cidarioides, Moore, 

Pliotbedes, Xed.—bipars, Moore. 

Bankia, Gudnie —angiilifera, lativilta, crecta, renalis, bnsalia, 
obliqna, Moore. 

Family Eriopidee. 

CallopUtria, Zfil&ner—exotica, Guinie: ro])leta, dnplicans, rivu- 
laris, Tr«7/tcr. 
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TliG goueva Plinlga, Mothor.'isa, Ootanda, Liignna, Moore, 
aud iEgilia, Walker, belong to ibis family. 

Family— Eurldjnda. 

Peincillaria, Gudivle —niigalrix, Gudnde. 

Amiga, 1 T’Vi?/.'( 2?’—constricta, Gudnde: luuulnla, Moore. 

Vai’iiia, Walker —iiiaequalia^ igiiita, Walker: fenesti'ata, Moore. 
Tho genera Chluiuotia, Walker, and Eutelia^ Hiihner, belong to 
ibis family, 

Family Plocodiidm, 

Tho genus Placoclos, Boiscluval, of this family is found in 
India. 

Family Phiiiidce. 

Abi'ostola, Ochs. —subapicalis, TFa/Z.’C ?‘: anophioides, Moore, 
Phiisia, Ochs. —Agi'amma, Gudnde : auvifera, ITillner: (Anarta P) 
gcmuiifcra, verticillata, fnreifera, ciliaris^ 
iiigribigna, ornatissiuia, extrahens, signili- 
eaiis, Integra, tetragoua, IT'irjU-t’)’ .• roticulata, 
panuosa, confusa, argyrosigna, Moore. 
Euchalcia, Iliihner, belongs to this family. 

Plusiodouta, Gudnde —chalsytoides, conipvossipalpis, Gudnde : 
annpicta, Moore, 

Family CalpidcG. 

Orresia, Gitende —oifUirginatn, F«&r.; roctistvia, .* tentans, 

ftllicions, provocaiis, Wtdker. 

Calpc, Treit ,—ophideroides, mimiticornis, Gudnde : fasciata, 
Aloore. 

Culasta, Moore, belongs to this family. 


Family Jlamceridoe. 

’VYestermannia, --superha, Walker. 

Family IIyhl(eida\ 

Pbycodcs^ Gudnde —hirundmicornis, Gudnde: tortricina, inacu- 
lata, minor, Moore. 

Hybljea, Fair. —pnera, Ciwner: firinainentinn, constollata^ Gur-' 
iide. 
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Family Gonoptcridas. 

Cosmopliila, Boisd .—xantliindyina, Boied.: iiidicn, Ouoiu\ 
Anoinis, Hiibner —giittanivis, Walkef: fulvida, Uiitwi^Q. 
Tlualntta, precedens, Walker: fasciosa, Moore. 

GoiiotiSj Guende —lai,imargo, Walker : bruDiioa, Moore. 
TaroaUa, Walker —infidn, Walker. 

Tho genera Rufeicada, O.<sonolja, Walker: Coarica, Falana, Moore, 
also belong to this family. 

Family A/njdtipyriflo}. 

Nmnia, ciiprea, chalybcaia, Moore. 

Aniplupyra, Ochs .—moiiolitba, Gndiide :coyviw, Matsch. ;cnpi‘oi- 
peiinis, jiloore. 

Tbe genera Tambaua, Mithila, Anirella, Moore: rerinaenia, 
Bailer: Blenioa, IFaUw, belong to this family. 

Family To.vocampuUp. 

Toxocamjx'i, coslimaonla, Gudnde: telraspila, Walker: 

phantasma, Evers : cucullata, Moore. 
Plecoptora, reflexa, Gndnde. 

Family PolpdesmidcB. 

Pandesma, Quenevadi, Anysa, Gudnde. 

Polydesma, Boisd .—^boai’moides, scriptilis, otiosa, Gudixde, 


Family Jlomojyteridos. 

Alami's, Gadnde —^umbrina, albicincta, hypopliffia, glaucinans, 
Gudnde: spoliata, brevipalpis, optatiira, con- 
tinna, Walker. 

Homoptera, Boisd. —albopunctata, infligeus, solila, vetusla, 
Walker. 

The genera Barava, Oromena, Donda, Moore, belong to this 
family. 


Family JJi/poffrnminida?, 

Cyclodcs, Gudnde —Omma, P«u der Jlosven. 

Briarda, Walker —eervina, dccena, precedcug. Walker : varians, 
Moore. 

Avatha, Walker —iuoludens, Walker, 
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Prospalta, leucospila, Walker. 

Gatlii’tha, Waller —^inipiugensj inexacta^ Walker. 

Callynrtj Gu6nie —sitlora, (xiiin^e: inonoleiieji, Walker: soini- 
vitta, Moore. 

Family Catcphidoi. 

Coeytodfis, coBrula, grauulaln, Gainh : modosta, Van 

dcr lIcBven. 

Catcpliiaj Guihide —liiiteola, Gudnde. 

I\Ielipotis, Fhlbner —tenebrosa, sti-igipeiinis, Moore, 

The following genera belonging to tins family are also repre¬ 
sented Ajiophia; Eiygia, OdontodeR, Stictoptera, Guende; SLoiria, 
Gyrtoiia, Aucha, Walker : Zarima, Vapara, Sadaroa, 

Family I'ltfpocahdo}. 

Hypocalaj —rostrata, deflorata, Fahr.: efflorcscens, sub- 

satura; angulipalpis^ Gudnde. 

Family CatoccAidos. 

Cafcocala, 0c7/s.—wnicnba, concuW; prolifica, dolatn, Walker: 
Nopclia, tapcstriiiaj Moore. 

Family FrehUdee. 

Sjpnn, Giidnde —albilinoa, csclisparsa^ oinicronigora, Walker; 

plana, replicata, floccosa, brnnncn, albo- 
vifctata, paunosa, cnrvilinea, roctilinea, cyaiii- 
vifcta, Moore. 

Tavia, substruens, punctosa, diibitaria, Waller: cato- 

caloides, biocnhiris, Moore, 

Auiaoneuraj bypocyaiia, Gudnde. 

Oxyodos, Gudnde —Olytia, Ci'amer, 

Family Onimatophoridc^. 

Speivedonia, Iltibnev —fidncia^ Zamis (?), Stoll. 

Patula, Gudnde —Macrops, Linn.: Boopis, Giidnde, 

Argiva, ThJthnev —bioroglypMca, Gaprimulgus,FaZ(?-i'cii/a. 

Nyctipao, Buhner —geinmans, Gudnde: albicincta, ICollar : ere- 
pnscularia, lAnn.: exterior, ghmeopis, oblite¬ 
rans, contarbans, Walker. 

Oramalophora, Gndnde, also belongs lo this family. 
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Family Ifypojvjridm. 

Spirama^ Gum^e —helicina, Hiibner : cohrerGiL'-, Walher : ino- 
clcsta, dislanS, Moore. 

Hypopyra, Giidnde —Shiva, ossigcra, uoishngata, Gndnk : ves- 
portilio, Ftibr.: reatorans, Wallcer. 

Hamodes, Gxiinde —aiirantiaca, Giidnde : marginata, Moore. 

Entomogi’amma, Gndnde —fautrix, GnMc. 

The genus Beregra, also belongs to this Tamily. 

Family J2endidce. 

Hulodes, Gtidiie'e —Caraiiea, Cramer: Drylla, satiirnioides, evio- 
jihora, Palumba, inangulata, Gudiide. 

Ilouifca, Guinde —Clathrum, Guende. 

Family Ophideridas, 

Ophideres, J3oisduval —plana, Walker. 

Otbreis, Huhner —fullonica, Xhm. .* Cajefct, aucilla, Cramer. 

Adi'is, Moore —tyrannus, Gudnie. 

Mteiias, Iluhner— Salaminia, Cramer. 

Ilhytia, Milhiev —Oocale, liyperumesti'a, Oranxer, 

Aj'gadesa, Moore —^tnatema, lAitnxus, 

Phyllodes, Boisd .—iistulata, consobrina, Westicood: fasciata, 
Moore, 

PotamophoTa, Gtidnde —Manila, Cramer. 

Lyguiodes, Gudnde —hypoleuca, Gadnde: ciliata, Moore. 

Family Ophiuaidoi. 

Sphlugomoipha, Gxidnde —Chlorea, Cramer, 

Lagoptova, Gudnde —^honesta, inagica, IlUhner: dotata, Fabr.: 
ologans, Van der Haven, 

Ophiodes, Gudnde —separans, tiiphoBnoides, reniigioicles, basi~ 
•sigDUm, Walker: trapezium, Gudnde: ouprea, 
ndusta, indii>tincta, Moore: discios, ICollar, 

Cerbia, lFb/7.'e)—'(Tliria) fugitiva, Walker. 

Opbisma, Gudnde —gravnta, torsilinea, Imtabilis, Gudnde: cer- 
tior, Gontcnta, attacicoln, Walkex\ 

Ai'tena, WaVco'—suhtnixa, Walker, 
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Acli£ea, Uilbnev —Melicerfco, Dniry: mercatoriiij Crame)': Gyl- 

Giicnde. 

SeiTodes, GuCnde —Mara, Cramer. 

Niixia, Guende —calorifica, circiimsigiaita, Gudnde. 

GnJnde —comosa; Jiasnioirlioda, itigjnolojiiaj Gndnde. 
Hyprotra, Guende —noctuoides, Lilacii; Gudnde: porficiens, 
Walker. 

Ophiiisa, Gadnde —similliraa, onalis, fnlvota3nia, arctotteuia, 
Gudiide: Acliatiua, Suh.: coiificiens, prope- 
rata,tumidiliuea, frontalis, Walker; falcula, 
Jiloore. 

Gi’ammocles, Gitdnde —ilygdoii, Cramer: notata, Fair. 

Tiio goncra lontlia, DouU: Hemeroblenima, Atliyrma, ITiibner: 
FodiniVj Gudnde; Dorcluia, Pasipeda Jibor^and Ootuza, Walker, 
also belong to this family. 

Family EuclidlicUt. 

Trigonodes, Gndnde —Cepliisc, Hyppasia, Cramer : maxima, 
Gudnde. 

Family Remigiidce, 

Homigia, —Arahesia, Cramer: fragnlis, Fahr,: (Girpa) 

opatura, optativa, Walker. 

Feliuia, albicola, TTaliei* .• spissa, Gudnde, 

Tribe—Pseudo-Deltoides. 

Family FoapJiiUda’. 

The goiiera Poapliila, Borsippa, Dierna, Tluza, Walker: Nasaya, 
Toebara, Jifuore : Phurys, Gudnde, belong to this family. 

Family Thermesiidcu. 

Synipis, Gudnde —rufibasis, Gudnde. 

Sanys, — pnlvcrata, anguliua, Gudnde: Floxns, Moore. 

Tlionncsia, —signipalpis, creberrbna, reticulata, Walker : 

oblita, Moore. 

Azazia, Walker —mbricaiis, Boisdural. 

Seleiiis, nbi'itpta, Walker: reticulata, obscui'a, iiJ'oore. 

Marmoi’iuia, Gudnde —iSingba, Bhivula, Gudnde. 
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Dtlier gOTiPra of tlii^ family aro Mccodiiia, OipnoJefi, HypC'vna* 
sin, Guitiie: Ginfua, Mostlehi, Singava, I^ascelliiia, Walker:^Dm- 
dara, Kaparna, Sonagora, Hiiigula, Movre. 

Family FonUklo:. 

Zethes, Itamlnihr —liwsiian'i, xylochroma, Walka': ainynoicles, 
Moore. 

Cultripalpa, Gu4n4e —partita, Giidn4e: inclistincta, b’ifapciata, 
Moore. 

Other geneva of this family reprosented in Bengal aro Tli}Ti(Ios- 
pila, Gudnde: Harmatelia Acliurya, tMoore: Phalacra, Bgiiasia, 
Saraca, Blia3seiia, Walker. 

Family AmpM/fonidcp. 

Lacorn, Giidiide —Capclla, Gii4nde. 

Ainphigonia, Gudnde —hopatizans, Gudnde: eoinprhnens, Walker. 

Trihe—Deltoides. 

Family Platydiula. 

Fpispnrig, —varialis, sejunctalis, Wrdh’r: tovtua^alis, 

Moore. 

Family IJypeyiidcc, 

Dichromia, Gndnde —orosialis, trignmilis, GuhiCc: qiiadralis, 
Wvlhiv^ 

Rhynchiiia, Gudnie — pionoalis, Guinie: nngiilifaceia, Moore. 
Hypeua, iSc/n'a/iA.—obduchalis, iian’atalis, laccssalis, igiiotalis, 
laccrtalis, nia«iirialis, Iiesalis, abdiicalis, 
Walker: imliealis, Gudnde; ochreipennis, 
tortuosa divaricata, ino<]iana, ophiusoidc*?, 
iiicurvata, cidarioides, extevna floxuosa, gri- 
seipounis, lativUtn, iriode^ta, triangularis, 
occatus, obshuilis, strtgifascia, siinilata, nni- 
bripcimis, ilTbore. 

Tile genera Talapa, Corcobara, Apanda, Harita, jMathiira, Moore, 
also belong to this family. 

Family Jlerhdniides. 

Herminia, ZiatYeille —robustalis, liuibosalis, miatacalis, fmctalis, 
Gudnde: ocbracetiiis, vialis, resfcricta, Jinoosa, 
daplexa, Moore. 

30 
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HyOrillocles, Ipntali^, GneaSe, 

Bertak, TBaU-Ci—lvM>ou»li 9 , TlWt.--: brcvivittalis, stigraalaKs, 
vialid, placida, lUoore 

Bocnna, nmrmalf.s, renali-s picta, ninrginata, Moore. 

Thn following genora al.so l)('Ioiig to tiiia family :—Masl,ygo- 
plioiii, Poef/: Echana, Loca-^tm, Hipoopa, L:.oinra, Avithij Agiiina, 
Lainiila, Wi-lU-e : Matlopa, Sle^fA : ^^anclogimtha, Led. : Kivula, 
Gudn, : Ceplienaj Atfthala, Paoii'a, Bibaeta, Moore. 

Sribe—Pyvales. 

I’uiiiily Pij't al\d(C. 

Fyi’ivlif^, Aoia—i»hyeklalis, Gnmde: pictalifij Ciivtis: 

lucillaris, siiffusalis, Wulker. 

A^nsfcya, Moot'e —hybla 2 oi(Jos, flavoiiwculataj Moore. 

Glosfiina, Gndnde —divitpHs, Guende. 

Aglossa, Aat?'£i!/c“*“(3iinidialiSj Giiinde. 

TUo geneva Hei-culm, Stcimnatapbora, Walker., also belong to 
tliis family. 

Family JEnnyckiidas, 

Pyinusta, Schraak. —absistalis, Walker, 

Tlio geaefa ElioJai ia and Horbida, Gnmde., also belong "10 11118 
family. 

Family Asopidte. 

Syngamia, Gndnde —octavialis, Walker, 

Agathodes, Gudnde —-ostentaljs, Geijer. 

LouciuodeSj sigulalis, melanoixilisj Guende. 

Tito following genera also belong to this family :—Dcsiiiin, We.d- 
%vood: iEdiodes, Bainca, fSidbia, Asopia, Sregapliysiv, Isojiteryx, Tq- 
rftstirt, Gudadc; Daraba, Walker: Agrotera, Scliranh: Ohiiauva, 
Ledmr. 

Family JJydrocampidie. 

Oligoatigraa, gibbosalis, crnssieoriialis, Gudnde. 

Ciitnclyata, TlnhneF —iJoriboealia, Walker: inagnificalis; Ililhier, 
Pnvaponyx, Jluhner —nftininlis, lincalis, Gudnde. 

Hydrocampa, Latreillc —picnlis^ depiinctalisj Gudnde, 
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Family Spilomelido}. 

Lopyrode?, Gudnie —IcpicLalis, (Diasemia ?) geometrali?; Walker, 
PlialiiiigiodeS), Gudnee — ^iieplalis, Ihihner. 

Z(}l)ronIa, Hilhnee —plutiisiili®, auroJinoalis, laofcifei'.'ili*;, Walker, 
Xlio gomis Pycnarmon, Lederer, belongs to this family. 

Family Marffarodidfe. 

Glypbodcs, Gndnia —stolalis, bivitvalis, dmrnalis, Giicn^c: acto- 
rionalis, ccesalis, iiuiTocalis, Walker, 

Pliakellamj Guildhui —indica, Saunders: translucifliiHs, Gudn^e. 
Blurgiironia, Ihihner —coiicliylalia, verlnmnalis, Ciudude: psit- 
tacaliSj Hilhner: Icodicealih, inartljeshi.salis,. 
phiyiieusalis, Walker, 

P^'gofepila, Gniaie —tyi’Cfalis, cosfcifcraiis, Gudude, 

Englypliis, Htlhner —procojoalis, Hubner: lulvi(lor.'ali«, Geyer. 
Ilui'giaj TFfd/.-c?'—defamatalis, Walker. 

The folbwing'genpra of Hiis fiimily are also found iii Bengal:-^ 
Mariica, Walker: Synclera, Cydalima, Piichyai’clies, Sisyropbora,. 
Ledmr : Heterocles, Filotlos, GuGide. 

. Family Botidkla\ 

AatuL-a, obx‘inus.alig, Walker, 

BofcyodoSj Qudnde — asialits, Gudnie. 

pectinicomalis, pabelialis!, iniiltilinoalirij solialis, 

■ Gudnde: caldnsalis, scinlsalh, tulklis, cuida-• 

salia, caletoralis, iopnsalis, mouesnsalis, 
illiaftlis, rutilalis, CEuicalis, amyntnsalis,. 
Walker. 

Ebulea, europgalisj Walker, 

To tliia family also belong Scopula,/ Godara, Guinde: 
and Dyssalkcta, Lederer. 

Tribe—Geometres. 

Family Umplertdida:. 

Urapteryx, Eeac/i—podalmata, Gndnde ; mnUistrigariUj Walker 
margaritata, Moore: crocopterata, Kollar. 
Cborudua, Walker —orebusaria, muaoolai’ia, rectata, Walker.. 
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Dnlima, iVibo/fi—aiiicaiu, gchistaeeariaj Mooi'e. 

Cimicoaes, castauearia, crueiifciria, Moorn. 

Other genera are Jiuebera, Huhner: Gbaerodesj Gtt^nde: Ljigyra^ 
Anzea, WalUr. 

Faiinly JinnovdidcG-^ 

Drcpanocles, circulifaria, Waller r argentilinea, i/wfi. 

Hyperythra, Gudn^—luti^ida, trilineata, Muore. 

Eiu-ynienn, iniigtaria, Moore. 

Orocalis, —lentiginosaria, aiigularia, Moore, 

The following Indian genera also belong to this family:— Lnx- 
iaria, Litbada, Erobomoqiba, Lycinma, Decetia, Oinj:ia, Walker: 
Caustolomfi; L' derer: Angeroma, Faiiisala, Agnidra aanens, Moore : 
Odontoptera, Btephms : Kclenia, llulner : ISndropia, Giidnde : Euno- 
BIOS, Treitschke. 

Funiily yEnocJiromiiJce, 

Mei'gana, TF(dicj—jcquilhiearia, restitutaria, Walker. 

The genus Goiotia, Moorey also belongs to this family. 

Family Amphidasiitklw. 

Tlio following genera belong to thi:i family :—AiupIhdasyg, 
Gndiide: Bazura, Walker. 

Family Boamiiidie. 

Hemeropbila, Guende: objectaria. 

Walker: basistrigai'ia, Moen'e, 

Oleora, Curtis —Yeuustiilaria; Walktr i fimbriata, pannosaria,. 
Moore. 

Boarinia, Treltsckke —alienaria, roparaUi, Walker: porspicuata„ 
coutiguutJi, Jl/i;o;v. 

Tophroaia, —acripturia, inucidaria, Walker: deufiline- 

uta, Moore. 

Hypochromu, Gudiide —viridaiia, varicoloiaria, tonebrosaria,, 
Moore. 

The following genera also belong to tins family :—Bargosa, 
Walker: Xaudranie,'?, Moote: Amblycbia, Ophtlinlinodes, E]i)}ios, 
.■ Giioplios, Trciihchke. 
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Family Geoniftridoi. 

Gcoinctra, Linn. —avicularia Gui'fuk: dontah, usta^ WaUev,-^ 
alboviridis, Afoore. 

Tlmlassocles, Gurnee —ciolatam, dissimulata, dissita, Walker .* 
sinuata, Moore. 

TliG following genera also belong to tbis family :—Thalora, 
ComibaBiia, Ihlbner ; Borfcft, Walker : Loxochila Ncnioria, Bailer i 
Agatliia, Gudade. 

Family Palyadidoi. 

The geuns Eumolea, Duncan, belongs to tins family. 

Family Diihyriidie. 

Auisodesj Gudnde —pliu-istriaria, Walker: sanguiuaria, diffusa* 
ria, jUoore. 

Family Acidatiido}. 

The following genera belong to this family ami are found in 
Bengal Hyi-ia, Stcpkois: Acidalia, IWUschke .* Timaiidra, Dupoi\~ 
chel: Di-apotodcs, Trygodes, Somatina, Argyris, Gudnde. 

Family Microniid<». 

Mioronia, Gudnde —fusciala, Cramer: ganuata, Gudnde : simpli- 
ciataj Afoore. 

The genera Myrtotaj Walker, and Crosia, Gndnde, also belong to 
this family, 

Family Caheriiila. 

Tlie genus Cabera, Moore, belongs to this family. 

Family Mucaiikloe. 

Macarin, Curtis —metagouaria, einersaria, permotaria, myunclaria, 
Walker: eleonaria^ Cramer, 

Krananda, Moore —semibyaliua, Moore, 

Family Fidoniidoe» 

Osicerda, Walker —alienata, Walker: Moore. 

Stenha, sacraria, Linn. 

The following genera also belong to this family 5—Aspilotes, 
Treilschke: Zomia, Moo^'e: Nobilia, Docirura, Maroala, CaprUia, 
Walker. 
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5\imUy Zereniidw, 

Tho following geiiora belong to this family.—Hhyparia, Bitlner :■ 
Piirciiiaj Giiciidfi Nclcyiwla; W<jdK4i' .* A.braxiiSj L^dcli ,* "Viiidusui’aj 
Moore. 

Family l^armtiid<xi. 

LiU’entlaj Dni)onchel—9:iv‘Ai-A, Moore: fissiferata, Walker. 

ScoVosivY, StejjJi^a?—^miTwosabi, atrosJapatoL, dabiosata, Walk^v 
obIi{iuisignatft, venimaculata, Moore. 

Psyi-a^ Walker —caneatsb Walker: siniilariaj Moore, 

Cidai’iu, TreiYsc/ii-e—ititCL’plngata, Gn^nid: inextricata, Walker 
bignata, viridata, Moore, 

The folloAving goiioia alj^o belong to this fiunily:—Oporabiaj 
Stephens: Eiipithocia, CurlU: Sauris, Goremia, Gu^nde: llolaiiippe^, 
Diiponchel: Aufciclen, Stephens: Auidiaimuj Gaudaiiiies, Moore. 

Family lUuholiidce. 

The genus Anaitis, Duponchely belongs to this fainilj’:. 

Tribe—Orambicesi 

Family Gallerido}, 

Propaebys, Walko) —iiigrivena. Walker: ImGaWsyMoore, 
Apsnrasrt, Moore —raduuis, Westwood, 

The gonu3 Tocooiosida, Walker, also belongs to this family 
Family Ct'amhidis.. 

Brihaspa, Sfoore—atrostiginoBaj Moore. 

The following genera also belong to this family Hamiln,. 
Moore : Oriiinbius, Apuriiua, Acara, Esolmta^ Walker: Sohajuobius^ 
Soirpopliaga, Calamotrepha, Zeller. 

Tribe—Tortriceff. 

Family Nycteolida. 

Tho following gonora belong to tliis family ;—H^dophiU; Huh- 
ner: Tyana, Aphii&ia, Walker. 

Family Torlricida. 

Cerau, Walker —stipatana, onustaua^ Walker. 

Tho genus iEincno; Walker, idso- belongs to this family.. 
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Tribe—Tineines. 

3?amily Tincidce. 

Adola, WaUcer —gemmella, grisiGplIa) Walsinff. 

To this family belongs the following geiieniTinea, Sta{7ilon: 
Porsica, Alavonu, Hapsifera, Walker, 

Family IJyponomentkla, 

Hypoiiomeiita, Zell. —lapidollns, Wahing. 

Paecadia, erinineella, hockingeUa, WaUing. 

To this family belongs the follo^^mg geuera;—Attova, Walker : 
Anesyebia, Huhner : Lampronia, Zeller, 

Family Plutellid^, 

To this family belongs the genus (JcTcstomn, LatreiUe, 

Family Gelechulce, 

To tliis family belong the following genera r—Dopi‘C''.saria, 
Jiaio.s Pinsitta, ^y^i^ker: Parasia, Daponehel: Aaarsia, Gelecliia, 
iEcophora, Zeller: Butalis, Ti'eiL 

Family Gracillarida. 

To this family belong the following genera;—Glracillaria, Coris- 
cium, Ornix, Zeller. 

Family Elachistida. 

To this family belong the following genera Cosmoptcrix, 
Uilbner: Atkinsonia, Lozostoma, Slainton. 

Family lAthocolletidce, 

The genus LitbocoDetis, Zeller, belongs to tliis family. 

Family Zyonelidm, 

The genus Pliyllocnislis, Zeller, belongs to this family. 
HYMKKOPTERA. 

The order Kymeiioptera (membrane joiiied-wiiigctl) conipii.se.s 
the insects coimnouly IcnowTi as fiiits, bce.s, wasp.'!, saw-flies and 
ichneumonSj and is distinguished by the posterior wings being fur¬ 
nished with hooks by which they arc joined on to the posterior 
margin of the fore-iving-s and thus become united for the purpose of 
flight. Tlie Hymcuoi)tora undergo a com- 

I ynicnoptoia. plcto mctamorphosis. Tliebody is composed 
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of tho usual tlireo: parts, head, thorax and a^idomen. The head 
is fumished with a month, eyas and antenna?. The month is form¬ 
ed for mastication or prelionsioa, ftxnopt in the hoes, in avMcIi a suc¬ 
torial apparatus is developed. The month is fnrnishrd v itli mandibles, 
inaxillm and an upper and under Hp and four j)alpi or feelers, two max¬ 
illary and two labial. The under jaws and under lip arc goiiorally 
long and narrow, fixed deep in the cavity of the head by leiigthen- 
cd muscles, somewhat tabular at their lon'er portion and often fold¬ 
ed at their extremity and serving rather for the transniissiou of 
nutritive jiiice.s than for mastication projicrly so-called. The true 
eyes are compound, hut in addition all are provided with thi'eo simple 
eyes or ocelli. Tlio antcunaj are usuall}’ thread-like or hair-like, 
but vary in form in the dilfercnt families, and often in the indivi¬ 
duals of diftereiit sexes in the same species. There are four mem- 
biaiious wings of liomooeneous texture, and usually veined instead 
of reticulated. The posterior pair are iisimlly smaller than the an¬ 
terior pair, and all are, as a rule, transparent, though some species 
possess clouded or spotted wdngs. Tho thorax is divided into tliroo 
segments, to which are attached the log*?. The fir&t segment is very 
short, and the two others are closely united. In one division the 
irocliaiitcrs of the legs aro attached to the femora by a single articu¬ 
lation, and in the other division by two joints. The tarsi or feet 
arc hve-jointod. Tho abdomen consists of 5-9 sognients attached to 
the thorax either by its entire breadth (se.'ssilc) or by a slender stalk 
(pcdicled). The female is furni.slicd with an appendage called an 
ovipositor or egg-placer, which in some species, provided W’ith a poi¬ 
son sac and gland, can be converted into a weapon of offence or de¬ 
fence. Tho larva? of tho Hymenoptera resemble little worms : 
where the food is around thorn they aro wdiite, fat, legless grubs ; but 
where, like the lavvas of butterflies, they have to feed on leaves and 
the like, they develop thoracic or true legs and a number of false 
or abdominal legs adapted to their mode of life. Most of the larva? 
oncloso tliomselves in a cocoon before they imdergo the change into 
the pupa state. The apodal lai'vai feed on in&ects provided for 
them by their mother, who either carries Ihe food to her young or 
lays her eggs in the lan'm of .some other species that supplies in its 
living body sufficient nourishment for her young. Among.st bees, 
tho neuters act as nurses to the helpless young, and arc careful, 
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Jitjcurate and patient altoudaut?. The perfect insects of the oi'iler 
Uvc, fov the most part, t>i\ vegetahlo substances. 


ClftBSificalion. 


The insects of tins order are dUtributetl into two groat divisions : 

(]) Acitlciiiaf in ivhicli the Irocliantor irf ut- 
iached to the femur by a single joint and 
the ovipositor is provided -with a poison, gland ; (2) Tt^i'chnuitic 
{])itroLlia) in which the trocdiautor is attached to the fciinir by a 
double articulation and the ovipositor is not used as a weapon of 
defenee. This latter division is susceptible of a fiirlhor separation 
into Securifera and SpiciiUfei'a, explained below. Tlie diatributioii 
of the families will then bo as follows ;— 


I.-ACULEATA. 

■a, Iletcvoyynd —social and soUtaiy iiats. 

b. Fossores —sand-wasps, 

c. Fiploplcra —true Wasps* 

d. Anlhophila —bees. 


II,-TEREBEANTIA. 

A. Secueifeiia, in which the abdomen is joined to the thol’nx 
by its entire width and tho larvflc have legs anti live on vegetablo 
juices and tho ovipositor fofius either a sliort-'saw or exported 
borer. 

a. Tentlircdinido} —saw-flies* 

b, Sincid(e —borers. 

B. Spiculifeha, in which tlio abdomen is joined td the tlioras 
by a stalk, the Iarva 3 are legless and live on aiiiiniLl food, (except 
Bonie gall-insects). 

a. Cipiipidce —gall-flies. 

h. CA«Zci(hV?c 2 —cliiofly parasite.? on insecU. 

c, Proclotnjjiidoi —chiefly parasites. 

d. Ei'anidce —'parasites on cockroaolies. 

€. Bracomdoi —parasites on insects. 

/. Tchneumonida :—on insects. 

The niimbor of known specie.? ha.s been estimated at 17,000, but 
the actual number in existence must bo four times as gieat* 

31 
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iiimXlatan distdicts 


TJig sU’iictnro of the wing^ and tlio nninre and number of tiui 
non'urcs and of the colls or intermocliatG 

Nematiou of ILe ivings. t i i 

spaces and their ramincations has sevYRd as 
the basis of claasifieation in the system of Juriae and may be biiefly 
noticed. Tho wings have fow iiervnre.s, and avlicii they are jjresont 
they proceed from the hade or the co.sta towards the apex wliich 
they may or may nob reach. Hie marginal ami Fub-inarginal 
norvurcs arc the more important and tho diacoidal and lanceolato 
cells- As observed by a writer on this subject, tbo ai iangemcnt of 
ilio llervul•e^, though showing great diversity in form, is, within cer¬ 
tain limits, remarkably constant. Their nso in classification does 
not lead to the formation of artificial gron]JS, for wo find that the 
oxisteuco of a particular arraiigoment of Ihe iiervuros iji a liyino- 
no))tovons insect denotes ihe presence of other characters. Tho nou- 
ration diflers, however, in ever}’' family and even in tlie genera 
of tho same fain'dy, and tho torininology in general use may 
bo gathered from tho explanalioua altachcd to tho following 
fiourcs :— 


ITfci. A. 

^j/iZruina'oH—Wing 1, marginal cells 2, apponOicnlar cell: 3 fo C, fiiib- 
maiginal cuWa: 7 to 9, discoivlal ceils* iO, costal ccU: 11, 12, Innnerivi ceils, nnd 
13, lanceolate cell : o, b, e,Bub-morginal ncrvurcs. d, laHol uerrure • e,/, recurrent 
ncrv'urcB, 



£z;(lMnn/ion—n,t! 08 tai(’raili»i}iicmirD: b, aY*lcal mfirgln: c, poslctlornmr* 
gin: (/, post-cosful (ciibitul) ncrviirc . e, ertemo-raedial (Ijrachinl) ncvvure.y^ 
anal (lirftohial) nervure; g, transrcreo-mciJial ncrvurc! b, radial neivnrc: i, 
Cubital norv’ui'CH.A, diacoiilal nemicot Z, suMUcoidal newntc*. tji, eub-nmv" 
gilul nerviireB », rteurreufc ncmires; o, Btigiiifl, and p, basal neivuros 3, costal 
cell' 2 to J, linmcral (branchial) cells, cxternnl, intermediate and inteuml: 6, 
marginal (rajliil) cell G toO.fiist to foiiitli sub-nJnrgmal (cubital) cclla* n, 
12,14, di?cndal cells, internal, intermeJiate nnd external. 10, 13, poaierior cells, 
intcvuRl w\\l cxtcwip^l. 
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FiG. B. 



nurginnl; 9,appendicular; 3to (1,Bub-marginal; 7to9,ili» 
coidnl, 10,costal; H) 12,brancliIal)iuidI3,litncGolntcccIltisca. rt,i, c, aub marginal 
uorrures; d, bnsnl nerv^uro; e,f^ rccnrrcnt nerriirea (Enc. Brit.) 

Tlio immerons species of ants existing in India will wtII repay 
Gxaiiiiiiatiou. The cominoubluck aut {F. compressa, Fabr.) of our 
gardens, with its numerous society and its army of wingless neuters, 
can bo observed in almost every town. The red ant {F. smarandimf 
Fabr.) of the mango groves is also easily found. It iiwkes its nosfc 
far up in the branches from the living leaves by draiviiig them to- 
gctlior and attaching them to each other by a fine web which is 
spun from tile mouth of the workers. The red ants arc the most 
ftei'CQ and cpiarrolsoiue of the Avliole tribe, anil athick not only the 
blaclv ants but also foroiga colonies of tlioir oivn species. In sonio 
parts they are used to get rid of colonics of w’asps, and for this pur¬ 
pose a branch of the iiHiiigo tree be.iring a red aut's nest is oavefully 
cut down and carried to the neighbourhood of tlic wasps’ nest. 
The latter seem to be at once aware of tlieir driugor and fight dos- 
jicrately, but in the end tlioy fall an easy prey to the red ant, wlio, 
not satisfied ivith its victory, attacks in its hiind rago every living 
thing that a]iproaehGS it, and in some species its Into is very severe. 
The bodic} of the winged females of this species are of a fine apple- 
green colcur. A minute brown species is often found near the foot 
of a or tree w'bere while ants have mado their galleries, 
and if this protection bo removed, the small ants soon enter in 
myriads and bring hack between every two or three, a fat, struggling 
white ant, and if the operation be repeated often enough,, the latter 
will cease to infest that particular tree. A rafoiis species (i'', 

2 ^eSf Jord,) occupies boles in the ground in jungly timcts and fro- 
queiitly announces its presence to those who incautiously sit down 
near its haunts by inflicting a sharp stinging bite. Another spe¬ 
cies alFooting similar localities is that hajipily named F. jjrocsmomlis 
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Ly Jordon, It is sometimes to Le seen forming donso columna 
niaiiy yards long in full marob from one part of a forest to anotlioi\ 
Dead beetles, drowned flics and otlior insects are all carried off by 
ants -^Adio sometimes make sad. liavoe, in a siuglo night, in a collec¬ 
tion of insects not properly protected. Close to tbe true ants coino 
tho Dorfjlid(e, of -wliiob one species makes it,s nest in Ibo floor or 
■walls of houses and liTes in societies, swarming at certain seasons* 
Ill the genus Mp'micay tlio ant is provided with a sting with ivliich 
it can produce a tronblesome swelling. The family 2lutillklce, which 
is joined hy most authors to the Foi'mieidiE^ contains certain small 
brightly coloured solitary insects of ivliich tlic fomales resemble tho 
neuters of ants in being wingless. So far as is liithorto kumvii they 
are found only as parasites on hiiinblc-bces. 

Tho tribe Fussores, or diggers, comprise species resembling tho 
ants as well as others having the appearance of true -wasps and 
some peculiar to the tribe. They are carnivorous in their hahitu 
and excavate celled chambers in tlio ground and even in wood ov 
walls in which to store up food for their larvm. The food consists 
of insools hennrabed by the poison, of their sting, and in this state 
of lethargy capahlo of living for months and furnishing tho young 
fossor with its natural food, the living tissue of other insects. Tho 
sand-wasp'!, mason-wasps, and house-wasps belong to the same tribe, 
The true "wa^ips aro distinguif*lie<l fiom the Fo^sorcs by having their 
wings disposed longitudinally Avlicn iu rei)Ose, wdiilo the eyes are 
roniform and reach to or near to tho base of the mandibles. Some 
are social in their habits and all are carnivorous. Tho false wa.spg 
belong to this section as well as Eumencs. Amongst 
tho true wasps {Ve-ipidfe) there are males, females and neuters or 
workers living in societies more or less permanent, JLiny of them 
construct their nests of paiiyi-aceoiis substances, and it is in one spe¬ 
cies of this tribe that Siebold discovered that tho males originated 
hy parthenogenesis fiom infocundsitod eggs. To tho bees belong 
Iho liuinble-bce, carpentor-boe, infisou-hco and tlio bonoy-bee, all of 
which live on vegetable siibstaiice.s. Chalicodoma semivestita buikls 
exactly tho .‘same .sort of ovate mud neat on walls as its European 
representative, and several species of JUe^achile have the same leaf¬ 
cutting habits as elscivhero. Of the c.arpenter-hco {XiiJoeopa) there 
nro many examples, and throe .species known collectively as hhuu^m 
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ai'o common in the Kiimaon foresls, wlievo thoy do iinicli danmgo to 
timber. The larger of the tlirco attacks tlio wood-woik of bnildingg 
and tlio dead-wood of felled timber ; whilst tlio brown species IItos 
in colonic-i and bores into living trees \%heTe it constructs its sis- 
collcd abode. The third species is tlio smallest, but is also tlio most 
numerous and lives iu societies and specially .selects tlio hahlu 
(^Adina cordlfolia) ns its homo. The Witionm nlien enraged is, as 
noted by Moorcroft, a very formidable antagonist, and occasionally 
causes much suffering to men and cattle from its sting. Tho 
species of hoiicy-beo .are not numerous and the workers diffor 
from each other very little in appearance. It is only when the two 
sexes and Lhoir w'orkors are compfired that specific distinctions can 
he well e-stablisliod. A, dorsata (Eabr.) suspends its comb from 
tho brauclios of trees without any outward protection, and is one of 
tho more common Indian species, but variable in appearance. In 
some places tlio male is reddish yellow with the ujtper portion of 
tho thorax, tho .scape of tho aiiteunm and the outside of the posterior 
tibia) and metaiarsus black. In the worker.s the abdomen is yellow 
with the apex more or less dusky or only with tho two basal seg¬ 
ments yollowi.sh rod. A. indica (Fabr.) is, however, tho more com¬ 
mon and is somewhat smaller than tho honey-bee of Europe, It is 
kept by tho villagers in Kumaon iu a hivo made out of a log of 
wood and lob into tho wall of the owner’s dwelling. The inner side 
is closed by a sliding door and the onter has a small opening to per¬ 
mit the entrance and exit of the bees. The bees are driven out by 
knocking on tho innoi* side of the hive, and after they have flown 
tho outer hole is stopped and the honey is removed, after which tho 
bees are allowed to return. Tho honey of tlio Sor valley collected 
in this way is in high repute for its richness due to tho groves of 
Bassia hit^racaa, on tho flowers of which tho beos food. In many 
place.? the honey produced by wild bees is equally good, but in 
others it produces a sort of intoxication very distressing whilst it 
lasts. Tho Bhabar honey is therefore not much sought after 
unless collected by experienced and trustworthy hand.?. 

Tlie Tentliredhmlo} or s.'iw-flics and Siricidm or borer.? nro very 
numerous in species and individuals. The former are provided 
with a dmiblo .sa)v with which the female pierces tho leaves or bark 
of plants to secure a place for her eggs. The larva) resemble those 
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of the Lcpidoptora, the chief tlifFcrenco being that thny have six or 
more pair of menibrauoos legs, whilst the larvtG of the ])uttcrf]y have 
never inoie tliaii five. One species frequently attacks the piiio and 
destroys it by removing the leaves : aiiollicr infests the rose and 
another tlie imported frnifc-trees. TIio long ovipositor of the Sinw 
enables it to pierce deep down in the bark of the Oonifertc in order 
to lay its eggs and provide a suitahlo place for its larva?. 

The Chrfjsiditlcu arc small-bodied flies with a shining metallic 
lustre found as parasites on bees and wasps. The Cynipidee or 
g.all-insucts are those that e.m'se galls on the leaves and branches of 
plants to serve as food and lodgings for Us yonng. An instance 
ni.'iy be seen on any of the poplar trees about Kaini Tal and on 
breaking open the gall, tho-fat, legless grubs will ho found in all 
stages of growth siirroniided hy a cottony ivljitG substance, the uso 
of nhich is not known. Tho Chalcklidia comprise an innneuso 
number of nihiuto insects having brilliant metallic bodies of a green 
lustro and whioli are found as para&Ite.s on other insocts or on corn. 
Tho Pvoclotvppkke aro nsoally of a- brown or I’cd colour and are also 
parasites. The Mvul^idcn are parasites ou cockroaches, and tho 
IcJmenmonkkc and Praconidoi are found as parasites on all orders of 
insects. 


HYMENOPTERA—^Ants, bees, wasps. 

1. AOUtEATA 
Tribe—Heterogyna, 

Family Fonmeida:. 

Fonnic.i, Linn .—crinita (N. I.). Smith: coinpressn (Xii,)', cincras- 
cens (Mad,), cylindrica, elongata (]\Iad.)y 
conica (3Iatl.), ruficornis, gigas, abdomiiialis 
(N. L), carbonaria, Fubr.: assimilis (Mad.), 
nana (My.s.), rnfoglauca (Mad.), pliyllophila 
(Mad.), .siricta (Mai.), timida (Ma).), vagans 
(Ma].),volox (Mai.), loiigipes (Toll.) Jerdom 
ardon.s (Dee,), impotuosa (Bom), callid.a 
(Dec), Intea (N. I.), gibbo.sa (In), Smith t 
prismatica, scricea, quadrilnteru (Mad.), 
Mayr* 
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Polyrhacliis, SniitJi. —bilmmatns, Dnmf: lactcipoiini'? (X. I.), 
Smith : haslsitiib (In.), scxj-pinoiiisi (In.), relii- 
ceus (Blad,), rastcllatiis, Latr, : uklificans 
(Mai), sjivicoia (In.), Jenlm, 

CEcoiiliylla, Smith —^Qmarngdiiia (N. I.), Fuhr. 

Family Odoniomachidwy Mayr. 

Brcpanagnatluis, Smith —sallator (Mad.), Jerdon, 

Family Poneridos. 

Poncva, Latr, —seulpta (Mai.), stenocboilos (Mai.), procession- 
all's (InOi affinis (Mai.), puniila (Hal), Jetdon: 
.sculprata (N". I.), iridipcnnis (N. I.), Smith. 
Family My7'micid(e. 

Myrmica, Xa/r.—^vastator, Iiumilis (Bom.), Lidontata (CuL), 
nigifrons, Stnith: difliisa (In.), coaca (Jly.^.), 
tarda (Mai), fodieu’j (Mai.) Jerdon: inolesta, 
Saij. 

Myrmecina, Curtis —pilicornis (Bom.), SmWt. 

Mjn'inicarla, Saund. —bruunea, j8an/irZ.; criiiita (Mad.), Smith. 

Paeudomyrina, Gu^r .—^minuta (Mod.), rafipes (Salem), rufo- 
nigra (Mad ) nigra (Mad.), Jerdon: atrata 
(Bom.), IjBviccps, Smith. 

Cromatogastor, Kirbii (My.s.), Sijkes. 

Atfca, Si ZVer^.—desirnctor (In.), doniicola (Mad.jMellore), rnfa 
(Mai.), dissimilis (Mai), floricola (Mad., 
Telli.), Jerdon: inslabilis (N, L), Smith. 

Pheidole, TFcal—providoiis (Poona), Sykes.' malabavica (SlaLl, 
diftusa (IiiOi divciraa (Mys.), minor (Mad.), 
affinis (Mill.), quadrispino&a (ilal.), Jerdon, 
Family Ci'ffptorcridcc. 

Meranoplns, Smith —bicolor (Mad., Cal.), Giiir. 

Oataulacus, Smith. —granulutus, Latv. 

Family Doi'ylidoi. 

Porylus, Zair.—labmtng (Doo., As.), longlcomis (Bon.), Shich: 

oricntalis (Ben.), hinclostanua (Pauj.), 

Smith, 
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^[liciusj 57iU(,'/:.— rmil>iguus (Pnnn), Shuch: juiIjcsccus (N. I.), 
Smith: ccrUiSj iVest. 

Family ThynnUla. 

I.swara, TT'fsi.—lutca, West.: fasciata (Smcl), Smith. 

Family MulilUdfe. 

Metliocti* Lttii’.—orientalis (N, L), Smith. 

Mutilla, Limi.—iudsGa, Lmn. ; glabrata, nigripos, Fah\ : rugosa, 
Oho.: 6-macttlata, Swed.: beugalcnsis,aualis, 
rafogastm (Ncp.), dmiidiata, 5)5. Far(/.: an* 
tennata, argeniipes, auviivona, blaiida, dives, 
divcrsa, indostana (Mad,), Miranda, nobilig 
(Mad.)i optiQia, opulenta, pulchrhia (Mad.), 
roprmsentaiis, reticulata, rufiveiitris, semiau- 
rata, aulica (N. I.), piisilla (N. I.), fmieravia 
(N. I.), uuifasciata (N, I.), reg'a^ Smith : indica, 
hinn. 

Apfeorogyna, Latr. —mutilloides, Smith. 

Tribe—Possoreg. 

Family Scoliadce. 

Myzine, Lair. —diiniJiata (Bea.), Gu4r. r authraeina, pefciolata, 
Madraspataiin, fu&cipenni.s, Smith. 

Tipliia, FaZ>j'.—hirsuta (N. I), rafipos (N. L), rufo-femoi'ata 
(N. I.), Smith. 

Scolia, Fahr. —4-pustalata (Mad.), rubigiuosa Fair. : csnrulans, 
Si. Fa/i'g. : apicicornis, apioalis, Gudr.: 
patricialis, Bur/n.: Iris, ICln^: erratica, 
instabdis, pulchra, |.spccifica, rivida (Mnd.), 
vcnusta, peraonata (.As.), ignita (As.)^ uudata, 
forvida (Bom.), Smith: iusignis, Saup. : bilu- 
nafca, (Kep.),splendida,nobilis, siizus (Mad.), 
Sauss. 

Flis, Fahr. —litigiosa rabromaculata, cximia, habrocoma, luctii- 
osa, (As), Smith; auveicollis, parviila, St. 
Fa?’ff. : margiuolla, Kiuff ; tlioracica, aiiuuluta 
quadrifasciata grossa^ Fahr. : asiafcica, hir- 
snta, SaU88, 
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Family PompilUlo!. 

PoinjnlinS; Fair. —anal^ fulviponnij!, Fni^y. .• coaiptn'’, doj-calj.j, 
St. ;lenostrsitus (Bum ), hone-stu?', Jlud- 

raspatamis, pcJimciilatii:5, unifafeciatii*!, oaM’ii- 
lens (JiT. I.)j Smith. 

Priocnomis, Schiodte —liiscns (Mad.), Fubr: peronviuun (Cal.), 
Smith. 

Agonia, Schiudle —blaudu, (Bon.), GnJr. . Hncta, cjBiulca, fosHnala, 
Smith. 

Pcpsi.s, Fair —Dyocleno, Smith. 

Forrcola, St fencsfcrata (Mad.), Smith. 

Macromoi’is, St. Farg. —splcudida, ^'lolacca (As.), St. Fing, 

Mygnimia, Shuck. —^flava, Drury : flitTiconiis (Jlad.), Fthr. ; 

Siovera, 7V«/‘y; aiidax (As!.), f<*ne>l:i’ata (A^.), 
perploxa (Mad.), bel!ieos-a (IIl'h), 5a!^t>siiiia 
(Bom.), iniormedia (N. I.), Atvopo^, Smith. 

Coropalo.s, Lab'. —^flavo-picta, luscipcimis, onial.i, Smith. 

Pumily Sphegiiice. 

Aminopliila, 7C»%. —or^diUrocophala (Paiij.), Flibr.: IjaHiili.s 
(Paiij.), iiigripo.-j (Mad.), laivigata (Mad., 
Bom.), dimidiata (In.), olcgaiis (Paiij.), atri- 
2)ea (Bom.), punctaia (N. L), vagaljuiida 
(?r. I.), Smith : Smiiinif AtfA/. 

3V‘]opa}i33j Lah\ —3nadr.‘i‘»i)atann3 (In.)j Fxbr.: Soliori, Spjnolio 
(Bom.), coromandolicu*!, Si. Fury. : bi'iigalrm- 
fiih, T)nhl. : bilinoatus (Bom.), }iictas, scpera- 
tiis (Bom.), Siuilk. 

Clilorion, L>alr. —lobatnm, sidcndidum (K. I.), Ftihr.; molaso- 
mn (Uilml.), vogalu (Sind), Smith: asjieum 
(Mad.), Spin. 

S^dicx, argcntahi (M.), Fabricii (Mad.), Vuhl. : fviTii- 

ginea, vicipa, St. Fury.: ilavo-vcstita, Smith. 

Ilarpactopns, SwiV/t—criidolH (Mad.), nivosiis (N. I.), Smith. 

I^u-asphex, Siniih~-fevvo^\a (Mud. Born,), Fubr, 

Ainpnlox, Juvim —oomprosba (Mai.), Fuhr. 

Xi-ii'ogma, cmnilea (Mad., N, I.), TfVs^. 

32 
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Family Larrida. 

LniTaJn, imfA.'—auraleuta (Tifad.), manra (j\ra{l.)j Tahv.: simil- 
lima, conspicua, argyroa (N. I), subtos^e- 
lata, exilipes (N. I.), jaciilatov (N. I.), vps- 
tita (N. I), Smith. 

TacLyles, fan;:.—iiilidulus (Mad.,raiij.), rppaiicliiSjFal?'.; tarpa- 
tn^, fenidus, moiictavius modcstus. 

Smith. 

A&tatOj orieiitalis, agilis, Smith. 

Pitioii, Spin, —iiigosus, Smith. 

Family Scmhicido}. 

Pcmbcx, F«tr.~-oUvacca (Mad.), hinata (^lad.), Fahr.: trepnii- 
da, sulpUurcscons (Mad., Panj.), Uald. 
Family Nyssonida. 

Larra, fasciata (Mad.),jve.‘?pifirmis (Mad.,Panj,), Fahr.: 

Delessortii (Mad.), Gu&.: blandiua, racla- 
noxantlia, nicllea, nubili] (n lis, riifcscens 
(Panj,), comuta (Bom.), SmiiL 

Nysson, Lair.' —basalis, Smith. 

Gorytes, Latr. —pictns (Mad.), amatoriua, ti’icolor, Smith. 

Ilarpactus, Shuck. —ornatus (N. L), Smith, 

Family Cnibnn'da!. 

Trypoxylon, iaO'.— pileatnm (Mad.), nccmmilator, Smith. 

Oxybelus, Latr, —agiiis, tiidonl;atii;j, raficoi’iiis, aabulo.sus, squa- 
mosns, Smith. 

Crabro, ZVi5>’.—fusciponnis, argontatns, St.Farg.: flavo-pictiis 
(K. I.), inaignis, Smiih. 

Family Cerceridat. 

CercGris, laO'.—intorstmota (Mai.) Fahr.; flavo-picta (N. I.)^ 
Pilaris (N.L), instabilis, mastogaster (Mad.), 
orientalia (Mad.), vigilaiis (Mad.), fervons 
(K, L), albopicta (Bom.), viscosus, nifiiiodis, 
"Velox, Smith: bilaseiatus, Gut'r. 

Pbiiantlins, pnlchemiima, sulphui-eus (N. I.), depredator, 

elegans (N. I.), Smith. 
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Tribe—Diploptera,. 

Family Eiimeniila, 

EiimoiiGS, eii'cinalis, conica, eswriuns, Fobr.: flavopicla, 

Blanch.: affinissima, xanthiu’a, Edwarclsii 
(Bom,), Clanchardii (Mad), oxigiia, indiaiia, 
brevirostrata, deprcssa, qiiadiispino&a, Smuss, 

Monteznniia, Sclkss. —indica, Saussiire. 

Illiyucluiiin, Sauss. —uitidulmn, hasmorrliouLile, bniiiiiGiim 
(Bon,), carnaticum (Bon., Mad.),argentatnm, 
Fah)\. bengalcDSO, ntniin, njctaIJicum (Mad.), 
Slolljn, dicliotomuni, Sauss. 

OJyncriia, Lair —Sioholii, punctns, pnnctatipounis, ovnlis, difti- 
ni.9, intricatus (Ben.), guttoius, 

Family Vcspidfjs. 

Bolonoffaster, — indion*?, Bauss. 

Jcai’ia, Sluss. —'iuarginata(Ma(I )fSl.Farg.: ari^loeratica, formosa, 
ai'tiFex,picta,/SaK«s .• fen’ugiuca(Miul },Fci5r.; 
pendiila (Bareilly), variegata (Puna), Smith, 

Polistos, i/fzjfr.—Ijobrajus, stigma, Fabr.: orientalis, Kivhfj: con- 
fusus, Smith: lioplitos, .Sagittarius, Sawsa. 

Vespa, Linn .—orieutalis, Linn,: cinc^ (Mad), affinis, anali^, 
bicolor, L'abr.: vcliitiiin, St. Faiy. : aniaria 
(N, I.), obliterahi (N. I.), inagiiifica (Mus.), 
basaliSj{i^cp,),crabroiiifoi’mid, diicali.s, Sinilh 
dairjioideSf 
Tribe—Anthopbila. 

Family Andrenidfs. 

Prosopis, Fubr .—mixta, Smith, 

S|)liecode.s, Lnt)'. —fiiscipennis (M. I.), apicatus, SniUh, 

Nouiui, Lal)\ —crassipes (Mad), curvipea (Mad.), strigata. 
Fab)'.: basalis, iridesceiis, Elliottn, (Cal, 
Mad.), oxybeloidcs (Him.), sillietica, capibita, 
(N, L), clypeata, fcndda (Bee.', combusta 
(Bom.), pilipca I.), Buddlia, sykesiana 
(Dec.), lF^st.;nurifrous(As.),«iinillima(Cal), 
scutellata (Gal.), thoracicu (Gal.), antenuata 
(Bom., Oudli), Smith. 
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Lntr. —jvTc>]rtnfimis (N. I), (N. I), filljosccns 

(N. I), I'ligulaln^ (N. I); constricLufj (N. I), 
liici«lijioiinis (N. I.)» xanfchogiifitlius (N. I.), 
fiiiitirialiH (N. I.), Smilli. 

(!yalliocova, Smith —nojicornis (Oul.), Smith. 

Aiidreiia, Fuhr. —rxagcns, Smith, 

Family Aitidce. 

Llllmi’gn-, L'lty. —alratuji, Smith. 

I'linlicotltjni.'i, 8/ RfUiWostiiji, Smith. 

'Mi'gacliilc*; Lc>tr. —ilisjnncialaiiala^/'tfi')*.. diinidiata, nntliracina, 
vostita, conjniicta (Ben.), umLriponnis (Nep ), 
{‘ttlvQ-vc■^tila (Bom.), riifipe*^, iiuitatvix, vtvft- 
vcnti'i.s, fralerna, moiiticola, (A.s), cavljonaria 
("N. I.), ceplialotos (N. I.), (N. I), 

volnliua (N. I.), bicolor, fasciculataj Smith. 

r'roeisa, Jiirine —Uish’io, Fabr. 

f’evatina, La^r.—Hiuiilliina, liicroglyjdiica (K. I.), S?iuth: y'lriiMfi, 
Gudt'. 

Allodapp, Si. Fur//, —’marglnatn, Smith. 

Noimida, Fal)V ,—solilavia (N. I.), decoiata (N. I,), adusla,Sirti</t: 
Lipn iiclatn, Fabr. 

Ociilioxy^, Latr. —ducalis, apicata (N. L), capitata (N. 1), ai’gou- 
tifron.s, basnlis, cunoatus, coufusurf, Smith, 

Steli*', Petit-—eaulioiuivia (N". I), Smith, 

Tutralonia, Spin. —Dnvancolii (Ben.)>iSb floralia, ologana, 

Smith. 

AntbopLora, Lah\ —zonata, Linn: fasciata, bicinctn, Fabr.: vio- 
lacGa, Hub-caemlcaj St. Farg.: confusa, uivco- 
cincta, Smith, 

Xylocopn, ruficornis, foncslrata (Ben.), caaruloa, Fabr,: 

restuaiift, ; latipes, Li'ury: verticali>i, 

iridiiiennis, A'iridipcnniHj fcmiginea (Bon), 
dissMiuilis (Mad.), coUai-is (Bcu.), Oliviovi, ovi- 
dailcea, (Bon.), aurijicniiis, (Ben ), St. Farg.: 
lunutii (Mad), iiidiea (Mad ), King: tenms- 
capa (Mad., As), .• fliivo-nigrc.scons 

(As.), basalis (N.I), acutipeiuii.s (As), pro- 
■\ida, itifescous, igoita (Bom.), Smith. 
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Bombus, Latr .—tunioahis I.), riifo-f!i'<ciahis {N. I.), litoinor- 

rhoidalis (?f.T),fimeiarluN{N,I),,‘-iinilis(X.L), 
oi’icntaH>, Ibruiosiis, exiiniiis (As.), Smith. 

Ti’iooaa, /nrbitf—vklua, St. Fary. 

A[)is. Linn. — iiidica [=Df'l(‘S9Grl:ii (Had.), Gatr. : Pcrrotetlii 
Gner.: Peronii, socialis (Bon.), Lntr.'] (In.); 
dursiiliti [=zonal;a, Gti^r.: Ijicolor, IClvy: nigri- 
pennN, Zafj’.], florea [—lolinta and reuilur- 
niifi), Smith) ami iudica, Lair.']) Fair, 

Tribe-n—DITROOHA. 

A. —Securifera. 

Family Tenihredinidfe. 

Lopbynis, Fair. —(N.-W. P.), Linn. 

llylotonia, Latr .—albocincta (Nop.), xantliogaster (Nc^p.), liitea 
(N. I.), bipiinctata, intorsHtialis (Darj.), 
simlaensis (Panj.), Cumt'jm: jauthina (Nop), 
King. 

Atbalia, it’fio/j.—spiiiariim, Fahr. : tibialis, Camron, 

Monopliadiuis, Smith —caiinlcscens (Nep.), beiigaleiisis (Bon.), 
Cameron. 

Allaiifcus Smith. —fcrocbaiitci*at«s (N. I.), Cam. 

Pacliyprotasisj Ilartiy. —versicolor (N, I.), rapso, albiciiicta 
(Him.), Cam, 

Macropbya, Kluy —rolnndiventri^ (N. I.), Cam. 

Tcntlircdo, S. Str. —metallica (H. I.), elypeala (N. L), xan- 
thoptora (Nep.), indica (N, I.), ItiUfasciata, 
simulau.s, Cameron. 

Dolcru,", Smith —rufocinctiis, CamCrm. 

Family Sirkidijs. 

Trcinox, West. —.sinitliii (N. L), Cameron. 

Sirex, Fabr.—xsmthns (N. I.), Cameron. 

B.—Spiculifera. 

Family Chalcidtdot. 

Lcucospis, Fob)'. —atra (Mad.), Fahr, 

Clialcis, Fair. —Ampbissa (Nep), Walk. 

Soliiza-spidia, T^'es^.—furcifer (Ben.)j We^t. 
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Family C?irtfsidid(e. 
iStilbium, Spin. —splenclidum, Fahr, 
netlycliruiii, Latr .—limiduiii, Dahl.: i-ngosum, BmUh. 
Parnopcs, Lotv .—viridw (Matl), iSZ. Farg* 

Pj-ria, St. Farg. —oculaia, Fair. 

Cln'y.-iia, Fahr. —ocnlata, amatUystina, Fah)\: puL^ceiis (Bom), 
Smith : dissimili^f, Rcclioi, orioiitalis oxxilans, 
Schiodteij Dald.: fiiseipcmus, Rrad/d. 

Family Evaniadts. 

Moghchiis, Bv. —coronafor, Fahr. 

Sl^cpliaan?!, Jur. —iridiciis (Mad.), West. 

Evania, Fahr. —laevigata, Latr. : auteimatis, West. 

Family Ichneumomdce. 

Piinpla, Fahr. —^bipartita, Br.: punctata, pcdator, Fahr, 

Opliion, Fahr. —unmttatus, rufiis (In.), B>\ 

Piiniscuf*, —lineatus (Ben.),i?r. 

C-ryptus, Fahr. —tricolor (Ben.), Br, 

Joppa, Fahr, —rufa, Bmlld. 

Mcsostcnus, Grav. —niarginatiis (Ben.), goniculatiis, ooliropiis, 
Bp. 

Heiniteles, Grar. —tripartitus (Mad), Br, 

Family BmconidcE. 

Bivacou, Fabx’.-^ncxileator, femorator, Fahr. : Inminator, RIohoi, 
didymus, j?j>.: hindostaiiiis, Brullei, Smith. 
Yipio, Jjalr. —scnhis, bicaiinatus, Br, 

Agafchis, Latr. —flavipennis, maculipeniiis (Ben.), semifusca, 
suflnsciata, Br, 

lieferences, 

St. Farge/iu el Hietolre Natnrclle dcs Insectcfl Ilyrac'noptifrcs. (IV. 

Vol. by Brnllc). Pnris, 18 SC- 4 ti. 

WesltfooJ —ilod Clags, Ina., H. 1839 : Arc. Ent, T. 43, (Dorylidffi). II GG 
(Spliegitlm ) nlao Aii=itralinii spcdca of Matillida) and Thynnldro. An. Mag. N. II. 
n. S. ir. 303 VI. 87 : VII. 6.36 

W<it//er, F .—Liflt of the Bpcclmona of ITymenopteroiia insects in the Britlah 
Miiscmn (ChftlciditoB, rta. r.,n.) 1846-8. Dcsciipfcions of now ChalciJites. An. 
Ling N, II. from issspafitm, 
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SmiHi, F—Catalogue of TlymcnoptcronB inaccts in thcErUiBli Mn'ieiini,Tt I. 

(AnilreiiiilitanlApidte'). lasaiVt tl (ApicLT*), 1634: Ft III OInUUHtr-), !8'>>: 

I’t IV (Spl\cgulrc, Lnrrirta', Crabt 185C: Ft Y. (VtsplUfL'), ISj? : I’t. VI. 

(l-oTmlculffi), 1858 : IH VII (Dorylidje, Tliynnidse), 1859 : An T^Ing. N. 11 anl Str. 
XV. 378, anil Fftokard, /frit/, XVIII. 82 ; J, Ifinti, Soo , XI. 283. Tr. I'-nt. Soc , 
1875, p. 33, 2U7. 

GtrsliecAer.—Vnrictie of the honey-bee, An. Mag. N ir..3rilScr.XI 2:o,.333, 

(fe S'jKssurc.—MoEographleilcB Gnepea aolitairca. I’ciris 1852 : dea Gucpca 
eocUIcB, 1653. 

jgrr/on —Catalogue of the BpccicB of ants found in Southern Tnilift. Malms 
Joiirn. Lit. and Sc , 1861 • An. Mag. N. H. 2 nd Ser. XIII., 43-100. 

Wooil-Mason —List of Borineflo Ilymcnoptera, 3. A. S. Ben XLVII. ii. 107. 

Qtmeron—Trnns. Ent. Soc 1876, p. 459: 1377, p. 67, 87: 187Q, p. 107, 
and Saunders, Ibid. (British), 188t^ p. 201. 

niPTERA. 

T le order Diptera (two-winged) includes those insects commonly 
^ known, as house-flies, cvtine-flics, gad-flies, 

hotrflics, gnats, and raosqviitos. The insect 
passes thvongli the three stages of larva, pupa and imago. Tlio 
hotly is composed of three part-«, the head, thorav and abdomen. 
The plane of the head opposite the thorax is called the occiput, and 
that portion of it lying over the junction of the head, tlie unpo 
{ceyvu). The part of the head between the niiiennro and the occi¬ 
put is Known as the front (frons) and the top of it tlio crown (rer V.r), 
the boundary between tho front and tlie occiput being called the 
vertical margin. Tlio middle of the front being often of a nioro 
menibraiiacoons nature and soaietimcs di’fl^bring in colour from its 
borders is called the frontal stripe. The frontal crescent is .separat¬ 
ed from the front by an arcaated impressed line called the frontal 
fissure. Tho antoriov part of the head from tlio anlonncs to tho 
mouth is called the face {facies). The head is furnished with a 
mouth, oyes and antenn®. Tlie oral parts destined for sucking con¬ 
sist of 2-6 hair-liko pieces of a scaly toxtuio, and are cither enclosed 
in the upper groove of a shentli having tho form of a proboscis and 
terminated by two lips or are covered by one or two nnjointed scales 
that form tho sheath. Tho oval pai'ts in Diptera aro analogous to 
and represent tlio jaws, liiw and fcelei's of the moiifiis of other in¬ 
sects. Tlie more noticeable of these parln aro tlie labium or under 
lip and tho palpi or feelers. The eyes are compound and aro 
surrounded, as a rule, by a ring called the orbit. Wbere simple eyes 
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oxist^ they arc never more lliaii Ihrco in iiiimbei' and arc ])lacctl o7l 
the vortex, sometimes in a sliarply-tlcfincd tri.mgnlur space called 
tho ocellar triangle. The anloniiro are placed on the fi’ont pari of 
the head: the two lower joints arc called tho scajms and tho remain¬ 
der tho Jlarjellum. They vary much in fonn and size in difForent 
faniilios.. Tho thorax consists of thioe parts, though in appearance 
there is only one. The first find last segments arc very short, Tho 
mesothorax bears the \\ings on its upper surface and these are two 
ill niimher, membraneons, veined and mostly transparent, tliough 
occasionally spotted. Thej’’ he, when at rest, longitudinally to tho 
bod}’ and have a pair of alulets at their baao. A pair of balaucoi's 
{Jtalioes) are attached to the last segment of tho thorax and repre¬ 
sent rudimentary liind-wings, Tlio ahdomon consists of 5-0 ajipa- 
rout segments and is frequently joined to the thorax by only a por¬ 
tion of its breadth. In tho females the ahdomen usually terminates 
ill a point, but in tho.se -with fewer segments it terminate,s in a suc¬ 
cession of sniall tubes which close up in the manner of a telescope. 
Tliere are six Icg.s terminating in 5-jointod tarsi, of which tho last 
joint 1b furni-ihed with ti\o claws and two or three or cushions 

that eiiahlo tlio insect to walk on polished surfaces. Tho greater 
nuinher of tho Dipterapo,sscssa bladder-liko expansion [inriluvies) ov 
crop communicating with tliescsopliagus by a tube. The larvm aro 
fat, white, legless grubs brought up iu the food provided for tliem 
from tho time of llioir exit fioin tho egg. TJioy do not chaiigo their 
skin until they undoi'go tho change to the pupa state, and oven then 
tho outer covering seems only to harden and ibriu a ease for them : 
others prepare cocoon.s before tho chango, Tho wingless A^yctcrihiuho 
and other apterous species belong to this order ns well as the Puli- 
culoi or fleas, avIucIi though apterous areiu form find habits nUiud. 

Tho nouration of tho wings has been made use of in the classi¬ 
fication of tho Diptera in part hy iFallou, hut not to tho extent that 
has been ohsen ed iu the Ilymenoptcra. The families of tho order 
arc now distributed ns follows ;—- 

I.—ORTHORAPHiV—pupa incomplete. 

A. — Nemocera. —-Diptera which have tho autemiai filiform and 
composed of moro than six joints ; palpi 4-5 jointed. 
Includes all the families in tho following list from tho 
Ceci/<lo)nyidw to tlic Tii>ulida.\ 
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S, — Brach^ecm ,—Diptein irLich have the Aiifeiinfu slioii fnul 
appavently only 3-jointed ; tlio s>za)>\\.s normal and tlu) 
fir,sfc joint of tlie^/?or/cHynt abnormally developed and con- 
v'oi'ted into a sensorial organ: palpi 1-2 jointed. In¬ 
cludes all tile families from fcho S^lo^yhr/ijiihc to the 
Dolichopodid(n. 

II.—OYCLOKAPHA—pupa coarctate. 

jA, — Prohoscidea ,—Biptcra furnished mth a pioboaeis and Avhoso 
larvm hare an msophagal frame. Iiiclutle.s all the fami¬ 
lies from tlie St/ri/hiJoi to the Biopskhv. 

B. — Epvohoao.uUa (Pupipara).—^Pnjboscis wanting, body coria¬ 
ceous and no irsophagal fiame. 

nL-SUCTORIA. 

Inclndc.s the family Pubcidfe. 

The neuration of the wing.s finds a common typo in the wings of 
the Muscidce. The fuantc-work is formed by llio longitudinid veins 
springing from the base which are united togothor by tbe traiKSverso 
reins, the intervening dLaphnnons space bejiig called cells or cel¬ 
lule,?. 

Tbo following figure (A) explains tlio terminology of the neura¬ 
tion in Diptora l— 

Fiff. A. 



JS-eplamiion —a. tranaverse BhouUlcr-Tein • 6. mmliary veins c. to /i.thc first 
to sixth longitudinnl veins: i. Bamil or uiJdle tiansvcrec vc-in : k. posterior trans' 
Tetae vein: p. anterior basal transverse vein: q. posterior a basal tr.mflvorae vein: 
r. ruiUment of the fourth ttunk s axillary incision, A. 13. C first to tlilrJ cos¬ 
tal cells; D. tuargiual cell. E submatginal (xll: E. Q, II firafcto third |>o.stcrlor 
cells: I (litcal cell: TC first or large basal cell: Jj. second basal cell or anterior 
small basal cell! M. third basal cell or posterior small basol cell: K. anal or 
axillary cotacr of tho wing: 0, alar appeiuloge (afu/u). 

33 
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Solnner informs rw tliat in 1808 tliero ^^p^o 20,800 specios of 
Dipteradescribetl, ami at prcHi*ntv#c umj sot down the known sepcies 
as close on o0,00n, of ■which a con^'idciahlo niim!)er belon/f to India. 
Many of tlic‘<e insect:}, tuj mnarketl by Van tier Hfoven, avo injuri¬ 
ous to ns by their puiicturo : others sncic the blood of our doinpsUc 
animals: some spoil our food by depositing Ibeir eggs on it, especially 
on flesh and clieese, where the larrie (maggot?^) tire developed. There 
is, on the other hand, no single .species of thi.s order from which we 
inimediately derive advantage, yet much good i.s aflbvded by them 
indirectly, fiiojne feed on and remove carrion and putrescent inal- 
tors, others Ih'^e in and on the bodies of the larvm of more noxious 
insects. Tlie Dipteia live long in the larva state, and hut few, ex¬ 
cept tlie domestic fly, liave a prolonged cxi.sloiice in llio perfect state. 
Tlie mosquitos, gnats, sand-flies, black-flies, C 3 ’^e-flies, daildy long-legs, 
itc., so well known in India belong to the ^emocera group and abound 
in marshy tli‘'tricts, for their lim'jc live in the stagnant water of ponds. 
The CeciJonujidce comprise the gall-gnats, minute delicate spe¬ 
cies remarkable for long hairs on the wings which are easily rubbed 
off. The Mi/celo/)hilid<e are called fungiis-gnat.s, their larva3 fccd- 
ing in great luimbors on the mushroom. The Simulium desiinatum 
inflicts a short sliarp bite and frequently attacks various animals. 
The larvfo of the Bibionidee are found in the dung of cattle, and tlio 
])erfect. insect differs in the .sexes of the same species. The Culmdee 
furnish the most formidable specimens of the gnat tril)e, and the 
Ti/vdidce give us the Indian representatives of the daddy long-logs. 
To tlio BracJiyce7‘a gvQxip belong the or wood-eaters, 

and also the Stratiornyidief a family rich in various forms and well 
represented in India. The larvae of the insects of tho latter family 
live in water, have a long flattened body covered by a coriaceous 
skin, divided into segments, of which the last three form a tail 
crowned by a r.adiafced expansion of hairs. The skiu drio.s up to 
form the pupa case, and the perfect insect emerges from an orifice 
made by it in the second ring. The Tahanidee or gad-flies are very 
common in ihe forests along the foot of tlie hills and also the bot¬ 
flies. The former pursue animals to suck their blood, and ilie latter 
or<l(jr to lay their eggs on the hair in placc.s which are commonly 
licked by the animals. The eggs then descend through the mouth 
into the stomacli, where they hatch, and larvm are produced, uhich, 
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after a certain time, pass out with the excrement to the ground, 
wiiere the pupa stage is passed ami a new geuf'ratiou of the hot-fly 
arises The mdra fly of Kiiinnou probably belongs to this section. 
This insect hovers in the air for some time before alighting and then 
settles and attaches itself to the skin. Its bite is at first [taiiilo-js, 
but after a time a troublesome itching is felt and a mark like a 
bruise arises which eventually forms a sore if not cured for. It is 
particularly the pest of the Sarju valley. 

The AsUulce are largely represented in genera and species in 
India. The three basal cells me mncli prolonged and the tliird 
longitudinal vein is furcate and the third joint of the antenna! is 
sinijde. The insects of the genus are carnivorous and prey 

on other Diptera and Hymeiioptera. The Bomh’/U(i<c is another 
family exceedingly rich in Indian forms. To the Pyoloicidea be¬ 
long the Sijrphidre or Aphis-eaters, whose Jarvai prey on pliint-lice. 
The perfect insects are so spotted and banded with yellow as to re¬ 
semble a young wasp and tlie larva* are .^niall ‘'londt'r worms of a 
pale green colour. The common houso-fly and the flesh-fly and 
blue-bottle belong to the MnscidiB. Their legless larvje aie well 
known. The bot-flies are large velvety flies which have very .^niall 
antennas and a rudiiuontary trunk. They take no nourishmont iu 
the perfeet state, and tliough they make a loud buzr.ing noise arc 
merely ocenpiod in soleetiug a suitable place on which to lay their 
eggs. To the Enjn'obomdea belong certain small, parasitic,usually 
apterous flies that prey on the bodies of mammals, bmls and insects, 
and include the .shcep-lousp or tick so common wherever the Bho- 
tiyas drive tlieir flocks, and the bat-lonse thatespeciiilly a))ouiids on 
the flying-fox. In the last section are placed llio flea^ which have 
a comjdcte inctamorphosia like the Dipterii pcoper fuid are very 
cominou in the rams m every hill-station. 

DTPTERA. 

L-ORTHOEAPHA. 

A.—Nemocera. 

Family Gall-gnats. 

Cecidomyin, Meigen .'—^primaria (ilad.), Walk. 

Family Myceiopkilidee —Fungus-gnats. 

Mycotophila^ —bimaculatii, Walk, 
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Family SinniUckc. 

Simwliunij Lati\ —dcstmatum (Mad), W<dk, 

Family Bihionidn:. 

Biliis, Geqf, —bicolor, Walh. 

riccla, 'SVied ,—falvicollis (N. I.), igaicollis (bfcp,), W^alh. 

Family CuUcida —Gnats. 

CliIcx, Lina. —fuscanus (N. 1.)# Wkil.: pipiens (In ), Linn. 
Fitraily Ckiromniidm. 

Chii’ouomus, socins (Ben.), WalJi, 

Macropoza. Mogen. —oibbo‘?a, Wied, 

Family Tqmlldos —"Dacltly long-legs; crauc-flios, 

Calnpiora, (iva\ —nopaleii&is (Kep.), 'West, 

Tiptila, Xjinn. —^jn-repotons (Nop.), Wied.: veiin&ta (As.), fulvJ- 
pcnnis (Nop.), reposita (Nep.), Walk. 

Ptcrocosmus, Tclntinns, (Nep), Walk. 

Cfccnopbora, j\Ielgen,-^vii& (N. I., Bind.), Fa&n : xanthomelana, 
melanura (Nep.), Widk, 

B,—Brachycera. 

Family Xi/lopTiaffidcc —-Wood-gnats, 

Sylophagus, Mtifjen. —^brnnnens, IVied, 

Pliycns, Walk, —canesccns, Walh. 

Family Hiratiomyida;. 

Beris, IT'tdA.—^ja-vana, Maf-q. 

f^argus, F(igommiter (As.), am-ifer (N. L), Walk: inotalH- 
ims (Nep), Fab}\ 

CLloromyia, sappliiriiia, Walk.: flaviYentria, affinis 

Wied. 

Stratioinyia, nibrithorax (Bon,), solciiniy, Macq.: viri- 

(lana (Ceil.), Wied.: luinuta (Mad.), pusilk 
(Mad.), Fubr. 

Olilollai’in, j\Liyen. —lieniinoida, Wied. 

Tjiastos, Walk —nifUcn.s, 

rjU'liygaster, ^fciyfn. —rufitai’si.s, Afacq. 
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Family Tohanidce —I3reeze~flie?, gad-llics. 

riiiigonia, Lidr .—longirostris (If. I.), JJaw?.: amboinonsig, Pah', 

Chiysops, Meiycii .—di^par, pclhiculusj F«&i\ •flavivcntria (If- !•)) 
Macq.: fasciatus, MVied.: stimulaiis, Sniiml: 
ligafcus, scmicironliis, tenninalis, TYfl/A. 

Hicmatopota, Meiffen. —roia^s, Fabr.: cana, Wulk. 

Ga&troxidcs, Saund. —atcr, Saunders. 

Tubauns, lAnn. —indicus, striahis, rnflventris, Fal)'. : basalig, 
cotisaugniacus (Mad.), Servillei, mbicundus, 
Maeq.: virgo, ardciis, dorsilinea, oi'lGiibilis, 
rul)idu.s, Wied.: inbcitus, aiirifiainma, orieu- 
tis, tenebrosns (ilad.), iatei'iius, Walk. 

Family AsiUdee. 

Leptogasier, Meigen. —^inarion, (If. I.), Walk. 

Daaypogon, Fair. —apicnliH, albonotatua (Bon.), nigiicanda, 
doisalis, Wied.: scatoplingoide.s, liLplnddcs 
pidverifar, trimelas.iiubutus, apiforiiiis; Gar- 
amas, Vica(Aij,), Bliypjc (As), polygnotug 
(As.)j Balbillus (K’op.), Aiubryon (If. I.), 
Aphrices (If. L), Dauiias (If. I.), Eeliolus 
(Ifep.), Imbrex (Nep.), Libo, Otaoiliusi, 
Sura, Volcatua, TFbU*. 

Discocephnla, Macq .—Prytanis (N. I,), Walk. 

Atomosia, 2lacq .—^i>urpurata, West. 

Lapbria, Meigen. —hirtipes, Fahr.: seiiomora (Beu.), gigns, 
Macq.: beiigaleiisis, Wied,; Elva (N. I.), 
obiysolelua, elegaus, Walk, 

Jfiisa, Walk. —forinis, asqualis, Walk, 

Michotamia, Macq ■ —analis, Walk. 

Cormansig, Walk. —halictides, (Ben.), Walk. 

LaxenGcera, Macq. —flavibarbis (Bcu.), albibarbis (Ben,), Macq. 

Tl'upnnea, Macq .—flavibarbis (Mad.), vnripes (Bon.), rufibarbis, 
orientalis, fnsca (Ben.), beteroptera (Mad.), 
Duvaucellii (Ben.), Marcii, niaculatug, 3Tacq.: 
hospos (Mad.), Wostcrmaiiii (Ben), Wied,; 
Calanns, sigillifcra, telifora, contract^i; Go- 
baros, umventrisj Walk, 
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Krax, Macq. —rufiventris, Maeq. 

Asilus, Idnn .—bifidus (Mud.), aiinulfttiis, Fair,: Iretus, Wied.: 

Phillis (As), lamcnes, Curiatiiis, opulGntiis, 
peuultimns, congcJus, patorculns, prajfiniens, 
Walk.: beiigalensis, Duvaucolii (Ben.), nudi- 
pes, irifarius (Mad.), flavicovnis (Bou.), Macq, 
Ominatius, III. —leiicopagon, compeditus, auratns (Paiij.), Wied., 
nanns, Walk. 

SenoprosopiTS, Macq .—Diartlii (Ben.), Macq. 

Damalis, Fair. —planiceps, Fahr.: tibialis, Macq.: fusoa, Walk. 

Family^ MidasidfB. 

Midas, Faby. —ruficornis, Wied, 

Family Sornhylidoi. 

Bonibjdiiis, Jjbm .—maculatus (Mad.), Fahr.: orienfcalis (N. I.), 
Macq.: arJens, Walk. 

Anthrax, fScoj).—Lar (Ben..), Fahr.: distigma, Wied. : Alexoii, 
dives (As.), collaris (Mad.), basifascia (N. I.), 
Walk. 

Family Theremda, 

Therova, i/af?’,—cylindnca, Walker. 

Family Cyrlidce. 

Honop.g, 7//.—C0.S tails. Walker. 

Family Fmqnda}, 

Hilriva, Bares, Walker. 

Family DoUchopodidce. 

Psilopus, Meigen. —Ciipido, caslosUs, Walker. 

n.-OYai.ORAPHA. 

A-'-Proboscidea. 

Family Syrphida —Aphis-eaters. 

Microdon. Meigen. —stilboides, Walk. 

Clu-ysotoxam, 111. —Bajdiyrus (N, L), Walk. 

Syrphus, Fahr .— ericofcorum (N. I.), Fair.: asgrotus, orientalis 
(Mad), IFied.; alternaus (N. L), Walk, 
Baccba, Fahr ,— Amphithoo, Walk, 
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Ei’istfilisj Latr .—crassiis (N. I., Nop.), Faly : cliiysopygns (A,'-), 
Wied.: solitua (N<‘i».), aiiipliicrates (N. 
Aucitasmon (As), iRsymiws, 

Helopliilus, jUci^en. —qiiadrivittatus, teiigalcn,'!!.?, Wied. 

Xylota, Meigen. —iEfchiisa, Wallier. 

Coria, J^a&r.—eviinemoides (N, I.), SaMnd. 

Family TacMnidte. 

Tachina, Meigm .—nigricorais, Tidied.tepeiis (IMail,), Sncontala 
(Xep.), Titan (As.), Pj-amatlie (Jlad), Zaliiiia 
(X. I.), fnaiforniis, WalA 
Zona, TTa/Z:.—picfcipennis (Ifep.), WalA. 

Family De.nada. 

Dexia, Meigen. —serena (Mad), Walk. 

Family Sareophagiilee. 

Sarcopliaga, Meigen .—ruficornis (N. I.), Wied. 

Family Mmcidce. 

Idia, xantliogasier (N. I), Wied. 

Mnsca, D/an.—pallens, Ve&v.: oncntolis, flaviceps, Macq.: Phal- 
lia (If. I.): JTetilia (Kep.), Walk. 
Spliryracepliala, Sag .—Hearseiana (Ximacli), West, 

Family Anthamgida, 

Antliorayia, Peroe (jUad.), Walk. 

Family Cordyhirldce. 

Scatophaga, stercoraria, Ijalr, 

Family Seiomgsidce, 

Sopedon, Dair.— Crishna (Nep.), Walk. 

Family IMicropezid<^. 

Kerins, TF/fid.—rubescens (Mad., Ben.), Macq. 

Family Ortalidce. 

Oxycephala, iUcicy.—piclipeimia, TTa/^*. 

Oi'tali.s, F«/^en.—Isara (W. L), TT^n/^, 

Ulidia, Meigen .—melanopsia (N. I.), Walk 
Family Trypetid<?. 

Tiypetji, Tucia, Stella (N. 1.): Muiycn, Walk. 
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Family Diopsklw. 

Diojisis, indica, Hearrieiana (N. I.), ^yest. ; Sylcoaii 

(Bom.); Gray. 

B.—Eproboscidea, Pupipara, 

Family IlippobosCidcB. 

Hippobosca, Linn .—^^'ariegala (Ben., Mad), Wied,: Fi'aiicilloiii 
(Ben.), Leach. 

Ornitliobia, —pallida (N. L), Meiyen. 

Ornithomyia, nigricans (Ben), Leach. 

Family Nycleribiidce. 

Wyctcribia, Hopei (Ben.) : Eoylii (N.I.) : Sylvesii, West. 

III.—SUOTOEIA. 

Family Pidicidoi, 

Pulox, Linn. —irritans, JAnn, 

Beferences, 

Afijcjufiri, 3f,>~niefcoiro Naturcllo Oca Inseotes Dipt^rca. Paria, 1834-3/): 
Diptoiea exotiiiuea Taris, I&S8-40. 

WesUoPod .— Mofl. Class lua , II. 490 : Tions. Zool. Soc. I. 270 (Nfjcteribiidai)-. 
i\tc Ent. t. 13, 14, (^Mtdusidoe^'. Cab. Or. Ent. l. 38. 

IFn//ffr, F .—List of the specimcnB of Dipterous insect? in the Britisli Mubo- 
•um, Pts. 1— yi., 1848-34 r contains descriptions of most of the now Indian specica, 
Oslcn-SacAen—Diptcra of tlie Dnited States. Washington, 1880. 


MYRIAPODA. 


Tlio class myriapoda is one belonging to the sub-kingdom Arti- 
culata and includes the animals known as 

Myriapoda. . 

centipedes, millipedes and pne kind of glow¬ 
worm. They do not undergo a metamorphosis properly so called, 
though in some the number of rings and feet augment as tliey grow. 
The buccal apparatus consist in most of two maudibles which arc 


toothed at their broad extremity and of a four-lobed underlip whoso 
two lateral lobes represent the maxillm of insects. In some the 
second pair of feet arc soldered together at the base and form a 
second luiclerlip which serves as a protection to the oral organs and 
tlie first pair of feet, and in others these parts coalesce and form a 
suctorial apparatus. There is no separation between tlie thorax and 
abdomen and the whole body is ringed and has attached to its under 
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surface the legs, wliicli number twentj'-four or more aiitl are tcnni- 
natod by a single claw. Most of them have two clusters of simplo 
eyes, bui, in sonip the eyes are wanting. Tiio anteiinm arc as a rule 
short and tliroad-like. They arc distributed into the following sub¬ 
orders and families ^ 

I,— Ckilo}>odu or foot-jawed. 

a. — CermaiiidiB. 

b. — Scohjyoidridai. Centipedes. 

c. — Geophilidai. False glow-worm, 

11 .—CliUognoiht or jaw-jawed, 

n,,— Gloniemliff. Millipedes. 

b. —Po/j/desmute. 

c. — Jululfc. Snake millipedes. 

The Chilojmla are carnivorous in Ihoir habits and live on insGots 
that proy on vegotabjo matters. Their mandibles .are lialf-leg and 
half-jaw, like the fakes of the scorpion, and in the centipedes are 
provided with a poison sac and gland with whicli their prey is be¬ 
numbed. The Cei'maiiid<e are easily recognised by tlieir thin body, 
long leg.s, long antennae and correspondingly long ultimate pair of 
logs. The Geophili'lf^ are small, long and narrow with miineroua 
short legs, often forty or more. Several siiccios of this family emit 
a plio.sphoresceiit light at the breeding season. The Chilogmtha, 
on the other hand, have an oral aparatus tit for manducation and 
are vegetable feeders, doing cousidorablo damage to garden and other 
crops; they also consnmo dead earth-worms and small molluscs. 
Many have the power of emitting a very uuplcnsant unctuous fluid 
with an acid reaction. Tliey have also the Imbit of rolling them- 
solve.s up spirally with their head in the middle, and in this pos-ition 
hybornate, A common, rufous form may bo found on the roads after 
the rains have commenced crawling over each other in hundreds. 

Class MYRIOPODA—Centipedea. 
I,*OHII,OPODA. 

Family Cermatiida* 

Oerinatia, Irt.—nobilis, Tempt,: HarJwickei, Dowjiosii (Ocn. In.), 
I'ubriliaeata, Newp.: longicornis (Mad.), 
J?aU\: .serratipcs (Mod.), Gen\ 

34 
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Family Scolopendridie. 

ScolopGudi:aj Gerv, —tigLina (Qudh), foi’mosft (Ben.), sillictcii.'si's; 

Hurclwickei, concoloi (Ben), tubGvciUidena, 
Newp.: do Hannli, Brandt, 

CryptopSj Leucli .—nigra (N. I), 

Family Geopldlido!. 

Meoistoccphaliis, l^eicp .—punctifroiis (Mad,), d^^cup. 
ir.-OHILOaNATHA. 

Family Glomeridce. 

iiOpliroiiio, lietero.stictica (Mad.), glabrata, I^ewp.; cliitc?- 

noides (Mad), tigriiia, zobniica (Bom.), ni- 
grinota (As,), Iutcscoii,s, Ia3vif5siina (Sik.), ex- 
cavata, (Silc), atrisparsa (Bom.) Butley: 
iuorinia (Mad.), liiimb, 

fiphfcrotherinm, .Brandi.—politnm (Sik), maculatum (Sik,), 
iJafier.'javanicnm, Giid}'. 

Family Polydesinid(e. 

Polydesmus, Lair .—depressus ; stigma (Matl), Fair. 

Family Julidce. 

Julus, Zrjjm.—fusous, crassus, indicua, Unn. : carnifox {Mad.}, 
Fahr: malabariciis, spiuioaudus (Mai.), Bus^: 
nifceusj Mur, 

Sph'obolns, Brandt .—piunctulatns (Cal.), Fenp, 

fepirostroptufe, Braiidt .—nigrolabifttns (Mad.), maculatas (Cal.), 
cinetatua (Mad.), Beio}-). 

Lysiopetalum, Brandt ,—Hardwickei (Nep.), Gray, 

Re/erencts. 

Fcch, O, L .—System Act Myiiapodcn. Eegcjisl^nrg, 1847 

aervnts—HiBtoiifl NatuioUo dcB Inaectes Apt^res, Vol. lY. Faiis, 1847« 
An. dca Scicn. Nnt. 2 nd Scr. VII. as (1837); 3rd Set, II. fil ( 1844 ), 

A^ew/jo^.-Listofthemyriapodain tljD British Mviscnm, 1844: Cntalogn® 
of the enme, 1856 f An. Mng. N. H. n. a XUI. 94,263 5 XIV. 49. 

Biirffr—Dcaoriptionsof newsijcciffl. An. Mag. N 11 . 4tb Ser. X. 364 : 
XIV. 186 1*. Z S., 1873, p. 172; Trane Ent. Stjc., 1870, p. 302. 

Murray.—RQmioxaW Entomology (Apteia)—South KenBingtouMuBCum Hand- 

look. 



CHAPTER III, 

History.^ 


CONTENTS. 

Law of dlati'ibntion, Khns-ns. Bhotiyaa. Imuiigrnnt?. Sources of infor* 
mation. Ya3(lik geogrnpliy. Vaiclik ctlmograpliy. Aryag tiud Dasyus, ItihSea 
periuil Nugna on ttie Jotniia. PanilarM retire to the IlimiilHjn. Maiiu. AUiiaioua 
to Badari In the aftcredte^ts. Panraink period. Biacoverj'ofKailns. ThePnrdnaa. 
Thefasluoiuug of the earth. Mtru, Bomulatiea of Meni. Local geography in 
the Brahiiianda and Vdyti Putanas, The Mfinaan'klianda of the Skanda Purina, 
The Kedira-kliauda. 

In a previous cliaptor* we have given a general sketch of the 

priucipal races of meu iuluibiting the Himd- 
Law of distiibutiou. •. m i 

lay.i-Tibetau region. vVe liavo shown now 

their distribution, their character and tlieir habits liave all been 
afFecfced by the phj'sicat circnmstuuccs of the country in whieli they 
live ; liow pliysLcal iintifcuess has retarded the diffusion of particular 
races, and liow jdiysical adaptation has euojuraged it. The opera¬ 
tion of these general laws is well exhibited in Kuinaon and Garli- 
wAl. Here the entire tract between the snowy range and the plains 
of Hiudustdii is in its main phy.sical characteristics Indian. The 
country Avhich lies between the suowj' range and the gliut-range or 
watcr-pavtiug is on the other hand entirely Tibetan in its character. 
These statements are more (specially true of the inhabited portions of 
the two regions. The mass of the population of the lir.st-naiiiod 
tract is found in the valleys and the low'er slopes of the mountains 
below an elevation of 6,000 feet. Here the climate is thoroughly 
Indian j a ^^’ell-milrkcd winter, almost entirely witlioufe .snow, is fol¬ 
lowed by a summer of nearly tropical heat tliat is further .succeed¬ 
ed by ti season of periodical rain. The vogetatiou is somi-tropical 
in its character and the common agricnltiiral pvodiictlon.s are those 
of the plains of noi them India. In the valleya beyond the suowy 
range, the Bliot of the inhabitants of the lower hills, we find 

* In tlila thaptei it Ib intcndeil to give only tlw generai cthnograpliy, reserv¬ 
ing census and casto details and &)lk-lore for tlic notices of enck district given 
hereafter. So fnr ab possible matters alfecting the Knmson Himalaya will alone 
be noticed, but much cojicorniiig other portions (»f the great ranio must be Inci¬ 
dentally mentioned, for which the fuller explanation may be obtained by following 
np the references given in the foot-notes. * (Staptcr I.> Yol, I. 
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oui'selvGS under altogether cliflForent conditions. Tlio heavy falls of 
snow in the winter months give to the climate at that season an 
oven more than Tihetaii rigour. Tlie summer U always temperate 
and the periodical rains fall only as moderate showers. The vege¬ 
tation is scanty and suh-arctic in its character and the late spring 
and early autumn I'estrict agricultural operations to one precarious 
summer crop of a few of tho hardier products of northern countries. 
Precisely then as tho olimatal conditions of the Hiiinvlaya approach 
those of India on the cue liand or of Tibet on the otlier, so do avo 
find that tho Hindu or tho Tibetan element prevails among its 
inhabitants. 

In considering llio ori^n and position of the races inhabiting 
KhaBflt-. BhotciB. Iiu- tlio Himdlaya between tho Tons and the 
migrantB. Sm’da, it Avill bo nece.ssary to discuss the an¬ 

cient geography, history and ethnography of the trach for tho ma¬ 
terials for these really separate studies are one and tho same and it 
would lead to much useless repetition to sepamto them so as to make 
each intelligiblo by itself. We shall therefore in the following pages 
combine all that wo have boeu able to gather regarding tho early 
history, geography and ethnography of the Kumaon Himalaya, and 
although it may take us into what at first sight may a^ipear to be 
matters unconnected with our subject, a little rofloction Avill show 
that where the materials for xiositive deductions arc Avanting, avo can 
only arrive at .some certainty by establishing negative propositions, 
Tlie Himalaya of these provinces is not an isolated tract separated 
from the rest of the Himalaya to the Avest or from India on the 
south by such physical or ethnographical houndiiries as would give 
it a peculiar character and ayouUI lead to a well-marked local history. 
On the contrary though, as avg .shall see, it has a local mediaeval and 
inodeiii history, its earlier history must ho looked for in the notices 
that AVG possess regarding the western Himdlaya as a Avholc, and it 
is only after a careful and coniprelionsh'e view of those notice.s that 
Ave can arrive even at the negative conclusions AAiiich are all that avo 
can expect io establish in the present state of our knoAvledge. It is 
still, hoAvevor, of some adA^antago to sIioay that many of the existing 
theories regarding the origin of the people of these hills are devoid 
of foundations in fact and are otherwise impossible. Wo shall eii- 
deaA'our, tlioreforc, to trace out cvciy refereiico to tliis section of 
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tlw Himalaya ami thus afford indications ^shicli in tlio ah=:(*iiCG of 
more precise inforiiiatiou will enable ns to form some conception of 
its position iii history. We hope that it is hardly necessary form¬ 
ally to doprocato the critici-^in of those wlio have tho inestimable 
advantage of access to great libraries and tho .society of the learned. 
The following pages simply profess to bo suggestive notes on a 
comparatively virgin field in Liclian archu'ology anti aie tho fruit 
of the leisure minutes, M’O may -^ay, of an iiiinsiuilly laborious In¬ 
dian olHcial life. We shall leave to tlio<^c most conipolent to di-cido 
tho ultimate a alue of the results of oiir rc*!carclies into Kuinauii 
history j hut, in any easo,wc believe that wo have added .something 
of permanoiit value to existing knowledge ami leave to othors tho 
task of completing tlie work. The lliiida writers, though profess- 
ing to give in many ca-iCs the geograjihj' and history of the coun¬ 
tries known to them, have Avith an universal pensistcnce disfigured 
their accounts Avitli the rao.st piierilo and gruinnllcBs stories and 
have so mingled truth and fiction that it is difficult in any case and 
impossible in most cases to distinguish facts fj om fables. With the 
exception of the Ka«hmip chronicles we are not aAviiro of any Avnting 
that do.sGiu'^es to bo called an historical composition, but none tho 
less is it necessary to consult tlxeso records and endeavour to collect 
from them the hi.storical indications that they still assuredly possess. 

The great mass of tho population in Kumaon and Qarliwul pro¬ 
fess a belief little differing from tho orthodox Hinduism of tho 
phiins. The existing inhabitants belong to tho Kha^a or Khasiya 
race and .‘ipoalc a dialect of Hindi akin to tho hinguagc of tho Hin¬ 
dus of RAj[)ulana. All thoir feelings and prejudicG.', are so .strojigly 
imbued Avith the peculiar spirit of Hinduism that although thoir 
social habits and religious belief are often repugnant to those who 
strictly observe tho orthodox ceremonial usages of Hinduism, it is 
impos.siblo for any one that know.s them to consklor.the TCliasas to 
bo other than Hindu.s. There are several facts connected with 
thoir history that shoAv, Avliatevei* their origin may have beon, tho 
Khasas have for centuries been under tho iufluonco of tho Brnli- 
raanical priesthood. The shrinas of Kcdar and Badaid are both 
Avithin GarliAvdl and from time irameraoiial have been visited by 
croAvds of pilgrims from all parts of India, whose enthusiasm for 
Hinduism must have acted on the hill mou brought into-oonnection 
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■with them as guides and piirveyorg. Again, inany of these pilgrims 
took up their resulenco in the lulls and Ica'^'oned the mamiern and 
ohseivances of the rough indigenous population, Many otliev im¬ 
migrants arrived to take service amongst the petty ])rinces of tho 
hill.s or to receive their daughters in marriage, and tlius we find a 
considerable sprinkling of families all through these liill.s who con¬ 
sider thcm.selvos one with the various castes in the plains whoso 
tribal immo tlioy bear, To the north in tho inter-alpine valleys of 
Bhot, >vo have a tribe of decided Tibetan origin and whose affiuitic,s 
are found in tho trans-Hiinalayan tribes of Hnndes. They are known 
as Bliotiyas by tho people of tho lower hills, who in turn are desig¬ 
nated Ilhasiyas hy the Bliotiya,s, wliilsb the people of tho adjoining 
portion of Tibet are kno%Yn as Ilunas or Huny'^as. In addition to 
tho tribes already enuinoratcd there are the Bajis or Bajyas, tho 
modern representatives of the Bajya-Kin\tas and the Tluirus and 
Blmk,sas of the Tan'ii lowlands and traces of the Wigcia and Saka.s, 
whilst others contend that we have here also old Baktrian (Yavanii) 
colonies. Bor our present pnrposo it is only necessary to observe 
that there are, at tlio present day, three great divisions of the popu¬ 
lation, the immigrants from the plains, the Khas^s and Bhotas. 
With regard to the first division wo shall reserve the detailed ex¬ 
amination of their individual claims to the local accounts of each 
district whicli -svill follow hereafter. Here w‘e shall endeavour to 
ascorlnm who these lOiasas, Bhotas, Ilunas, Sakns, Yavanas, "Na- 
gas, and Rfijya-ICiratas ivere and what was their position with re¬ 
gard to the neighbouring tribes, a shidy that will necessarily load 
us to consider tho genonU history of ancient India wherever these 
names occur and much that might appear foreign to our purpose, 
but which bears materially on tho conclusions to which we shall 
evontimlly an-ivo. 


Ifc is not often that tho Hindu -writers tell us much that wo can 
depend upon regarding the peoples of ancient India, yet it may be 
gathered from them that at a-very early period, the compilers of tho 
sacred books possessed a considerable knowledge of tho geography 

E.,ii taowk.ie<=. mountains. Tins kno^v•]edgo, lliougli 

veiled in the later works by a cloud of silly 
legends, is none tlic less real and, Avhon stripped of tlio marv6]Iou.s, 
can bo verified, at the present day. In Yaidik times, wlicn tho 
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firlomontg wore worshippctl, whon tlie jjrijiinl of 

iiatiii’o ftl)30i‘bod Hk* Je\otion ol the Aryan iinniignints, tlio noblo 
range of the Himalaya fitly called ‘ the ahoilo of snow,’ was looked 
on ns tlio homo of the stoi'in-goil, the mother of ilvej's, the hiiunb 
of fierce wild Ijcii'strf and more fierce wild ini’n. It then iGecived 
the lioniage justly due to it as the greatest and most fonnidaVde of 
all the mountain systems that the Ar 3 'aiis liad mot with and 
finally declared to he tho homo of the god.*<. TTroni the earliest 
ages, tho groat, the good, and the learned have sought it-« jieacoful 
valleys to enjoy nearer communion witli tho deify. In tho manuals 
of the later Pauramk records we find alino^^t every lull and river 
reverently and lovingly described and dedicated to so;no one or 
other of tho members of tho great pantheon. liOgends of the gods 
and saints and holy men adorn tho story of each peak and pool and 
waterfall and gu'O that realistic turn to the teaching of the earlier 
priesthood which appears to have been peculiarly adapted to tho 
Hindu mind. He who think.->' of ITimiiehal, tiiougli he .‘ilionld 
not behold him, is greater than ho who perlonns all worship in 
Kashi. In a Imndred ages of the gods I could not tcH thee of 
tho glories of Himachal, As the dew is dried up by the morning 
sun, so are the sins of mankind by ibe sight of Hiinachoh” 

Tho sources of our information may be thus briefly indicated: — 
Kirsfc the Vaidik record.?. Max Miillor as¬ 
signs a dale between 1200 and 1000 H.O, to 
the older hymns of the Big-Vedai* Haug places their eonipo.sition 
betvveon 2400 and 2000 B 0. j and Dimckei* slates that Iho im¬ 
migration of the Aryas took place about 2000 B.C., and tho origin 
of tho oldest songs of the Vedn cannot, therefore, bo considered 
earlier than the sixteenth contnrj' before Chiist. For the soiig.s of 
the Mantra period containing the later hymns Max Miillcr gives 
1000 and 800 B.C. as the date of thoiv composition, whilst Hang 
and others place them between 2000 and 1400 B.C. The works of 
Muller’s Bidbrnana period include the Brahinanas, Upanishads, 
Aranyakas, and similar writings chiefly expository of those of tho 
preceding period which are included in the SanJiitas or collections 
of the four Yedas, To the Sdtra period are assigned the six Veddngas 


Sources of infoitnadoiu 


^ Erom the of the Sknndn Fnranfi lu Sit JoliD Stracbey’a 

notes, to which also lam indchtedfor apniaphrauG of aportioa, ’SccHlet. 

Aqc. Sane. Lit.: Dunckor, Hist. Ant. lY, SO. 
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or Ijraiiches of Vaidik exegesis and the Sutras or redactions of 
ilio aneieiifc S'-ihluis coiitaimiig nphoiisms relating to sacrificial and 
doiupstio diitiog ami the like. These last heloiig to tho Sinriti or 
traditional class. The ejne poems or XtiliAsas form the second divi- 
siuii and are repi'esciited by the lilahahharata^ and tho Raina- 
yana. To tlic third division and hitcsfc in point of time belong the 
Purtvnas and tlioir continuations to tho pre.^ent day, inchiding tho 
local collections of legends regni'ding the lives of tlin saints, tlio holy 
places and the miracles performed there. From the earlier Vaidik 
record-^ wo learn that the Aryas caino from Central Asia and 
estahlished tlicinsclvcs on cither hank of tho Indus. The greiUter 
mnnbor of tho hjmns of tho Rig-Vedn refer to tins period of the 
Arran liisfcory and distinguish between tlio iinniigranfs and tho 
aborigines. To the latter they give the gouoric na^nc of Dasyn, 
whicli subsequently included the non-Aryan tribes as vvoll ns those 
of Aryan descent who soparatod from Aiyan practices in matters of 
religion and polity. The later Vaidik records indicate the gradual 
advance of tho Aryns to tho south-east until we find tliein in tho 
Itihdsa or epic period occupying tho whole of the upper Dudb, 

Tho gcographiciil iudication.'s in tho Rig-Yeda are of the most 

„ , meagi*G description and comsist of tho oiiu- 

Vftiaikgcogrtipliy. \ 

ineration oi certain rivers in the celebrated 

‘ hyinii to tho rivers* and the names of a few tribes and countries.'’ 

The rivGr.s named show that the Aiyas were then living in the tract 

between tho Indus and the »Satlaj and wore not well uccjiiaintod Avith 

tho region between the latter river and the Ganges. The rivers 

Ganges and Drishadvati or Kaggar are named but onco, the Saras- 

vati and Junina aro only mentioned a few times, but tlie Sindlm or 

Indus is frequently refori'od lo, and to it as ' tho most copious of 

stream.'?’ the river-hymn ia addressed. In one verse, tlio other 

rivers aro asked to receive this hymn :—Receive ray h 3 'mn, O 

Ganga, Yainmia,Sai’asvati,Sutudri, along with tho Parushni : listen, 

’ Aa to tliG (Iftte of tliia work, Bca Gazetteer, H., 00, jy)fe, TJiafc the principal 

S art of the Mnlidhhilrnta beloiiga to apciioilprevious to the political ascoiulaiicy of 
.nddUlsm liad bcea proved by I^iofeasot Laeacn , Muller's History above quoted, 
p. 03. Tlic ntchaio portiona of the Mnlmbhdiatn may l)c earlier than some of the 
Avorkfl of the Sinrlti class nnd the older portions of the Viahiiu rurflna may be 
eavlicr thauportions of the RanMiynna, but still the general atntcmcnt given above 
ia correct. ^J<]tndc sur la geographic et los papulations piimitires dii nord* 

ouest (le I’lnde d'aprJSs los Ilymnoa Vodiqncs, by M. V. de Saint-Martiu I’ari.'?, 
ie<W, Mmi’s Sansk, Testa, II., 841, 863. 
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0 I\Ianiflvrllia aloiiff with the Asikni anil Vihi'^ta ; 0 Arjlkiya aloJi|^ 
wiMi the ftn^-lioina” In the snccocJing \or-c tin? Ihisa, Svoti, Kiih- 
hu, Ooinjiti, and Krumii aie mcntionGd as tril5nt{iric5 of tlio liuln^. 
Tlio Sutiulri is the ^athij : tlicPariir'hiii is the Ivnvati or Ravi : Hio 
Mai’iulvi'iliEi Is the rhjunh after its confluence Trith the Jlielain : the 
Asikni is thcAccsiues Qr(Jhiiiuh,and tlvo Vitasta is the Hyda-^pes or 
Jliohiin. The names Arjlhfj'A and Bublioma signify, according to 
Jjiis^ien, vo'sols used in the preparation of the Soma juice and jiro 
not tliG names of rivers. The Knhba is the Koplioiios or Kal^id 
river, the Kruinu and Goraati being the Kurinn and Cfoiinil rivers. 
The Sveti is the Swat river and the Rasa appears to he some other 
alihiciit of the Ivitbul river. TJie carliebt .seat of (ho Aryas in India 

tUcrid'ore tho lower Kdhnl valley and the ndjoiniug tract along 
the Indus, a phice of which we .«lia)l have much to suy hereafter. 
The kiiovdodgo of the Iliiiinlaya U confined to certfiin iillii^ions to 
winter : thus in tho Itig-Veda we have' the prayer :—May wo re¬ 
joice living a liiindred winterH {sirtahimiih) witli\igoroiis oifspring.'’ 
Ill the Atharvii-Vcda flio following i^a&sagort occur:—“He whoso 
groiitness tliese snowy moiiutnius (/iitnavanfo) and the sea with tho 
aerial viver declai'c.” “ May thy momitaln^ ho snowy (/uniaraufo), 
t) earth, and tby wilderness beautiful.” Again in the same work 
the medicinal plant hisMhn is said to ho pixidiiced to tho north of 
the Uiinavat and to ho carried thence to the east. In tlie Aitaruya- 
Briiiiinana the Uttara Kurus are referred to thus Wliereforo in 
this northern region all the people who dwell beyond tho Himavat 
(called) tho Utt.ii'a Kiinia and tho Uttara Madras Eire coiisecratcd 
to glorious rule.” In a passiigu of the KaushitakL-Bralimaua* it is 
wiitton ;—“ Pathya Svasti (a goddcbs) knew the northern rogion. 
Now Pathya Sviisti is Vuch (the goddess of speech). Ileiico in tho 
northern region sj)ccch is better known and belter spoken and it is 
to the north that men go to learn speech : niou listen to Llm instruc¬ 
tions of any one who comes from that quarter, FJiying, ‘ he says (so 
and .so),’ for th;it i.s ronowued as the region of .speech.” On this tlio 
commentator remarks:—“ Language is better uiiderstuod and spn- 
kon’. for Saviisvati is .spoken of (as liavunghor abode) in Kashmir, 
and in tho hermitage of Bndarika (Dadrinuthin Garhwal) tho sound 

' .12.1. * VVtUteii by Sankliayaua for iiJcniliprBOf the (CauflliiUkl 

Sftklia: aeii Muller, Auc. Sausk, Lil;., I8U, 340; Weber, IlJat. Ind. Lit., p. 
50. 
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of the Vcilas ifj heard,” So also Lassoii:—“An account ia to bo 
found in an ancient record, according to which the Sanskrit had 
been preserved in greater purity in tlio northern countries than 
olscwheroj and Kashmir and Badari, at the sources of tho Ganges, 
arc specified by the commentator as such regions. This is, however, 
not sufficient to prove that in tho different provinces of India thero 
were then fundamental differences in the sacrod language.” Tlio 
medical treatise of Charaka makes tho physician Bbarndvdja a disci- 
plo of India and assigns to the neighbourhood of the Himalaya that 
gathering of sages out of which caino tho instruction of Bharadvaja 
by Indra. Tho treatise referred to has, according to Weber,^ 
“ rather high pretensions to antiquity ; its prose hero and there re¬ 
minds us of tho stylo of tho Srauta-sutras.” From tho later Vaidik 
records, tlicrofore, wo learn tliat as early as several centuries before 
ilio Christian era the shrine of Badari W'as celebrated as a seat of 
loaruing and as the abodo of holy men. 


Vaidik cthuography. 


We next turn to tho names of tho peoples known to the Vaidik 
writoi's. In a verse of the Rig-Veda Vi.sva- 
mhra asks :—“ Whab aro thy cows doing 
amongst the Kikatas ? Tliey yield no mUk for oblations and tlioy 
heat no fire,” implying tliaL they were a people who know not Aryan 
rites. Again in tho Atharva-Veda, in an invocation to Tnkmnn, 
tlio personification of itch, as Ohaclialc t)Gvi is now of sinall-pox, it 
is said that his abode was among tho Miyavats and Mabtlvrishns. As 
soon as born ho sojourned amongst tho Balilikas, and ho is hero de¬ 
sired to depart to the G&ndharis, Miijavats, Angas, and Miigadhas. 
The Kikatas are elsewhere CKplained to be one with tho hlAgadhas 
or people of Behar. Tho B6hlikns are the people of Balkli j Gau- 
dhhra is tho tract around Peshawar, and tho Mdjnvats are elsowlicro 
explained® to be a mountain tribe of tho north-west frontier. In 
tho Drahmanns, the name ‘ Boliika’ is applied to tho tribes of tho 
Panjab gonerally, and It would appear that they as well as tho Kain- 
bojas, a frontier tribe to the north-west, spoke a dialect of Sanskrit, 
for Pdniui, in liia grammar, explains tlie dialectic difTerencos be- 
Iwocn the speech of iho Aryas and that of tho Bahikas and Yaska 
tlioso between tho Aryan speech and tho language of the Kambojas. 
Tliero is also evidence® to show tliafc the people of Gaiidhiira were in 
* p. aos. *In tliclinbabliftratn. 053 , 
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llu- liabit of holding intcrcouiye and contracting olliancos ^\ith tlio 
Aryas. From those indicalioiia Muir argues that r—AUliougli in 
individual passages of tlie Mahabhurata hatred and contempt are 
oxprcsscil ill rcfcrenco to the tribes living along tho Indus and its 
five groat tributaries, yet there is no trace of the«o tribe? being re¬ 
garded as of non-Indian origin.” » * » “Tlio Indian.s distinguish 
jiot expressly, but by implication, tho nations dwelling between the 
Indus and tho Hindu Kush into two classes: first those to tho east¬ 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 

tliat river, as tho Gandhiiras, aro in their estimation Indians;. 

hut with the excoptiou of the Kashmlras and some less known races 
these Indians are not of tho gemiine sort : tho gonornl freocloni of 
their customs ia regarded as a lawless condition.” And IVcboi' 
similarly remarks;—“ The north-western tribes retained their an¬ 
cient customs which tho other tribes who migrated to the east bad 
at ono time shared. Tho former kept theinselvcs fioo from tho in- 
iluenco of hierarchy and of cast© which arose aniong;st the latter as a 
oonseqneiico of their residence amongst people of alien origin (tho 
aborigines). But tho later orthodox feelings of the moro eastern 
Aryas obliterated tho recollection of their own earlier freedom 
and caused thorn to detest tho kindred tribes to tho westward as re¬ 
negades, instead of looking on themselves ns men who had abandon¬ 
ed tlioir own original institutions.’* Thus wo have three classes of 
inhabitants in Upper India, that branch of llio Aryas to whom the 
composition of the Vedas ia to bo attiibuted ; their brethren in race 
and language who did not follow them in tho dovelopmonfc of their 
religious system and the aboriginal tribes.^ 

Tho question remains as to who were Aryas and who wero 

. Basyuk* The primitive meaning of the word 

AiyasHadDafiyufl. ja » • Nii i- 4 p v 

Aiya 18 still a subject or discussion, 
Soino trace it throughout tho Indo-European region in tho ‘ Airya’ 
of tho ancient books of Persia i in the name ‘ Ariana’ applied to the 

I Quoted from ibid ,QSi. ^Ifcmay bewelL to notice lierc in what respect 

the tribes not belonging to the four classes, such ns the Bdlnkas and Kliasns, 
oifended the prejudices of tho twlcc-born. One ol Uie charges brought sgnmst 
them 18 tho boldness and iinclinetity of their uronicD, \rho sang and dauced in 
public, drunknud undressed, wearing gurlon'ls and pcrfnme.l v’lth unguents’' 
Another charge is that they had no Veda, ao Ynidik ceremony anil no sacrifice. 
Again, alirnhmiui then becomes aS^nttrlya, aVaisya or a Sudrn, and eventually 
a barber. Tlic aboriginal tribes would also seem to hare been in the habit of 
burying fcheir dead. Muir, II., 41S, 483. 3 Van den Ghigrji. Le nom 

primitif dcs Aryas, PrC’cis Ilistoriqucs, 1880, 
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tract comprising Herat, Arglu'ini''lan, Kliornsan, and BilucIiisLaji ; 
in tlio name ‘ Ai-yaka’ (Irak) ; in the* -word ‘ Ariyid in llie inscrip¬ 
tions of the Aclimnioiiides; in tlio name ‘ Iran’ in those of the Sas^sa- 
nides ; in tlio ‘Arioi’ (Os-’otes) of tlio Caiicasusi in ‘Argoia/ an old 
name of Greece ] in tlio name ‘ Hurinanii’ (Arminin.s) in Germany j 
nml even in ‘ Erin,’ the old name of Iioland, The meaning attach¬ 
ed to the Avorcl in the earlier hymns of the Eig-Veda ii})iieavs, ho'vv- 
Gver, to bo ‘ light-coloured,’ * pale,’ ‘ white,’ as compared with tho 
Dasyus or blade Antocthoncs. Gradually as tlie Aryan forces ad¬ 
vanced the word carries with it tlio meaning of free, noble, brave, 
masterful, wise, as opposed to tlic enslaved, debased, and ignorant 
Basyus, and liere we find the white-faced iinniigrants^ culled collec¬ 
tively the Aryan ' i'ar»n/ or ‘ colour, a word which is to-day trans¬ 
lated by caste (dai'an}. Tlio Greeks also know of this contrast be¬ 
tween the dark and light coloured races of India, for Ktoslas records^ 
that the Iiulians were white and black, and that he himself had seen 
several of tho fairer in co. The Dasyiis are described as a black- 
skinned race who despised tho rites and ceremonies of the Aryas, 
and again as goblins and demons inhabiting the forests and moun¬ 
tains of the frontier countries. In the Eig-Yeda it is recorded* thut 
Indra, “armed with the Hghtningaiid trusting in his strength, moved 
about shattering tho cities of the Basyus,” and tho gods are prayed 
to “ distinguish between tho Aryas and those who are Basyus : 

“ By those (succours) subdue to'tho Aryas all the liostilo Biisa people 
eveiywhere, O Iiidra, W’hether it be kinsmen or strangers who liavo 
approacliod and injuriously assailed ns, do thou enfeeble and destroy 
their power and vigour and put them to flight.”—“ Who delivered 
(us) from the destroyer, from calamity; who, 0 powerful (god 1, 
didst avert the holt of tho B&sa from the Arya in (tlio land of) tlio 
seven streams.”— “ Ho who swept away the low Dasa colour” (var- 
nam )—“ scattered the .servile hosts of black descent”—“ conquered 
the bkek-skin.” Again Mauu writes that those tribes which aro 
without the pale of tho castes, wlicthox they speak the language of 
tlio Jlleclichhas or of theArj-as, are called Basyus/ and there is not 

J lliiir, Sana. TfiTla.I!- : ‘ Iialui das^un pra dn/iim vjtriuim dvalf' alayiii/y the 
DnayiiB ho protected tho Aryan colour.' *irCrindlc’s Ktesias, p la. 

3 2 c , 368. Tho DasyiiB Imd chiefs over encli tribe, several of rvlioiij 

arc named They lived iucilies, were mtclllgent and knew tlio law, hut did not 
adopt tlicBrnhmniiic ritual, especially the complicated system of saciilicc reiuii’- 
ing tlio aid and ptcbcnco ol several pricsta. Sec Muir, II., ^lassua. 
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^A-f^n(ing cviiloiice to show that soino of the opponents of the ortho¬ 
dox: iinnilgixints to whom we owe the Vedus were of tluir own 
cohnii or caste. In tlie hymns of the Itig-Vrcla ^\o liavc ailtlrosacs 
to Tndra imjjl^'ing the existence of Arjjiii fues as well as La-iyus:— 
Do then, heroic Indva, deatroy liolli thf^e orir foe-j (ouv) Djisa 
and our Aija enemies”—“ Muy we, associated %\ith tiiee, tlio mighty 
one, overcome botli Btisa and Arya tliroiigh tiiy effeolnul enorgv’”— 

“ "Whatever angodly person, Dftsa or Arya, des\gns to fight against 
ns, let tlicso enemies ho ea^ily subdued by ns.” Tlie Ar^aji ti'iljcs, 
wc furtlier learn, were divided into chuis, eaeli nuder its onn Ilaja, 
and the newcomers pressed on the old settlers and fought with them. 
A forunihdjhj coalition of the Bljuratas and otliev.-* who^'e faniily 
priest was Yiavamiti'a attacked the Tiitsus on the Sara.svati, u hose 
spiritual guides belonged to the f.imily of Va*!i'«htha, and we have 
the prayers of both prio'^ts invoking tho aid of Jiulra in the corning 
battle. Tlie Dhavatas woic defeated and the .xong of victory of 
Vasishtha .show’s n.s th.at the eneinie*. against whicli his fungUt 
were Aryns. In tlie Aitariya-BrAhinana, the author, afler fjnoting a 
saying of Yisvdmirra, adds—Moat of the Dasyus are di‘sccn(leil 
from Yi.svumitra.” TJuis avo see hoAv certain Aryas wlio did not 
follow the orthodox guides became ola.^3ed Aiiili tlie aborigine.s, and 
thus ari.ses one source of the great confii&ioii observed in the later 
ethnology. The sy.stem existing on earth w'as also transferred to tho 
sphere of the gods, and here we find the Dasyu race roproscji t«d by 
tho Rakshasas, Dfvnavas and Daityas, soniCitiines the j’ebclliou'i .sub¬ 
jects and sometimes the slav'Ca^ of the deitie.s. It is in the later re¬ 
cords that most details are given, but before proceeding further wo 
will note the route by which the Avyas pa^'Sed into Upper India. 
So late ns 18-10, Profo.sbor Benfey argiicil that most probably* tho 
Arya,s dwelt for some time in little Tibet, near tho .sources of tho 
Iwdvis, hGfove pasviug into India, and that the rowto, adopted by theui 
was through the passes along the Kumaon and Garhwal frontier to 
Indrajirnstha. In this view he was supported by Profes-sor Y'’(.‘ljcr 
as the only one oouaistent with tlio materials at their dispo.sal. On 
reading through the Ilig-Yocla, however, both these eminent scho- 
lai\s abandoned this position and agreed in the I’osult now’ generally 
accepted, that tho Aryan tribes moved from Baktria into India by 
'Dnsjn is connected with ddsa in the seneo of ‘slave*; Mnir, II., 367. 
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tho Hindu Kusli through tlieKsibnl valley and across tlio Indus’ to 
the Saraavati, the route that has been talceu in every successive great 
invasion of India. 

From the Sarasvati, tho Aryas pressed on and occupied the 


Itihdan period. 


Hpi>er Dunb, and it is hero we find them in 
the Itih^sa peiiod, when tho Malidbh/irata 


was written. Tho Uttai’a Kurus are now mentioned as livinjr in 

O 

Hari Yarshaj as a people whom no ono attempts to conquer and 


their country as tho homo of primitive customs. Jii describing tlio 
condition of tho southern KiiriLS it i.s said that “ they vied in iiappi- 
ness with the northern Kiiru.s.” In tho Kaindyana, it is recorded 


that the Utlara Kurus are liberal) prosperous) perpetually happy 
and uiidecaying. In their country there is neither cold nor heat) 
nor dccrepitndo) nor disease, nor gidof, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun, 
a description which has been localised in Kuinaon, hut here agrees 
better with tho tract to the north of tho Kashmir valley. Lassen 
remarks that though Iho country of Harivarsha belongs to there-; 
gioii of mythical geography, tho existence of the Uttara Kurus has a 


basis of geographical fact froiii(l) the way the country is mentioned 


JJiW., 3D0, .137. I/aesen writes:—« The dlihiBion of tho Aryfls towards tho 
south, points to t!io concicision Hint they enmo from tho uorlh-wcst from tlio 
cotmtry north of the Vindhyns, prohnbiy from tho region bordering on tho Jiminn 
and tlie eastern part of the I’aujiib. Their extension to the east between tho 
Iliiiidlaya and the Vmdhyn also indlcatca the same countries as tlieir earlier 
seats Wcflnd, moreover, evident trocesof the Aryaa, In their ndviiuco from tlio 
north-west, having severed nBunilcr the earlier population of Ilmdustan nnd 
driven ono portion of it towards the northern nnd niinthcr portion towaida tho 
Bouthcin hills. Further, we cannot assumo that the Aryas themselves were tlio 
catlict mhahitnnta who were puBhoA aside* foi the inhnblttinta of the Dnkhin, 
like those of jthc Ylnitliyaii range, appear ftlwaya aa the weaker or retiring party, 
who were driven back by the Aryns. We cannot nscribo to tho iioii-Arynn 
tribes tho power of linving forced thcmselveg fore nrd through the midst of nii 
earlier Aryan population to the seats which they eventually occupied in the 
centre of the country; but, on the continry, everything siicaka in favour of their 
having been originally settled in tlioso tracts whore we And them at a Inter 
period and of their having once occnpicd an extcnaiva territory.” Again, ho 
writes ■—■“There is only one ronto by which we can imagine the Aryan IndinuB 
to nave Immigr.ated into India; they mnst have come through tho I’anjab and 
tlioy nmab have reached the L^anjab throngh western Kiilnilistan. Tho road loncl- 
Ing from the coaruty on. the Oxua into enstcTO Kabnlistan and the valley of tho 
Pnujkora or into the upper vnlley of the Indus, or from Gilgit oier the lofty 
platc.au of pcotsu clown on Knshoiir, roads now known to us ns the roughest! 
and most diOlcuit tliat exist nnd do not appear to have been ever much or fro* 
<]uontly used ns Hugs of coiuDiaaication Wo can only iniagino the small tribes 
of the Daradas to have come by the second route from the northoiii side of tho 
Hindu Kush into tlieir clorated vnlleja, butwo cannot suppose the mass of tho 
Ar^astoliave teacliccl India by thw ro^. All tlio iniportant expeditious of 
nations or arinics whicli are known to us hare proceeded throngh the western 
passes of tiic IlinfUiKusIi, and if we nipposo the Aryan Indians to linvo come Into 
India from Baktrin, this is the only route by nhicli we can nssuLic them to have 
arrived.” 
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ill tlio Vcdiis j (2) its oxistfuco in ln‘>tniical tiiiic.s’ as a VGal comi- 
tryj and (3) its being referred to as tlie lionio of primitive cus- 
loiUrf. 

As I’ognids the frontier tribes, tho Mubiiblidrata mentions tlio 
conquest by tlio rfindsivas of “tlic Utsavasaiibiitas, seven tribes of 
Dasyusj inhabiting the mountains.” Again, “ Pukasilsani conquered 
tho Daradas ■with Uie Kdmbojas and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-oast region, as veil as the inhabitants of tlio forest, witli tho 
Lohas, the farthest Kaiubojas and tho northern Eisliikas.” More¬ 
over, Saiiieya, tho charioteer of Kri^hnil, is said to have “made the 
beautiful earth a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands 
ofKiimbojas, Sakas, Savara.';, Kiratas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. 
Tho earth was coveretl with the helmets and shaven and bearded 
heads of tho Diisyus,” clearly intimating that the word ‘Dasyu’ is 
here a geuevie term denoting the whole of the tribes who nre previously 
mentioned in tliis passage. Tho Fame record affirms their connec¬ 
tion with the Aryas in the verses :—“ These tribes of Kshattriyas, 
viz., Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, DnWiras, &c.j have liecoine Yrisha- 
las from seeing no Brahmans.” This slatcinenfc is repeated subse¬ 
quently with the addition of the Mckalas, Liitas, Konvasiras, Saun- 
dikas, Darvas, Ghauras, Savaras, Barhams and Kir6tas. Again tho 
Yavanas are said to be descendsmts of Turvasu, the Vaibhojas to bo 
sprung from Dnihyii, and tho Mlechchha tribes from Ann. The 
TilahabhArata thus not only uses the word * Dasyu’ as a generic term 
for tho border tribes, but also makes these tribes to belong to tho 
Kshatti'iya or warrior race. How it cam© to pass that these Kshat- 
triyas lost their Aryan status is thus related :—“ Satyavrata was 
degraded to tho condition of a ChandMa or outcast and called Tri- 
sanku on account of three sins (tri-^anhi) of (1) killing a cow, (2) 
displeasing his father, and (3) eating flesh not properly consecrated, 
But on his repontauco and feeding tho family of Visvamitra during 
a twelve years’ drought, he -was transported to heaven. ’ His des¬ 
cendant Bahu was vanquished by tlio tribes of Ilaihayas and 

1 rtolcmy dcscribcH Scrika or Chma os surionndcd by mouatnla ranges, tha 
Auuibian, Anxacian, Asmiraiaii, KtiBion, 'Xlugiirlna, Emodus and nnotbor called 
Ottorokorcffl, an 1 places the Ottornkorne Boiitlicmmost of all near tlic Eoioili nn 
nnd Scriknu inoiiiitaina. It was doabtlcsa from the ancient legend gnote>I in tbo 
tex-t that tlio Greeks derived their idea of the Hyperboreans, the people ■who 
lived a thoiisaiid years, n long nud bajipy life, free from dlBOOse aud enre in u 
land ail paradise: sec UcCnudlo's Auclcnt loclla, 24, 77. 
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Tdlajliiingas^ unci died in exilo. To him a po‘?Hmraous son named Saha¬ 
ra was boL'iij wlio nearly exterminated the Haihayas and would liavo 
also doshoyod tlio Sakas, Yavaiias, KAmbojas, Pniwlas and Palda- 
vas, had they not applied to their family-priest, Vasislitha, for pro¬ 
tection. Tlio priest desired Sagai'a to refrain frojn the .slaiigliter of 
tlio.so who wej'o as good as dead, for ho had compelled the tribe,s to 
abandon the duties of their caste and all association with the twice- 
Loni, and Sagara tboreon imposed on them peculiar distinguishing 
marks. He mado the Yavanaa shave tlioir head.s entirely, the Sa- 
ka-i to shave tlio upper half of their head.s, the Parada.s to wear tlieir 
hair long, and tlio Pahlavas to lot their beards grow. Ho deprived 
them of all religions rites and thus abandoned by Brahinaas, they 
became SUcclujUluis.”^ This instructive legend allows us that the 
writer,of the lUliasa and early Pani-auik periods believed that tlieso 
ti-i])os bail a conniioii origin with tliomsolves, though, as IVIuir^ .show.s, 
“ they, at the .aamo time, erroneously imagined that the.so tribes liad 
fallen away from Bralunauicai institutions : thus assigning to their 
own polity an antirpiity to which it could in reality lay no claim.” 
In another passage of tho MahabhAi’tata we have tho statement 
that in tho rogioii whore these five rivers (Pfinchnad, Paujiib) flow 
after issuing from the mountains dwell the Btvbikas culled Arattus. 
* ^ The name of the country is Aratta ; llio water of it is called 
Balnka, there dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Praju- 
pati. They have no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifleo. 
Tiio gods do not cat the food offered by servile {ddsamii/cindm) Vrat- 
yn.s. The Xh’asthalas, Madras, Gandhiiras, Arattas, Khasas, Vashlis 
and Siiidhiisaiivira.s arc nearly all very contemptible.” Here wo 
have the Khasas associated with the tribes of the Punjab, which 
would .‘«how a more westerly location than Kumaon. 


The same record shows us that around Bastiiidpur,'^ tho seat of 
the Paudu werePasyns variously known 

as A.suras, Daityas, Bliillas, Ihikslui.sas and 


NivKas on tlic JuDinn. 


^ ApsIrIgiI liy the Snkaq, YavaiiuB, Ifd i.bo]a8, Paraitfts no't Pahlnvas, accord¬ 
ing to the Vuyu riuaua? Wilaou, Vlll.iSao. * Wilaou, Vllf , 204 >«' 1 iq uotca 

tlint tliG tircckii commonly Rharcd a poitioii of the hcnii , hut it Ib doubtful ^rlic-thcr 
tliey o\'ci' Klinvoil tlio head cuuiplctcly. The Skythiaiia shave the fore part of tho 
huinl, g.'itliouiu; the h.iir at tlio hnek into a long tail, ns do tlio Cliuicso. Tlio 
inoiiiitaiuceiB of tlic ilimulnya shaiKi the croivii of the iioad, hr do tlio pcnpicof 
Kuflrifit'iii, with tho oteeption of a single tiilt. It is doubtful who the IMra-luB 
are, except the nncoslorR of tiic UiaUiiia may be nsaigued tu tlicm, anil then tho 
Pahlavas will l»o tlic I’nrtfuaus. ‘* 1 , 1^8. Mn the Meerut Jistnut, 
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Nag!i«. Tlie gi cfifc KliaiKlava forest in the valley of tiio Juinnn near 
Imliapiastlia or old D(dili was oocu^iieil by the Niigas under their 
l<ing Taksluika, who wore expelled by fire and driven to take rofugo 
ill the liills. Tlie Aryas continued their jirogre^^s and pveefdod by 
Agni, the god of fire, ocenpied the whole country as far as the Sada- 
nira or Gandalc. also read that Arjuna during liis exile visited 
the holy places and at Hardwiir mot Uhipi, tlio daughter of tlie Nuga 
Hiija Vdiuki, whom he espoused. The same record gives a brilliant 
description of the city of the iN’iiga Baja, that it “ coiitained two 
thousand krores of serpent inliabitaiits ; and the wives of all those 
serpents were of coiisumuialo beauty. And the city contained moro 
jewels tlian any person in the world has ever seen, .and there ■was a 
lake there which contained the water of life and in wliicli all the 
serpents used to bathe.” Throughout the Uahabluirata tlio Hiniii- 
laya is con^idGl’ed holy ground, the ’well-loved home of the gods, 
where there were many places of pilgriin.age {iir'tiuifi). 

After the destruction of Dwaraka, wdien the Pandavas were told 
P/tuflAvaa retire to the Vyasa that their power had departed and 
Him&iaya. gliouldnow think of heaven alone, 

it was to the Himalaya that they retired. Placing Pariksliit on tlie 
throne of Hastinilpur and Yuyutsu in Indrapra^tlia, “ Yudhishthira 
then took off liis earring.^ .and necklace and all the jewels from his 
fingers and arms and all his royal raiment: «and lie and his bretliren, 
and their wife Draupndi, clothed themselves after the manner of 
devotees in vestments made of the bark of trees. And iho five 
brethren threw the fire of their domestic sacrifices and cookery into 
the Gangog and went forth from tlio city following each other. 
First walked Yudhiahtlura, then Bhimn, then Aijuini, then Kakulti, 
then Sahdeva, then Dranpadi, and then a dog. And they went 
tlirougli tho country of Banga toward the rising of the sun j and 
after passing through many lauds they reached tho Himalaya moun¬ 
tain, and there they died quo after the other and were transported 
to the heaven of ludra,” From Kurmachal in the extreme east 
near tho Kdli to Jamnotri .and the Dun the wanderings of the Plin- 
dju'as are noted by some rock or stream connnomorating some 
exploit or Galling to mind some tsceno in the story of their travels. 
At Deo Dliiira, the grey gi’anite houldors near the crest of the ridge 
are said to have been thrown there in sport by the Pdndavas. Close 

36 
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to tho toTOl'le of in tlic 5iamo place are Iwo luvgo honMovs, tlie 

nppcriiio.st of Avliiclij called ‘ Han-sila,’ is cleft right through tlie 
centre hy a deep Irc.'^h-loolung fissure, at right angles to Avliicli there 
is a similar rift in the lower rock. A sinuller boulder on the top is 
{laid to have been the weapon by wliich BJiima jSena prodncod tho.sG 
fissures and the pnnt of lihs five fingers is still poiiilccl out. Raii-sila 
itself is marked with the lines for carrying on the gambling game 
of pacldsi whioh even in their wanderings the Pnndavas could not 
sihandon. They are ahso the reputed fonnders of the five tcjnples to 
Siva us- Kcdjireswnr and did penance at P^ndukeawar close to 
Badariu^th. i\ll along the coiirso of the sacred river are pools and 
streams, temples smd rocks, sacred to the Pnndavas and across the 
Ganges in Tiliri, the course of the Jumna is in a lesser degree', 
consecrated to their nicnioiy. At BMmghora above Hardwfir tlie 
priests show the imprint of the hoofs of BhUna’s horse, and they say 
tliat Drona, tlic preceptor of the Fdndavns, resided in the eastern 
jiortion of the valley of Debra Dun, the Prona-ka-asrama of the 
Kediira-khancla. 

The law-book of the Manavas ia clearly in its present form the 
outcome oF many banihs at various times, 
but ivill bo more conveniently referred to 
under the received title *Mauu.* It is still the great authority 
on the ,systematic ethnography and cosmogony of the Hindus, 
and affords us further evidenco of tho existence of the belief 
that the majority of the border tribes were regarded as of the same 
.stock as tho Aryas, hut degraded iitcnibcrs of it. It tells us that 
tho referencQa made hi the ShUsti'ns to castes other than the four ig 
merely “ for the sake of conveuienco and conformity to common 
■usage.” Even the very lowest classes, such as tho High&das and 
ChfuidfUas, are derived from tho miscegenation of the four castes, 
Like tho authors of tlio Slahubh&mta, Maim affirms that the Ksliat- 
tviya tribes of PiLiiudrakas, Odra^, Draviras, Kdiubojas, Yavanns, 
Btilvos, PAradaf*, Ikihlnvas, Ohina.s, Kiriitaa, Daradas, and Kliasas, 
becaiuo Yrishalas or outcasts from tho oxtinctiou of sacred rites and 
from having no intercourse with Brahmans. Piu'ther, as already 
noticed, ho declares that “all tho tribes wliicli by los.g of sacred rito.s 
and the like have become outcasts from the pale of tho four castes, 
whotlior they i-pcak the language of the Mlechchhas or of the Aryas, 
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aro called Dasyus.” Here we have ajrain the eonnectiib^ link lu*- 
tween tin? eiirllrr an«l the later recoriK and the ntitui-al e\j»liinatien 
of the entire jilieiiomeiia. As hi Africa, at Hio pri =^ont day, (lj<i 
tribes converted to I^hini, leiuiii" behind tliem tlioir licatlicn piac- 
tices, look with contempt ancl even hatrcil ou their brethren in race 
^nIio adhere to paganism, so the Aryas despi-nd those of their race 
who reinained content with the primitive belief tvhich w’as once their 
coniinon properly and refused to accept tbe sacerdotal iniioration'j, 
or who boing of iiou-Aryaii descent declined to accept the Druh- 
iilanical creed. Tire terms of abuse used toward-^ these tribes by tlio 
priestly Avriters prove nothing more than the existence of tlio ^ odhmt 
thcoloyinim^ whicli ins burned fiercely in all climes and countiies 
from the earliest dawn of history to the present day. The preced¬ 
ing extracts show tliat even in tho most orthodox writings the Kha- 
sis are looked on more as heretical members of the great Aryan 
family tlian as outcast aborigines, and that from a very early period 
they have been rccogtiLied as nn iinporfant tribe in Upper India. 


Accoiding to the MuliilbliaraLa, Ivri,slma viiitcd tho liermitngo 


A.\lvi6ioDa to Batlari. 


of Upaniauyu in tho Ilimdlaya, where “tho 
mongoose .sports in a friendly fashion with 


snakes and tigers with deer.” He also visited the Pandavas in their 
exile and is said to have himself, in company with Arjuna, lived a 
considerable time in Baclari. Arjnna as Nnni and Krishna a.s X/i- 
rayana “ mounted on the chariot of righteoiiMioss, perfovmecl an 
nndecaying penance on the mountain Qandhamuihinii.” Thoro tlicy 
were visited by tlie sage Niii-ada, who “ descended rapidly from the 
sky to tho spacious Badari. Tlioro ho saw the aueieiitgods, the two 
most oxcollont Kishis,” and there he remained with them for a tlion- 
.sand years. Again it is said- that tho Uhakravarti Baja Bambhod- 
bhava, having an overweening conceit of hi.s own prowess, visiteil 
Gandhamiidana (Baclari group of peaks) with bis army aud resolved 
to overthrow the Rishis. They tried to put him off by saying ihafc 
they were divested of all earthly passions and lived iu an atmosphere 
of peace, Dambhodblinva, however, resolved to attack thorn, wlioh 
Kiira took a handful of straws and scattering tliom to the winds so 
whitened the air and so fillod the eyes, eais, and nose.s of the men 
of Dainbhodbhava’s army that they fell at Kara s feet and sued for 
peace ; referring doubtless to a snow-storm encountered by the 
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invaders.*" In another purl of the same record Krishna is tlnw 
addressed :—“ Formerly Krishna, thou didst roam for ten thonsand 
years on. Gaiidliamiidana, ivhero the Muni Suyangviba was. * 
Thou didst staud on tho sprtoioii.’s Badari, a hundred years Tv'ith thy 
arms aloft, ou one foot, subsisting on air, witli tliy ontor garineni.s 
thrown off, emaciated, with thy veins swollen.” Badari is also 
called Siddhdsrawa, ^thn liermitago of the perfect’, “ Nvhoro the 
illnshious Tishnu was perfected when performing a gre.'it act of 
austerity in the form of a dwarf, when the oinpiro of the three worlds 
had been tahen away from Tndra by Bali.” Tiadition states that 
Riiina performed aii.«terities at Rikliikcs, and his brother Lochlinian 
at Tapiiban, in order to wipe away the shi of sin3’ing Eftvana. Tlie 
grammarian VararucH also vibited the Hhnfdaya and propitiat¬ 
ing Mnlnideva obtained from him tho materials for hisPfininij'agrnm- 
mar.^ When near his death Varaniclii again retired to Badari, and 
“ throwing off this mortal coil, rcsnniod as Pushpadanta^ his seat 
among tlie brilliant spirits of heaven.” Grumidliya, brother of Piisli- 
padanta, followed his example and worshipped ‘ the crescent-crested 
deity’ in hi-s mountain homo. It was hero, too, that Sahnsranikn, 
raja of Kaiisamblii, when w'earied with the toils of state, spent his 
deolining 3'ears in solitude ami ilevotion,"* 

"We now come to tlie ranr/mik period anti find that tlio legends 
concerning tlie Himalaya have grown with 
the people, and that in tho later development 
of Hindu mythology tlioy occupy a much more important place. 
There is little doubt that tlie stoty of Mount Mem, the Olympus of 
the Indian gods, was suggested by the sight of tho lofty summits 
of tho Himotlaya crowned witli pei'petiial snow. In tho geographi¬ 
cal notice.s contained in tho Purumis wo have tho traditional distri- 
buUoii of the countries and peoples then known to the compilers, 
and to their page.s, ftmongst much that is puerile and absurd, wo 
must look for tho little further aid to our researches that can bo 
derived from iudigenoiis aotircos. Las.scn^ writes ;—“ It is truo that 


I’auranik pcrloJ. 


*'Wilson, III., 17-i. ^/Atrf.,164: Badari is nientionod iu tlic Padma 

futauR as one o£ the celebrated Vaieliaava titthae -where bathing is pRYticninrly 
enjoined. Pusbpadnnta was bom na Beradatta and irotn wopsliipplng Mulnidco 
Tvaa through his favour united with Jnyn, daughl«r of Bnja Snsannn, and retired 
1:1 bis old ngc to Bnilnri. So rIbd m the Vamnna riin'inn the flftcred clmmcter of 
the lings Ht Keddr and Badari 18 cxtollwd : Jbid.,Yl.,i^xr. 

1»6. ^Mmr, 1X,3W. 
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we might bo tempted to discover iii tUo supeviov {sacredwCfsR which 
they (the Aiyas) ascribe to the north, a rofercncc, nnintelliglhlc to 
thoniselvos, to ta doscr connexion whioh they had forineily with tho 
northoi'ii conntries : for the ahodes of most of tlie gods are placed to 
the north in and beyond the Hirnula}':! ami the holy and woncloifid 
mountain of Mern is aLtuated in the renmtest'rcgions in tho ^i\m 
direction. A inoro exact cxamiaiation. will, howovor, lead to tho 
conviction tliafc tho conception to which wo have referred lias heoii 
developed in India itself and is to bo derived from the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the northern mouutam-range, Tho daily pio.spect of tho 
snowy .sanuuit of tho Himalaya glittciing Air and wide over tho 
plains and in the strictest sense insuriiiountaldc, and the hnowledgo 
which tiioy had of tho entirely ditforont cliaraeler of tho tablo-knj 
beyond, with its extensive and tmiiquil domains, its clear and cloud¬ 
less sky and peculiar natural productions, w'ould neces.sarily clc&ig- 
nato the north as the abode of the gods and Uio thoatre of wonders ; 
while its holiness is explicable from the irrosistihlo impression pro¬ 
duced upon tliG mind hy surroiiudiug nature. Uttara Kuru, the 
JUlysiuin in the remotest north, may he most properly regarded as 
an ideal picture, created by the imaginatiou of a life of tranquil 
felicity, and not as a recolloction of any early residence of tho ICu- 
vus in the north. Sucli at least is true of the representation wliioh 
w’0 have of this country in the epic poems. It is, however, proba¬ 
ble that originally, and as late as tlio Vaidik era, a recollection of 
this sort attached itself to that ooimtry, though in later time.s no 
trace of it has been preserved.” 

It is not difficult, thorofore, to picture the Aryan iimnigraiits 

" ^arriving at tho Ganges and sending some 
Discovery of Ktiilua. . . ® 

, adventarous Bpints to explore its sourcos, 

After traversing tlie difficult passes across tlie snowy range and the 
'iiiclemont table-land of Tibet, they discovered the group of moun¬ 
tains called Kailas^ and tho lakes from which flowed forth the great 
riimrs to water and give Hfo to the whole earth, The rugged gran¬ 
deur of the scene, the awful solitude and tho trials and dangers of 
the way itself naturally suggested to an imaginative and simple 
people that they had at lotigbh rediscoyored the golden land,® tho 

^ Tho name Kahds Beems to bo of Tibetan origin which wonld nyparently 
fihow that tile liliidns discovered the country svounii Mdjnsarovai' after It had 
already been occupied byaTlbetanrace, *lliian maya, Suvarna-bhuml. 
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true homes of thoir gods whom they bad worshipped when appear¬ 
ing under milder forms as storm and fire and rain in tlio plains below. 
Ill the course of time, Brahnianical innovations caused the worship 
of Agni, Vtiyu or Indra, Sdrya and the other Vaidik gods to give 
place to a system whore tlio intervention of ft sacerdotal caste be- 
twcGu the worshipper and hia creator was essential. The tranafo.c 
'to thonew system of tlio localities alroad}'held sacred soon followed, 
and Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the triad of the now revelation, 
took possession of the Him&laya. In place of domestic worship 
offered by individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, a highly ornate ritual was introduced administered by a 
consecrated class and addressed to visible types. It is in this later 
stage that wo find Hinduism as described in the Puranas, so late 
imieed that the worship of Brahran liad already almost become ob- 
.solete. In the Vcd.is,^ “the one universal Being is of a higher 
order than a personification of attributes or elomonts and however 
imperfectly conceived, or unworthily described is God. Tu the 
Puranas, the only Supreme Being is supposed to be manifest in the 
person of Siva or Vishnu either in the way of illusion or in sport; 
and one or other of these divinities is therefore also the cause of all 
that is,—is, himself, all that exists.” The Puranas exhibit a secta- 
rial fervour and exclusiveness not found in the Ram/lyana and only 
to a q^ualified extent in the Makiibh^rata. They are no longer,” 
says Professor "Wilson, “ authorities for the Hindu belief as a whole; 
they are special guides for sopamte and, sometimes, conflicting 
branolies of it j compiled for the evident purpo.se of promoting 
proferoiitial or, in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
Siva.” 

Before proceeding further with our subject, it will be convenient 
succinctly to describe hero the Puranas which 
The Furfinaa, form the class of writings that give us the 

greatest details concerning the Hirnfilaya. There are eighteen 
Puranas compiled at various times by difieront hands.® Tbo 
Wishnu Pur 4 iia which has been translated by Professor H. H. Wilson 
and edited by Dr. F. Hallis the principal and next to the Bln'igavata . 


1 Wilfion’s Works, Vl.jXiii : Garetteer,!!., Gl. * They nro the 

ma, (2) Ffidma, (3) VaislmavB, (4) SImira, (6) Dhagayata, (C)Naradfya, (7) Mdrkan- 
deyrv, (8) Agneya, (O) Bliavlahyo, (10) Brahma Vaivarta, (11) Lainga,(l2) Vanilin, 
(t.S) Skfinda, (14) Vaiaana, (16) Kauima, (1C) Mitsyn, (17) Giiuda, ftDd(l8)Drah“ 
nianda. 
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5.S still regarded as tlie great authority^ on matters connected -with 
their leligion by largo .sections of the Hindu coniinumty. Bolh 
are compiled in the form of a dialogue in vhich some person 
relates the contents in re])!/ to the inquiries of another. In 
the extracts hereafter given from the Skaiiila P nn'inaj' the narrator 
is Siita/ or properly ‘ a Siita’ a bard or panegyrist and pupil 
of Tyasa, the generic name for a compiler or editor). Each Purnna 
i.s divided into khandas or boolcS| which are again subdivided into 
chapters which often consist of miihdtmyas or collections of local 
legends like the Mknasa-khanda and Kedara-khnnda of the Skaucla 
Purnna noticed hereafter. Regarding this latter work. Professor 
Wihsoii writes :—“ It is uniformly agreed that the Skdnda Purtinaj 
in a collective form, has no existence and the fragments in the shape 
of 8 amhita 8 j khandas and mdkdtmyaay which are affirmed in various 
parts of India to be portions of the Puruna, present a much more 
formidable nia.ss of .stanzas than oven the immense number ( 81 , 100 ) 
of which it is said to consist.” The more colobrated of these por¬ 
tions are the Kashi-klianda, giving a description of Benares^ and the 
U tkala-khandn, giving an account of the holy places in Orissa. 
Beside.? these there are a Himavat-khanda devoted to ilepfd, a Rewa- 
khandiij a Brahmottara-kbanda and others. There are also several 
separate samhiias or collections. The fnahdtmyas are, however, the 
most numerous, and even Colonel Vans Kennedy thinks that they 
“ liavG rather a questionable appearance.” Many of the khandas, 
such as tho Kdshi-klianda, are quite as local a.s the mdhdtmyas, 
“ being legendary storie.s relating to tbe erection of certain temples 
or groups of temples and to certain lings; the interested origin of 
which render.? them, very reasonably, objects of .suspicion.” Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson odds :—“ la tho present state of our acquaintance 
with tho reputed portions of tho Skdnda Purnna, my o>yu views of 
their authenticity are so opposed to those entertained by Colonel 
Vans Kei'iuedy, that instmd of admitting all the samhitas and 
khandas to bo gemiino, I doubt if any one of them was ever a part 
of the Skfinda Purdna.” * ’* “There ai‘0 in all pai-ts of India 
varloua compilations ascribed to tho Purnnaa which never formed 
any portion of their contents and which, although offering, some¬ 
times, useful local information and valuable ns preaerviiig local 
^ WotkB, VI., xvUb 
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popular traditions, aro not, in justice, to be confounded with the Pu- 
i’jliias so as to cause them to bo charged with even more serious 
errors and anachronisms than those of wliicli tho}' arc guilty.” The 
Skivnda and Biahnifuida^ Puranas arc those to which the majority of 
the modern fabrications liave been attiibutecl by their authors who 
have “ grafted personages and fictions of their own invention on a 
few liints from older authorities.” They retain the form of tlio 
genuine Puriina, the dialogno and many of tbo stoi’ios giving them 
the local colouring iieces-sary for tlio particular object in view. 
‘SStill,” as I have elsewliere said,* ** imperfect as they are, and 
disfigured by absurd stories and interpolations of later times, the 
Pnriinas with the groat epic poems, arc the chief amongst the few 
historical records wo possess of any antiquity to assist us in com¬ 
piling an account of the heroic ago.” 

AVo shall now briefiy refer to the goograjjhy of the Puninas 
'Tlie fasliionlng of the which commences wdth the chapter on co.s- 
mogouy and is liere closely connected with 
the geography of uorthorn Kumaon and the adjoining part of Tibet. 
One account of the creation of Iho earth relates how Vishnu, in his 
hoar incarnation, supported tire earth on his tusks^ as it was about 
to sink into the waters and then fixed it on the thousand heads of 
the king Anauta; whilst another likens the earth to a lotus, tlio stalk 
of which springs from tho navel of Vishnu as ho lies asleep at tlio 
bottom of tliQ ocean. TIio world was then in chaos and Brahma 
arose and formed tho seven great i.eland continents ;—Jambu, Plak- 
shn, Salniali, Kusa, Krauncha, Siika, and Pushkara, separated from 
each other by tho scas.^ Jamhii-dwiiia is again divided into niuo 
vav'shas or regions and in tho centre of all is the glorious mountain 
of Morn, of various colours on tho east it is white like a Brali- 
mnn ; on tlie south it is yellow like a Vaisya ; on the north it is red 
like the dawning morn or a Kshattviya, and on tlio west it is dark 

‘Colonel Wilford iu eTposing the forgeries of his own imnilifc who lind 
fabricated a A/inudii for each of tlicsc FuinuuR cnIlB the Skandn, Briihinanda nnd 
Puiinia Purciiias tlie “ Puidittfs of thieu$s awl impoalurs" As. Res., VIII., SoS. 
2 Gozetteer, II., til. ^ Compare Word, I., S ; WilHon, VI, 39 To the pre- 

aent day the local theory resardm" carthquakCB is that they are duo to Viahnii 
cluinging his burtlien from one tusk to ttiiotUc-r. ^ It is aaid tliut all the 

islands except Jambu Imvo periBlicd. Between Jnmbn and rtakaha la the salt aea ? 
between the latter and Sdliuiili, n aca of BUgnrenne }uico and then a sea of wine, of 
clarilied butter, of curds, of milk nnd of frcsli water. » Compare Iho exist* 

iriR Tibetan appellations-.—GyiuMoft, the great, blade or Chinn , Ci/a’i/ar, tha 
Hixrtt vlutc or India, and Gya-*cr, the great yellow or Russia. 
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like tho dry leaves or a. Sudni. jrpni is tiveuliu- in f-luipo aiil 
forms tlio germ of the lotus.' It stand's on tlie niof.t ole^afod yov- 
tioii of the centi’al division of Jnnibii knmvn as lifu rila. >South of 
]\Ioru the Nisliadha mountains separate Ilavrita from Harivarslia ; 
south of the latter, the Ilemakdta divides it from Kimpurusha, and 
furfchev south tho third or Hmiavat range forms tho bouiul.ary be¬ 
tween Kimpurusha and Bhiimta. Siniilarly threo ranges of nioun- 
tuins form tho boundaries of countries on Iho north. First come 
the Nila range botwoeii Ihivrita and Kaniyaka on tlio north ; then 
the Swota nioimtains bordering the couiilry' of Hiramnaya where 
there is much gold; and again tho Sringin range separating Hiran- 
nuiya from the coimtcy of the TJltara Kurus. All these naiiios 
would lead ns to believe that the writers had tho country to tlie 
north of the Kashmir valley in view, though ihc* names subsequently 
mentioned are clearly connected with upper Garlu^ul and Kiimaon. 
To the east of Il&vrita lies the country of Bhadrasva and to tho west 
the country of Ketuinala. Four inountaina form buttresses to Menu 
on the east is Mandara ; on the south Gandhaimidaiia or Moui- 
mandara ; on the w’e.st Tipula or Kiiraucia, and on the north Su- 
pfivswa. On each of these stands severally a I'aclam-tvoe [Anl/ioce- 
phalus cadamba), a jamhu-U'QQ {Eugenia Jauiholo.m'), a -piptiL-ixQQ 
{Ficus rcliyiosa], and a ngayrodha~tre& {Ficus ivdica). There are 
also four great forests and four great lake*,® the waters of which 
are partaken of by the gods and which are eahed Aruiioda, Tvlaha- 
bliadra, Asitoda, and Mdnasa. The la^it is the Mana-?arovara of tho 

^IntUoahapo like aa iuverled cone. ’For n. Iniijf flcBcription of 

«acli lake from tho Vayu Parana acc Wilford in Aa. Rea,, VIII, 320 Accordiiij? 
to him the Puranaa place a great lake called Djndu-sarovar.i to tho north of 
Mfina-sarovara, and but for its distance it might be identified with the Ra^vaa 
Ilrad or Rdklias Tal, tlieCho Lagan of tlieTibetoni which adjoins nml is coii- 
ucoteJ with Cho Mapsn. On the Cliineso map of India O-neoii-tclii is given 
ns iho uauiQ of lake Mana and. tho Gangrl range has the samD name. In tlia 
Ceylonese books it is called Auotatte. TlicAtunolalakc or Make of (lie dawii,‘ 
which 18 said to He east of Mdna, may be theCho Koakyu orOungyiifc-cho,Baiftllcc 
but Hinillar to the others, which lies near the source of the BrahmaputTa To Miu 
west of Mtua is tho Sitoda lake, from which issues the Apara Gandaki or 
‘ western Gandak,' identified by Wilford with the Cliakslm or Oxiis: eo that this 
lake must be the lake of tho Pdruii*, but iq moro probably the Clio Morlri, tlio 
source of tho western Satlaj. The Mahdbhadtn lake in the north may be identi¬ 
fied with one of tho lakes of the table-land. There appeals to bo a mingling oC 
facts true of tho country to the north of ICashmir with facts true of the country 
north of Kumaou in theao accountB. In aone Metu clearly Indicatos the group 
of niountaiiiB to tlio north and went of Kashmir, and in uthera those hi the neigh- 
boiirbood of lakcMnna 
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Hindus and Clio Mdp6u of the Tibetans, of which more hoi'c- 

after. 

Hgvu in its -widest souse embraces the elevated table-land of 

- Westeni Tibet befc-wcen Kailas on the oast 

Doimdaneg of Meru. ,i 

and the Mozingh range on the west and be- 

twGou the Himavat on the south and tlio Kueu-luen range on tbo 
north. “ It lies betwcoii thorn like the pericarp of a lotus and tho 
countries of Bhavala, Ketumala Bbndrdswa, and Uttara Kuru lio 
beyond them liko tho leaves of a lotus.” In the valleys of these 
mountains aro the favourite resorts of the Sicldhas and ChAivanas 
and along their slopes ai'O agreeable forests and pleasant cities peo¬ 
pled by celestial spirits, -whilst tho Gandharvas, Yakshas, Ibikshasas, 
Baityas, and Dnnavas pursue their pastimes in the vales. “ There, 
in short, aro tho regions of Swarga (Paradise), tho goats of tho 
righteous and whoro tho -wiokod do not arrive oven after a 
hundred births, * there is no sorrow, nor weariness, nor 
anxiety, nor hunger, nor .apprehonsion ] tho inhabitants aro exoiniifc 
from all infirmity and pain and livo in unintormpted enjoyment 
for ten or twelve thousand years. Devi never sends rain upon 
thoin, for tbe earth abounds with -water. In those places there is 
no disbiiiction or any succession of ages.” This account agrees 
■\veli with Homer’s deseviption'- of Olympus in the Odyssey, vi,, 
42 I—'.' 

" Olympua, wtero tliey any the blcMcd gen^e 
J?xpi\5U> Ss scfforp fibedts t 

Ko atormy blnata athwart those auniDiita siveep, 

No sliowera or anowa hedew the aacrefl efcoep} 

But cioudicBs skiea scTcue above aro spteail 
Aiifl golden radiance plnya around ita head,’' 

Tho aceompaiiyiug figure® represents tho worldly lotus floating 
upon tho waters of the oecau which is snrronnded by the Suvarna- 
bhumi or land of gold and the mountains of tho Lokalokas and is in 

* Quoted by Muir, ir, 480 . The eame idea ie fmuUar to ua in tJie Scotch 
BOBg, the 'Land o' the leal’ 

*' Thoio’s nno sonow tlicrc, Jean. 

^rboro’fl nclthor cnuld nor caic, Jonji, 

TIio day la ajo foU r the land o' tUo Leal.”, 

“After Wllford: Ab. Rea, Vm., 370 . 
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accordaiicG -witli the theory expressed in the Bhagavata and Bruh- 
mdnda Purduas :— 
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Oa the summit of Mom la the city of Brahma and, like filamonta 
from tho root of tho lotus, numerous mouu- 
tatiis project from its haso. "Withiu Mern 
is adorned “ ndth the self-moving care of the gods, all beautiful : in 
its petals are the abodes of the gods, like heaven : in its petals, I say, 
tlioy dwell with their consorts, There reside above Brahma, god 
of gods, with four faces ; the greatest of those who know the Vedas, 
the greatest of tho great gods also of the inferior ones. There is 
the court of Brahma, consisting of tho ■whole earth, of all those who 
grant tlio objeot of our wishes ; thousands of great gods are in this 
beautiful court : there dwell the BrahTnarialiis.*’ All round are fche 
cities of the Lokapdlas or guardians of the eight regions. To the 
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ofistj Iiidi'a sitting upon a vwiwia, resplendent like a tlioiisnnti snn&’i 
in the second interval hehveen oast and south is Agni or Jivani, 
from Avhom sprang the Vedas. In siiccc.'-sion comes Vaivaswata- 
Yama called by mankind Su-Sanysima, Virupaksha, Vanina also 
called Siibbavati, Vnyu called Gaiidimvnti, Bralioda3'a and Isamu, 
According to the Vishnu Puvana, the citj' of Brahma is enclosed by 
the Ganges, -which, issning from the foot of Vishnu and -washing the 
lunar orb, falls here from the skies and after encircling the city 
divides into four mighty rivers floiving in opiiosite directions. These 
rivers^ arc the Sita, which passes through tlic conntiy of BhadrAswa; 
the Alaknanda, uvliicli flows south to Blmi-ata; the Chakslui, which 
traveises Ketiimiila, and the Bhadi’a, -which washes the country of 
die Uttaivi Kni'ii?. Other Pur/wias describe the detention of the 
Ganges in the tresses of Siva until set free by king Bhagirath and 
escaping thence formed sovon streams :—^tlie Nalini, Hhidini, und 
Pavani going cast; the Chak.shii, Sita, and Sindliu going west; and 
the Bhagiratlu going south. The Sita is supposed to flow from an 
elephant’s head, the Alaknanda from a cow’s head, the Oliakslm 
from a horse’s liead, and the Bhadra from a lion’s head, and they ai'O 
so reprebcnfed on the Ohincso map compiled in the fifteenth ceii- 
tury to illubtrute the travels of CJliineso pilgrims in India -which 
will be found in the pocket to this volnine. "Wilson^ would 
identify the Bhadra with the Obi, the Sita with the Hoang~ho, 
the Alaktmnda with the Gnngesy and iho Cliakshn "svith the O.vus, 
and this may be what is intended, for according to Chinese accounts, 
the Sita or Yarkand river, which flows into Lob-nor, is supposed to 
have ail underground conuection with the .swamps near Kokoiior, 
which form the head-waters of the Hoang-ho.’ As a matter of fact 
the local traditions identify the Bliaclra-with the Indus or ‘ lion-rivor,* 
the Sing-ckin-kamha (or khampd) of the Tibetans'* on the north j the 

‘ Here clenriy in or^ler tlicHonng-ho, AleknnndQ, Oxus, andliidus. ® VIL, 

122, 172. Klaproth,Moln., ZoLAsic.ll, 4U. ^Herbertobtained 

the Bniee Tibetan luitiu's iu 1819, As Bes, XV. In tho great Chinese nm,) 
pliparcd by order of Kinaii-loiiiig, the four corncre or gates of tlie Maun lake arc 
called tlic lino, elephant, horse and ox gates Toui-^ochnl oa the cast, fy/iioa 
ciir( 7 (i» onIhcHoiith,dro&Aauii the ucstand Uadza-lovug outhenoitlu TiicPnndil; 
fcxplorei fl gi ve tho immoB Stnqh-gi-chH ox Singh-gi-khawha or SiiKjh-gt-hha to the 
Indtiss L'lii'j'i'i-kl.ambii to the f-aklaj: Tamjan-Ahimia to the Hrahinaputra and 
Miii)ju-/iltnm'.ii to the Knrnali Moorcroft<1,417), in !t^21, calls the Indus at 
jbe Lite and again (/AiJ, Sfil) trrites ■—"Tho great eastern bvniicli of 

tho liuliiB or as toitned hi the countiy, tho iS»iiA-A/ia-A«A, the river that rises 
from tbfi lioTi’a inaiitli in irfercncu to the Tibetan notion borroAved perhaps from 
the HiiiduSj of file urigiu oi four great livers fiuui the mouths of ns many 
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Chakshii with the Brahmaputra or ‘horse-river,* the Tamjyak- 
kainha of the TibeUtns on the east j the Alaknaiuia witli the >Satadru 
or Siitlaj or ‘ bnll-river,* the Lang-chin-kambii of the Tibetans on the 
west, whilst the fourth river is tho Kanidli or Mapchi-kamha or 
‘ ])eacock-river’ on the south. All these rivers take their rise in tlio 
Mdna and Rdkhas lakes or in tlio mountains near them known ns 
Kaihisn by tho Hindus. 

A volume might be wrilteu on Morn alone, but we must return 
to our geographical iuvestigatioua and first to the sub-divisions of 
the island-continent Jambii. It was Aguidlira uho, according to 
Ihe Vishnu Puriina, divided Jambu into nine portions amongst his 
nine sons—Ndbhi, Kiinpurusha,IIarivaraha, Ildvrita^ Rainya, Hiran- 
vatj Kui’u, Bliadrasva, and Kotnmdln. NAblii received the country 
called Hima south of tho Himavat mountains and was blessed with 
a son named Rishahha, whose eldest son was Bharata, after whom 
the country was named Bharata. This is tho name therefore of the 
country to the north of the salt sea and south of the snowy moun¬ 
tains which is described as again divided into nine suboidinaie por¬ 
tions, Indra-dwipn, Kasermnat, Taunravarna, Gnbhastimafc, 
Ndga-dwipa, Saumya, Gandharva, and Varuna and tJie ninth un- 
namedd It has seven main chains of mountains:—Mahendra (in 
Orissa); Malaya (southevn portion of weslorn ghats); Sahyn (uorth- 
ern portion of tho western ghats) ; Suktiinat j Riksha (in Gond- 
wana); Vindhya and Paripdtm (northern and western Vindhyas). 
Amongst the rivers mention is mndo of the Satadru (Satlaj) and 
Chaudrabhiiga (OliinAb) as flowing from the Himavat. The VAyu 
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Piirana adds a iiuiuler of inferior inoniitniiis and gives llio follow- 
ing as tlio rivers of Himavat:—Ganga, iSiiidhu, Sarasvati, SataJru 
(Satlaj), Cliandiabbdga (C’binfib), yawnua (Jumna), Sarayn (Saiju), 
Airavati (Kavi), Vitasta (Jhclam), Vipfisa (Bids), Devika (Glingra), 
Kuliu, Goinati (Giunfci), Dhntpdjia, (old junction of Kaggar ajid 
Satlaj), Bfilmda, Drishadvati (Kaggar), Xiaiisiki (Kosi), Vritiya, 
Mrvira, Gandaki (Gaudak), Ikshn (affluent of tho Bmlininputra), 
and Lohita (ditto). 

in the Braliiniinda and Vayii Furdnas we liave favorable exain- 

Locai gwEsrapliy tnthc more local and detailed goograplii- 

Eminuundu I’liriina description and are able to identify nnuiy 

of the places referred to. It will, however, bo only necessary to 
give tlio text of a portion as an example. Tlie first extract is from 
"Wilford s translation of the Biahmauda Parana, in which the fol¬ 
lowing .account of tho streams that flow from hleru is given :— 

‘‘*rhc water of the ocean coming from hotwou upon. Mem is Ulcc 
and from It ailaea n river which through Boven channcle encircles Meiu for a 
Bpaco of cighty-fonr yojnnae nnd tbcu divides into four streatuB springing over 
tho four sacred hills towards the four cardinal points. One stream goes over 
Mnndnra in the cast and cncircics the beautiful grove of Chnitrarathn and Inlls 
into the Aruncida lake ond goes thence to the momitams of Sitantn,^ Suiuautu, 
Suinonjasa, Miiddynvanta to Vnikanka, Manl> fiialmhhn, from hill to hill, It 
then falls to the ground and waters the country of Bhadi'asvaj a beautiful nnd 
oxtensivo island, and then it [joins the eastern ocenn near the I*urvn-dwipn or 
eastern island. The EonthcTm brunch goes to Gttndlmmfidiina* from lull to hill and 
from stone to storre. It encircles tho forest of Gondhamcidana, or Dcva-uamlana, 
where it is called tho Alakannndft.* It goes to the northern lake called Mfinasa, 
thcnco to the kiug of mountfline witli three Bunimits, thence to the nioimtains of 
Kallnga, Ruchakn, Nlshodbo, Tamrflbha/ Swetodara, Kunaula, ‘another king of 
hills* VaBudli/ira,® Ileinakiitfi, Devasringa, the griat mountain risHchaka, tho 
flve-peaked ranohaUuta thoucc to Ilaildsu and the Himavat, and then tills very 
propitious stream falls Into the southern ocean. Mnliddcvn received it on hia 
own head frem wlilch, spreading oil over his body, its waters are become niosC 
cfilciiciouB. It fftlla then on Himacbal, from which it goes over t]ie earth • lienco 
its nnino Ganga To tho west Copnra) is a large river encircling the iorcsta of 
Vaibhtdja It Is moat propitious and falls into the lake Sitodn, Tlicncc it goes 
to the SiibakBlm mountains and to the rurnoda lake, to the mountains called 
Biklil, Kanka-vaulurya, Kapila-Gandltamddona, Piujara, Kuuiuda-madhnmuntn, 

• Tlie range near tlio confluence of the Chundm and the BJingjv. ®Tlio 

Usidari group in upper Gathwfil. ^Elows tlii&ugh the Niti valley. 

■* Copper Diines, of which ehere aie many. ® There is a stream and fynntniu 

of this naino near Bnilai-hi«th. ® 'Uio Panchoehuli group tlio groat moun¬ 

tain with tIicBO sniiunUH will be TrlsCil, I take it that nearly nil these allustons 
refer to thclCnmnon liimnlaya and arelocol. 
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Anjaiin, Miikuta-krialmn, Sweta filled with large snakes, to the tliou'nml-rcakcfl 
iiioimtniii, the I'drijivta mountain, through Kttnm41n, n Inrge coTOilry, anil then 
fallft into the Arcstem ocean. North from Merii there falls a branch called Dlmdra 
nnd nbadra-sonia upon Siiparsvnof gold, which it encircles and goes to the lake 
called Sitodflka in the forest of Bbadra-Botna. Thoiino to the iiioimtainR of 
Snnklia-kuta, Vrisha-vataa, Nila, Kaplnjnla, Indraniln, Mfthnwila, IlcinaRTinga, 
Swetnstlngn, Suniiga, the mount with a hundred peaks, I’ushknra, DurjU'riija, 
Vnriiha, Mftytira nnd Jntudlii, After eroding athoasond lesser hills it goes to 
tlie threc-penkul mountain called yishiiddha and then into the northern 
country to the GandliamMana. Along the bsuika of the Apwa-Gandika or 
Avestera Gandnk is the country of Ketumala, renowned for men mighty in deeds, 
strong nnd powerful, and for women bright na the lotiiB, wliom to see is to love. 
There is the great /-vinaso tree'nud there residcB Iswnra.^ The eastern Gnndnk 
is in Ehadtaswa.” 


In Iho Bvahma Purdna it is said that Vishnu resides in Bliad- 
rdswa with the couiitouance and the head of 
a horse : in Bharata with the head of a tor- 


Vdyu I’urdna. 


toiso {hirma) ; in Kotii-mala tvith the head of a boar {vardho). and 
in ICiirn with the head of n fish {rnatsi/a). Tlio Vdyu Purana 
describes the country to tlie west of Mem as containing numerous 
valleys divided by ranges of hills. 


About the mountains of Subakehn and Sikhisailn is n lovcl country' about 
ahundred yojanna In extent and there the ground emhta flames.^ There is 
VLbU6.vaau nr Vaan almply who ptcBldes owet the flio burning without fuel. 
Within the mountain IS tlie Mfttu-Iinga, ten yojanBB broad, and there is the her¬ 
mitage of Vrihaapati. Like these two monntaioa the Kumuda. end Anjana(black) 
ranges also eneloao a ralley between them * Between tlio great moimfainB ICvishnn 
and Pfiiidiira is a IcTcl country enclosing n vnilcy abounding with the lotus called 
Annnta-sada.'’ Between Sankii-kfita and the Trishablia mountains is tlio Paiit- 
shnka country, the abode of Kinnatas, Urogas, Nagas, nnd holy men. Between 
Kaplujula imd l^^ga-Bailn is a. tract adorned with Tunny gtOA’CH. It abounds witli 
fruits and flowers Tiie KinnaniB and Uragas with tribes of pious and good 
men live tlicre. There are beaatifnj groves of drdAshd (rix\c), ndyorflu^a. (orange) 
and badan (stone-fniit) trees. The portion lying between the Ihishpaka and 
Mahiimegha mountains is as fiat as tire polm of the hand devoid of trees and 
Avith very little Avater which is whitish. TJie eoU is hard anil tenacious and even 


* As, Bos., VIII., 354 ^ The jack-tree, which docs not grow in the hills ; but 
neither does the or jujube grow near Badarhiiitli, wliicli is said fn many 

descriptions to possess n treo of siirpassiDg size and assigned to various species, 
pipal, barf/ad, badari, nnd here tho jack.* s Vishnu ns Iswnra. ® Can 

only refer to Jirfiln-mukhi in ihe Knngra valley, wlMi its celebrated Saiva 
shrine. ■‘Some connect tho Knmnila mounrains nilh the Comedli of 

Ptolemy, and If ao Arltli the ICaslikira valley. In the BrahmiSnda PutSua, the 
country of Kubia is said to contain the Kninnda mountaiiiB and is hence also 

knoAvn as the Kumudo-dwipa It oontjuncd the Knmudvati river, probably tho 

Kunnr river, and amongst its inhabitants were tlio Sakns nnd PiSmsTkas nnd 
Syiniakna, %. e., the Indo-Skythio rulers of Kipm, PersiatiB and Hid Siynlas, 
® Tlio A-alley of Kaslmiir ia atiil locally assigned to a Nngfi race. 
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without grasa. Tlieje nrc fow animalB aii-1 the tbw inhnhirnntH liavo nn fijfoil 
h&bitntioii. The whole ooiintiy Ib called ICanen or KniiftHfi * Tliero nre several 
large lakes, likewise great trees anfl larger groves called Kdnta There aio cavoa 
here In the mcjuntaioa moat dteary and dark, ipacccssihlc to llie inys of the sun, 
cold apJ dlfBcult of access In Uifs country are Siddhiia or yroplieta with Ihe 
gift of mirflclog nnil leavned and famous Brnhmnns The next ir.nnntuins aro 
those of the Sitauta range, many yojonas in extent, fihouuiliiig with all sorts of 
metals and gems. It is skirted by a moat delightful country, well-wntcrcd flud 
enlivened with the hiiriuoniuiis noise of the binck bee and frogs. There arc ton’na 
with gfttca and the refreshing moisture of this country proceeds from Uriipa nnd 
reuavtlng together forma a atreaui cit'led tire Valm nf tlm niooii or Chandravaha * 
There oniongls immense caves la Kridivaiia and the great forest of thelMrijata 
Ireo of the kings of tlio gods.* ‘i'lie-ro lire the Hildhos and Vaksims in cavi s. 
To the east is thoKmiiuda peak with t‘ie eight towns of tlie proud Ddimrns. 
Again in the mnny-poaked mountiilna of Vnjraka live strong and terrible Bak- 
ahaeas who nro also enllod Kilokas In Mnhnnfla are fifteen towns of the TJflyfl- 
nanas or AsvamukhaB, the horee*faced. TIk^ were oiiglnnlly Kinimrns conrage- 
ona like Karttikeya. There arc fifteen chiefft of tho Kmnavas elated with pride, 
and in cares below the groimd abide people like snnkes \^^lO live iij'on iho golden 
stamens of certain fiuwera. lu tbe hills nhovc aro n tiioiisand abodcB of the 
Daityas, tlio houeca aro clognnt liko higli-cmbattlcNl forln.^ fji Vcuiinint nrc 
tliree forts belonging to tlio lioniakas, Ulukas and Mnhitnetras, threo principal 
tribes of the Vidyddhar us whose tuighty deeds eilual those of Inc1i'n.° 

On Vuikankn resido the offspring of Garodn, tljo destroyer of scrpoitlfl • 
it aboiindB with precious metals and preciouB stones. A strong wind swiftly 
passes over this mountain, m a human form, called iiiigriva. The offspring of 
GaraJaintho shape of birils fly about this monntain ■ they arc strong, fly 
qwvc-Wy Mid ciighty thew Ov\ Kasai*, always vcftldca tho 

mighty lord of living beings, riding upon a bull, hence called Vrisliabliflnka 
Sauknra, the chief of Yogis. Tbe inliabitnnts like Mahadeva always carry poison 
about them: they arc I’rtmathas and difficult of access. Mahndeva rcaidca 
there amongst: theta. On Vaaudb^ra in. Yasumati arc the sihdm or places of tbe 
eight forms of MalKldeTn. They arc full of splendour and proper places of 
worship. There are seven places of SIddhaa and the jilace of Brahma of tho 

i This can bo no other than Bisahr, Snclading Knndor, tlio Kunn of tlio 
Tibetans and atlli celebrated lor its ylnei, oranges ambapricots. The inliabitanta 
were called Klanaras, hodie Kuneta. * The Ghjvndrtv and tho lihfiga, which 

unite to form the ChandTabhiga. *Tho iloble forests of deodars which 

form Bucb a feature of this part of tho country. ^Thia may refer to the 

strikingly towerdike strooturcs in. the upper valleys towards Balti andLad&k. 
®From the Vishnu Purina (Hall's Wilson’s V. P., If, 106 ) wo learn tliot 
Vemiimat was son of Jyotiahnint, king of Kubb, the Uindn-kiiBh country which 
was bounded by the Saka country The name Vidyiidharn or ‘ magical-knowledge 
holder ’ seems to bo a name applied to many of the hUi-tribcs who were supposed 
to bepoBBOssetlof magical powers It is capeclaily noted as a character of the people 

of tho Swat valley, and tbe Romakas may possibly be represented by the ‘Rum’ 
brancli of tlio Kafirs. Tho Nilakos inhabited Kashmir. ^Elsewhoro this 

laud is called Devn-kCta peopled by men ns well as birrla and lies in tlio Bwfpa 
Sdlmali. One tilbc of these Gaudharvaa was nalicd Agnoyas, serviintB of KnveTn. 
whose principal employmeut was to explore tho bowels of the earth in sonich of 
wealth. Can these bo the Aguri caste of miners so well known in these hills ? 
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tour faces, the mlglity lonl o£ created things, on a high peak to wliicli all living 
creatureB bow. Tlio eleven Rudiafl reside there oh the Qaja-aaila Suinogha, tlie 
tnount o£ the buantiful elortd, is full of minctnlB, with caves in iiq boaoni and 
urovcB aioftg its skirts. II*e dwell tho twelve Adityas nnd the evglit forma o£ 
Rudra, also Viahnu, the AsrinB and the good and gerfeot who nro continually 
'worflUipped by the Yakshas.GaudharvnB andfimaaras with their king ICaginjala. 
On tlio flve-peakei Anala, reside Bakshasas with Jlduavas haughty, fooe of (he 
gorh, gloat, strong and oS mighty deeds. On SataStinga or the huntlrcd-peatcA 
tnnge reside tho bcnevolGnt Yakshaa and on Tmnrabha ia a town inliabited by the 
chlldconof the snake race; Ifudriiveyoa and Tikahakas. in tho. beautiful Viaa> 
baebn arc many cares and the famoiiB abode of tho gol Karttikeya. A town 
and settlojuont of the bencSccnt Sunabhn, eon of Ganidn, occurs oa Swolodara. 
f)u the Paiafichakn mouritaiR la a acttlcmcat Of the ICnreras with a great palate 
to whioli the Yalishns Rud GnudUnTras reaert. Hjiinaras resideon Knanidftk 
MnliHUilgns on Anjana? the towns and nhite Imnacs of the Gandharvaa ace seen 
on Krishna and on Sweta or Fandnra, thebtittlcnioatcd town of VidyadliarftB, 
rjaityas and Diinavas reside on tho range with n thoiiaand peaks. On Snktitn 
ichiile tlie cbiefa of the Pannagns; on Puslpaka many tribes of sngea; on 
Supaksha or Siibakaha are the tnaneiona of Vnivaawata, Boina, Vayu and 
N.igi'djn, niul there the GaiidJiarvas, Kinnaros, Yakslias, Nagiis and Vi Jyddheras 
'vorBlnp tlifcic farourito deity. 


!Mnaaaa*khanda. 


From thei!56 statements we learn that the lull tribes to tlio 
west of iTniriftoii were Ivinuara^, tlio ancoit- 
tois of the Kunets of the present day anti 
t^akshas or Khasas, that there wero Niigaa in Kaslimir and YidyS,- 
dliara.s in the Swiit vallej', as well os Siddlins^ GaiiJharvas, Danavas 
and Daityas, names applied to Vtarious hill triljeS], or perhaps more cor* 
rectly to sections of those tribes following cei-tain avocations. Tho 
name VidyAdhara i.s commonly applied to tho people of tho Itii.sa- 
dwipa, whicli is to be identified with the mountainous tract between 
tho Iiidiis and tlio Hindu-kush and which Vva-s bounded externally by 
t3aka-dwf{)a, which may 1)0 nssignod to Kipiii or tbe KUbul valley 
occupiod by Sakas in tho first century before Christ. Through 
Sir John Strachey wo arc enabled to give a iiaraphrasG of n portion 


of tho section of tho Skanda-Purana known as the Milnasa-khanda. 
I't occurs in the usual form of A dialogue het)veen Suka, a pupil of 
Vyasa, and Janamejaya, tho son of Parikshit, the Pllndava ruler 
of Hastiiiapnr, and professes to relate what was formerly commu¬ 
nicated by Vynsa to Vasishtha. In form and often in verbingo 
it follows the luoclol of tho older Paranas and minutely describes 
the country from the Jako M^liasarowar in Tibet to I^auda Devi 
aftd thonco along the cour-so of tho Piudar river to JCarnpmyiig^. 
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From this point the narrative tonchos the Dhanpur raiigo lliiJ 
theuco to the Harngimga and Kosi as fur as the plainjs. Then 
along the foot of tho hills to the KAli, which it follows north-^ 
wards, windiiig up in the hills a little to the cast of the Kar- 
ndli. Notes are given explaining all the allusions and identify¬ 
ing most of the places mentioned. Tlie writers have transferred 
many of the names of rivers celebrated elsewhere to coinii{irativ(',ly 
unimportant streams in the vicinity of celebrated HrtliaSy and llioso 
have in many cases been forgotten or have existed merely as literary 
fictions known only to the educated few: henco ono of tho main 
difficulties in identifying the names given hero. The work itself ia 
very popular and is deoi>ly interesting ns showing the forin in which 
the actual living belief of the people is exhibited. 


mANABA-K-HANDA* 

Introduction^ 

danalnejaya addresses tho SiUa* and says that ho has received 

OrcaUou rf a, w„rM, “ I'"* 

to hear of the creation of tho world and its 

state Buhscqneut to that event and the mahutnvjas of the great th- 
Mrts.a Siita, in reply, relates that when Brahma formed the desire 
that the univorso should be created, ho instantly assumed tho visi“ 
hlo form of Yishnu.^ Tho whole tmivexso was covered with water 
on which Vishnu floated sleeping on a bed which rested on the 
serpent Seslmfig (or Ananta). From his navel sprang a lotus from 
which issued Brahma j from his ears sprang the two Bailyas, Mn- 
dhuaiid Saitoibliaj'* "who attacked Braluua. ThenBriiluniv demanded 
help from Vishnu, and Vislmu fought with the Baity as for fivo 
thousand years. Then the great ilhision (^Mulidmdya)^ tho supremo 
will or desire of Vishnu, made the Daityas .submit, and they told 

’ See page 5^i7 * PlnccB of pilgrimage. a Tor n more detailed 

account of tlie cicatlon according to Hindu writers, Hee Jinir's Works IV njid 
Wilson, Vr. ■'In titeMaliibhfiratft we rtinl that wlioii Bralima spratia 

from ihe lotus pioduccd nom the navel of Vlslmu, « iwo horrible Dnuavae. Madlm 
and Kaitablm were ready to slay him. From tlio forehead of Jlan, uho bccamo 
uicensed when he saw their transgression, w Rsproduc&l .Saniblni (MiU Sdool wielcl- 
ing llie trident and three-cyed.*' In tho Ueotmakdimyn of tliu Mdrkumloya 
Inrfina, Huignis idcntiflad with ihe Malinmiiyaof tJie giurv jji tha levt- RliUr 
IV.. 200, aao. Mndhu is said to have give/his nnme to-^Ma.hJnUMuttS 
grmerly csllcd Madliupurft, and hia sonljiriuia naa conquercil there by Satni-rhua 

aTlmatS" oouveat, is, hcmcvei, idso 
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Viahiiu tliat they aclmireil his power niid would obey wlmtovor 
orders ho gave tlieiu. His order was HiaL they slioulcl die by his liaiicl, 
and he then killed them with tho chakra called Sudarsliaiia,^ Froinr 
the nnuTow (meda) of these Boityas was forniod the world. Then 
Vi'ihuu, in the shape of a tortoLse, placed himself to sup\tovt tho^ 
earth and raised' it out of the Avator.® Then Vishim. desired Brahma 
to create all that tlio world was to contaiu, 

IBialima first creatod tho three spheres of tho earth, the sky, and 
the heaven ; thou he divided the earth into nino portions [khandas) 

^ and creatod wind and sound and tiinej past, 

present, and futiii'e, and work {karm) and 
dcsii’Q and anger then he creatod seven Bisliis,^ and from anger ho 
created Budra, Thus wore formed tho three great dciLios r the duty of 
Brnhina being to create, of Vishnu to prcsoi’vo, and of Budra or Siva 
to destroy. These are tho throe or qualities. Kasyapa wastlio 
son of Marlehl, one of the Bishis^ and fi‘om liis thirteen waves'* wore 
born tlioAdityas,®Dnnavas,®Daityas,’Takshas,®Bakhasas,®Ap3aras,^‘* 

^ ‘ Bcaatlful/ thQ<liacusof "VislTOaotKiiBlma. * la liU Knrnia or tor¬ 
toise nvufar, 3 Xlie BGTGii great RIbUb In the constellntiou tltsa Major ■—• 

Miinchl, Afcrii AiigiraSp I’lilKst^a, Euluha, Kratu, and Vasiahtlia. -lAll 

(laughtcia of Pakfilm. By(l) AditbRasyapa hud the twelve Adi tyus, n class of gods; 
(2) by Dili, tho Daiteyao or Dmfcyasj (3) by Uann, tlio Dinnvns: (4) by Avlshta, 
the Onudharvns } (fl) bySiirasa, a thousand winged serpenis or dragons; (6) by 
Khnaa, the Yak^IlaB aud ItiilcBhasaa; (73 by Siirabhi,.cows and buffaloes; (8) liy 
Vmata, Gamda or Suparna, king of the birda and cnciuy of tlio acrpciit race and 
Arima; (fl) by Tamia, sW daughters; (10) by ira«irii, miglity, niany-headcii 
BOi'pents, Bucli aa Sesha, Vasuki, Takslmka, Sahklui^ Bweta, Nnga, Kurkotako, 
Dliananjnyn, Kapila, NfiluiBhft, Moui, ic,; (11) by ifrodharnga, nil wild animals 
idans/iUm 01 sburp-toothed), BhiitflB or goblina and Diaaolias , (12) by Iin, tho 
Tcgctablo kingdom ; nud (18) by Munl,thc ApsatoR. All those names arcconncctcd 
with pre-Aryan tribes. * The Adityaa were the nsaiplants of tlie creator 

regenerated in tlic present Maawnntnrn ns the twelve Adityns mined :—'ViBhnii, 
Kakra, Aryauian, DMtii, TwaBlitri, I’tiBTuin, Vivaswat, SavitrU Mitrn, Vaioun, 
Ansft and Elingn. ^ The UiiuaraR or dcBceniiantB of Daiui number amongst 

Ihcni DwiJiiurdlian, Ilayngriva, Tiiloman, Ekoclukraj Tdraka, Sankara, Iloya- 
\nuklu\, Kctn, l^alunabhn, lliilm, tho l£alaktu>]ftA »nd yauiomns, all namci of noto 
aiiiijiigat the eiitiiiicd of tlio gods ^ThPDailyaa were also oiieimes of tlio 

god'- and dcscemliuits of Uiti^ wIiobd two boub were Hiranyakabipii and Ilira- 
nyiikflhn From the foinier cmno Amililiida, IllfidH, I’ralilftda and Siinhltidii, and 
aiuongHt tlicir dcsceudants weie Taraka, Virocliaiin and Bali ® A vacu hko 

tho UuhyakiiB, attcudiiiit cm Kuvera, the god of mlnea. Blscwhcrc (V. 1'.) said to 
fao pioiluccd by Uiaiiina as buiugs emaciate with hunger, of lii'k’oiTS nHpectancl witlt 
long beards, and tliivt crying out lor tood they Were culloil Ynksh is (from 
‘ to eat*). By tho UiiddliifitB they »te BonntiincB chiB-cd with goblins anil again 
as a mctvy joyuwaiace. Thqr arc cnUwl Caain hy l?lu\y, and in them wc locog- 
iiisethcKliagiyaa “ A demon race named from ‘ ruAsA,’ 'to iujure.* Some¬ 

times said to be descendants of tho aage I’alaBtya, who was father of Vishravug, 
father of Uliwaii. Their piincipal abode was Lanka or Ceylon inider tlicU clilcf 
llawau. The ApsarnsnrcfcDialodeitley, the wives of tlie GaiuliinrvaB; 

they u’cro produced at tho chaining of the ocean. For a long note about tlieiu 
aeo Goldstiicker’n Sanskrit Dictionary, p 2S2, reproduced in Wilaun, VII, 80. 
The Fudma rninua makes tho Ifashmirl Vach mother of both tho Apsaiua and 
(laudliarvas. 
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Gandluirvns/ Biddlms,® V^idyAdhai^i.-,'^ biids, beasts and 

evorything contamed iu tho world. 

Raja 

ITvom tl\G Birilu Atvi camo tbo Baja Anga, arid froui lum Vena, 
W’lio tyrannised over tlte world so iLut all mankind rebelled again,st 
liiiii and killed him. Then, tlioy took his body and rubbed it, and 
Xroin the right .“iklo spifiug fortJi Pritim for tlieir king. Diirnig the 
reign of Vena all plants had perished by reason of his tyrrany, and 
when Ih'itlni saw this, he was wrath and took his bow and arrows 
to destroy the oaith, and she, in the form of a cow, fled from him 
through the three spheres, but jh) one dared to shelter her for fear 
of Vena. Then in despaii- she stopped and cTcinanded the protec¬ 
tion and pardon of the king. lie consented on condition th.'it tho 
eai th shovild deliver up the pliuits that she had hid.deii. To this she 
agreed and asked the Icing to remove the mountains which covered 
her and which prevented tho spread of vegetation. Then Vrithu 
with his bow uprooted the inouiihiins and heaped them up one on 
tho other, and made tho earth levol and called, hei- after his own 
name ‘ Prlthwi.* Then, that tl»e earth might again produce food 
for man, Piitliu oi'eatod tho calf Swayambhuvii IM.anu, and with his 
awn hand milked from, the earth all plants and vegetables. Then 

ccK’fitiiil race Uritii; in t?ic sky and ^nrdiug the Soma and gorerned 
by Varuna as their wivcB» the Apsains, arc ruled ky Soma TJiey arc learned, 
in. mrcliciiiiil licrbe, regulate the course of the astfriaiufij follow after womtji> 
and are dcsiioiii) of intcrcoiirs^o with them. In iho later legends they nre the 
choristers of India’s heaven mid arc held intermediate bvtwccn men and uodn. 
ScefiirthevWilBun’e Works, Vll.jiUj.sd. ®T!icjseriJcntrage, 

‘ sid/i/ Implying the idea of iierfcctigu; in legends, a scmi-cliviuo race of great 
purity and holincBi wlio rcsiclc In the ether and nxc possessed of the eight gren^, 
Rttporniituiiil faculticB, the power of becoming as Bniiill ns a mote and the like, 
^'XiiOBe who a ro ‘ the holders of knowledge’ which is of four kinds : (l)» Yajna- 
7>i(lt/€i, or knowledge of icligioua iitiial; ( 2 ), Mahd-i'itiya, 01 ; gicat knowledge 
leading to the Tantrika wordiip of the female principle 5 (0), Guhyn.vidya, or 
knowlevige of Bpells and rveurswaancy; end (4), Alma^vtdi/a, or knowledge of th& 
soul or true wisaom ^Thc story of Venn is narrated in tlie Vishnu Parana. 

(^Wilbon, VH.. I79y Snmtha, daaglitcr of Mrityn(dcat]OxWaB mother of Vena, the 
CclohnitcdPenof Hindu legends, (ScoBijnorGi<zcttccx,Y.) Ho wna innugiiratud 
nuivcisnl monarch by Oiedtialaethut immediately proclaimed that no woulnp ahould. 
he pci foriiicil, nooblntionBOlfcrcd,and that no gifts should be bestowed on Brahinaiis^ 
tlmt all gods v ere present iu the per.ioTi of the king, who la made up of nil ihnt Jb. 
diA'Uie The enraged priealg slew the king, and to put an end to thonnnrchy which 
arose they took Iub body and rnbbed it, and from its left bide sprang turtli 
being of u complexion like a charred stake, with flattened features and of dwarf¬ 
ish stature. “ What am I to do?” Hoid he to the sagee. “Sit down’*(NiiA<f/rt) Biiiif 
they, nntl hence the name Hi.-hndn glrcn to Uic aboxigincB of tlic plaiue. From 
the right arm of Vena Epraug forUi I’rithu, to uhoin Wahddcvn gave iiis how 
and crArstial arrows. Prlthu prospcicd and gavo his name to the oarth 
and nas the flrfit ruler to whom the title of llaja was Applied. There rs iLttltt 
Uoubt that he was an Inda-Skythian pnnee. 
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llie Q-ofls and demons till milked tke earth of various virtues, so tliat 
ilui earth fled to Bi-idunu and coiniilaincd to him of the CYerlastiTig 
milking He took her with him to Vishmi and Siva, and Vishnu 
asked her wliat .she desired. She asked that as the only means of 
saving herself the tlireo gods should como and live with her. Visli- 
lui answered that in the form of the serpent Anauta and the tor¬ 
toise ho had already saved the earth, and would again come to help 
lier when her pain became too great to hear, hut that now he would 
not go to her, and further he said that at some time tlio head of 
Brahma will fall upon theo* (the earth), and Siva will come to sit 
upon tho mountain of Tankara,* and the \m(j of Siva shall he estab¬ 
lished in many places. Then Vuivaswata Raja shall have a descend¬ 
ant called Bhagirath Ruja, who shall bring down Ganga to thee» 
Then I will my.self como in my dwarf incarnation^ to protect tlieo 
from tho tyrrany of the Raja Bali,* and all the world will know that 
7i.shnu 1ms clescoudcd on thee. Then thy pains shall all ho remov¬ 
ed and the mountains shall cease to afflict thee with their load, for 
I shall ho Hiraiilaya, wliero K^rada and tlio Munis for ever glorify 
mo. Siva will be Kaildsa, where Ganosh and the other gods glorify 
him. Vindbyhchal will be Bralima, and tims shall the load of tho 
mountains be romovecl.*^ Then the earth said—"'Why do you come 
in tho form of mountains and not in your own form Vishnu an¬ 
swered—“ The pleasure that exists in the mountains is greater than 
that of animate beings, for they feel no heat nor cold, nor pain, nor 
auger, nor fear, nor pleasure. 'We three gods as mountains will ro- 
siflo in the oarth for the benefit of mankind.” Then the three gods 
vanished and the earth returned to her former place. 


JE^-tahli^hment of the lAntjas, 

Dalcsha PrajnpatiO had n daughter wko was called JW and who 
was married to Siva. Baksha summoned all the gods to worship 
them at Kankliala near Hnrdwar, but he omitted to invite Siva and 
Ins wife, for lie admired neither the manner nor tho appearance of 
Siva. The goddess Kali Avent to see the sight though uninvited^ 
but her father Avas displeased at her coming and did not do her 
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honor. Then in mge sho jumped into the hind (or excavation in 
wliicli tho snored fire -vvas placed) and was biu’iicd up. Siva, M’ho 
was seated on KniltiH, rnshed in wrath to the place and destroyed 
Dftksha and all that he found there, and ho took the ashes from tho 
fii’o where his wife had perished and smeared them over Iiis- Tiody 
and went to Tankara,^ the mountain of Jageswar, covered with all 
beautiful plants and deodar trees {Cedrus deodara), and began there 
to perform gieat austerities in order to propitiate the eternal Brahm, 
Yasi&htha and many other Munis and their wives lived on this 
nioTintain. One day tho women were walking through the jungles 
plucking husha grass and sticks and they saw him siuoarecl with 
ashes, wearing a snake as a necklace round his nook, sitting with 
closed eyes and speechless, and his heart heaving with sorrow. 
The women wondering at his beauty coliectcd round him, The 
llisliis when their wives did not return wore greatly alarmed, and 
when their wives did not come back nil night they went to search 
for them and found hfalifideo seated a.s before motionless and their 
wives senseless on the earth all round. The Bishis, believing that 
they had been brought there by Siva, began to abuse the god and 
said—“Let tho thing with which you have done this inj.ury (i.e., 
your ling) fall upon the earth.** Then Siva said—You have cursed 
me without cause; yot shall it not bo said that you have beheld mo 
without advantage, though by your curse, which I shall not oppose, 
my ling shall fall. You bIuiU become the seven stars'^ in tlio con- 
etellatioii Saptrikhi^ under the rule of Yaivaswata Manu, and shall 
shirje in tho heavens.” Then Siva in obedionco to tho curse of the- 
sages flung down his luu/ upon tho earth ; the whole earth "was. 
covered with tho Imgj and all the gods and tho Gaudharvas came to 
glorify Mahiideva, and they called the Yagisa^ or Yagiswar, and 
tho Bishis became the siars of the SajHrikhi, 

I'J-'he ]iill oil wlilcli tho oM temple o( Jafoswar stands in Patti Ddrfiai 
'por their linahundB’ imc Jn performing sacred rites. ^XTiaa Major or- 

the pole-stur, dhruva t see Wilson, VI, 174 '^Bccauso tho women were 

collecting gross and nood fur the ynjya or sncriflcc. Tlio legend of theamoius 
of Mahadco with the wives of the Kiahis belongs to the Agni form of Stvn, 
and wc find in tlio Mnluibharata thatAgiii is made the hero of tho tale. Svnha 
taking the form ot the wiVDa of the Uishis Bntisfled Agnl and from the deity 
a BOn wns born, called Sknnda. from the seed discharged (_s/ianua) and collected 
in a golden reaervoir Ly Svilbn and called ICdrLtJkeyu, becaiiso lie was brought 
up amougat tho ICiittikas, who llTcd on ECailus and who are possibly one with the 
Kritjyas of Kiisliniir, where tins cult liod Its origin He lias six heads and other 
mtrabeiB and blit one stoinar.h, m ailuBiDU to liia hirth. Umndhrili, tiio vlfa ol 
YasislitJia, the sercntli Pishi, took no part in tbe matter i sec Muir, IV., SS4, sci. 
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There tto plpco^ in tlio universe wliero Siva 13 not; tiieroForo 
doubt not, O Bisliifl, that Hio ling of Si\a could overshadow the 
World. Thou Vi&huu, Brahma, Iiidra, the sun and the moon, who 
wero (hen at Jagoswav worshipping MahCitlevn, left each a portion of 
his own self (t. <?., power and iustriictioiis) at Jagoswar. Then the 
cow Piithivi came to Siva and said—“ I am burdened with thy ling 
and cannot move it j lift me up and deliver me thoiefrom.” The 
gods then .set out to examine how far the ling extended ; they reach¬ 
ed the serpent Ananta and still there Avas the ling; then they return¬ 
ed, and Pritliivi tvsked—“ How far doc.s the ling extend ? ” Brah¬ 
ma answoi’od—“ I have soen its ond j it extends to tlic end of you 
{i.e. of the world.)” Thou Prithi>i said—Yon, a great god, have 
lied: henceforth in the world uone shall Avorahip j’ou.” Brahma 
answered —“ Yon too, when the hstgug shall come, shall be filled with 
Mlechchhas.®” Then she asked the other gods if they had seen the 
end of MahiidGva’.3 ling i thej--answered—“Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kapila do nob know j Avbab poAA'er huA'e avo to know ? ” She tlien 
risked Vishnu; ho went to Potula to seorch, but still did not find the 
end. Hero the gods said to Vishnu —*‘^Ye cannot find the end; yet 
the ling must he removed from the earth or the Avorld will perish.” 
Then Vislinu prayed Swato grant him a request. Siva agreed, .and 
Vishnu said—“ The earth is weary of thy ling ; lift it up from her;” 
and Siva answered—“ Chit up the ling Avith thy Mm in to pieces and 
set up everywhere the fragments for worship, and there too in eacli 
place leave a part of yourselves for worslrip.’* Tlien Vishnu out up 
tlie ling into many pieces and throughout the AVOrlcl the fragments 
were left for Avorship. Tims AA'as the earth rejoiced with the csUib- 
lishment everywhere of the ling of Mahodova throughout tho nine 
divisions (^/chaiulas) of tho earth. 


The Pfindns ot Jugeswar Imre the enme story, except tliat they niake the seTeiT 
ViVM of the Rifllus cnaniouted with Mahddeo. They met him in the lorestn 
whllet nude, performing the cclchratod dance which he inveiited for the gratitlca 
tionof larvati and accompanied by the muBlc wf the tabor In conheinioncfi of 
tho CMtae of the lliahiH, the Itng fell on the earth, and Vuliuu at ienstU cansentai 
to become the receptacle or yom, and cntting up tlie Who disiiibuted 16 oror tho 
twelve great Iniga teuiplca of India, whilat the Bmalier fragraonts arc presefved 
at JagCBivar. N'miictmia legenda are told to inouicaCe the value of n. pilstrimftHD 
to Jageswar, and oven Vielmii la bronght m and made to describe ita extent 
rivers, and forests from the marks on the palm of his lumJ. It is said to he ui 
square miles lu extent, being bouiuled on the east by Jateswar j on the north bv 
Ganaorttlii on tlie west by Triuetra, and on tho sonlii by llfimeswiir Xlie ridBe 
called laffaidhiir is snppoacd to bo the scene of the dalllauei! with tlio’wives of the 
^ ^Spokonby Vyasn tothcRisUiB. “ This would pomfr to a 

post'Musaliudn period for this coiDpoaitioB, ~ r u 
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The nine Khandas. 


Tout of these khandas are situate in Himachal. The first is tlio 
I-IimAdi’i-kliaudtt. Kuli, \’^'ho had been burn* 
lie hanJas, Kanklmla, waa boni again as Pavvatfj 

the daughter of Himuchal, and ^ras agaiu inairied to Mahudeva* 


The second is hlanasa-khauda named after Manu-sarovava, the first 
created of all tivthas niado by Brahma. The third is iCailds-khanda^ 
named from Kailds, where Siva himself with all his servants residei 
Tlio fourth is Keil/ira-khanda around ICedar, on seeing which the five 
Pandavas Wero cleared from tho guilt of patricide. The fifth is 
Piitiila-hlianda, where tho Nngaa worship the Ivuj. The sixth i.s 
Kabhi-kliauda, where is the great ling called Visveswara, whevo 
everything that perishes finds salvation The seventh is 

Bewa-Ichaiuln, in wliich is the Rowa river> and whoever bathes in it 
find.s Jelivoranoo and its stones are known as Tarmadeswara. In 
this khauda is the Ihig called Bsimeswara. The eighth is Brahinot- 
lara-khand{Vj where is the Gokarneswara linga.^ The ninth is the 
Nagar-khaiidaj from hearing of which soulg are received into the 
paradise of Siva. In this khanda is Ujjayim, 


Bu'th of Unia or T^drvatu 

Then Janamejaya addressed the Sfita and said—^How did 
KtiH after her cremation become PiiiTati ?’ The Siita replied—■ 
^ Himachal and his W’ife Mona performed great austerities and 
prayed for children. Brahma and the other gods asked-—‘ "iVhy do 
you mortify yourselves so ? ’ Meita replied—‘ Give me such a child 
as will do honour to all of you.* Tho gods approved and disappear¬ 
ed, and in answer to 11Ieim*s prayer Parvati v'as borjr. Pnrvati 
worshipped Siva and is also known as Uraa, Gauri, Durga, Halika, 
and Bhadra. At this time the Daityas expelled the gods from para¬ 
dise. Tho gods then wont to Brahma and represented their case 
and said—The Daiiya called Tarakasura® has conquered ns *, 
expel him again from Swarga.** Brahma answered—^ In return 

‘ Tlic Piiri5ua relates l»ow Safci, daaghtor of Dalceha and of Sivn, 

-7oUvutftrny Buffered cvtnialioa ftnd wos aftei^ardn born ngani ns l\ie dnuglitot o# 
ITJniilchal by Menu, and In Hint cliflracler as the only Kiili op tJiiin n^ain bL'cnino 
Uxc wife ol Siva as Bhava and is Ivcnce called lilMivoni. The atuty is aiso given 
in Kaliciflsa^fl iCniniira Smiibliava; ilulr, IV.. asc, 43o *Xn tho Kiiniira 

diettictof the Kotnhay Presidency. DaityaTitaka, non of Iliran- 

yiknha, the son of tlie llinbi ICnaynnOj and Dili, daughter of Ciikslm. Vfiitml or 
Sura, the goddeas of wiue, woS taken by tho gods aiul tcjcelcd by tUeDuityaas 
beiice the locuiCr arc called Suias and the latter ABtiras, 
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pjr hl-j devotion'!, I promised tlii*! Daitya tliul lie -sliould not die 
e\ eii liy tlio bainU of Vi.slmu, but I will tell you liow to act. Go to 
Siva, who ‘seated with hi'i mind iiiteiilly fixed on olie object, db:- 
turb liift contemplation ; then lio will luairy Ibu vari, and fioni her a 
.•■ou shall be bom who shall destroy the demon Tiirnkti. Then Iiidra 
placing Kainadeva before them went to Siva and began to glorify 
hiia ; then ilnhAclco oj>ejiing his eyes saw Knmadeva before liiiii, 
and with I'ligo fiie issued from his body and biinied up Kuinadcva.^ 
Tlien the gods began to glorify Jlalmdevn, and bo asked them what 
they de-ired. Tliey told him that they wished that ho .'■hould beget 
a >!on on Purvati to .May tho demon Turaka. Maln'idco agiecd and 
told Brtdiina to go to Hiamclial and ask his dangliter in marriage. 
He vent and told Hiinachal lliat Piirvati was Kali and asked for 
her For llabadco. Himaelwl coiisonted and Brahma returned to tell 
*Si\ a to make his pi-epavatioii.s for tlie marriage. Siva said—‘ Call 
VKwakarma, the workman of the gods.* Viiswakaima came and pre¬ 
pared all that was -wanted and made ji golden image of Ganeftha, 
wbieli he told vSlva to adore, for it was from a neglect of Gsinesha 
that Kali had been de.stro 3 ’ed, Then Brahma said—‘ If Knmadeva 
pIvaU \jer\sh, the world will end for want of cliiUlrenand l\Iabadeo 
said—‘ Henceforth Kainadeva sliall live in the minds of all mon j ho 
m^od not again take a bodily shape.” Then MahiMeva smeared Ins 
body with asiies and threw over lus shoulders the skin of a ilecr and 
adorned himself with snakes instead of jewels, and took tho trisiUa 
in his liand and wearing a necklaco of dead men's .skulls and seated 
on !i bull, he wont off to tlie marriage. Stojjping mi the south bank 
of the Goiuati/ ho wor-jhipped Gaueslia, and thence wont to the con* 
ffucnce of the Gomati and Garuri,* -wbere he sat down and told 
Brahma to announce tlio arrival of the marriage pi'ocG‘5,s]on toHiniii- 
chnl. Brahma did as ho -Was ordered and dedivered jnc'-scnts ho 
Ilimiiclial, who came out to meet Mahadova nnd took liini to his 
dwelling, where ho gave to Mahadova his daughter and all the gods 
and Gandlmrvas and Ap'^aras, and otliera gloriiied Maliadeva. Then 

1 See Muir, IV., ®SaI(l to Imve taken place at tho confluence 

of the Saijn and tlie G.angeR See Wlieclcr, II., 41, ainl Mnir, IV, 3G.J. 
“The Gomati riaca in tlie Kutyflr ynlley and joins the .Sarjii at B^gvswar. 

'* Now CAlled Gnriit-Gnngn. This conAncncc ib a UUle bolo-^v Bai.iiiitli aiiil 
the place where Sira ant down on the grans was called Eaiilynnatli iioni ih; 
herbs on wliich lie sat becoming good for medicine. Triyogi-Narayan is 
alsu cliuiucd aa tlic aite oC ill© wedding o£ Siva ami I’acviUi by Uio GiuU- 
wulis. 
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Hiniiichalj after he had distributed gifts and done duo honor to the 
companions of Siva, recoired as a gift that lie should lioucefortli be 
honored like Siva himself throughout the universe. Then Br.ahmai 
and the other gods went back to their respective chTclliiigs, and Siva 
and P6i’vati and tlioir attendants went to ICedam-mandal (or circle 
of Kedni), 

Xieyead of HimdeftaJ, 

Jaiianiejaya tFien addjre&sed the Suta and said—^ Yon have told 
mo the history of Siva, now tell me the meduUmya of Hiiniichal.’’ 
The )Suta replied as follows irr tho words of V^-^Asa r—‘ Himachal is 
the giver of tho four gifts,* dharmy arthuj. hmiay m 'ol'sfm. Maliadova 
ahvay.s resides in Himachal ancE on him attend the god.s ; and in? 
him arc many caves and much ice. The muTtuCmyas of Himachal 
wore related b}' Dattrttro5'a Rishi* to Kashi nija,^ Once this Rishi 
went from SlicsTinchaP to behold Hiiua’chal. He saw ujion liiin’ 
many lakes, and hfiojpatrio^ and other trees and mines of gold and 
other metals, and tigers and deer and every species of birds, and 
■wild men, and medicinal plants. When Himachal .sa-w Haltatvoya 
approach, he bowed in reverence before him and’after doing liim alt 
due honor, he asked the sage why he had' come tc visit hiim Dat- 
tAtreya said —‘ Tliou art the greatest of monn tains ami the Ganga; 
and tlie other holy streams ffo-w from thee and Siva resides in thee,, 
and on thee fell the Img of Siva and his wife is yom^ daughter; tlioii 
art like a god. Vindhyachal* and' tho other mountains join their* 
hands before thee, therefore have I came to behold thee ; now show 
to me thy tii'tlias and the Img of Mahndova and tliy cavea and thy 
mines of precious metals/ Them Hitna;clial showed DattAtreya 
hlana-.'saroviira, and in the midst a golden ling and the n'dja-Jiansa!^ 
Then Dattiitrpya went all round tho sacred lake and bathed in its 
w’atcrs and in that of its streams ; then he sa■^v Siva seated in a cave' 
with Piirvati and before liira wras Bralima and the god.s glorifying 
him and tho Gandhai'yas singing and the Apsaras dancing. Thetv 
ho saw Gauiga which de.scends from tiro foot of Vishnu Lo Kitilfisa,. 
and tlionce to irima-sarovara, in which he bathed. Tlien he saw the 

' Vii'tup, wealth, desire, alieorption or denib. * Ono of tho seven hnniniv 

incarnations of Vislmn. ^ Son, of KtisJii and dcecondnnt of Ayiis, dilose 

son of I’litiiriivas. ‘Abu ^ Betvla B/iojpatra ® See IcKouil 

of Agnslyci, posie,i "Boyal g-oosc with icd legs ond bill. Great grey gi oii^ 

sailed Hannsaiikar oi direJlei: in Mona • Wilson, XL., 90. 
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Bralinikaptil ainl tbo SftptrikJn wljo dwoll thoi'o. Tliou lie wont to 
Kailiis, where ho again found Siva and Parvati, and the gods, and ho 
n'oi'shipped Siva, wlio said —^ Ask what you dcrfire.’ Ho asked that 
the power to go through the world when ho pleased without ob¬ 
struction might he given to him, and Siva grauted the prayer. 
Then he asked of >Siva—‘Which is the greatest of mountains and 
where do you live yourself, and in the eartli which is the most sa¬ 
cred place ?’ Then Siva answered—‘ I dwell eveEjuvIaere, bnt Hirad- 
chal is my peculiar seat, and on every one of hia peaks I dwoU for 
ever and on the mountain of Nanda^ dwells Yishuu, and I and 
Brahma also. There is no other inounhiiii like Himachal ; look upon 
him and receive whatever you desire.* Then Dattatroya glorifying 
Mahadeva departed to tho north, where he saw a lake filled with the 
juice of tho Jdman^ and other lakes and temples of Siva and Vishnu, 
where tho Gandharvas were singing and the Apsaras dancing. 
Thence he turned hack to Kedar,® where he saw many holy Risliis 
in caves, iJerforining austerities and the river Itlandakini then ho 
came to the mountfiins of Har-Naruyana'’ and worshipped atBadri- 
ndtli, and he saw Lakshmi audHdiada and tho other sages and tho 
Alakuanda.® 

Dattdlre^a and ihe Rdja of Kusld. 

Dattfitreya again visited IDuachal and taking leave went to KashB 
and proclaimed the glories of Himachal to tho Rdja Dhanwaiitnri.* 
Thou the Rdja said—the earth which is the greatest of HHliaa 
■and what ilrlhae have yon. heheld?* Dattntroya answered and 
said—‘Yon aro the greatest of rajna and there is no tlriha like 
Kdshi, wliere you live. Ho who even without going to Kdshi desires 
to see it and dies with the name of Kfiishiiii his mouth finds release, i 
for there ia Ganga and Visveswarn. In the three spheres thoro is , 
no iiri/uc like this.’ The Raja auswet^ and said—* This is true, - 
hilt tell mo -also of tlie other U.vthas which bring blea.sings on man-, 
kind. I have heard that formerly rajas went to Swarga with their j 
Ibodies, by what road did they go ?’ Then tlie sage said—‘He who' 
ifchinks on Himachal, though he should uot behold him, is greater ' 

iNanda Devi. ■® S. jamholana. ^Mounlain on which tho 

temple is eitiiated. * A river in pargnna NAgpuT in Gariiwnl winch riBCS. 

an tl]C I^eilAr glncler. ‘‘Oiio of the Bmlrinaih peaks: see page 

'® The eastern branch of tho Gangoe which rises in the Niti valley, ^ Benarra- 

® GraudBon of hashiraja nnd pt'oduccil from the GhurnlD,g of the occuq. \Vi hnni 
EX., 3. 
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tlifin lio ^f]^o performs all worship in K/ishij nn'l lie 'n’lio tln'iiks of 
Iliinachal shall h.avG pardon for all .sins ami nil thin<>s that die on 
Himachal, and all Tieings that in dying think of hi.'i snows are froeil 
from sill. Tn a hmidriMl agos of the g'ojl.i T emild not tell thee ot 
the glovies of Hiniuelial. Thi.^ was the i-oad the nya took tc licaven, 
wliere he went with Iiis hofly. That Hiinnclml wlioro tSiva lived 
find where Ganga fulls from the foot of Vithnn like the slender 
thread of a lotus flower and >\here the Jlisbifi worship and wlicro the 
Siva Uiiffas are iiiimcrons. 1 hehoW 3Iiina-sarovai“i and there in the 
form of the ]'dJ((»/t<o»sadwelU Siva. This lako was hnaned frcmi tho 
mind of Brahma, th(n-efore was it called ‘ Hnnasa-sni'ovam.’ There 
dwell also Mahudeva and the gods, thence flow the Saijid and 
other (female) rivers and the Satadru* and other (male) rivers-, 
’fi^hen the earth of Mana-.sarovaiYi touches anyone’s hody or wlioiii 
anyone bather therein, he shall go to the pnmliso of Brahma, uud ha 
who drinks its Waters shall go to thelie.avcn of ^Si^’a and shall bo 
Tcleasod from the sins of a hundred hirths, and even tho ben.'^-f; 
who bears tho name of iS'Lina-sarovam shall go to tire paradise of 
Brahma. Its waters are Kto pearls. There is no mountain like 
Himachal, for iw it avo Kailas’ ami Mana-savovuva. As the dG\Y 
is dried up by the inoming .smi, so are the sins of mankind 
dried np at tho sight of Himachal. At Huna-sarovarn, tho fdiig, 

^ TJie Knnirton Rfirju riBPa at the foot of Nnndft Dari, l>rti tins may refer to tlie 
Knindli, tlic lojigOBt branch of thcSaiiiiof the plains find whioh rises close to 
llilna-sarovarn ^ *The Salluj, which Hbih in thenfilias lake, which is itself 

connectod with the Miina lake. * The following clcactipthni of llaihxa ns 

seen fioin the pil^viiii route is iiitcrcBiJi^ .— *Qii the uppronch to the JnJrr/writes 
an observant tmTCller,‘the (liingri ningc coiitiimcd far to the enstwaid, riaiug 
out of awiJcgrctn plain. This exUsnded l»tt\rccn the base of the TUOuntftlnB, 
and the northern alu'xe of both lakes (Bakns and Mann) being visiblo from this ns 
fnr as the low hills on the nortli-weBtcm corner of Mnim-sarovnr. The niO'S 
TctnarkaWe olcect btic was Kailoa, now revealed in full proportion to Ite very 
Imsc, rising opposite (noithwnrdjRtraight out of the pliiin only t«o or three miles 
distant. The south-west fioiit of KailuB is in a hue with tlio adjacent range, but 
separated on eitiicr side by a deep ravine, tTin base of tho mass tlrns isolated fr 
two or three miles in length perhaps . the gencial height of it is about 4,260 above 
tlicphiin, Lut from the west end the peak riBcs some 1,600 feet hfglier, in a cone or 
dome rather of pai nboloidnl shape. The peak and upper ririge were well covered 
iTitli snow. Tlie Bti/itfflcation of the iock jr strongly niarlced in BneeeBsive ledges 
Hint catch the snow falling from above, forming irrrgnlar ixmds of alternate 
Mliito and piiiple One of these bands more marked than the rest encircles the 
base of the peah, and this, according to ITindn trailition, is tlie mark of tlm cable 
Mitli whicti the IvaUgluiaa attempted to drag tlie throne o£ Siva from.Ua place’ * * 
•In picLiircsqiio beniity Kailas far flnrposBcs tfiogreat Gnr-lii nr any othei of tho 
Indian Iliiiifilaya that I have BCcn it ih full of majesty, a king of niountains ' 
Through the ravlnofi on cither side of the mowntainB is the pas'inge by which 
the pilgi'iniB make ihc elrciinmmbiilntion, Tho circuit is performed intwodaje 
hv those ivho take U easily, but with more ojccitiouit lutey be done in oim 
day. 
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BlinffiViinia,^ porfonnod tlio suistci-iHc'. liy wliieli tlio lioly Cianga vcw^ 
pnidiicod ami Va4r'litlui olitaiiu*d flio f^arjii. Tlio coimtiy lUMnnid 
tliirf lioiy lako iri call<‘d MAiui-u-kliaiulsi. 

The crention of ^faTiasaroniru. 

The sons of Ikalnna, IMurioUl and YitsihUtliu and tUo vest \)V(h 
cooded to tlio Jiorth ol‘Hliui\oliul and ^«*vfonnu<l aiistovitli'S cm Kai- 
li'ma. Tlievc tlicy saw yu'si and Baiwati, and tlievo rcMnaiiied 
for twoB G yoais absoibod in mortification and prayer. Tliore nas 
tlion very little riiin and little water, and in tladr distress iliey went 
lo Bvahina and worshipped liiin. Tlion Bralimu asked what tlioir 
desire jniglit be. The lii.shis answered and said—‘ Wo aio cngagiul 
in tlovotion on ICailaaa and must always go theneo to b.Tthe in the 
]\[ai\dakiui ; nnukc^ a place for us to liathe in.’ Then Bialnna by a 
niental elfort formed tiio holy lake of Sliinasa. The HisJiis returned 
and rejoicing at the .sncco&.s of tlicir journey again engitgod in mor¬ 
tification and prayer on Kailusa and wois^liipjied the golden ling 
wliieli ro.se froin the niitl?.!. of the wator-s of the hik(s 

Storg of Mdndhnln. 

Tlio raja then .said—* The journey to Himaclial is a very difficult 
undoi'taking for man ; who was it prescribed the necessity of making 
a pilgrimage lo him ?’ Then Dattatrej'a said—^Froin Yaivaswata 
was descended the Raja HdndMtri,^ and one night tlie eartlj, in the 
shape of a woman^ came to the I'fyn and said to him—‘ In the ■world 
I have not .soon a man so beautiful as you, therefore I come to you.’ 
Miindlidtii .said—‘ Ait lliou the daughter of a god or a JDanaTa, or 
an Apsura, that thou art so beautiful ?’ She said—‘ I am the earth 
wlio liavG come to thee seeing thy beauty. I have left all other rdjas.’ 
He said—‘ I liave swmrn to have only one w’oman to wife, tlierefore 
cliarm some other of the kiug.'i of the earth.’ Sho said—‘ All the 
former rajas who were iiiy masters have ascended in old ago to 
Swai'ga, but I remain still a young maiden. I will have thee for my 
hmsband,’ He said—‘ If I die, iny ivife must burn on my death as 
Sati; how rIvaII the earth, who docs not die or grow old, take me, who 
am a mortal, for her loi-d?’ Sliosaid—^Wheii I too become old, I 
•will burn ^vith you as Sati.’ Then M&ndhdtri inai'vied the earth and 

* To propitiate vSirn, BO tliafe Gniiga might dcsceiid from heaven and purify 
the nshes of the Bons of Sngara. Muir, IV., S(55, * Wilson, VXIf., 267 s 

nuotlier ol the humnu iucaruatioufl of Vishnu. 
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lived in happiness. When, he became old ho said—“ Let mo go into 
the forests and ongago in prayer and mortiRcatiou. Then dying 
together wo will go to Swarga and live together.’ Then the eartli 
laughed and said—^ I am young, bow shall I go with you ? when I 
become old then I will die witli you.’ Then Mdndhdfcvi was enraged 
and drew liis .sword to kill the eartli, and sho fled towards Hiiniiohal 
and the raja followed her, aud she reached Miina-sarovara, Then 
on the banks of this lake tlie rAJa cut off her head, but the earth 
could not perish and yunisbing in the waioi-.s went down to Patdla, 
where sho worshipped the gods who wore seated on Kailasa. 

B4}ute to Mdna hy Barmdeo, 

Tile raja next inquired ‘Which is the road to the holy lake?’ 
Dathitreya ansivorod and said —The pilgrim must go by the road 
of ICunnAchaP j ho must first bathe in the GrOiidaki® and tlien in the 
Lolia,^ and let him then worship Mahiideva and tlie other gods. 
Then let him worship on the top of Ktirina-sila* and bathe in the 
Haiisa-tirtha/ thence let him goto tlio Sarju, then to Dnrun orTaii- 
kara,*^ and worship Slahadeva, thence to PAtahaBliubaneswara,'^ and 
then without eating for three days let him worship Siva. Then 
lot him bathe in the Ramganga and worship at Balo.swar, Thence 
to Piiban® mountiiiii and worship Siva, thence to PaMka® and wor¬ 
ship Siva, and he should tlicn batho at the coufluonco of the Kali 
and Govi.^® Thence to Chatnrdaunshtra^^ mount and worship Siva 
there. Then to Vydsasrama and worship Vyasa^^ and then to the 
source of the Kali, then to Kevala^^ mount and worship Dobi; thence 
to pLiloman^^ mount, whore there is a lake ; thence to the mount of 
Tnraka^^ and let him bathe in the Tarnni and SArda (or Kali), where 

' The old name ot ICumaon on the KAli, now applied to a hill near Clmtnpdwafc 
in Faltl Chnrai, Bucmomited by a temple to Glmtku and fabled ns the spot where 
Vishnu descended in histortolso nvaldr to save the earth. ^TheGidhlya 

rlrerinKiillKTimaou. aThoLobaghatriverinKSliKumnon, ^ ^ ^Kann- 

tleo, a hill in the eastern Gilgar rouge near Chhirapnni InPa^ ’’ Ghiirnl and sur¬ 
mounted by a tcinplo sneted to Alohadeo. ® A sttenni and waterfall on ICdnn- 

deo. ^ The bill on which tho Jageswar temple iti situate in Patti DdrCn. 

7 A temple and cave in Patti BarAua of pnrganah Gnngoh north of Gnngoli Hat 
P&k Bungalow. ’’The mountain in Patti Mall and pnrganah Sira above 

the temple of the Tlinl Baleawor. ® The Dhraj peak in Patti Khnrfiyat 

to tlie north of Pithorngnrb. “ Near Askot. “ Patti Chnudatifl. 

Patti Bynna is sncrccl to Byana Bikhi, the Vyasa of the PuranQB, who is supposed 
to reside on the Kalirong peak near Changtu in Dynns ^®Alao in Byfiua 

and called Chhechhalfl i^Apcok in tho dividing range between DArmn 

nntl Dyiins, nt the foot of which is a small lake known asMiln tnldo orByanksliiti 
between tlic Jhuling nud the Itdtub Ynnkti. Tito Tiiiakn'dliuia or pass 

into Tibet. 
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tliey join. Tlioii let liim behold the caves and worship the gods and 
let liim cut Ills liearcl and fast and perform the 8r/fdilha CGremo- 
nies.^ Tlien to Gamd* nioiiut and then descending to l^Iiiii.vsaro- 
vara; lot him bathe there and givo water to the manes of liis ances¬ 
tors and worship iVlahi'tcleva in the nanio of the ruja-liansa. Then 
let him iiiake the parikrama (circnmamhiilntion) of the holy lake 
Mima and look on iCaiMsa and hnihe in all the rivers around. 

The reiin'Ti journey. 

Then the Biija asked —■' By what way do you return from tlio lake 
Jildiia V The sage replied.—* Pilgriim most first go to Rn\van.-liva<P 
and bathoniid worshipSivajthen let him worship at the source of the 
Savjn 5^ then to Kechara-tirtUa thenco to Bralim-kapfil j'’ thence to 
Chhaya-kshetra and worsliip Maho'lova ; thence to Hiiinascra and 
bathe there ; thence to Binmochann ami Brahma-savovara, thence to 
Sivakshotra and thence to the mount of Nanda j thenco tn Baidj'aiil'ith, 
thence toMnlVika,’ where let him woi&lnpBcvi and bailie in theBrid- 
dhagang. Thence to Jwiila-tirtha,® where ho should worship the sacred 
fire and bathe in the Padmdvati. Thus is the pilgrininge compl eted, 

Mdna-‘8arovava, 

On the south of the Mdna lake is the monutain Sambhu,® from 
■which issues the river Shesti, which flows to the north into Mana, 
near which are mines of silver and lead : near this the sands are red 
and the waters white. To the north is the Ndla mountain,^*’ whence 
issues the river Kapila, which flows into Mdna-sarovara, wliile to the 
south is a cave and a gold mine. From the Nala mountain, a river, 

1 Bites 111 lionoT of nnccBtors to be perfOnadloROGcnBions of rejoicing; sec farther 
Wilaon’s WoikB, VIII., 14G-1Q8. * Probably may be identified witliI5olnia 

IjR n ridge bebind Gtir La or M6ndh&tnglri, the gient peak tc the a-intli of Mnna- 
snrovara on wliicli is a small pool called by the pilgrims Gaiiri-kuii'i, ** The 

lake to tlio west of MAua-Barorarn, nlfio callel Knhas Tal ^As already 

noted, this prabaLly refers to tUc Kacudli. a trilmtery nf the KiUl, flat la or GhAgro 
•vrhich rises beyond the snowy range in. nirndes The river knoa’n as the Sarju 
la ICumnon rises to the Roiith of the snowy range and its eastern brnncli or tho 
Kdli also rises in Ibo sonthern slopes of tlio puowy range. “Kechara-ttrthn 

Is on the Karndli : it is now known as Ivajar or Tfho^nr-niltli snrl is the alto of a 
monastery. ^Tlio groat rock in the rirer aboveBadriniitli is called nmhm- 

kapul ■ this refers to a second one in ^bet as well ns tlic succeed ing terms which 
I have not been able to identify. Bininoehana may be Goriagbocha or Gangri, 
on a lodge in the base of the Kailas peak, abonfc the middle of the south side, It 
is called by the pilgrims Darcbin and is one of the places which they arc hound 
to visit. Brahma-sarovaraia a synonyin for Mina-satovara, which was forrarni 
from the mind of Brnhnia. ^Ncat M&la village, 8 jwalainnklii. 

°Tbia must lefov to Qur-La, from which several strcauis flow into Mnna-saro- 
vnra. This also nnisthea peak of the Kailas range, from which two stieams 

flow into Mdua-saroyara near Sarnlah-Uniah, 
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cillloil flowri to rtip ea&fc into !&riviia-f:ai‘ovam Jind al<o 

tlio Dc'Yabhsuli’ii. Hore Huniacliaiidr.a JIaliaclovnd amt 

from tliin ■woiil' to Swaroa, Ipsmnnr hi^ hor»cs and elo])hant,‘<, Avlncli 
still remain tlu'i’o. Near this flows tlio Ohamli’sibhogji^ frointlio licad 
of Si'va on Kiiilii'ja. Prom the nionnhiin (TUiiii flows tlio Sarcl.v^ 
into tlu‘ itana lake, l^rom Kaihi-'U flows llie Mandnkini or Bhadra 
to tlie soutli into tlio Juko.'* We''t of this river are five lake.s,® /ffiVt- 
//jvid, Kaii-hrod^ Pmhnn-hrmlj Kdli-hrad aiut Ilari~hnid. To tlio 
left of Kjiilji>>a is the Katfipa j)e.ik, ■where are many caves aiid iniues 
of gold and .'•ilverj from it flows the river >Sonanda, of which tlio 
waUir is the color of gold ; tills floAvs into the Mana lake.*^ Near 
Kalapa i.'^ mount I^Iern; thi*> nionntaiii i? hlnc and from it falls the 
Raiuswati anil Rin arna-ilhiira, wliicli also floA\ into l\^tma-saro^ arn.^ 
Beyond the^e is the j\ridu'ndrn mountain, from which flows the river 
Ilalicndri into ]\Iuna-<sirovara ; fi‘oin it aPo fl<nY.s tho river Bariini 
^^ith yellow waters into the lake and the Swati.® 

^lonniams. 

Now hear me, in reply to your iiupiirios, detail for ^’our informa¬ 
tion the names of the monntiiiiis and rivers. The first of all i.s 

« 

^ The Miiliiihhnrata rrcorils that it wna on the Gamtlinmiuliina moitutain that 
Kama propitiated Sira and obtaiucil froin him hia wcnpimB and ninonK tliciii the axe 
(/iarffsuj. whence hiaimnic rara-^uriimaor ** llnnui oE the axe The (Inndliamn dniia 
peak is nhove iiiidriniUU. ^ The niiandial)hn(;a la tlio CIninib or 5iandai)i1ifl 

or AhcBiiieB of Ptolemy biiown, as the Aaikui in Vaidik times • i t rises liowovor in 
Laliui nnii tlio term in the text properly applies lotlieSatadrn or ?iitla,}. ^ This 

is correct if tlicKarntili is intended ■* Ucflidea the two atremiis at Rnvniah- 

ijniiili nlreaily noticeil, the X'amlit makes the Soni-clin How Into tlie lake from tlie 
Ifttilds range on ilie north. * East oihlnnn-sarorara is the Giinkynt-eho; lo 

the noi til, the fiorgel-clio ; lo the west, the Cho Lagan or llnrr >n Hrnd, and fnrtlicr 
■w(at near Gydnima theTara-cho. “ Four streams Jiow from Knilfta into Clio 

Xa^pin; the Barha-clio the .Tonpr-cho, the Sni-eJio or g'olden stre.um (or vSonnndn), 
and the ICalApa-cho or Kalapa river. The two latter join the lake near its outlet 
wliich forms the source of the Sutlaj. ^Lieutenant Henry Strnchey, who 

visited the lake, writes s—"Tlie permanent aOliients of Mnpnn me tiireo orfonv, 
F rat a stream rising hi two branches from theGfingii inoiintainB and filling into 
tlio lake at the oasluru quarter of its north Hide; the sGCund, also fiom tlie Gaiigri 
range, a few iinicB further cast, entering the lake at the noi th'Cnst corner ■ nt tho 
very same point is the month of the thud stream wbicli I'lsea lu Hortol Tho 
louitli alhiieiit is doubttiil a stream poseibly cum^ from tho l^opal lliuuv- 
Inya into tlie southeast corner of the lake. la the Buinmcr sofisoii tlierc arc 
n any teiuporuiy streams from min and ineltcdsnow” (J A H Ben) ® Hero 

fo'lows an ucconnt o£ ninueroiiB places of pilgn nage on tlic lake, cliieily Siva 
llng^ nud legends connected with them anil in honor of tho snered lake. Tlie lake 
i'< alioiit-IS iiiilC't in circnuifercncc and lb takes font to six days to perfoim tlio 
journey and woiship at the different shrines. TJiero nro eight pruieipnl stiitious 
known locally as (l) Tokar, on the middle of the sonth side: ( 2 ) Gusnr, at the 
Bouthfcru auarter of the tast end • (3) Jii, at tho northern quartci of the ea^-t end : 
(4) Jukyub, nt Uie western qiuvrtci of the iiorrli side • (fl) Laugdnna, nt the mid¬ 
dle of thcnuith Hide! ( 0 ), Biiudi, nt the noith ca^t coxncr (7) .Siiriilang, at the 
n.iddle oi tlic ta^t tml: and (a), Kiuinkiir, at the soath-eir-t comer. 
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Nnmlu, where dwells Naiida Devi. Then coiiiics Drona (Dunagivi 
noiu* Dwavii) ; llioii Durukavana (Jageswar) and then Kiivjiiuclial 
(Kanatleo in Kali Kiiraaun), be3’ond whichIhe Mnna<a-kliaiula ends. 
Then coiuei Niigiiiiraj then D.iriin (in Gaiignli); thon Pufraiia (above 
Baloswar in Sira) ; then Panch^{ra (P.iiich-cluili) ; then Ketnniiiiia 
(a ridge in Govlpluif,) ; then Mallik-Aijnil (m Askot) ; then Ganani'i- 
tlia (in Bydiis), &e., &c. 

Legend of Naadti De^i. 

On the peak of Nauda is alakc and there is the abode of Yisliiiu 
and Yishiiu himself. From Naiicla flows the Pindaraka' from the 
liair of I\Iaha(lo^'a into the Vislmugaiiga.^ In it moot the KalP 
and SavaswatP, Kiimathi, Vaindhy'a, and Bcdhiiii.'’ The Brislichiki 
and Ki’ikali'isi also flow from Nandn. Tho Pindaiaka joins the 
Vishnugaiiga at Kaniapraj-aga, ivhcre tho king Kiiriia worshipped 
the ,sun and received from, him whatovor hode.sircdj gold and jewels 
and wealth, and lie founded tlio ling of Kai'neswara IMahadcva.® 
South of Kaiimprayiigft is tho mount A^aindlij'a, live peaked, with 
beautiful trees and many mines. To tho we&t of this the D/iraka- 
peak,^ from which flows the river Chandra into tho Pindar. Beyond 
this is tlie hill of Durhiddliya and the Panda, Then Benu,® a gi*eat 
mountain Avitli great caves and mines and stones of white crystal. 
On its peak is tho Chnresa-linga. 

The western Rdwganga. 

Tho KathabuhinP possesses tho sevontli part of tlie virtues of 
G/ingii ,* iiif .snnA? ayo sim} ia it and 

1 Pindar river. *The Alakuauilfl, bo called from the confluenco afe 

ViBlmnpinydg. ‘'KaiIgnnRti. ^SundiirdhiJiigft. ® FIowb from 

the Vauidliya IiIHb, which from the BiibH«iuent dcflonption I would identify with 
thepoaltRui the wntcrslied between the I’lndax and wcfitcin Klinigniiga nbuve 
I.olibn, where there nio mmos Tliere ore Fcvernl rivers Hewing fro ii tills rongo 
into the I'lndiu, and I would assign the nninc Yalinlliya tn the Agar-gnr. 
Kninn is one of the clmr.nctciBin thcMaliabhiratn and the temple atKarnprayog 
(latee from ICntyiiia tmiPB. ^Thu iic.ik above Diirkot now kuuwn ns 

Pnntholi j the Chiviulpur rivet flows by Uh eastern bnso .and ]Dlns the I’indar nfe 
Simli “The Dinhiddhyn and L*.mda peaks will be tlio Dliobri and I'nndu- 

bri pealcH on tho Diiaiipui' bimndnry and tho Benu, the Ben peak above Adiiaclri and 
nonrBeni Till ®The weatorii Raingangai V\ ilford indentifies the Taiirdnik 

"Vaina or Stivamn,‘the beautiful river,' with the lUmgangn, It is also called 
Pnravnti ,' full of rreils,’ and Bdungnnga bccaiinc Kurtllkcya wus born in a thicket 
ot r^eda on ita banks at a place ca'lod Sarnban, * veed-foreat,’ The Sii'f/urrum 
Siiro atiM grows on its b-anksGriK , X ,807) In the j4;/iarit-Aos/ia, tho llnuignnga 
jfl called the Sausanu (= Su-sami) in the cimntry of UMnara, The word is mtio. 
diKieti on account of ita referring to a town called Ktmllia known an Su-aiiinl 
llantlia; but if this bes KaiitU-o-golah, the old imiucfor Slmhjnhnnpui, i]it-u tbu 
tenn Baiifiami will not apply to the Ranigonga, 

TO 
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IIo who batliGS iu it ^hfill be clcan‘<ocl of Ihe sine of u hnnrlrocl hirflis. 
In a huiitlrcil yoava thu lirlltaif cannot be fobl. The Saraswabi is 
the first to join the Ilathababini ami the Gotami and Sakati and 
E^iira’- and the Bolali® which flow' from Drona. On the left of bho 
Ralhahahiniis thohrugttrj«n,®w’hove thosorjJontAvjnu is wmshipped. 
To the right of this is the mount Asm a,* where Kali is worshipped, 
and to the right of Nagarjmi is tho Siva-lni'i of I)ibllandos^\ ar,® 
which is th(3 riglit hand of M.iliiidcra. After Mahadeva had been 
married to Parvati. he dcmamlcd from Himsichnl a places to sleep in ; 
and be rested liis licad on the liead of Iliinaelml and Ins back on 
Nila and his right hand on NiigAijnn and his left liand on Bliiiba- 
noswar (in Ganguli) and Iiis two foot on Dardkavana {tc., the jun¬ 
gles of Darihi near JngesAvar). Tins is the most glorions of iirOtas. 
The rivor of Bibhandosw.'ir is called Surahhi,® for Kamadhonii, tho 
cow of the gods, by tho order of Brahma, took the form of this river. 
Tile Nandini and Saraswati join the Snviibhi and flow into the Ihini- 
gangad At this san^am (couflaence) is the Senasanavasi vSiva-ling. 

J)»naijiri. 

From the groat hill of Drona flows the DrunP into the Hiun- 
ganga. Above Drona is tho monnt of Brahma, wheneo llow.s the 
Gargi,"^ at tho sonreo of which the Rishi Gavgn made his devotions. 
To this mount caino Diihsasana the Kaurava and conquered tho 
rdja of the monntaina and liatlied at tho junction of the Satradhura 
and Snkiiv.'iti, and there lie establi.shc*il tho Siva-ling of Diilisasanes- 
wara.’® DrunAchul lias two licads luid tivo feot ; one head is called 
Lodhra, tho otlier Bralnna, and between them is tho source of tho 
Gaiigi. nei’G at the source of tho Gilrigi is tlio Gargesivara Siva- 
ling. Into the Gurigi flow tho Bilwdvati and Botnivati and Blind- 
riivati and then the Suhtivali; then join tho Baihh’ati, and the 

*StrCftniBof tlic Lolita vnlk-y. ^Drona in Diinngiij nnd the Betfill 

may bo either the ICUncn-gatni, which flows from neat Dwdva to the Ramganga, ot 
the stream lesiiing from Tarflif Tnl s The KagiiTjun, or as it is coDinioiily 

cnUcil Rung4ijui\ temple, iB In Patti Dova Mnllaon the ixlgc between Dwarii ivnil 
^'nithl^lu at ihc source of the RalnwiL-gtidb , a Snivn tcoiplo arcording to the 
Khuslyns. ‘The hill nboTC Pnli inTJora Talla, whore there are lemplcB to 

iCfili and Nnitlulim Levi ® Tlie temple o£ the BibhuDdeswnr Mulindco is 

Bitnnte iicnr Ilntm m DoraMftlla. ‘‘InGnngfcli. ^TheSariibhi must 

be llic Ihekiii or Riskmi, nhicli flon B past the temple, but it joins tlio Gn^'UR iicnr 
Shaiila : the geography lure getfl ronfnsed and iiniiitelUgilile At Siiiimna in Nayiin 
dfeorc is fv teiiiplo to Siva. Bil dtlhkediir Ib lurntioncd. ® TIig liror fi'oiu 

Ilairti beyoiul Livnra- '* Ham’w, nhich rifles between tho Siikiiahlcvi and 

Deb iia peaks, Now called Sukcsimr near DaiiBUli-Bera m Patti Atliii- 

giill. 
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CJiuIgl jiiin-i the namgaiiga ^ At the confluence hs the Siva«]ing of 
Cihakie-U’ara.^ To the left i» the mon 2 ifc of Bunilia The incmnt of 
Lrona is between the RathtiliAIiini and Kaiisihi.^ Theie arc innny 
caves ami many beautiful trees and flowers and tigers ami deer and 
great creepers and the AnJchaiU, the jduiit which shines at night like 
the diamoml and laughs at iruinklnd who know not its value, and on 
tho mount lives Droiia. Kiilika and Balmimati and xiraliirthanKir- 
dani arc worshipj)ecl there. Betwoon the )S!iIinali^ and ICausiki is 
tlie moxmt BiJrona'* and near it is tho Siva-ling of rinakisa,*^ a great 
tiitha. 

The KosL 

Tliere uns a liishi called Kiisika who adoring ftatiga raised his 
hands to heaven, and into them fell the river Kausika and tliejico to 
earili. Brahma ^at on tho Lodlira peak'^ and poured forth from a 
vo'jsoI the river SahnalL AVhero the yalmali and Kaiisiki meet is 
the tidha of Phalgiiiia,® and here is tho ^oineswar ilahmleo where, to 
u'orahip is cquiil to wonship in Kiidii and near it dwells the serpout 
Takshaka.® Above is tho Lirtha of (Jhandrabokhara’° and the conflu¬ 
ence of the Godiivari” and near U is Mallika Devid^ Above, in tho 
ICausiki, are two great rocks, ICuusi*.'«lla and Raudri-slla, and above 
them is Brahin-kai«ihi and Ksvpila llrlTui and Dliarmca-silaaud above 
them, is Piritikisa jllcihddeo. To the left of tlio Ko,si is tho iiionut 
ICashaya*^ and on. the right is tho dwelling of Baviulitya^^ hirthor on 
joiiis in tho Ihiinhlia.*® Beyond Baradifcya is ICatydyaui Devi^** also 
called Sydnia Dovi. Prom Tankarjd^ flows tho Shdli^'^ to the ICosij 
afterwards tlic ICausiki breaking Uirongh Uic mount of Sesha flows 
into Madhyadesa (tho plains). TJie inoaiifc Sesha is on tlic loft of 
tliB ICausiki. Gandharvas live hi its caves and gi'cat tree-s and deer 
ami tigers ; on it dwells Boshnuga ami from it flows tho Rita to tho 
ICausiki southwards. Botweon the Sihi and the ICausiki is Asoka^ 
banika, the grove of Aifo/ru trees where the seven llishis and ilie 

iThcsnffliieiits oftlio Gayns on tho right b^nlc are tJi« CJmHrlfis, Uaiini, Rinkaii 
find Bil'va, au«l uu the left btfoktlie Uiiarar ®Afc Hikiyn-ka-iSuin : Niiu- 

leaar temple. ^Kosi rivLt. ‘Diver liom wlucli juinB tlio 

Koai lit Sonieaar. «Now Bldhoii 

8 Same mime now, U close to Sointwar, where tho burning ghat la situate. 
ONcut Someawur ia a villagt! called Karp uml the great itujl m tliL- ICoal below is 
called Sarn-lirad. “ Ketalns thciumc. “ Ketniiia tlic imtne, 'J A 

large rock in Iho river r‘ICalmntijralilil near Aimorn, the peak of which is 

slill cnUcdlfnshiir, »Tliut(mplcof tlieaunnt Kataiinal. ^ A «maU 

stream which liaes bcloiv the Miasioii School at Almora ‘’’Siyi'ilu Dovl. 

u JugcswftE. Sual nver. There ace suYcr.il Ndg tcmpleri here. 
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pSatyavrntiT Eiijfi.s ilitl i>cnniicc. Horo ai'ft .‘irid other 

trees and manj’^ birds. Kiiraacbandi'a ami Sita and Lakshmana canio 
hero by the order of the Rishi Visvamitra. Sita wis rejoiced at 
the boantiful forest and said to Rama : It is the month Raisaklm ; 
let ns stay in thin Avood and lot vjs bathe in the ^vutors of the Kan- 
siki.” So they remained there duringBaisukba in the forest and two 
springs burst forth for them. Tlieuce they went liack to Aj^odhyii^ 
and from that time tho nmuo was changed to Si'taliain.^ He wlio 
beholds Sitabaiii can have no sorrow. Hear is the river Devaki,* 
find to the right of mount Poslia is mount Gjii’ga,^ in which arc many 
caves and mines of metals and trees and birds and deer and EislnV 
and gods live tljcre and from all .sides flow down rivers. 

Tlie LaJees. 


In this tract tliere are sixtv-six lakes .it whioli the ‘5a^^e Garca 
pays his devotions. Gargachal is at tho feet of Iliuinchal On his 
summit is tho Giirgeswar iSiva-ling where dwells the sago Garga, 
and whence flows tho Garigi.^ On the left of the Garigi i.s Bhiina- 
sarovarn,® and west of these Trishi-sarovara'^ which the three Eishi.s 
created. The three Rishis Atri, Pulastya, uiul Pulaha c.ame to tho 
iirthaa of Himachal, and fioin Cliitra-^ila’ ascended to tho mount of 
Garga. They w’cro thi7,st3' and found no water,, then they dug into 
the mount and tbonglife admiringly of Mana-siirovara and on thi&^ 
IRuia-sarovara filled up the place, that they hud dug, with hig- 
wator.s, .and the place was called TiL^lii-savovara. Ho who bathes 
in it shall derive the fruits of bathing in Msiiia-sarovara. Around 
Cbitra-sila is the Bhadravata j hero is a great hav tree in a loaf of 
which Yishiiu floated over Hio ocean. Jn Oliitra-sila, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva and their Sakli.s dwell and Indra [ind tho other gods. 
Bolow the junction of the Garigi .and tho Pnsliijabhadra® stood the 


lav tree in tlio shade of which pSiitajia Brahma performed austeri¬ 
ties for ihirty-.six years, eating dry leaves und his hands rni.'.ed to- 
heaven. Seeing him Bralmni, Tislmn, Siva, and the other gods 
came mid granted him ail that he should desire, mid .sent for Visva- 
havma and on tlic banks of tlie Garigi, Visvakarma with gold and 
^ W‘tTf nte bLvernI grovts of Asoka trees. s Ilakkn 
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oilier niohiLs and jewels made tlio CHiitia-silu (or varlenated rock) 
and the virtues of all the gods entered into it; and they took awiiy 
Sntiipa to Vnikantlia, the {Hiriidisc of VislmUj and he who worships at 
OhUra-riihi and Ijalhes in the Garigi shall follow him, To the east 
of Gargtichal are the seven lakes which arc the holiest of all tho 
lakes of Gai-ga. The fir-st is Trisbi-sarov.ara, the seeo 2 id is Bliiina- 
sarovaraj tho third is Ntivakoua-sarovara'; the fourth is Nala-saio- 
vara,^ tho fifth is Daniayanti-sarovara® j tho sixth is Itiima-sarovaia^ 
and the sevonth is Sita-hrada^ liWma-sarovnra was made by Bliinia 
SeJia, and on tho hanks of it he established tho Bhiineswar Siya-ling, 
from it flov's tho river Fnslipahhadi'a. 

BiiroJunandnl-Iidijesivap. 

East of Kiihnatiyu is the monnt of Swayambhu® and heyon J it is 
Tnnkara'^ in which is Dariikdvaua (i.e., tho forest of Deoddrs in Dn- 
niu). To tho south of Dariikavana are tlio hills of Siilmali® in which 
are mines of iron and copjjer and gold, on Hinnichal between Kaillis 
and Mauda tho gods love to look. At tho junction of the Saijn and 
tho Gomati is tho Nila mount® on which live the gods and f^iddhaa 
and Gandharvas, and Apsaras. At the junction is Agni-^^rf/jo,'® and 
above is tho Sur^’-a-kund.^^ Between this Biirdnasi-Kshetra^^ cheat¬ 
ed by Clmudisa^® for the dwelling of Siva. jVIahndeva and Farvati 
when it was ready came to the place, and when they reached it a 
voice from heaven {akdskahdini) glorified Maluidova, who safe down 
at the junction of the rivers and Brahma and the other gods came 
thero and they said, “ the akdahabdni first called out tho glories 
of Sivn, therefore shall this place be called Bagisw’ar.^'^’* The Rishi 
Galava^^ said, ‘ Let him who wishes to be cleansed from all Ins sins 
bathe in the Sarjuk On the mount of Nila the Rishi JMdrkiindoya 
performed austerities, and wdiile ho W'os fehoro the Rishi Vasishtha 

1 Nauknchiyn, * fcho lake of the nine ’kuKcha? or eoruer : if any one ego all tlio 
nine baye :it the Enme time he meets nilh sonic great foi time biforc tlie year is out. 

’ Nrtl Till, one of the lakis comprising the Sot Tdl, *hniii Dnmayantl ke 

Tdl, nnothcr of the seven lakes Tlic two lust nomcB icftr tothe hero oimI heroiuo 
of the well-knoiMi ipiBOilc 111 the Mnhublilrntn, for a popular account of winch 
BOO WliCL'ler’s lliatnry of India, I. dRO. * Kiihuriya Tdl, a small pool nbovo 

Bilim Tal. ° Close to the IWm Tdl, but now dry o bintola hoai Al- 

uioia ^Jageswnr. ^Sdlaiu. "At Bdgesar, the hUl above 

TvhieJi is now hnowji as Kokrii ka dandn. i®Noiv calJoi Apaj.kinid. 

A pool ill the Sai'jii above BAgesar. ’* Now enlled Uttnr-BSranasi, ' ihc 

Benarea of tiic nortli.’ *^Ono of the aervants of Sivn ^*'ie , loicl 

of .“jK'cch’ from Sans * Vah,’ * speech’ as in compound P'dA-pnh, ‘ lord of .speech,’ 
'udoqueut.' colc'brntcd sage, the hero of tho sIoiIcd of the white Uoi bih 

wi tlv black cars, Wilson XL, 226, 
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bronglifc down tlio Sarjn from tbc iiortb. Wlion tlie Snrjii saw 
Miirkanilej’^a, it stopl>Gd before liim Ibriniiig a lalco, and when Vasi?li- 
tlia saw ilial by virtue of tlio au&teritics pcrfomiod by Markaiideya 
the Sarju could nofe flow onwaids, he wont to fi^iva and j^rayetl liim 
to open the road tor fcbc river. Tlion Siv.a and Piirvatfj consulting' 
together, contrived a plan l)y which Parvati became a cow and went 
to graze near Markandoya. Siva became a tiger and sprang upon 
Piirvati, and when MankaTwlcya saw' thi.Sj ho ran to sa‘\'G the cow 
and drive away the tiger. When the sage rose up from hia devo¬ 
tions foi tin.? purpose the Saqn Roeiiig liinj.self free flowed onward, 
and when Piivvati and Siva lieard the waters flowing tliey resumed 
Iheir proper forms. When lirAlkaiidoya .‘«aw them he began to glo¬ 
rify them and said to Siva, “ Thy name is Byaglire.swarab ‘ the lord 
of tigcvfi,’ ” then Siva and Parvati vaninhed and Sliirkandeya 
departed^^to the paiadiso of Brahma. 

Danprer. 

In the beginning of llie Satya-Yuga Brahma divided the earth 
into portions giving to each the share to wliioli ho was entitled. To 
the Ilagah® ho gave the country' between Jiwni'a® and J)kn\ and this 
city was cnlled ifagapnra/^ Tlircliiofof the Wigas called MulUi 
Niu-ayan*' .said to the Eishis, give us vvatev, tliero is none liove-,” 
and the Rislii.s called down the BJjadra Ganga from the mouiitain.s 
and gave it to the Nagas. Tlio Eagas saw Kamadhenu, the cow of 
the gods, and 'asked her to give them cows and she gave them many 
beautiful cow.6 and tlio Nagas built sheds for them and or¬ 

dered thoir daughters to tend the cows. These Gopis (cow-ten der.s) 
saw Mahddcva and the place w'as called Gopeswara*^ and the jungle 
was named Gopivana.'^ 

The story of I*iUiUa-h7nihane$wciTa, 

Between the Saiju and llic (e{j.slem) Ram ganga is the shrine of 
iVdfilu-bhnbaiic.swara.® The Ilishis asked Vya«a to tell them of 

* Fro'ii Snna ‘ n* * a tigut * *'I'lie aeri,pnt rncG. t],e 

country bctwoi'n Milnin ftiid the UiSi penk. ^NuUiiri now givnig ilfl name 

to 11 patti ur fiscal aulj-cilTi>.ion tn pnrgniiA UaiipuT. A temple to the ^lign still 
cKiRt-i on the tiilgc ahavc tlie Tillage ot TupoU. ®Muleu, llio luviuo ol the 

riilge above Wniinff, on the route to the rimlari gineier was tlie residence of thia 
Ni'igachitl wlio I'cceiYcd the alUx Mdrnyan as n title on account cJ hia worBhip 
ot Vi‘,Uuu. ” A Siva Linga of thiR name uow ^ Goptun. ViiauUi 

tile Nilga uliiL-f in Stilt woishii'ptd nt Undynrn, w'licic n. gient fostivnl lakes plaon 
ill Bniaitkh uiul Kartik. ''Tlic toinplc i» eitiuitcd iu piiLll liaruim and 

pavgaim Gaugoli. 
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IViU'ilu, liow ilocs Mahudo^a live tluno in daikiir>s and how lavge is 
it, and who arc those who wov-^hip jMaliiulova ihcro and who arc tho 
chief of tlio gods of Pnlsda, and Avho first discovered that tliero W'as 
such a place as Patula, and how cai) men go there without the snn 
or moon ?' Vydsa said—‘ As is tho eartJi above f-o liii*ge is Pivtala 
holow, not even Vttsishfcha and the Miinis can tell \\liere is the end 
of PiUdla, hut can only penetrate to -wliere Bhnbaneswara Mabu- 
deva resides. Below this there arc three caves called Smarn,, Smerii, 
and fSwadhamn, into ^Yhich no piiifnl man can entor, and in tho 
Kali*yiig they will bo .shut up. I will tell you tho story of how 
PdtahP w’as disco^'orod by raanhind. Bitnparna® was a Suryavansi 
Kdja of A 3 'odhya who left bis Idngdoiu and travelled north into the 
mountains w’ith his soldiers andkilled many doer and birds. There 
tho Baja saw a great boar lying in a stream of water and attacked 
the animal with his sw'ord, but the boar fled and the Edja pursued 
him until fatigued with tho sun and thirst he looked about for shade 
to rest hiinsolf. Whilst searching about the Hnja reached tho en¬ 
trance of a cave whore was a ■walchiiian {J^shctrcqiidci) .sitting and 
asked the man whore he could find a .shady place to rest in, tho 
guardian of this cavo replied—‘Enter here and you will find all 
that 3 ’'ou desire.’ So tho BAja went into tho cavo and near the en¬ 
trance he met Dliarma and Harsiiiha and wont on with them, and 
then ho came to the serpent Soshmig with tho ihoii.'iand heads and 
tho daughters of the Naga seized tho Baja by the liaud and brought 
him before thoxr father. Se-^hnAg asked liiin who ho wms and why 
he had come. He answered—‘I am a Sur}'avansi Ksliatriya, and iny 
name is Rituparna, and I enme to Himachal with my army to hunt j 
whilst following a great boar I lost my way and ■wearied wi Hi thirst and 
tho snnicameinto this cave hy permission of its guardian. Tnaforinor 
birth I must have douQ virlnons acts, that I should behold tlieo how.” 

1 The yishmi Turana divides Pdtnia Into soveo regions, Atala, YItnIa, Nitala, 
(^nbhaetimnt, Mnliatain, Sntala and PAtdlo, Inhabited by Daityas, Ddnavns and, 
The joys of IMtaln are above tho delightB of India’s heaven. The lovely 
NAga-kanyns vnadcr about fasclmtinff even the most austere, the rays of the siiu 
dilfuaolight, not heal,hy day.aiult^ho vayaof theniooagiwclight,not cotG,hy night. 
There arc lakes, groves and dowers. Binging birds and skill^ inusicianB to ninko 
life enjoyable, Uelow the seven Fatalns iB Vishnu incarnate nS Bcahi and known 
by the name Ananta to tho Siddlias. He has a thouflitnil licadB adorned ivlth the 
mystical siccfjh'Aa and in cnchhoodCpAaffa)a jewel togivo light, lie is accompanied 
by Ydrun], the goddess of wine; he wears awluto necklace and holds, in one band, 
a plough and in the other n pestle. Scslia sapporta tho Avholc world ns a diadem 
on his head and IB tho great teacher Of astioaoniy. The TuraaQs make him oven 
one with Balaramn. 
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Tliftn Sonhiii'ig fijiid,—Fear not, toll me %vliai fjotls do tlio foiii' 
oliissos of moil ill tlio earth now worahijA The E.ija aiisworotl—■ 
‘ They ^Yorslliyl JitahAdeva and demand from him what tlioy doairc,’ 
Then Seslimig said, “ Do you know this cave, and tliafc in it cln'olls 
Maluidova ?” and tlio Icing answered—“ No, nor do I know who thou 
art, hnt I desire to know all these things ” Then Sesbiuig aiis\vorc<l 
and said—^Tlio name of this cave, O Knja, is Bhubaiioswai a and 
where tlio end of this cave is not Kapila and the jVIiinis can toll : in 
it live the three gods, lirahina, Vishnu, and Mahiideva, undor the 
single form of Bliubaneswar, and Iiidra and the other gods, and tho 
Daityfis, and the Gandliiirvas, and fclio Niigas dwell here ami Niuada, 
and the other Devarshis' and Vasishtha and the other Brahmarshis,^ 
and the Siddhas and tlio Vidyddliarns audtlie Apsaras. No sinful 
men havo yet entered this cave, here are tho gi’otfco(“^ where Maliii- 
deva and Piirvati dwell j behold them ; but as with j’onr own eyes 
you cannot see them, I give to yon the eyes of gods.’ Then Sesh- 
niig gave to tho king tlio hoai'ciily eyes and showed to liim Pjitiila 
and the dwelling of the gods and the Grandharvay, and Niigas, and 
Baityas, and Bdiiavas, and Rakshasas, and the king did them duo 
rovei'oiiee. Then Scslimig showed him the eight families of serpents, 
and the >Siva-ling of Visve.swai‘a andAiravata,^ the elephant of ludra, 
and die Sdvyuta and Kdlpavrilcslutf^ tho trees of the gods, and Vri- 
haspati,*^ tho Guru of the gods and the horse of Iiidra, called Uch- 
chaihshvava and the cavo Seshavati in which chvells tho ser¬ 
pent king Ananta, whoso breath rushes forth into tho earth from 

■RUWftOt scigeB ni tlie celcaUnl cImb who livoA in ■VnuTilc tiincB in 
Dova-rarsha and nte generarty recognised ns the elder liishia. Tho ciitcgory viirioB 
with the diltercnt works and BOme of thoBG callcdllrahniarBlilB l<y Che Vishnu I’li- 
rfma are ns old na the oldest hymns of the Uig Veda : see Muir’s Texts, III, 21 ii 
Whtolcr, II.,42fi, ^ThaBrahmarshta, Brahmas or I’rnjiipivlis, the mind born 

sons of BiahniS. nre Blitign, I?ala 8 tyft, rnlftba, ICtntn, AngivaB, Mwichi, Dak'^ha, 
Ati'i and Vnaislithn according to the Vialmu ihitfinn, to which aomc add NArndn 
Dlmniia, Adharma, Sankalp-i and Bnclii Hence the term Brahmaraln-desa giTtn 
toaportionof Central India in tho Epic pocnn. Wilson, II, 143 ‘‘Aira- 

vata, the eleplinnfc of India, 10 one of the articles proihiccd from the chinning of 
the ocean The others are tho [Idlahdlii 01 KdIdkiUi poiaon which gives his mine 
of Nilakanthft to Siva, (2) Viiriini or Sura, goddess of wine, ( 8 ) the wlnte- 
earecl horse of Iiidra, Uclichaihflinava; Kauslubkij tlie jewel of Vighiin 5 
(5), the cool-rayed moon ; (( 1 ) the sage Dhona’antari, clothed in white, wiili the 
amrita in his wnter-pot, (7) the goddesa Sri; ( 8 ) tiie Apsaras; (0) Hiirablii, the 
cow of plenty, the fountam of nulk and cuids, and CIO) tlio piS) ij njii tree '* ivlucU 
< is tho (Icliglu of the nyiuplis of heaven : perfuming the world witli its blossoiits. 
This pririjdtu is one of tlio flue trees of Patadise and is identified ivith tho Erythnna 
iiidico or *coral-tiee.’ It is frequently mentioned in the Piir/inns. Tho Sdrynta 
ntc descendants of Vnivnawfitn, ^One of the trees of Indra’s heaven. 

" A colebrated sage, son of Angiroe and hnsband of Tarn, also the plnuct Jupiter 
and likcSarasvati presides over speech. 
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Blingufciingii’ and tin* Muni Bhrigu® anti Sanatkinuiira'^ and other 
Dev<aisliis and tho Hatakesliii* Siva-liiiff. 

Then ho took the Raja further into the caverns of Palala and 
sliewcd him the roads to Swarga and Gfaneslui; and the Sheading 
of Sateswara and the earth, resting on the head of flic Sei’pent 
Ananta ami the Sivn-Iing of Saurc&wara and Ikirvati. Then ho 
showed him PAtuhi-bhnbaneswari Devi, and near her tho Bugidia 
and the Caidyaiiatha Siva-lings, and on the left of them liidtlen hy 
a rock tlie Gananutha-ling. Below again ho showed him a cavern 
into wlncli ho looked and saw a light'shining like an emerald 
{uKwal'at'i) in it were the Mnnis absorbed in religious extMcif'Os and 
there in tlio midst sat the Muni Kapila^ and the tSiva-ling of Knpi- 
11‘^a and tho dwellings of the Danus'as and Daity.as^ and by this road 
he transported liini in an inslant to Ujjain'* and showed him there 
tho river Sarasvati and the Siva-lingof Mahiikala Then in another 
instant they were hack in the cavern and there Seslnnig slicwod the 
Raja the cave of Sl^]c^hma and in it w'as Ganesha, and tho forests 
of KadalivanfP and tho Muni Markaiidcya.^ Then tliey returned to 
tile cave of Pivtsda-bhubaneawara ; and he showed hmi another cave 
tlirough which goes the road to Setubandha-rameswara,® and in 
it ho showed Chaiidra-sekharad® Tins cavt* was forty kos long 
and forty ho8 broad, and its sides -were formed of emerald i 
■thence in a moment they returned from RAinoswar into the 
cave of Piitiilabhiibiuicswara and entered another cavo through 
which they went to the river Grodsivari and bathed in it, and 
anotlior cave throngli which they went and bntlied in Ganga-sagara 
nml worshipped at the Siva-liiig of Chandeswara.'^ In one of 
the eave^p Sesbnag showed the Rnja tlio usmma or hermitage of 
Markandoya Rislii and the five Siva-lings of tho five Kcdiiras. 
In another cave ho showed the Raja the road to Baijniith j 

1 The peak of the PiBlii Bhrijui near I'okhri in patti BlieranB^wlicro there 
H a cave from 'which cuuicb a ivincl. * One of the ten Mfthni^hiK named 

in Mann and father of Sri or Iiakalimi hy Kliyftti in one of lier births pre¬ 
vious to the churiiliw of the ocean Called also liiiil of Lakahiiiipura on the 
Ncrbuilila known na Bhrign Kachclia Always 3 oiiiig,’ enu of the sons 

of Bnihnia, ‘golden’; name of a Siva Ling on the Godavari. 

0 Name of a eage, tho founder of the Sonkhyn philiisopliy. *’ lu Mdiwa. 

^ Kailalibnii, ‘plantain-grove,’ a forest 111 the Xlathiu celcbratcfl for elephants. 
®TJie nariator of the Mnikandcya Purnna ^Thc Sivii Ling at llauiiRerani, 

at the bridge from the continent to Lanka, act up by Itnma t see "W Iicckr, II, 353. 
**' ‘Woou-createdj’nu oj>ithetofSiva,fll 80 theaiuMeof n nxoimtam. ”Clifindi, 

aiiotJier name of Parvati, 
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anJ tlio Sivn-liiigH of Nilaksiullja and tlio king of iho 

Daibyiw. 

Then in iho great cave lie showed him the cave of Eialuna- 
dwiu'ii'^ and itfj iSiva-lings and tlun’o wor^liippod Kiiinadhemi^ irom 
whom falls clown the iiiillc on Midiiidc\a. Hero tlicrn i,? a pool 
culled the waiter of which if any one cliiiiks withoiit 

permission from tlio doity, he is struck willi the tiiclontof 8’va. 
Then tlio llaja asking pmnission of Mahadovaj drank at iho pool 
and D'laluideva sai<l to tlie Raja—‘AVitliin this ‘•pace thirty-threo 
kiorcs of gods rcannin in attoiidanco on it.’ Then iSesliniig showed 
Inin the moon and stars and the Gaiia^. and Gandharvas and iho 
great Mabadc\ a-ling, on one side of w'hich pits llrahnni and on the 
otlicr Vishiui. These feliveo gods dwell here in one shape as tho 
Siva-liiig of Blinbaneswura, Then ni the cave of Smuia he saw 
]\Iali!'ulova tlirowiiig the dice with IVuaati and the? otlior gods stand- 
ing hy adoring. Then ho .‘•aw another cave, ten thontund 'jjojano.s 
ill circnnifcrence, at tlio door of wliieh sat a guardian snake. This 
cave w'as lighted with the light of jewels, and in tho midst was a 
house made of procions stones, and in it a bed of the .vaiiio, and on 
it, on studs as white as milk, sat Bi’iddlia-Jiliiibiineswava, HiLahudcva 
and Parvati. Then Soshniig took him through another cave to 
Kaihisa and tho Raja bathed in Mmiii-sarovara. Tlion they came 
back and they showed him tho cave of Sineni where was Siva .^oep- 
inn- with matted hair on his head, and wearing the .skin of a tiger 
and having a snake as a janed^ and near him Hgiiibira Devi,^ and 
he showed him the cave of Swadliamn and the Raja asked —‘"What 
is the light that flows forth fiom the midst’ ? and Soshnrig answered— 
‘This is Tojoniaya Mabadeva® toll it not to any one > from this 
light .sprang fortli Vislmn, Rrahmn, and Siva when the nniverso 

• Eiili WAB (hcRouof Vitochaiin, eon of tliCRrcnt DnUyn I’mliliula, lie conquered 
Indva.pvl the 0 . her Rods mid nos, in turn, viinqiiislicd by Vislnmln bis Vdiiiaiiii or 
dwarf incarnatioiv imd sent RBT.ilcT to Fatala see page ^ Now called 

Hrahnin-bmithi, a small cave branching out from the great cave ^'fbe 

ci)« belonging to Viiwslitlia ivliicli yields oil dcsiics, here icprescnteil by a rock 
sonien liat in tilt form of a caw from which ii atcr trickles on to the top of the Lings. 
'''Iho siiciiflcinl thread. •'Tlit <t;(iribic goddess’, ns Siva is cnllwl Ug- 

rc^n, tlio tcirihic lord. Rntlrn or Siia urnB born half male niid half female, but 
BC-paratms hiiiisolf into two parts by order of Biftlimn, cnch sox became iniilti- 
plicil tmd of two olassta dark or florce nnd light or agiecnbie, Ilei ce the elcvru 
EiulrnB and ilieir wiviB UgrareUns, Bliava, Knia are /inioiig the dark foinis of 
the male anti Dinga, Kiili, Bliavnni, CImiidi, Malnirdtn, Ugriatiirn, nmoiigsl tho 
fleree fortiis of tlie fcnmlo Similarly Siva, mami, Mnhnt are the iigreenblo 
foiniB of the male and Lnkshuii, Gauri, TJraa the mild foinis of the female. 
" ’ Wlioso form is liglit.’ 
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■^'as created, and from this liglifc the whole world is enlii^htencil. 
Look in the midst of it aud you will soo a form wliieh is Yislmii tlici 
creator of the uni verse. Ho who uutlorslaiids the Vodiinfa and the 
Sha'itras calls Llii.s light Brahina. Not even the gods cun coiiio bofoio 
this light: worship it. From this cave goes the roml to ICodtira.’ 
Then they wont to Kedtira and worshipped tlje Sivii-ling and drunk 
at the spring of Udaku/ aud tliey wenfcto Wahu-paiithu'^ and thence 
retiirncnl to Put/dll-bhuballC3B^yar.% Then the Puja said in hi? onn 
mind—‘Am I mad or am I dreaming ; wh.ifc h« this Putala that I 
am seeing ?’ 

Them Seslinag said fco the Raja—‘ Take thou a thousand loads of 
jewels borne for tlieo by Rilkslmsas, and this horse, the speed of 
wliich is that of the wind and go to tliy oirn liomc ; but toll of 
PuUila to no one, and you aud your family shall flourish. There 
sliall hereafter be u Bralimaii called Batkiila who shall tell of this 
cave to mankind, then they .shall know of it.’ Then thu Raja mount¬ 
ing on the horse came forth with tho llaksliasas carrying the jewels 
and thanked Seslmagj thou he went to the mount of Barii and on 
tho banks of the Sarju ho found his army who were searching for 
him, and ho roturiied to Ayodhya and stored up tho jewels in his 
treasury and dismissed tho Riikshasas who had carried them. 
Thou the Raja called hi.s Riini ami hw sons and told thorn all that 
ho had seen and divided the jewels among them. While ho wa,"! 
todling of the w’onders of Pafala tlio messenger of Mahndeva cumo 
and seizing the king carried him off to tlio dwelling of Siva. Ho 
wlio shall hear this history of Raja Riiiiparun and this mihUmi-tyit 
of Patala-bliubaneswara all his sins shall bo foiglveii aud ho shall 
enter into tho paradise of Mahadova. 


KEDARA-KHANDA. 

The Kedfirn-kliamla section of tho Skandn Pnrmi.a occurs in tho 
sumo form as tho MuDnsa-khanda and opens 
KciJura klittiuln. with tho usual philosophical inquiries as to tho 

origin of things of which tho following may bo taken as a specimen : 

" Tills is relntcd by the Sijtn Sanaka aiul other rlBliie. First the Qislii Sa* 
iiaka askeil“ What is Brahum ?” he is without the Ihree liuulitios,-' i e., wittiuiit 

1 Nowc-Ulccl UdakNaiiti *T1 m! peak above Kedar. '^Ninjiina, 

‘ without tho llu'oc ijuiia oi* (lualUitB,* au attiihiitu oi the Suiiremc boiiig. 
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sam-o^ or rtfjiis^ or iamns ’ he Is satija* nuA jiidn'' nncl munnl^' lie lias neither 
nnmo, nor clnss, nor ficnses, how then Blmll he be <liBcovcroil oi nutlcrslood ? anil 
how from lliit> llrnliiiaa without qualities iliil the noild proceedTJic Hftto 
nnflwcicd anti Haul —“ V'RiBhtlm Mnni,^” the son of Bralinin, told this to liifi wife 
Ariindlmti : bIio asked, '‘Yon know all things, the iinivevBc pioeccdod from Brahma, 
how ehall he be iliscovc-red? and in the KSli when men cense to pc-ifonn dne 
^(jifilnp and boiicTO not, how flliall llu-y obtain release, and how was the world 
created, and nhnt are the ilutico of the font claascs, and how many arc the miintcin’ 
Uirus^ and Y'gns'/ VflBiHhtlia answcrctl andhnid; ‘“I'liia question wna asked by 
Pilrvati from Mahiideo, and he anancred tliiiB “ He in withuut form or ociibcs or 
colour, nor docs he perform any work ; lie is not crenteil nor docs lie resemble nny 
created tiling . hu is joy } he is without master, he i» the aoal of the univerne , he 
IB without colour, neitlior •whiio noi blade nor red ntir yellow, nor of all colours 
mixed togc-tlicr , he lia^ neither body nor foini, yet there is noth mg in tlie nuiveisc 
in w Jiicli he IB not. lie neither peiforms any nets nor does lie sleep, nor linR he iiiiy 
BLiihes. What the Siijiiemc Kpirit really is, neither Biiihina nor the gods can tell. 
Hoih witlioiit qiiiilities: uithont beginning, iiiiddlc or end , without visible form 
or any form, Bcimrutt fioni all thiiiyp,yct iicivadiiig all things Tiie followeis of 
the Siiiikhya call Imii piinii,hu, the Velanfcista call luoi gifiiu, the Dwnitab.adi of tlic 
Nyiiya call httii yica and brahma, The followers of the MimdnBa call him harwu, 
whilst those who liold w ith IVtanja'i nddre-BS him as The Saivns say 

he is one with Siva, the Vaiahnavaa that lie is Vislimi, the Sanras tiiat lie Ih the 
sun, and the SilktQB that lie is the Sakn 1 Muliude-o alone know soraetliing of him, 
but not all i he ia without the qnaliticBof stability, activity, or stugnancy ; he has 
neither beginning nor middle nor niJ; he is not perceptible by tlie Bcnses ; he is 
without liedily form, yet every thing in thcuitiveieebcinaliisi'orin ho bod no begin¬ 
ning ; he is above and beyojid all thiiign. The followeis of tlie Sankhya call him 
2 >«; ifs/iti; tlie Adwnitabadis eay of him that lie cannot be flccn witli the cy^a, yet ho 
pervades all Bpnee , lie is all-powerfid and everything is mid has its being in hiiu, 
'I’he followeis of the Nydyii say that he is fivu and brahjiia, mutter and spiut. 
Those will) adopt the Mfmanaa syMtciii declare lie is /nrmit or w urks, whilst the fol¬ 
lowers of tlie Yoga ShilstraB*” diclnro he is nbatiaetcd meditation. 'J'iie .Saivns say 
hc!B Siva, tlie Valsliiinviis tliathe ia ViBlmii; the Snuras that he is Siiiya : tlie 
Gdricpliae that he is Ganesha, aud the Saktan tliat he is Sakti. The Siipreiiio 
Spirit, O I’arvati, Aihence this univerao arose was water, the depth, length and 
bieailtli of winch no one cmi tell; In wliicli arc millions of Brahmaudua'* aud 
Biiilimas'-of various forms. In every Brohmanda are the three gods, Biahmn, 
Vishnu and Siva and India and tJio other gods and each has its separate acas and 
rivciB and moimtains. He iB eternal, liio face ia turned to every side and in these 
Drnhm.'indas there ia slill tlie oll-pcrvadiug spiiit. Tliia water of the Supiomc 


1 Goodness, knowtedgo, quietude * Activi ty, pus-ioii 3 Durk- 

neSH, .stagnancy '•He who is tiiilli »Ut Gydu he who knows 

Joy. ^ Urja or ' energy’ is the usual name of the w i/i- of this Mnnusiiputni 

or mliul-born s ige, ^I’lnodsot ii Mnuii, tacli of whicli comprises Bcvenly- 

one Yupd.'? or agCK aud 18 rulednvei, by Ua own Manu and sagis Six manu’/inhtni/i 
have paoBcd iind u c arc iiuw in the btvintli muler Vaivaswatn Mniiu Suwtn more 
have to CDiilc before the diiy oC l{l■lllllllu ia coiiqdoU-.l . sco tmther Wilson's 
voTkb, VU ■i’’ '‘HtfLieiice IB her- nmdc to the tchuolfi of pliilosoi liy 

I'lulluwed by J lUanjali "TLl luimUaiie egga, tlie embryos of woikls. 

llic iiclivo p inciidc ui cTciitiou. 
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Spirit ^vhicli U outBido the miinilanGCg^ once came into the Morhl nnd this ia 
Giinga ” 

Parvati then ftHlrs Siva to tell her how thiA came to pnsB anil liow the egg waa 
foinieil. Mahadeo auBweied anil said. “Li'ten, 0 dniightcr of Ilimiiclial, to the 
liisfovy of Vifilmu. First there waa only water in the njiivcT'e, m M'hicli floated 
Vishnu on a hed borne on the eerpent Scalinng. This was n hen the former world 
linil ended and Vlslmu dettriiiinod that n new uorld bIioiiM he created. At the 
thought, there sprangfioin his navel n lotus and in the 
lotus was bora the fonr-faeed Brnhiun.* Then ViFlmu 
said, ‘ Create tlio world.* When Drahma heard the words, lie listenf-d nnd saw 
Vishnu and said: “Thou art the chief of the go Is, thou art unaffected hy any 
thing, thou art without form viaible or inviBiblc, thou hast neither hegiiiiiiiig 
nor end, Siva and the other gods cannot tell who Llnu art, luiicli less can 1 
duly adore Ihoo I am a child and without knowledge, nnd niy mind is over- 
wlielmeJ witli ignorance, how then can I fitly glorify thee? Wlierc are thy 
hands and thy feet nnd thy limbs, wli re art tlion thyself? This nmoli only can I 
porcoive tliafc Hum art thia ocean with the waters of nhieli thou clicrishcd all 
tilings imiinate nnd mnmmatc. Every created thing deiiOnds upontlrce, thou art 
the light of tlio aim and the moon and the atara through which darkness ia driven 
away from the woidd Thou art wind and the breath of life find ether above the 
world, tliim art time audits divi Jons and the senses and mind. The boily= is 
the chariot, tlie soul' is the master within and the mind' is the clmiiotcer , the 
bodily faculticB arc the horses and the aenaes arc veins, The clinnotcei must be 
vigilant or the chariot will be upset Thou net perfect, pure and uuclmugcablc. 
Until thou liadst formed the thought of creation, until then tliou wort the Supremo 
spirit, ncitlier creator nor created : When thou lindst perfo iiied this wish then 
thou bccomeat creator nnd created.** I am powerless, how slnll I crento the 
world?} Vishnu nuBwered and said “Brahma became the creator (prq;<i/3ati) of 
the universe. I give to thee all know ledge; create tiic universe nnd live until crea¬ 
tion has pcrisliod. I am pleased with thy adornlion of rae, so ask of mo whatever 
boon then deslreet." B ahma answered and and . “Thou hast created nio} I will 
create all tilings j I have received from tlico all knowledge, wlmt more can I ask 
foi myself ? but I will ask one thing nnd tliat ia that thou wilt be pleased to remain 
in tills world which I shall cieate” A great part of the above description has 
been borrowed move or less closely from the older Paurnuik wiitiugs, ondlsfollowed 
by the usual dcsciipUcmof terms of time, the origin of the gods, demons, Danavns, 
DailyaB, Eakshasas and YnkBlias. Then comes the story of the liciocs of the lunar 
mul solar lacuB, and the esaltation of the Bhlgirathi na the principal source 
of the Ganges with some account of the various places of pilgrliuiige along its 
hnuks.® 

1 ^Vigraha. ^ Alma Manas 

have had two manuscripts of the Kcdara-khanda, one lent rae by Gnngn Datta Up- 
rcthi of Srinagar, nnd the other by Dhaimaiiaud Joshi of Almora. Tiie latter 
which was copied in 1 816 A D has been followed throughout. The topographical 
account of British Garbwi'd comniciiccB at the 4lflt chapter and ■ISth page. Tiio 
entire account 1 b filled with atoricB illiistmtiug the Jiollness of particular places 
like that oirAtiila lu the MdnaBa-klianda. I have onutted nt'orly nil these Bfcorics, 
BO Hint tliiB nccoimt is little moic than on index to a portion of tlie Kedsin* 
khanda. 
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TIig mahdtmifa of Kcdar follows tlie iloscription of the valloy of 
tlio Bhajrji-atlii. Parvati asks what is Kedav and wliat are tlio 
fniits of visiting iIs sacred idacos ami bathing in its holy waters. 
Jlahiuleo answorcMl and said : ^ The i>lace that yon have s|jo1cgii of; 
0 godLle>3, is so pocnliarly dear to me that I shall never leave ib 
nor forsake it. Wlion I or Brahma created the universe, Kechir so 
pleased ino that it shall ever leinaiii sacred to nio Bralima and the 
other gods arc there, wlioever dies tliero hocomos one with Siva. 
Such JLS thou, Vaishmivi, art among.st >Sali&, Hari among.^it the gods, 
the ocean anxongst lakes ; the Jahnavi amongst idvei-s, this peak 
amongst inountiiin.^*, Y{ijnavalk 3 'a amongst Jogis, Narnda amongst 
BhaktaSj the Sulagram amongst Stoner^, tlio groves of Badiiri 
amongst forests, Kamadliemi amongst kino, a Brahman amongst 
men, the Brahman who can impart wisdom amongst other Brah¬ 
mans, the wife who hoiioura her liimhand amongafc women, the son 
amongst children, gold amongst metals, Sluika amongst saints, 
Vyjisa amongst sagos, this coiiiitr}’^ amongst other countries, a princo 
amongst men Bastib (Vasudeva) amongst tlie gods, the giver of 
good fortune amongat mortals, my city amongst villages, tlie Ap- 
savas of heaven amongst dancers, Tuuvara amongst Gaiiclliarvas, 
•SO is Kedur-kshetra when compared with any other sacred ]>laco. 
Mahiideva then relates the old story ; how once upon a timo a hun¬ 
ter came hero fo tins part of the Hiinnhiya and after killing a largo 
niitnber of deer wandered northwards lo Kecliir where ho found a 
number of holy men assembled and engaged in devotions, The 
luniter sat down at a respectful distance to w'atch their proceedings 
when suddenly a deor of a boautifiil golden luio sprang up near 
him and walked gently hj'. Tho hmitor prepared his bow to shoot 
the deer but before he could draw the stihig, tho deer had disap¬ 
peared. Disturbed at this ho Wtolked onwards and mot Siva armed 
with a trident, with malted hair, wearing a garland of serpents and 
accompanied by ln.i train. Prigliteucd at the .sight, tho bimler coii- 
cealed himself and tho procession jiussed on. Tho hunter next mot 
the .sago Niirada from whom he learned that Kedar was a place of 
such sanctity that .strange occun’cnces continually took place and 
portents and onions a[»pcared, and tlintif any one desired salvation, 
he should find it there, though his sins were as great as can bo 
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ifiinglned tlio virtue that accrued from a visit to Kcdai' wns snffi- 
cicufc to cleanso them. 

Mandi\hini valley, 

Mah/iclova then gives a brief account of tlic places of pilgri- 
innge around Kcddr, On the lower cour.se of the Mandakini' is the 
holy Siva-kund® whoro i.s tho Kupila Siva-liiig, and above this is 
Bhrigu-tungnj king of rocks. Still higher up at a distance of two 
yojanas is tho babbling fountjiiii of Ilirauyagarbha,^ and to the north 
of this the great SphSitik-ling. A forv pace.s to the east is the Bahni- 
tirtlia"* near which is a well where Bhim Sen* vvorsliippod me, Ma- 
hadova. Above this is Maimpauth" four kos in cirenit abounding 
with milk and ghi, whore the god.s dwell, full of gold and jewels 
and birds with shining wings. Above Mabtipanth i.s tho Swarga- 
I’ohini paliai'.^ At the junction of the Madhvi® with the Mandukiiii 
i-s the Shiiiprad-tirfcha and where tho KshU'ganga* joins tlio s.ame 
river is the Brahmya-tirtlia. To the south of this is the fountain 
known as Samudi’-jal, which is of .such purity that ^rlioover oven 
touches its water receives some benefit. To tlie loft i.s the Piiraii- 
dar peak, where Indra worshipped Siva and wbero is tlio Madliiilaya- 
ling. About forty cubits thence is the Hans-kimd where Brahma 
appeared as a hansa, and near it is the BMm Sen sila where is the 
bed of Siva. About six Icos Uicnce to tho south is tho Gauri- 
tivtha where the viator is warm and the earth of a yellowish-red 
colour. Here Gauri bathed whilst her courses were on her and 
hero is tho Gauros^^'nr-liug. "Whoever smears the mud of this pool 
on his body, hatlios in its water and makes an ofi'eriug however 
small shall receive an eternal rewaid. To tho south is Goraksh- 
ashvama^* where also there are hot springs and a liny, and if any one 
remains there for .seven days, his sins are all forgiven. On the 
same hill are four pools called Bevika, Bhadrada, Sbubhra, and 
MCitangi, bathing in which ensures particular beuofita. On the hill 

^ Tliis river flows throunh Patti Maiklianda from tho glacier above the Kedfit 
temple. ^ There ore several pools of this name, but tliis is perhaps tho ouo 

at tho confluence of tlie Madh find Mniidnkim streams. * Gauri-lcund. 

* Same as tho Agni-tii tha nc-ar Ganri-kund. ® Now" known as Bhnn Udiyfir, 

there nicanumber of caves here. ®Thc mountain and glacier above tho 

temple. ?Tho group of peaks above MahSpanth. ^To tho east of 

Nalnpatnn. “ Apparently one of tho streams which form the hea J-watera of 

theA^ndakinlforhenceiredeeceRdthcTsUeyagsin toGfluri-knnd, "’“Hero, 

1b tho Shesheswar-iing and in tho pool near it arc nnmorona snakes who do no 
haim to those who b«the in it.” Xheae snakes occur la tho pools nt Triyngi ftud 
Gnuri-kund. 
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above Gduvi-tiitlm iss liio Clin’bnf^a Bhnirnb wlio uo^s as vafeclnnan 
to Blaluidovaj aiiJ avIio miisl: have offerings of f-trips of cloth when 
Ihs lord is •worshipj^ed. Kali also resides hero and about a kos off 
is Binayak-clwara^ sacred to Ganeslia. Witliin llio Kechira-inaiidal 
and to the Avest of tlio Tribikvam Nadi^ is the Naiayai\-tivtha. 
About a Arcs and a half above ia tlio Numjan-kshotra ■\vliere ffro 
always burns. This is the jjlace ivhore the %yedding of Ganri San¬ 
kara and tho daughter oi Hinntchal took place. Hero is tbo Saras- 
vati-kiiud and the Brnliinn-kund, the water of which is of a yello^Y 
colour and harbours snakes. To the south is ilio Bialum-tirtha and 
tho dalesAvai'-ling and tho holy Haiida sLi'eam,® 

BhUlany vallei/, 

jrahadeo then praises Bliilla-kshctra^ sjiying : ‘ H(‘ro I played 
with thee, 0 goddess^ disguised as a Bhil. T’he hill is lovely and 
well wooded and w'ateml, and from it you can see Ganga, and here 
ia the Bhillcswar-Iing. Hero I still engage in sport with tlio Bliiis, 
clad in a dark-coloured blanket, I wander about the bills at mid¬ 
night^. Close by is tlie temple of K-iimesuari Dovi and leas than a 
l‘o& above it, the Suvaauta stream where Siva siueaved his body w ith 
ashes. On the south bjiiik of tho stream is the M^talika-sila. 
Tho extent of the Bhillangan-kshotra is five yojanas long by four 
yojiinas broad, and it contains some sixty streams. To the south of 
Blnlhiugan-kshetvn is Bagala-kslietr.'i® which extenchs two yojanas in 
breadth and four yojan<z« in length. It contains luintcrous places 
of pilgrimage and temples and that sacred to Bagala Devi is wcU- 
kiiowii. To the soiffli of this temple is tho Punya-prainodiih stream 
and on the northern bank of llie stream, a figure of the four-armed 
Yislmu ami, about two Jeos to the soudi, tile teinplo of Trisbirkha 
Dovi. Next comes Shdkuinbliari-kshetra® sacred to Shfikainbhari 
Devi where her teinplo exists. Sho protects tho sages in their 
devotions and here is a grove of Sfidka trees niul the tigers of 
the forest and the snake with the jewelled head pays her worship. 
Near it is tho Sankara peak where tho fc.ast of lamps takes 
place on the eleventh of the dark half of Kiirttik. To the south 

’ T)ie confluenco of tho river from Triyiigi with tlicMandukini. ^ Tlio 

stream which Itcevs hy 'Triyngi-WaTfiyan *, the of tho maps, Tho fire has 
lasted here for three ages, hence the name Triyugi. ^ The Smigadh of the 

maps and Jalnial of some travelleis. ■‘The valley of /-ho Bliillaug nver la 

Tihritothowestof Tnyngh eijiTlhri. ‘'InTihri. 
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oF tlio peak is iho Marakata-liug suiTOunded by ft liooded ftiiake, 
and to tlie left of this is the Nandizii river azid the teuiplo of Ruru 
Bhaii'ftb ftdoined witli numerous bolls, tlio lieriuitago of Sliukra and 
mines of Goppei'. 

I^adh arid Tun'g. 

Muliiidovft fclion goes on to say that there nro five kslietras wliicli 
every one should visit, Kcd?iv, Madh, Tung, Iludrjilaya, and Ivalp, 
nil of wliich are Within tho Kedili'-mandal. A Gaur Brahman is 
next izitroduced to tell a story in praise of Madhniaheswar. Here 
is the sacred Sarasvati-tirtha regarding ■which the story of the lum- 
ter Shainbnka is told to show its surpassing sanctity. Tho hunlor 
mid his dog followed the chase until they came near Madh where 
they met a joyous baud of pilgrims singing tho jiraises of the Saras* 
vati. The limiter cared naught for tliis and throw Lis dog into tho 
pond and tho dog on coming out shook off some of tho water oil to 
Slianibukft, but such was tho virtue of even this partial ablution in 
tho sacred stream that on their death both hunter and dog -wero 
summoned to Siva’s heaven. The Tungeswar-kshetra is next men¬ 
tioned and is said to be two yojawis square, and its praise i.s sung 
in the story of Dlmnndatta and his son Karmslianii, Bliarm- 
datta was a good and pious man, but liis .‘>ou Karrnsharin was a 
gambler and bad character mid oven induced his own sister to be¬ 
come as bad as himself. Dharmdaita died of a broken heart and 
his son seized the property and sold it, and squandering the proceeds 
took to highway-robbery as a profession. ^leanwliilo his sister 
turned courtesan and in her travels fell in with her brother and be¬ 
came his mistress, The brother was in the end killed ill a forest by 
a tiger, but a crow took merely olio of his bones and carried it to 
Tiiug-kshotva where it fell -within the sacred tract, and such is the 
power inherent in the soil of Llicse holy places that Karmsharm 
after some time spent with the Bisliis-was transported to thoheaveil 
of Siva. 

This brings us to tho Akashganga^ which finds its source in 
three springs on the summit of TungnAtli. To the west of Tuiig- 
ndth is a Sphatik-liug® and to tho south of this the Garur-tirfcha 

1 Argeakiiirt]! ati'1 AgaskaniDee of the mnps which takes Its riac below the 
temple to 8 i7ji as Tuugtiath on the Chondindia peak, *A white hnff* 

slitipcd boulder sacred to Siva. 
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and about balf a milo tUcnco tlie Mtin-saro-vara in ^Yhicl\ tlio lotus 
grou’s. To the iiortli of the Bhlii pond is the toinplo dedicated to 
Siva as lliirkateswar,' and to the aoiitli of this near the hermitage of 
llriknnduj the temple of Maheswari Devi. The sources of the 
Akushgauga is the best of all places for performing the funeral rites 
of aivcesitors. 

Rudvtindth. 

Tlio Euclrnlaya or the ^ abode of Riidra' isaho called tlio Mahfi- 
laya or ‘ groat abode,’and is introduced by Mahddco with along 
account of his own power and greatno^ts ■which ayg omit. Hero is 
the Baitaraiii stream- aaurod to thn ancestors Avhoro one jiind equahi 
a h'or oft'ereJ at Gya. Ileio ia Shiuiuukh, the head of Sii'ii, and 
the place Avliero the Paiidav.as came to rcniovo tho .sin of killing 
tlioir bi’otlircn, but Mahiuleo showed tliem not his face, and going to 
Kedur they obtained a sight of his liindor parts and so obtained 
sah’ation. At a distauco of half a koa is tlie J^Iaua }joo1, tho waters 
of wliich are of a yellowish-red colom*, and to the cast of this is the 
Sarasvata pond in which lives tho fish calletl Mriknnda and to the 
east of the pond a gi*cat lin4/ in colour and form like a coral bead. 
On tho fourteenth of the dtak half of the month, the fish in tli© 
pond are fed and oblations arc offered for the repose of the manes 
of aiicostoi’s. To tho uorth-cast is tho pool ivith yellow watoro 
whero Maui Bhadra worshipped Siva, KalpefcliaP ia tho place 
Avlicre Durvasa Ei&hi porfoiuued ausfcci’itioa beneath a kalpa tree 
and thus obtained salvation* To the .south of the Kalpcswar-ling* 
is Kfipila ling and below it flows the Hiiivauvati slueaiu, and to tlio 
soiitli of it 13 Bliringoswar about tAvo koa from ICalpeswar. Here 
there are also hot springs and some distance near them to the west 
is Gostlial-ksheirn/* when Malmdei'n is worshipped a.s Parmesliwur 
(Pa^upati) and an iron tt'isnl or trulont stands near his temple and 
an evei’-dowcriiig tree of groat hoaiity. To the east MahiideA’a re- 
sideH as iJhaslia-ketaiia-lm (or destroyer of Kaiidarpa, the god of 
loA'cl, alter which his wrath being appeased by Rati, he became 
known aa llate.->vvur and a pond near his toinide'^ is dedicated to 
Ituti. 

1 III Mnlco where the priests of Tmiffniith rcsiile during the winter, 

’ The Itu'lii ,11.Ill t'l the in.ij.ti wliieli flowii tliiouRli the vniley in ii hicli is tlie llml- 
T,^ualli tdiijiin < I'litti ITi’Kani '•111 Urj^uin viUuije. “Go- 

llinlii m lilnllii >Ta»piit where id the Gopeswor loujple luul tho iiou trldenb. 
* In the vrlley btlciw Uop..aivai. 
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Sadariudtli, 

The account of Badari is given in a conversation hotweon Vasihli- 
tlm and his wife Amndliati. The I10I7 circle of Badari includes 
the entire tract (kshetra) lietween tlio hermitage of Ivamva and the 
peak of hTauda. Such is the efficacy of austerities performed there 
that oblations offered at Knmva’s bliriiie frees even thieves and the 
slayers of kino and Brahmans from the jui:t pumshment due to their 
sins. To him wlio bathes at hTandprayag and worships liiiniapati 
there, further benefits are promised. Tho circle of Dadari is three 
yojanas broad by tivelvo yojanas long, aud contains the Gandhama- 
dana, Badari, JTar-U’arn.j'aua aud Kuvera peaks besides numerous 
streams and warm springs. 

Patti DasoU. 


Nandpra}4g’^ is so named after the virtuous Raja Nanda who 
hero made a great sacrifice which was attended by the gods and 
many Brahmans. Hero is tho Vasishtheswar-Ung and to tho north 
of it the sin-cleansing BriUika aud Birahwati.® Tho latter i-3 some¬ 
times called tho Kuly/ini and received its present name from tlio 
austoiitics performed there by Siin himself. Hero is a temple to 
Siva as Bishesivar, and to tho oast thereof tho sacred pool of Mani- 
hhadra,® and to the south of this tho Slahdbhadrti^ stream, reniurk- 
ahlo for the great fig-treo on its bank aud tho Siirya-tirtha. Two 
koa to the east is tho temple of Gope.sw'ari Devi where Raja Haiidii 
of the solar race porforniod austerities, hoaee the synonym Dand- 
Udranya. 

Thi valley of the Alahianda, 


On the north bnnk^ of the Alaknanda is tho Bilvesvar lemplo 
suiTonndecl with hel {JEgle UaT.neloi) trees with fnhfc as large as 
cocoauuts and smooth as jujubes. To the south of tho river is the 
Garnr-ganga, the stones of which have the power of removing the 
poison from simke-hites, and its yellow mud when smeared on tho 
body imparts wisdom Hko Ganosh. To the north of the Alakuaiida 
is tho Charmanwati^ stream where is the hermitage of Raja Auanfc 
Sri and a temple dedicated to Chandi Dovi ami on tho Media peak 


lAt tlis eoiinuencc of tho Namhkim nn«l Alaknnnda. w, 

Gauga. 3 The Maliilcleo lake In pattI M. Unaoli. In Malh i;aaoH 

flowing from the Bhndrapcak. “ ‘the deaonptlonu.W' ioMowB Alaknanda 

up to Badriiiatli. ® Now the Meiio strewu in Urgam. 
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a ling. To the north-oast is the Ganrya hei'initage where Devi 
subsisted on the leaves of the forest trees for a thousand years and 
gave tlio tract its present name Parauklinuda. On the banka of 
the Alaknanda near the hermitage are a ling and pool kno^Yn as 
JSiva-kund. About a mile beyoud is the pool Bishnu-kund, and two 
hos favkher is Jyotirdham'-in nhich is the temple of Narisingh where 
Pralilad performed austerities. Here are also the pools known as 
Brabraa, Bishnu, Sivn^ Ganesh, Bhiingi, Kishi, Surya, DiirgU; 
Dhaiiiida, and Prahltid-kuncl, Narada worshipped Vishnu atBislinu- 
Iciind. From Jyotii'dham the traveller 2^1'oeeeds to Badari, and the 
Gandhaniudanaji>eakhy thecoufluonceof tlio Dlianla andthoAlak- 
nanda (Gnnga) near wdiich aro the pools already mentioned. The 
place is called Bishnupiayng and ahovo it is the site of tlio liormitr 
ago of Ghatotbhava who became tlio watchman of Vishnu, Here 
there are hot-.springs and the temple dedicated to Siva as Muneswar 
and one to Ghantakarn. There aro numerous hermitages of holy 
men around and every pool forms the soui'ce of a stream and every 
peak the homo of a gOd. Above BishnuprayAg is Plmdusthfin® 
whore the Piindavas lived for a time engaged in devotion. Here 
is Pdudvesvar Malmdeva. On tlie right bank of the river is the 
Nar peak with its thousand lings and places of pilgrimage and tlio 
Naniynii-kund. Next comes the Biudiimati stream and two A'os be¬ 
youd is Bhaikhanas Yvhoro the saints performed tlio horn sacrifice. 
Above this on tho summit of the peak is the Jagoswar Bhairab and 
tlie K.iiv'ora rock. Then comes the Pravara stream and tho temple 
of Badari where is the ICiirin-dhara and the five-rocks {Pancli-sila)j 
viz.f Nfiradiyn-silaj Barahi-sila, Narasinhi-sila, l\ldrkandeya-sila, 
and Garuvl-sila, with tlicir respective pools. "Within the cirolo of 
these rocks is tho throne of Vishnu. Here also is the Baliiii-iiL-tha 
and the rock Bralmi-kapftl sacred to the manes of ancesbor.s. Close 
to Badriniitli and near the sources of the stream is Nrisinli in tlio 
form of a l ock and the Narhyan-kund. A little less tlian a kos to 
tlie west is the Uiva^i-knnd where dwelt Pururuvas and Urvasi and 
two kos oft’ is tlie Svariia-dhnra, aud on tho banks of the river the 
Shesh-tivtha. To the left of Badvinhth are tI\o Indra-dhiira, Deo- 
dhara, and Basii-dhara btreams, tbe Dharm-sila and the Som^ 
Satyapadam, Oh.ikra, Dufidasaditya, Saptai’islnj Hudr, Bralmia^ 
i Joahiniatli. ’ rumlixkcswnr, where the temple atill exists. 
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Nar-Nilvdyan, Byris, ICcsbava-praytig, and Pdndavi-<{?’</ias, the pool 
of Muchu-lcuiida and Mauibhadra. 

Episodes, 

Some twenty chapters^ devoted to stories in praises of the 
various th'tlias now folloTv Tvliich inay be dismissed after a very brief 
notice. Anmdhati asks her husband to tell her something more 
about the groat places of pilgrimage than their mere names, and he 
goes on to relate to her what he professes to liave heard from Ndrada 
regarding them. Tlieso stories show that whatever may be a inair’s 
desire he will obtain it by worship at Badari, and whatever may bo 
bi.9 sins they -vviU be foj'giyen if bo sa/Jplicates tbo deity tbreugb ihe 
priests of Kedar and Badari. The first story tells how “ Once 
upon a time there lived a very learned and pious Brahman named 
Bishnumana on the banks of the Drishadwati. Though the father 
was learned and good, the son Bishnurati grew \ip so ignorant and 
debauched that Bishnumana was obliged to expel the boy from 
his house. Bishnuvati joined a b;md of wandering musicians and 
came to Badari where he sang the great song in honour of Vishnu, 
and so pleased the god that he was allowed to live near Karada- 
kund, and the sufferings which he had gone through in his travels 
wore held sufficient pimishmeut for the evils that he had wrought.” 
The next story tells how Sankara Vaisya, a resident of Pratistbdu- 
pura^^ longed for iasue> and hearing of the virtues of a journey to 
Badari went there with his wife. There he found a number of 
Brahmans engaged in devotion, and after feeding them explained 
his object, and in return received from them a charm which ho gave 
to his wife, who soon became pregnant, and in due time brought 
forth a sou who was named Dharmadatta. "When Dharmadatta grew 
to man’s estate, and proceeded with his merchandise into strango 
lands, he became enamoured of a daughter of the Mlecliclibas, who 
eventually plundered him of all hia property, Dharmadatta returned 
to his father, who ordered him to make the round of Keddx* and 
Badari in order to cleanse liim of his sin. Next wo have Jatiaine- 
j<aya slaying eighteen Brahmans in ovder to enjoy the society of a 
beautiful woman that he met out hunting, and cleansed of his siu 
by a visit to Badari nnd the intercession of Vydsa. 

* From the CStli to tlio 7eth ^ Pratisthdna ia ptobabljr F^ithan 

bii the Goddvcrl," . •''j 
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Chandxagupta Vivisya, a resiUtsut of Avaivli (Ujjaiu) had teu 
sons, {\nd ws.s one day visited by a Badavinatli juvada by name Dhav- 
madatta, "who was asked to describe all the ivondei’s of Cadavi. In 
reply Dharmadatta told the Vaisya the names of all tlio places of 
pilgrimages, and the adYsmlages to be hud from visiting them j that 
he should take all his pvopei ty and go to Ked4v and Badavi, and 
give it to the Brahmans thete, who would eusuve his admission to 
paradise. Accordingly Chandragapta with his wife and sons sat 
olf on a pilgrimage \vith Dharmadatta, and afterwards remained 
with him near Badari. Whilst there Ghimdragnpta’s wife lost a 
pTccious ivory ornament oiio day, and inquired from the sages who 
lived near what was to he done to recover it. They answei'ed that 
she and her family should go the round of the ])hvce3 of pilgrimage 
again, and whom this had heon accomplished, and they had arrived 
a second time at Badavinatli, the elephant from whose tusk the 
ornament had been made appeared, and with the whole party was 
at once conveyed to tbo paradise of Vishnu. Then comes a story 
of how ^hirada standing ou one foot sang tho praises of Mahadeo 
for one hundred yeai-s at the confluence of tho Mandakini and Alak- 
nanda, now known as Rndrprayag, and how he was visited by tlio 
great god himself ivho here invented the musical nodes used in hia 
■worship. Then follows a long explanation of tho various their 
use, value, authority, acooiuiiamments, rulea, divisions, &c. In 
illustration a story is told of Devasraya who liad five sons, all of 
•whom "were leai'ued and pious except Gopal.sharma, who ivna so 
ignorant that ho was denied the saorifioial thread, and was appointed 
as cow-herd. Goptil -when he became of age reflected on his condi¬ 
tion, and sought for those to whom he belonged, and for this purpose 
travelled to Kailhs, and visiting the various holy places arrived 
hungry and tired at Rudrprayftg. Some days afterwards whilst 
waudorihg about the aaored place he overheard a Brahman per¬ 
forming his devotions and saying Om slvdya ndmah"' as the 
groat compelling invocatiou to the deity. GopAl immediately com¬ 
menced repeating this simple litany, and when he had oontiniiod 
muttering tho name for some hundred-thousand limes, Siva look 
pity on him and revealed to him liis origin and restored his facul¬ 
ties. Henceforth Gopal Siddh becanio known throngliout the 
whole of ICed^v as tho favorite of Siva. The Brahmans who had 
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refiisod to pavtako of tho feast prepared by Parasurama worn still 
iiirler fbo curse pronounced by that aage aud were known as 
BialimarAkshasas until restored by Qopnl. 

Nilkanth and Pindm\ 

Arundbati tlien asks whotbor tlie intercession of any other holy 
man has over resnlf,c(l in the release of sncli numbers ns were saved 
through G-opal, She was told that the Nilknnth mountain lying 
between the peaks known as Shnrnhha and Nislminljlia was theaito 
of the great aiisfci fties performed by Rfija Aiitkleva, by virtue of 
which both the Lliija and some Llumsands of Makslmsas wore received 
into the heaven of Siva. The place is farther marked by a tem¬ 
ple to Mulilshani Devi. An aoconiit is next given of tho Chakra- 
kshotrn which lies to the sontb of Mdiinfia and is known by the 
great bel ti'oe and the temples dedicated to Bilweswar and Odnes- 
wa)‘i Devi, the Hoimub-kuiul and Bainuwa-tirfcha. To the east is a 
tomplo lo Chandi Devi and east of tliis a pool of yellow water aud 
above it is Bikata-kshotra, so called from ilie son of Jamblia Asura. 
Jamblia had two sons, Bikat and Tat; the first adored Siva and tho 
secotid Vifjlinu, aud hera is a tomple dedicated lo Siva as Bikafces- 
war. Here is tlio Bailodak spring, tlie waters of which if applied to 
tho eyes enable one to see where treasure is concealed. Here also is 
the Nandeswar temple. Tab-ksholra^ lies along the Pindar and is 
the place where Tab with his Daityas performed austerities, and 
above the site of his hermifnge, in a forest surrocaded by bel and 
othei- Lreesj is a teinplo dedicated to Siva as Bralmiapnfj’esivnr. A 
little more than four kos to the north of the BrabmaputrastbA^n is 
tho Puslikara peak vvhero Pn&hkarand the iiagda worshipped Siva. 
Next comes the kluni-siddliini-kshotra, full of deer, trees, flowers, 
aud birds, where Pushkar-iUig lives. To tlio south-east is the tem¬ 
ple of Obandika Devi aud the Tfireswar ling. To the soutli of this 
is the Kilveri stream, where is the Kavereawnr ling, and further 
south the NAg-dlnira and !Higam6laya with the stream Pophdra, 
where Dwipeswar, ‘lord of the Isles,’ died. The Jaleswar Ixng is 

I The Tat kslictra mnst occupy the greater portion of riiidarpfir. I would 
place tho Bralmmputra Btbiin in the Wnn vaMey and tho TiiKhkara peakinlght bo 
Identifled m ith one of the spurs of Trisul. There is still a temple to Sangat-nfig 
at tho contluunicc of the Kailgangn and Tiudar rivers at Talor and one to Hhekul 
Nag at Katgaon inul to Banpa-ufig aCAfargnon inPAinkliauda Wo nest liave (he 
vnllcy of the Kaitganga, ami tbco that of the PlndaT, after which tho tract around 
Karu-praydg called Slva-kshctra la rcsoliod. 
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within this Ivtvot and also a, tomplc to Ja|,GBwavi Dovi and four 
hos to the east the Beuii-tirtha on the banks of a small stroam. To 
the north-east of this stream is the Dandeswar and MahnganapnU 
temples and also one sacred to Dliairab. To the soiUh-easfc of tho 
I3ra!smQpntrasUu\n is tho Gobind-tirlha at tho sonvco oi the Pindar 
river, and the temple dedicated to Birshani Devi. To the noith- 
east of tliis templo is Binatoswar, and further south is the Bishu- 
miti-kshetra and the B{shc.s\v^r temple and pool. North of these is 
Gana-kundj the Saumyeswar temple, Kambha-kuud and Dasamauli, 
where BAvan i*epented him of bis evil deeds, and here also the liu- 
vaneswar ling is eslahlishcd. Here is tho SaudiUnini stream, and 
on its banks tlio Stikamoswar ling North of tlio rivor is Kapila- 
tirtha, Kapileawar, Yogoswav, Bdgeswar, Bralimes^var, and a tem¬ 
ple to Gauesli. At the confliicnoe of the Pindar and Alakiiandn is 
Siva-kslietra, where Kama performed austerities. Here are tem¬ 
ples dedioatod to Uina and Umeswar, the Bin4jak-.sila, Suraj-kiind, 
the Dbananjtiya Nng temple and the Ratna-pvahha ling with its 
golden yoni. Close by is the Menukeswnr tcin])le, tlio Hivani 
stream and Polaheswar finy, near which is the Brahma-sila of many 
colours. Above on the hill is the Alanibhadra-k.slietra and Idani- 
wati stream, the Yakaheswap ling and sacred pool, Bameswar, the 
Dibeswnr-kunci where the lotns grows and the Debeswar ling. To 
the left of the Dibeswar ling is Svarndkarstlian, the Svavnes\Yar 
temple, the Indra-tii-tlm, where Bhairab in a black form seized nnd 
bound Indra, the Indreswav and Oleswar temples and nlso tho 
rocks known ns Bhiin-sila and Hanmnat-sila. The last mentioned 
is of a wlute colour and has the power of transmuting tho baser 
metals into gold. Beyond these is Bbim-kshotra, in which is tho 
BhUneswar ling and temple. 

KSi~hshelra, 

Two yoja'nas to the north of KAIi-ksheti-a* we arrivo at the 
temple of Bakeswari Devi which marks the site where Shasha, the 
moon, was freed from tho leprosy caused by ifae curso of Brihaspati. 
3t was in the Nand.'in woods that tho moon met the wife of Brihas¬ 
pati and debauehod her and Avas cursed by tho sage and became a 
leper. The moon then prayed to Siva and oftered oblations here 

J Kfiii kahetta or KiiUkaBthin, also Icnovn as Katbangwura, is the tract along 
the Kali near Ua coxiilueucc with the Moudakim belo>r KalimatU. 
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and obtained forgiveness. ArniidhatL then asks where tlio 
paid their devotions, and in reply was told that they visited the 
Eccliir-Urthas and Eali-kshetra on the banks of tlio Samsvati. 
Siva is worshipped in Knli-kshetra as Kaleswar and there is a great 
tomple to Kdli liorself and to tho cast about two L'os ig tho temple 
of Taraua Maiidaiia Devi.* To the north of the temple of Kali is 
tlio temple of ICot-msiyeswarL Dovi. To tho north of the river at 
the junction of the I3arana and Asi streams is Saumya Kfishi® now 
concealed (^gupta) and only five kos in extent, bub hereafter to be 
revealed wdien its sacred precincts will comprise one hundred kos. 


J2f/tnna, Tons, and Delira D’On, 


In the country to tho west of the Gauges’’ are numerous places 
of pilgrimaffe, thcBrahma-dhara and others. 

Juoma aua Toug. m, t n i x, 

The Jumna nows through the noith-western 


portion of this tract and the fliranyah^ku joins it and their coiiflu- 
onco is Still fnrfchoi west is the Tamasa,* and whore ib joins 

tho Jumna is tho Daksha-tirtha and north of it tho Bislmu-tirtha.^ 
From tho lull above tho last-mentioned place of pilgrimage flows 
tho Bimuktida stream, nndat its junction with the Tons is a temple 
■dedicated to Siva as Jyotoswar. To the north is the Hem-sringa 
peak® from whioh flows Iho Siddha stream, and at its confluonce 
with tho Tons is the Siva-ling to which Brahma paid devotion. 
North-east of this are live IIivo.uya.-SAikabx awd Heiuwati streams, 
and on the eastern bank of the latter stream the Easyapa-tirtha. 
Further west is the Brahmaputra stream and on its banks the Brah- 
aneswar-ling aud the temple doJicateJ to Qdiieswari Dovi. To the 
uorth-west is tho BatadriJ river and on its banks the Tunchuados* 
warding, and west of this tho Jambhii-sail, wliouco the Jamblm 
stream takes its rise. On the banks of the Janibbu is n temple do- 
■dioatod to Bislihilra Dovi and beyond it the Kamdhiira sfcronni, au- 
^iffliiout of the Brahmaputra aiidatthoir couflneiico the Kfinuikhya- 
tirtha. From tho SanndaryyAk peak flows the Simduri river to its 


* One with MnhiHha-raaidmi, slayer o£ Asm a. The story of liaktavija 

is toldnt some Icngtii, liow, nccompanicd by Shumbha and Nishuinblin, he ravaged 
the country of ICali and how she Blew him after he had conquered Indra and Hie 
guls Kotiiniiycswari Devi nsaisted by eprending dcliisiouB amongst thoDaityas 
and also Rnkcswari Deri, whose temple is about two miles aboro Kilikasthilu 
Now Called Gupt-K.lshi. ^Includes weateru Tllii'i and Jaiinsar-Biwat. 

^ Tho Tons river. Near Sdlsl in Jaunanr. «Tho N^ga peak of. the 

taaps. r Tho Satlnh 
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t'on (ilienee wjtli the Molwhawati stream called Siindor-prayiig, wlicre 
is a toiiiple Lo Sunclari Devi. At Bisliuu-prajatg is tbe confluence 
of Iho Piinyavftti witli the Dishun-clluira. Once upon a time the 
ocoaii came to tlio nimabaya and there worshipped Birn for many 
thousand years: hence the origin of the Saniudra-tirfcha, When 
.nralniia created the world, the Tamnsa was created from tlio 
]3raliina-kim(! and its confluence i.s tho Endra-tirtha and Bishna- 
tirLha, where is an imago of Vaishnavi Devi and, lialf a kos beyond, 
tbe SaUra or Indra-tirfclia. To tbe .south-east of tho Brtrana-tlrtha 
at a dislancG of twelve Jeos is tlio Balakbilya peak and rivoi'^ and 
tho Dalakbilycswar-ling. To tbe norlli-oast is tho temple dQdie<ated 
to »Siva as Somosvar .and from the bills around five rivers tako their 
rise .and afford nnmoroug place.? of pilgrimage to the devout. One 
of the streams called Dliarm h.as on its eastern side tlio Dbarmkut 
peak whore Dbarin Hfija performed austerities. To tlio .soutli of 
this is tho iSiddhIcut peak® audio the north Ajisaragiri. To tho 
north-east is Lho Yukslikut peak and to the south of tlii? tlio fciailcs- 
wai'-ling. From the peak of Nanda lo Kaahtgiri the entire tract 
is known as Kodar-mandal, and within it aio iniinmcrablo lings, all 
worthy of the highest honour. 

Naya-hshetra and iJte Ganges valley. 

From Gang.a-dwara’ to Batuiistambiia and from the peak of 
Fnnda to Kasbtgiri is known as Maya-kshotra. To Bralnnanastliau 
is twenty-three yojanas, between tho Ganges and Jumna eight 
yojanas, Tiryak three yojanasj and lluy’^a-kshotra twelve yojanas. 
Maya is Sati, the daughter of Daksha, who lived near Ganga-dwara, 
whore is tbe D.aksheswar-ling and the places known as Chandika- 
tirtha, Drona-tfrtba, Di'tma-tirtha. To see Rikhikesh'* and Brabma- 
tirtha oven ensures the fruit of good works. Tapubaii® also is a 
pl.ace for performing the funeral rites of ancestors and Laksliman- 
sth^ii for achieving good fortune.® Then whoever bathes at Siva- 
tfi’tha attains to tho heaven of Siva. I^ear Ganga-dwdra is the 
Nila peak sacrod to Siva as Nileswar. Near tho Bilwa-tirthais tlio 
Siva-dliiiia and a gieat hel tree and a ling near w'hiob Ndrada Muni 

1 The SciBUa Nadi in klie rcgnnliiig wliich the story of tlic pl^niy Bruh- 
mnns {bdhihliil), in lold ‘Nngsidli in the Dun. Jflardu’fir. TJie 

description now lends us up tlio valley of tlie Gouges. "’In Deliia Dun, 

on the right hnnk of the Ganges. ®Iii Dclira Dun near Ladiluunn-jliGlo. 

6 Here follow B Bouic bcvcu chapters describing Dukalm'a sucriOce See Gtvz,, II, 
SSS-t^QO. 
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always dwells and the great Ashvatara Nag with a jewel iu hi 5 
lieiid and who sometimes appears ns a sage and sometimes as a deer. 
In a cave to tlio left lived the Maui Rishika and here on the four 
toenth of the dark half of ShrAwau a light is scon and the voices of 
people talking are hoard. About two guu--aliot3 to tlie cast of the 
temple of Rilvesvar is .an cKcelleat spring of water ou the lull and 
below it a den of wild pigs. About n hos beyond is tlio toiii}>lo mid 
stream sivored to Brahmani Devi. About six /jos from Bilwa-tirtha 
is the templo sacred to Siva as Trimurtteswar, near which is tho 
Sunandi stream and the templo of Siinandeswar and llie yellow 
stouQ known as Nnndi-sila similar to the stone of the same name at 
Ctaya and the ling called Nandeswar. A ko8 hence is the Birbhadra 
tapastlial and the temple dedicated to Siva as Birbhadreswar. 
About half a kos to tho south are other pools and tirthas and lings, 
Next comes an account of Kankbal with numerous stories of its- 
various places of pilgrimago, the Kusha-tirtha, Bisbiiii-tirtha, 
Saraudra-tirtha, Siva-tirtha, Gancsli-tirtha, &c. To the north of 
Gfinga-dwara the Kaumadwati atreani joiua iho Ganges at Reiuika- 
Urtha and about half a levs above the Bajva-sila stream. A. Jeos to 
the uortli flows the Sankavballablia or Cbakru stream and joins tho 
Ganges where the temples dedicated to Siva as Sankaroswar and 
Birbbadroswar stand. Two hoa to the west is tho Salihofcrcswar 
tsmplo and, a short distance beyond, tho Bambha stream wbich> 
joins tho Gauges at Ranibbeswar^ 

Kuhjtinirakarkahetra. 

Wo have next Kubjitmraka-kshetra, where is the Kumiul-tirtlia, 
to tho south of which is the templo dedicated to Siva as Cliandes- 
war, and near it tho SArahav-tirtha, where every Sunday the Sim 
comes in the shape of a bee aud bathos in its waters. More holy 
still is the Puriiamukh-tirtha, whore arc springs of wiirm and cold 
water aud the Someswar-ling, and near it are the Kdrbir-tirtha and 
Agiii“tirtha, Next conies tho Bayavya-tirtlia, the Aswattlia-tiriha 
with its groat 2^ipal {Ficus religioaa) tree, tho Busawa-tirtha and 
Cliandi'ika stream and Gaiiapa Bliaiiab of terrible form. These are 
succeeded by tho Banihi-Urtha aud iho Samudra-tirtlia wUli its 
variously coloured waters. To tho north of Kubjauirnka is tho 
1 ’XhcBC npppfflT to Lc ill TjLrl. 
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BLshi pealc, Tnpuban^ lios to the west of the Ganges and is tlio 
place whore Bamachandra retired to devote himself to voligious 
austerities. Below it is the Bilama-tirtlia wlioro Scshn6g oF tho’ 
white body and coal-black cj'oa loves to dwolb To the north-west 
of Granga-clwara is the hemiitago of Tlama, and Eama-ks1\6tva ex¬ 
tends for sixteen yojamaB from the Dhenu peak to the Betvavati 
stream. Within this tract is the Kelikheti stream, on which are 
templca to Chaudi and Darga and also tho Qhantakarn-tapasya- 
stlidu. To the west of the latter place is the Bliutoswar-ling and 
tlio Kubu stream and a great cavo sacred to MFrrkaiideya and other 
Rishia. There are also pools called after Rdma, Sita, and Hanu- 
man, several lings and temples to Durga and Prabdliba Devr. 
Drona-tirtlia is near Doo-dhnra whero is tho Bovoawar-ling and tho 
Deojanja stream. To the west is Uie Navadola stream and six hos 
north tho Bhen forest and Dhen stream. To tho east of those is 
ICakiichalsthdii and west of it tho Ronuka stream. To the east of 
this is tho Paryonkini stream and al the couflnenco of tho twoj a 
place of pilgrimage. The place whoro Basaratha shot tho crow in 
the eye is called Pushposwar-deoathal and is within the boundaries 
of KMmehal. Bronastlial lies to tho oast of M ^ya-kshelva and, is- 
held to bo eight yojanas long and three yoJa'iiUB broad. 

J^dfftichal and GkandraiaTi. 

To tho south-east of Beo-dbara at a distanco of about throe 
miles is Ndgdchal and to tho west of it tho Subliansliraba atronin,. 
Two Icos to tho wc.sb of the Doo peak is Chnudraba?!, where there ig 
a liny and sacred pool, and to tho west of it tlio Chanclravati stream 
and ou its right bank the I5ishn-pad. To the north-east is tho 
Subahan stream and west of it about two kos a temple to Gankun- 
jur Bliairab at tbo souroe of the Gan-dhdra, whilst a temple to 
Cliandika crowns the summit of the peak. To tho north is tho 
Svavnoswar-ling and half a koa beyond tho Deogarh stream which 
joins tho Sankaraballabha atroam. To tho west of Doo-dhava and 
on tho other side of the Ohandrabau at a distanco of about eic^bt 
hos avo tho sources of the Jumna and Ganges with their namorous 
places of pilgrimago and sacred pools. Tho Chandreswar templo 
and pool and stream aro all within tlio Chandraban. 

> Ab already aotcti liiis place is on the TiJiri houDdnry iu Delira Dun. 
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The Jumna, and Tihrl. 

To tlie west of tlio JumimisthG temple sacfcd to Ktilcswar and 
Kiileswai’i and the Deojushta stream which joins tho Jumna. East 
of tho Jumna ia Yavauesbaryya’s throne known also as Yavanesha- 
pith, four yojanas iu extent. Within this tract is tho Yoni peak, 
tho Yoneswar ling and the home of Kfiliya Nag, and here in former 
times tho Yavau Kdl came to pay his devotions and lieuce tho names 
Yavane&ha-pilh' and Kaliya. To tho south is tho Brahina stream, 
and to tho north tho Iludra stream, and to tho south of it tho Bhas- 
inamaya P4ni with the white coloured rock honoured ns a ling. To 
tho east is the Bishnu stream and more easterly still tho Bama 
stream which unito nfc Bishnu-tirtha. To the west oji the banks of 
the Jumna is the Shiii-tirtha, the Rislu-kund and Sliarabbang- 
tfrtha and the Vasishtha-tirtha on tlie Brahma stream, From the 
peaks above Vasishteswar flow seven streams. To tho west of tho 
river ia tho Surakut peak® where is tho temple to Sureswari Devi 
and west of it that to Kalika. To tho north-west of the Brahma 
peak is the S'undari-piih nnd the Brahmaputra stream, tho Sunda- 
reswar-ling, and tho Haimvati stream which joins the Sunclari and 
then forms a tlrtha. Tho Haimvati has its source in tho Siva peak, 
and on its banks is tho Bhagvati ling, to the south of which is a 
pond with yellow water and tho Bhiiteswar-liug, Next comes In- 
dra-kund and to right of it tho Sakrn-lirtha and Eiidra-tlrtha and, 
on tho banks of the river, tho Trisal-tlrthn^ To tho west is tho 
MahatkumA.ri-plth whero is the templo dedicated to Siva as Sailes- 
war and tho Balwata stream. To the north is the Kunjurkiit peak 
whore aro temples dedicated to Bdla and Titlirparuaka Devi. Tho 
latter is situated at the confluence of tho Muni and Pavni streams. 
To tho north is the Bcdbarna stream and to tho west the Dowal 
vises on tho peak of tho same name. Hero is tho toinplo dedicated 
to Siva as Dowaleswar and the Dugdh-dhara. 

Blidgirailii and aJIlutnis. 

To tho oast of tho river® {Ganga)\s theClmndrakut peak whore 
is the tomplo to Bluibaneahi Dovi and on the summit the Jiigates- 

»Tills 1b the only alluBion to the Boktriim GreekB thnt has been foimd. 

’ Snilcofc ftt tlio head of tliQ RiSma-Sem valley. a The name Ganga or ‘ tlic 

rWor ' {a ap^illcd either to the Bhagirathl or to tlio Akkuanda acaordiDi; to tlio 
locality. 
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war-ling. To tlio aoutli is Ibo Niigeswar tomplo and near it Hjg 
B lmgwati stvevam ; to tliG north-\'?cat is Bilgoswav and west of it tbo- 
Naksliiitra Ptauch-dhara and OJiauira-dolini streams and fcho toinplo 
to Clinim-cswar. Gardabha Asura was slain by tlio Rishis on tho 
mountains, abovo Chamreswar now marked by tho tempio of Garcla- 
bhotkliarnddiui Dovi. To tbe west on the banka of tho rivor is tho 
hermitage of Brahma and tho Koteswar-ling. In tho same track 
(ire several lings and pools and places of pilgrimage. Bhadrsen’s- 
liermitage is also hero and to tho north-east near Chillang-sarovara- 
the Sates war-ling, and at the confl nonce of tho Bhillang and Bhfigi- 
rathi Iho tempio to Ganesivar and the Bhannsh and Shesh-tirtba. 
To the north of tho river is- tho Mulvatya liormitago, near which is 
tho Ashmin’ttoawar-ling^ To tho west near tho Kultidri range is 
tho Rainlrisiln, and to the south of it yaksharaja’s tapnsthal and 
to tliQ west on tho Shekhar peak the Paraaban. Next como.s 
tlio Gobardhau peak with its ling and temple, and to tho south 
on the west bank of tho river the Bhdskara«kshotra with its 
ling^ pools and tempio. Then comes the Nawala stream and to. 
the south Gaumukh. West of Blidskara-kahetra is the Gliauta- 
karn^Bhairab, tho temple to Kandumati Davi, the Briilimi-sila 
and the Mokshavati stream, which joins the river at Mokaba- 
tlrtha. 

Deopragdg, 

At the confluence of tlie. Gangs and Alaknanda is the groat- 
Deopraynga-tirtha^ and tho Brnhma-kund whore Bralima made his- 
devotion.s before oommoncing tho creation of the world. To tho 
north of the Bh6giratbi ia a Siva-ling and between tlie two rivers 
the Swayamhhiiva-ling. Near the confluonoo we find also iho 
Baitalika«sila, Botiil-kiiud, Siva-tirtha, Suraj-kund, where Medha- 
lithi pevrovraod austerities, Vasiah-tivtha, Bardhi-tivtha, Bai'f\hi-sila, 
Paiishpamdia-tirbba, where tho Kiunari Pushpamald. performed 
aii.stei’ities, and Pradyiiinnasthal. Near iho Pradyiimnasthal is tho 
Baijpjlyan-kshelra, wbero there is a cave eonlaitiing an imago of 
Biahmi, and about half a kos beyond near tho Giidhnichal peak, 
the Bilwa-tirLiia. Abovo Suraj-knud is the Riblii-kutid, on llio right 
bank of the Ganga is tho Sanr-kund and oast of tho connuonce aiitl 
on tho right bank i.5 tho {«nij>lo dcdicaled to Siya as Tmidiswar and 
^ Dcopiayjff in 'i'lliri. 
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iil)niih four bow-sliots ofF the Danwcswav tomple jicar Uio Daii'wati' 
stvpam. At tlio confluenco of the Danwati are fivo ■woll-known 
lings : Bisweawav, Maba-ling, TAtakoswar, Tundiswar, aiul Dnn- 
■\voswai'. The Bis\vesT4*ar-liug was established by RAma. To tlio 
south of DeoprayAg, wliero the small NabAlika stream nnilos 'vitli a 
branch of the BliAgirathi, is the Indraprayag-ththa and Indra and 
Dharm-kiind. To the south lies the Dhaiiiish-lii tlia, the Brohnia- 
dlmra and Indreswar-ling. To the east of llio ^fsilAlaka is the Tri- 
sul-lirthaj pool and stream, and to the south tho Urmika stream 
and to tho cast again the Vainateya stream whose confliionae ia 
tnarkod by tlie toniplo to Garureswar. To tho south is tlio BibhA- 
vini stream and at its confluence the temple sacred to Bhavcswarl 
Doti. To the left is the Idend stream and to the right the Eojen- 
dri stream and at their confluence the Prilhi-tirtha, whero Prithii 
performed austerities inorkcd by the site of the Pritheawar-ling. 
To tho south tho Kapinjala stream rises on the Kaparddak peak 
which is honoured by a Siva-ling, and to the east the Chaii- 
drnk\it^ peak lias another called Dovoswar, near which flows tho 
Chandratoya stream. Next comes the Lnngal peak with its 
LAngaleswar-liug, and to tho south-west tho Manjukula stream 
which has at its confluence the Bhim-tirtha. About a kos to 
tho east is the Pingaljka rock whore is a temple dedicated to 
Ban Devi, Half a kos to the west is the Dhenu stream and 
huh a kos to the south the temple dedicated to Trisdieswuri 
Devi. 

About two from the Nabnlaka stream is the Diptijvfileswari- 
pitli whero, in former timesj lived the daughter of Puloma. Henco 
to tho cast is tho place where Kandu performed austerities and tho 
Kdiiclavi stream and a temple to Hma Devi and tho Kai bales war- 
ling. To tho south flows tho Knpilanirinl stream and to tho east is 
tho horinitago of Kapila and south-east the Rnshtrakiita peak. 
Tbo Rathabdbiui is like the Nabalaka, and about eight 7cos to tho 
south of it ia tho Banynsrikeswar-ling and a pool with yollow- 
colouied waters. Some twelve kos to ihe south is the temple dedi¬ 
cated to Devardshtreswavi Devi with its pools, etreains and lings. 
To tho west is tho Punyakdt peak where is the pool and tomplo 
sacred to Nandeswar, and to the aouth-weat fclio Sundar peak with 
1 Tlio ChoudralMuIiui peak. 
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t.liG stream and temple aaored to Sitrulareswar. Soino twelve hoR fo 
tbc west hy soiitli is tho Bhurideo peak whoro the prince of tlmt 
namo performed austerities and called the peak and stream .aftor 
himself. This stream joins the NaMlata at the Bliavanfislian- 
tirtha, wlioro are temples sacred to Bhavani Bovi and Bhavainochaii. 
To tho south is the Sihlo peak where a Bhil of that name perform¬ 
ed austoribies, and to the left about ton Jeos off a pond, to the west 
of which flows the Svettarangini stream. To tho south-west is the 
Karlndi'ftdi’i peak, whence flows tho Karini stream, and at its con¬ 
fluence is the Chairnb'tirtha and on tho summit of the peak tho 
Mandareswnr-ling. Below it on the right side flows the Bhadra- 
tara or Bhrigupatui stream, and at the confluence is the Daridra- 
nibaran-tfrtha where Lakshmi resides. Eight hos to tho south is a 
temple to Kalika ami twelve koa to tho oast are tho Bivini and 
Bhavani streams, and at their confluence the Bhrign-kund, whilst tho 
Biuayak-tirtha lies four to tho Bouth of Indrapvaydg. To tho 
north-east of the Kubjamraka-kshetra on the westoru bank of tho 
river is tho temple dedicated to Siva as Yogesvvar, tho Siva4h tha 
and Suvaj-kuud. To the east of the Alaknanda is the place w’hero 
Benu performed austerities and about eight kos to the west is tho 
Bishwa stream and on tho Tdmrdohal peak a temple sacred to 
Guliyeavari Devi and one dedicated toBliairab. To the east is tijo 
Nundbliadreswari temple close to the Mena stream and to the lefc 
of it the temple of tho Devi known at various times as C-liinnshri 
or Stitwiki or BAjasimata or Tdmasi, and here is tho Naiayani 
stream. To tho east of tho Chandrnkut peak is tho Kaleswar 
Bhairab. 

Sri-kahelra. 

From K.ololtam&ng to Kolkaleswar is knowui as Sri-kshetra^ in 
extent four yojanas long and three -yojanas "broad. To the south 
on the Kinas peak is tho Yamkasthnn. To tho north of the river 
about two kos is the Kolasur peak and the Menuka stream with 
the Menukoswar-ling. Half a kos beyond is Doo-tirtha, whore Bhu- 
kund paid rovorenco to Siva, a place marked by the Bhnkundeswar- 
ling. To the south is the Suraj-dh&va and to the left tho Chand- 
dhitvft and again the Bahni or Agni-dbara, To tho north of tho 
^ TUc tract of which Srioagar is the principal place. 
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iJM-j' i'j ihi' hin'.'jni namt'il iJjo <l;jn;j}jfer of ivoJjUurft. 

CI(>S(! lo Ijidraiii-ayag is tho DrisharUati stream uliich flows from 
flic poak of tlu) same namo niul half a kos hoyoiul tho Kamlika 
sti’ciim. In a cave on the summit is an image of Knndika Dovi. 
To tlie nortli of tho liver is ibe Saktijeli stream and rit its conlln- 
onre a temjilo sacrod to Siva as Ganoavor. Half *a 7i'os onwards is 
i’haw iinistlii'uij and at the confliienco of the Sankliwati with tlio 
river is a toinple to Siva as Naliushcswai’. Above this is Dovi- 
pith .‘iml on tlie banks of the river Upendlaja-pith, in which arc 
two streams. On tlie lulls above is a temple to Kandnkeswar 
Rhiiirub and on iho hanks of the river the Wsyu-tirtha and a tem¬ 
ple to Visvanuth, and ahovo them tlio llav’ia Devi and Muyoswar 
temples, At tlie Junction of the Gori and Iho river is Gaiiri-praydg 
and Btiffuswiiri-dhAra with a tnmple to Lakshmi and above ifc one 
to Kugeswar. About a kos from where the Indrani meets tho 
Goi'i is ilislii-piayag and ouo kos fuithcrCrihwa-prayagd Beyond 
this is the Iii<lra-punyalani-tirtha. About iialf a kos from tho con¬ 
fluence of the Ivumbliika and Gori is Bishunuth and a kos above ifc 
Mukti-praydg One kos above on the monntiun is the hermitage 
ofAlarka. Near Gaiiri-praydg is tho Svarueswar-Hng and tho 
toniplo to Bindyakesw.ir and on tho banks of the river tho Bintiyak- 
knnd. On the right bank of tho river is tlio Sianjavati-dlidra and 
a bow-shot off tho hevniitago of ^Alarka and above on the hill is tho 
Jlan jnghosli Bliairab. Si\m-prayag is situated at, tho confluence of 
the Khnndava and the rivoi*. About half a mile onwards tlie Kali- 
Ua stream is meb vvitU and half a Jeos onwards on the Kari peak a 
temjilc sacred to Kavi Bhairab. Below this is the confluence of 
the Kliaiidava and Batsaja streams and above them tho Siva-kfifc 
peak, whence flows the Nurayani and Biijketi streams. To the north 
of the river is Dundi-prayag and above it tho Fanyavati stream 
takes its rise in tho Kuvera peak. Near this is tho Kaui-itrfchn, 
theDwijihvak-ksliotrn, Sanpat-dhdra, and on the peak above Dandi- 
tapasthal with its golden-coloured image of Qanesli. To the east is 
the temple to Siva as Nirmaleswar and the Jambhu stream and the 
Handikn-tirtba. To the east of Siva-prayd,g on the rigid bank of 
the river is the Siva-kund, a ling five cubits high and fclie Deo- 
Urtha. On llie north of the liver in a cave is Batirupa Devi nnd 
‘ Tliorc ate names given to reiy Boiall torrents which joia tlio Ganges, 

u 
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other deities and several places of pilgrimage, ponds nnd Iiof^ 
streams. 

Close to the ICasi peak is the Bhairavi stream and tho Satya- 
sand tapaatbal with Sri-kund and to the oast tho Ilhi'isuta fetrcaii?. 
To tho north of tho liver abovo IHimdadaitya is the Braliina-knnd, 
and ou tho right bank about four bow-shois off is Asni-tb'tlia, 
where is tho Bhriugi-sila and at the coufluenGo of tlio Sarasuti tho 
Dliaiinsb-tirtbn. Next comes tho Bhairavi-pith and to the north of 
tho rivor Kuver-kund, where is tho temple dedicated to Bnj-rtijcs- 
wari Dovi and the ShiAvancswav-ling. Then comes tho eunnicra-' 
tiouoftho temples about Srinagar ftsdf, nearly all of \Ylnch are 
mentioned with cbavacteriatio anecdotes oithor of the form, of 
tho rloity worshipped thorcin or of tho persons who oatablishcd 
them. On tho right bank of tho rivor above Blmiravi-Llrllia 
is tlio Mrtheswar-ling, and to the east the red boulders known 
as Brulimi-sila and Vaishnavi-aila, Rdmachaudra offered lotus- 
flowers to Siva here: henco his form as ICamaleswar,^ and there 
is also a tenaplo to him as Ndgeswar a short distance beyond. 
Tho Katftkvati flows from the Golaksha peak, and at its con¬ 
fluence with tho Alalinanda is the temple to Katakoswar. To tho 
north of tho rivor is the Ninpeswor temple and tho Iiidra-lciind 
and two arrow'-flights to the south, the- Siva-dhiira and Siva- 
tapastbal. 

Above Kamaleswar is the Bahini peak and Bahini stream and 
numorons springs of very pure water : also the cavo and hci'initago 
of Ashtabaktra Muni. Numerous hermitages, temples, cavos, pools 
and streams oii Indrakila and tho atirroiinding peaks within Sri- 
kshetra are now mentioned, few of which are held in estimation at 
the present time. Amongst the streams noticed are the Manohari, 
Doovati, Madlmmsui, Manomnini near the Kilkileswar tempio, and 
Jiwanti near a groat cave and tho Sudyninna tapasthal. The tem¬ 
ple to Kans-mardini Dovi is on tho south bank of the rivor® w’hore 
Cbai'al.i Apsara perfoimed ansturilics. Then there is the Mandhar 
forcafc iind Siva-lirtha where Blinraddhvnj worshipped Sivn, tlie 
Golakshaja-tirdia, Cin^yak-tirtha and the Koteawar-ling. Next 
tho Gogal river and tirtha and the image of Ganesh with ears liko 
a sieve and known as Surppakarn. Ou tho Idoliendra peak is a 

* Tiiia temple ib m Snuugar itself. *In Ivotiya village 
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cave coiuiimmujitiiig with Uie bank of tho rivor Alaknanda 
and wifchiu it lives Ganapa ijliairab. Tho Piibaui flows fi'om this 
peak and beyond it is tlio temple of Mahell(l^es^yal^ Half a 
kos front Kateswnr on tho right bank of tho rivor is tlie Lor- 
uiitago of Sukra, the Bb^rgar-kiiDtl ami Piinya-kuud aud Sukra- 
dJiiira and Snkreswar temple. In a cave to tho north is the 
Smasliaiiesvvar Bhairab aud near it the hermitago of Parasiirani. 
Three miles from tho river and to the ^vest of the Chaitra- 
vati stream is tho Gauripith, ami above it tho Dipesw’ar temple 
where Dippill worshipped Siva and near it a temple to Kalika 
Devi, 

Half a hos to tho left is a beautiful spring known as Siddlmdrava, 
and near it is the Mauktikhdkliyadiug. To tho north of tho rivor 
and south of tho Chaitravati stream is the Harshavati stream aud 
at its coiifliieiico with tho Ganges tho Turungareswar tomplo, 
Then tlioKudra-tirtlia and the Gosthavashraina'kshetra with stream, 
pond, toinples and ling. Above the Ilarshavati somo two Aos is a 
temple to Taroswari Deri. The Sri-dhava lies to the north of the 
river. The Pattavati is about two kos from the Harshavati aud 
next comes tlio Lohsivati, and whore the Patlavati joins the stream 
coming from the TailnsyAma peak there is a Urlliay aud at its cou- 
fluenco with tho Alakuauda the Jagadeswar-liug. To tho cast 
flows the Sunauda from the Koldoh peak aud then tho Yashovati 
stream. 

Parnaskandshrama-ksheira. 

Tho Parnashauushrama-kshefcra extends from the Akol hill to 
Hdggiri. The confluouco of tho Mandaldni with the Alaknanda is 
known as Surajprayag' and above it is tho horniitago of Viflvdmitra. 
In the neighbourhood is the Vasisht-kund, Sura-sila, Atri-kiiud, 
Gautam-tapasthal, Bhavaddhvaj-tapasthalaud the Tiipureswar-ling. 
Hext comes tho Ohhinna. Mastakeswari-pitb, and to the left tho 
Bbima-dhiira, Bhimeswar temple, PArvali-kshetrA nud Pdrvatl- 
kund. To the north-east is the Kamaudulabhaya stream and tho 
temple of Pivnyamati Devi and Jalaesvar. To tho east some two 
hos is tho temple of Kilrmasana Devi, and farther east the Muni 
stream, on which is the Sileswav temple and some distance on tho 

Budrpxa^ftg. 
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teinplo to Agastyeswar.' Some tLrco Aos Lo the west iu tUe Miincs- 
Tvai'-Vmg and the &iddheswnr-ling iu Mnyabidhnsthan on the Muya- 
bini stream^ and at its conflucuco with the Bhadrabcla is the 
Sheshoswai' temple.^ Some eight Aos to tho west of tho Lusyuta- 
rnnganB is the Bhatixgar, and to Uio south-east from tho banks of 
the MandAkiui, tbo Gaugeswar temple* and Sivasri-dblira. Fiir- 
tbei* on Bahuliiiireswar is found on the bank of the Alaknanda 
and east of it on the same river Paruasliamisbrama. To tho 
east of the latter tr.aet is Devi-kiiud aud a Ndgasthiin containing 
ft pool, ling and temple.® Tho Tamra stream flows from the 
Pushkar peak,® and to tbo east at a distance of two yojanas on 
the banks of the Barasvati is the hermitage of Sagara, where 
ft trisdi is imbedded iu the ground. The place wheue Siva 
went to Kailfis is called Gosthal,’ and there is tho temple sacred 
lo him as Siddhoswav, and to tho east is the Digambareswav- 
liug. 

ManddJiini valley. 

Six yojanaa to the south of Kedar is tho tract known as Gsipt- 
bdrfiuasi® some two yojanas broad, and here flow tho Ganges aud 
Jimina concealed from sight and hero is the temple to Siddheswar, 
To tho west is the place whei‘6 Nala performed austerities marked 
by tho site of Nal-lumd,® and agiuu the teinplo to Udj-uyeswari^® 
Devi. Oil tho banks of tho Maudakini, Maiuliiata,^^ tho august 
son of Yuvanaswa, performed austerities, and to tJio west of this 
is the tomph to Siva as Baneswar. On tho PJiotkarini peak is a 
temple to Diivga and her lord Durgeswar.*- To tbo north-oast 
some two kos are tomplos lo Mahadovi and Dwetapati MaliaJoo and 
the Ddnwati-dh&rn. Mahesharaardani'^ has a temple hove where 
she slow the great Asura, and near it is tho Patnmati stream. To 
the south is tho ICumbhika-dhara and above it is Bishnaneswar. 
Vyasa still lives in a groat cave on the Khanddkhya peak, to the 
south of which flows tho Sdvitii stream through the Bcdniiitri- 
sthal. To the north-west of Keddr and west of the Alaknanda is 

^ AgAstyftinnui oi AgAstmiiui on thcMnndukmi. *Iii Tihri. ^ Xi»b- 

t«r rivc-r in Tihri. _ ^ In villngo PIialltBi in Tdlla Nafipur ® Tract 

ivTOnnd i^agnivUi n\ Biclihin Nappiir ® ApimTCmtly uljovc l*okhri Tiilnge 

inliiclilila l^ilgpiir, ivligrc I’lislikar Nfig is worBliipp'-tl. ^Ucrc wo got 

Imfk to fifipoBivn). ® Gupi-Karfn in M.tii villngo. *'Naliipatim. 

rnUaiisiTaiaali village. n Temple in Uklnmntli, ** Iu llyuuUlu 

village. Triyugi-Jilkli vil'jige. 
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the RoDiika peak, which also has a temple dedicated to Maheslm- 
iiiardini. To the south is the Bishwa stream which is joiued by 
the Kapila stream, aud at their confluence is liic Kapileswar temple. 
Beyond this is the Jaraadagueswar aud BhilleswaL* tcuiples and 
the place where Balynfci, son of Vyasa, fixed his heimituge. Beyond 
llna is the Niig river and the great black boulder above \vhicli is 
the Ghosheswar tomple.^ To the loft some half a kos off ia Dluirjn- 
Bila aud the temple to Oharmeswari Devi, then to the cast on 
the river-bank the SbtUi-tirtba, also called Deo-tirtha, About 
a koB to tho north-east is Dhcnu-tlrtba and near it Kashtiulri 
or Kashtagiri, amid whose forests Siva la worshipped aa K.'ishtcs- 
war. 

West of the Alaknanda 

Some half a yojana to the west of the river is a gieat peak 
called Bhalledri, where there is a bar tree (^Ficus Indica) whoso 
shade extends over four kos and tho Balakhilya stream. Tbo place 
whore tho latter joins tho Jahimvi is known ns Mnui-tirtha and 
has a temple dedicated to Siva as B^lakbilyeswar. Some half 
a kos hence is the Kapila river, and above it on the hill tho 
Kapil Bhairab. Some twenty-fonr kos to the north of ‘ the river’ 
is tho hormitiige of the Bishi Lomasn, near which is the Boureo 
of the Lomas river. To tho north are tho white mountains aud 
at the source of the Qanga the Bbagiratbi tapasthal and to the 
north of it the source of tho Yamuna. To the north of the 
Yamuna is tho Eatnakoti-giri, whore is the hermitage of Piilnstya 
and tho Brahraajvala stroam. In tho latter is tho Agni-hrad, 
aud to the north-east, on tho summit of the mountain, the pool 
known as Muni-jvala aud numerous mines. Siva is worshipped 
hero as Nilkantheswar, and to the east ia the SiddhakiU peak, 
to tho south of this i.s Uma-kund aud Gauri-kuiid with their 
warm springs. Tho river flowing to the west is called Siddh- 
tarangi and on its banks is the Siddh-tirtha. To the north is 
the Trikiitddri, from which flows the Sudhataraugi, and at its 
confluence tho place is called Sudha-Mrtim. Tho Brahma and 
Rudrabhadra stream also take their riBo in this tract, and at 

1 Probably tho junction of the M&na-zudta with the Jidh above NilonSi 
known as Nag oncampiug-groond. 
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eonfliioiice ia the Br^lima^tirtba, where Dikpdl performed 
austerities. To the north flow the Cbitravati river aud tlie 
BImaniadhara and their confluenco is known a.s the Bhasma-tirtlia. 
Tho Krimdhdra joins the Biahmaputra stream at Bhurva-tfrtha, 
and above it the Snndari flows from the Suudar peak and the 
Molwhavnli and their confliienoc is called Suudar-prayilg. The 
remainder is taken up chiefly with detailed descriptions of places 
iii Tilu'i, 
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CONTENTS. 

Asoka’s edicts inOobraDuix. Plliiy, Ptolemy. Taurivnik tlhnogEapIiy. I,1cn. 
tifleationof tbe uamcH of countnea nnd rnces. Unliiibhiirnta: Smtimarv Kiratas. 
Rajya-Kiratns ! CuBtoms of theRfljiB- Bhotiyna s Dojus: ’J'liarim • IMiuksas Sn^ 
kas: Nagns. Nagas In Nepal and Knmaou * KIia-aB Khasiynq arc Ilmilua- Ka- 
toifl of Kabul: Sakag of Kabul Gicco-Baktrinu kings of Kabul. Brief sketch 
of Bnktrlau hiatory. EuUiydcmua Dates on Baktrian coins. Successors of 
Enkratidca Decline of the Greek powoi. raranaa in the Uimln records Dak* 
tiin. ChiuCBC annals. Geography according to tUeGiiincse records Kadphiaca 
nndKaiierki. Vikrauis nml Sakn eras Legemla. The nine gema. AluRiliSa 
AlBiriJui ObBervations on A1 Birunra account Cliroolclcs of Kashmir. Early 
use of the Saka era, The origin of the Vikrnma era. Eiirthor history of the 
Yneli-ti. Hwen Thsang Mnsalradn historians Modern inliabitmits of the tract 
between tiic Hintlu-kush and the Indns. Coiiclusiona, 

Before considering the ethnography of the rniinas it will bo well 
to notice here the other early records and traditions tlmt we possess 
regarding this portion of the Himalaya. Although we can hardly 
reckon amongst them the edicts of Asoka, yet a copy of these edicts 
and perhaps the moat iutoresting amongst tho many that O-Kist was 
found at Kdlsi or Klidlslin the western part of Dohra Uiin. Asoka 
Asoka’s edicts in Dehia lived in tho latter half of the third century 
before Christ and the existence of his odiots 
in the Dohra Ddn would perhaps show the limit of his power in 
this direction and that the Dun, oven at that early period, must havo 
been of some iniportauoe, for it would manifestly be of little use to 
place au insoripLion of the kind in nn uninhabited jungle. This 
record i.s inscribed on a great quartz boulder lying about a mile 
and a half above Kalsi near the villages of ByAs and Haripur and 
just above the junction of the Tons and the Jumua. It is known 
locally as tlie Ghitmsila or * ornamented stone’ and was discovered 
in 1860 by Mr. Forrest, o.B. General Ounniugham^ consider.s tho 
Kdlsi test to be in a more perfect state than tliat of any other of 

1 Arch. Rep., I,, 247. A complete tmnacrlpt of tlie whole inscription has 
been made and published by the some scholar In his Corpus Inscriptioimm ludU 

enrum j Calcutta, 1678 Taranntha (Iiid. Ant. IV, S 61 ) states that Asoka ic< 
ceived the town of Pataliputra iu appanage 'as a reward for his victory over 
the people of Ncp&l who dwelt In the kingdom of Kasya,’ 
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tbo similai’ otlicts found eUcwbore, espoeially in the portion of 
the thii'toontb edict which contains the names of tho five Greek 
kings Autiochus, Ptolemy, Autigonus, Magas and Aloxaadou. 
There are, apparently, -no ruin'} in tho neighhonrhood v?hich should 
lend Olio to suppose that tho record marks tho sito of an anoiont 
city. Tlie OliiiiGSG Buddhist traveller Hwen Thsang, who visited 
Srughna^ in the middle of the seventh century, a place identi¬ 
fied with tho ruins of Sugh on tho right bank of the Jumna not 
far below ICnlsi, is silont as to the oxistenco of inscriptions or 
oven of the itself. Wq may, tiicrofore, well accept tho local 
atatomont that for some cuuturies after iho Christian era the B\'m 
was deserted. Mr. Williams records® the tradition that Baja 
Rnsulu onco lived at Haripur near IvAlsi, whore his stronghold lies 
buried beneath a groat mound (tibri). ThisBasalu ivns, according 
to tradition, the sou of the groat Saliviihann, fi’om -wlioin tho Saka 
era takes its name and who po.sseased a residence also at Khai- 
ramui’tti, near Bdwal Pindi.® Another tradition makes tho atone 
tho boundary mark between tho dominions of tho Naga ruler of tho 
bilks and tho Rfijas of the plains. 

There are a few notices hi the early Greek and Roman Geogra¬ 
phers that can be assigned to tho Himalaya of those piovinces, and 
these have been callocted from the accounts given by tho coinpaniona 

of Alexander, by Mogastlieues and Daimachua 

T^liny, 

and tho merchants, who from a very early 
period held commercial intercourse with the east. The only special 
treatise on India that has come down to us is the Indioa of Ariian, 
a work of very little value for our present purpose, and the frag¬ 
ments of those that are missing do not load ns to expect that wo 
should gain much by their recovery. Pliuy the elder and Ptolemy 
of Alexandria give us tha best accounts of India, Pliuy completed 

^ Gfiz. II , 245. * Memoir of DcVira Doon, p. 70. 3 The local 

legeiiilH of the counli-y about tho Tons aiiil the Juninn are full of alluaione to 
Rnsdlii. Tho outline otorj IS comaion lo all that he wne .sou of Snlirfilmnn, the 
fourulor of SnlhAhaiipur or Sj'dlkot, and was nk feuil with tho seven Rakshnsno 
who lived in Gandgarli nnd Mniiikpiir, It was their enstom to ent n human 
bcmi? pvory day nud RiisSlu delivered tho people from this Imtefiil tax. Colonel 
Abbott has given a vory iiUcreBting anminnry of the Panj/lh traditions s J. A. 
S. Ben XXIir.i 50, I2S, and Gciiemt CiinQiiigiinni also refers to them, Arch. 
Ilcp If., 21, IS.’I. Mr. H. Hlvctt'Carnnc has called attention to ccrtnui ardmio 
Boiilpturnigs on a rock near Dwnra Hit m Kirmflon slniilnr to the * cup-innrks,’ 
found nn monolilhs and rocks in vonoua parts of Riirope Other markinss of 
a similar nature occur on bnuldeis near Dcri Dhdra and ol&cwhcro in eastern 
Kumaou. J. A. S. Den. SLVI., i.»p. 1. 
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bis groat work in 79 A D., and bad beforo bim tbo records of 
Aloxander’a Gxpoclition and Megasthenes’ journoy in compiling big 
account of India from the Indus to Palibotbra (Patna), tlio capital 
of the Prasiir Afc tbo close of the chapter on China, Pliny states;— 
“ After the Attacori wo find the nations of tbo Plirnri and Tochari 
and in the interior tbo Oasiri of Indian race who look towards the 
Skytliiaus and feed on human flosh.^ Here nomad tribes of In¬ 
dians also wander. Tliore are some who state that these nations 
tonoli on tho Cicones and Brysari," Now * Con®' and ‘ Chicon®’ are 
also read for ^Cicones,’and ‘Con®* and can only refer to tboKnnets of 
Kunaor, wliicb is known to the Tibetans nsKunu. Tbo Attacori are 
the XJttara Kurus of the Hindu books, probably as already suggested 
inhabitants of the hilly country beyond Kashmir, Near them 
were tbo Phruri, a sub-division of the Sakss at one time, in Yarkand 
and to be identified with tho Phannaa of Indian writers, and the 
Tochari or Turuslikas, a branch of the Tueh-ti who gave kings to 
Kashmir, Tho Casiri arc one with the Klmslras, a tribe of tho 
Khasas, who are mentioned in tho Mahabhnrata thus :—“Abhiras, 
Daradas, Kasmirns with Pattis, Khasiras, Antacharas (or bor- 
doroi’s),” clearly showing their position in tbo bills to the west of 
the Jumna. The nomad tribes may bo identified with the Pattis 
of sPiti and tho Brysari with tho people of BasAbr, The state¬ 
ment that the Casiri feed on human flesh is merely an allusion 
to the name Yaksha® by which the Khasas were commonLy 
known in ancient times. Wo know that they were numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Kashmir which is named from them and not 
from the mythical Kasyapa and undor the name Yakshas were 
employed by Asoka not only to build his great cliaityaa but also as 
mercenaries, Tliey were found also in Kipin, to Avhich the Kabul 
valloy belonged® and in Glaudliiira. 

In his chapter on India, Pliny gives a general view of tho 
position and sizo of India and of the sources of his information. Ho 
brings us first from the Indus to tho (3-anges and thence to Patna. 
He then adds :— 

** Tho nations vhom it maj not be altogether inopportimo to mention after 
puslu^ tho Euodian monntaliia, a cross range ojE-wliioh is called ‘^'Imaua," a word 

* Jam Indoruin Casiri, intromiis aJ Stwlhas versi, bumania corporibua tcs- 
cuntur, ' Wilson, Vi, 83; the poopleof KnBltinir are feuown to tbo present 

day amoDgat their uclghbuura as Boalilriia, not Kaamiias. ’liid. Ant IV, 

101 , 141 . 
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Ti'liich Ill the Iniigimgo of the antivea signifleH 'snowy/ me the Iflnri, tlio Cosyri, 
the Izi, nml upon tlio chain of mountains, the Chisiotosngi witli nnmerons peoples 
v?h\cU hnvo the surnamo Hrachoinnso, among whom nirc the Mnccoenlinitro. TneTO 
are alao the i ivera Prinns ami Cmuns,! which Inst iloivs into tlio IJangcH, both of 
them being navigable streams Tlio nation of the GaUiigra comes ncareet to the 
scanuJ above tliem aic the Mamlei ami the Miilli. In the toiritovy of tlie last- 
nauieA peoiilc la a momuiuii calleil Mallus; tlio bQun.'lavy of Lliia vcgiou Lb the 
Gnnge^i " * * Tlio last nation situate on the Ganges ifl that of Hie (iniiganilm Ca- 
liagic” ■*'*'< In the Ganges there isnii island^ of veiy coiiBiilcmb'c size, inhiibited 
by a single mtlon ; it is cillcilModognlingn.” ’* *■ The countiy ot the Duidrc is tlie 
most proilnctivc of gold, that of the Setm of silver •» # ■# >i- » Tiie iiioimtaiii 
lacos between tlio Iiuliis ami the Joiuancs aic tlic Cesi, the Gotrlboni who dwell in 
the forests (i’lhiesii es), mH after them the Mi-gnlla*, whoso king possesses fiOO ele¬ 
phants and an army of horse and foot, the nninbers of wliU'h nic niiknowii, then 
the Cliiysei, tlio I’aiaHaugie and tlioAsniugi, nliose territory is infested by wild 
tigers, those people keep m niniB, 30,000 foot, 300 clephmils aii l 800 horse, 'i'lioy 
aro Loinidcd by the iiver Indus nml cncirctciibya range of monntiliis anddcscus 
"or a distance of 023 tulles llelow these deserts arc the Diwi and Surl.” 

Tlio airangomenfc hero is somowliat coofusiiig. Pliny mentions 
(ho Kaliiifftc, apparently the people of tlio coast of Coroinainlel, 
tlien the Srarundiii or Rlandiii, the people about Benave.s, nnci then 
.the Malli or Miiltuuis. luijuis is derived from llic Sanskrit ■ Hiina- 
vab' as Emodus Is from ' Him'idri,' both menninw sno\vv* ?Tis Isari 
and Cosyi-i lierc can only bo the Bry.'-ari and Oasiri of the prccocl- 
in^ quotation. Next to tlie east in tlio hills comes tlie Izi, who 
may lio identified with a tiihe in ilio l\Iahdblinrala cailotl IjiUiis 
who are named betwoei? the Swrasoiuis or people of i\Iiitliui a, and cho 
KiinyalcA^^iinns, Tilabhaias, Suinfrus and MfuJIiiiinntta.s, which last 
sue one with the Ka&hiiu'ras.® Thoso Tjikiib lived itose to the 
(ylii.siotosar/i, also called Chirotosagi ov Kiiatakas along the lower 
course of the Ganges in Gaihwal: the upper portion of tlie same 
river being occupied by Brahman colonies and Maeoa or Maga 
ICalingns, a name probably oonnoeted with the Mriga tribe of 
Erahniaus vv)io are reciortled as tho Brahmans of SAka-dwipa iu the 
Purfuias. We have moreover iu the Vamlia-sniihita the n.imo 
“ MUgadhika-kalinga” occurring between Patichala and Avartta. 
Now PaiiL'linlii is clearly the middle DuAb and Avartta is the same 
as the Hcortn of Ptoloai v, a town of tlie Tauganoi, so that MAgadhika- 
kaliiiga must i efer to the country on the upper course of the Junina 
or of the Ganges, nioro correctly called Kylindrino by Ptolemy, 

^ The ToiiH below Altnlmbiid noiu Punnsa and lli«' Ken. * Mmidneii'i 

orMnngcr. ^ They include tlic Kiuicta, nlio to ihiK iliiy arc diviiled into 

Khasiyas niul Baos. 
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Tho country of the Dardaj lay along tho upper Indus— ^mh-/ontihua 
vero Indi Daradrce ei horum montana aupereminani’— a tvcaot cole- 
bratecl then as in the timo of Hwen Thsang for its gold-wnshiugg, 
and the Sotfe are tbo people of Waziri-rupi or ‘fcho silver country’ 
of Llio \7nzirs’ in Britisli Kulu. Ptolemy places a city called Sa 3 ta 
in his trails* IIiin61«yan tract near Aolmsia regio or the country’ 
of tho Kliasas. Tho Cosi named first amon^t the mountaiueors aio 
clearly tho Kiiasasj with them aro tho Cetrihonid a name of which tho 
first part may be compaveil with tho Oliatriaioi of Ptolomyj and who 
occupied the tract south of Shaikliavati and therefore with (ho Kshat- 
riyaSja tribe (not a esiste) mentioned in the I’lirduag, The remaining 
nainos must bo assigned from the context to llio lower Indus valley 
or its neighbourhood. The outcome of this iiiqnii’y is that accord¬ 
ing to Pliny the Kluisas occupied the counfciy fiir to tho west of their 
present location in Kumaou and Nopil, and that the Kiiitnkas with 
tho Tangaiias hold the country botwooutho Tons and tho Sarda. 

It is, however, to Ptolemy that tbo student of ancient geography 
owos his greatest debt. He was born about 
87 A.D. and died in 105 A,D., having 
completed his groat work about 151 A.D. Ho defines cis-Gaiigotic 
India ns tho country to the west of tho Ganges as far as its coii- 
flnenco with tho Sarju to tho south of the Ghftzipur district. 
Although ho must havo known many more names, ho gives ns only 
three rivers as affluents of tho Ganges—yia., the Jumna, Sarju and 
Son, under the namos Diamana, Sarahoa and Soa. At the sources 
of tlio Indus ho place.? the Daradrm; at the sources of the Jhelain. 
Bavi and Chind,b wore tho Kasperaioi, and at the sources of tho Bids, 
Satlaj, Jumna and Ganges, tho Knliiulns, whose country was called 
Kylindrine. The first nrotlio people of Astor, Gilgii and the neigh- 
bonring countries; tho socond, tho people of Kashmir and of tho 
hill states between it and llio Satlaj, and tho third will bo the pooido 
of tho hills belwoou tho Satlaj and tho Ganges, Tho Kiilindas are 
mentioned in tho Mahabharata as inhabtling Iho upper valley of tho 
Gangc.s within the Himiihiya and they appear to have been indc- 
pendont of Kashmir. Between tho Bias and the Oltitidb was the 
Bmall state of the Paudavas, and on the lower course of tho Indus 
as far as tho ombouchuro of tho Narmada below Gnjint lay ludo- 
* TJic two last syllables clearly rotor to tlicSanfllcrit'uiOjff,’ ‘foicst.* 
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Skytbia. Tbe Ohfitriaioi held the tract aoiith of Shaikhfivati and 
the Gymnosopboi ooeupied in largo nnmbors tlio country near 
the sonrcea of the siicrod rivers. To tbe south in the uppoi' 
Duab were the DatichsBj who possessed three towns to tho west 
of tho Gangog—Koufca, Mnrgaia and Batankaiasara (Balesnr), 
and two to the east—Passala (Bisauli? and Orza. It ia strange 
that TCauauj ia not clearly indicated in any of these lists Ptolemy 
mentions only two nations on tho left bank of tho Ganges—the 
Tnnganoi and Maruudai. Tho Tanganoi were the most novthorn 
of all the peoples along the Ganges and they occiijiied also tho 
upper portion of the Sarabns or Sarda. They are mentioned in 
the Mahabhfirata^ thus'‘Kautikns, Tangunas, Paratanganas, 
northern and other fierce barbarians, Yavanas, Chinas,” and are 
placed by tho V6yu Pur&na and Bnmiiyaui'i amongst the moun¬ 
tain tribes in the north. South of the Tanganoi wore the Maruudai, 
who occupied a broad belt along tho Ganges from Borita® to 
its Goufiuenco with the Tfsta. They appear to have been a sin.all 
and warlike tribe who wore able to take and hold possession 
of the country near the great river, but w'oro not numorous 
enough to occupy the inner lands lying near the mountains nor to 
resist the power of Kashmir. Kassida or ICaslii belonged to tliis 
nation, who are regarded by "Wilford as a branch of the Indo-Sky- 
thians and iu fact tbe same as the Huuas. Thirteen kings of this 
dynasty aro said to have roigned in Northern India. In the Puifi- 
nas they aro ranked with tho Mlcobohhas or foroignera and aro 
considered to bo the Maryanthes of Oppian, who states that tho 
Gauges ran through their country. To the east of tho Tanganoi 
came the Tiikoraioi,^ Koraukaloi and Parsadai, and to the south of 
the Maruudai wore tho Gangarides in tho delta of tho Ganges. 

The information given by Ptolemy sliows us that in the second 
ceutuvy of our era, Eusfcera India comprisod the kingdom of 
Kashmir, which was bounded on tho north by tho snowy range ; 
on ihe south by the kingdom of tho Panduvas, and on tho east 
the boundary lino extended from Dehli to Mathura and then as far 
as BhupAI. in tho hills the Tanganoi, a sub-diviaiou of the ICiratas, 
held the oiitiro country from the Jumna to the S6i'da. In tlie 

1 Wilson, VII., 181. “LtiBHen Bii^scatB tliot Boi'ita may bo idontifled 

wttli lUI Datcli ^ Reyresc-nfced by the Tliakura of Nepfil,here tlio name of 

a tribe, not a caetc 
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coppoi'-plato grants presoi’vod at the temple of Pandulceswar near 
Biidrmdtli and noticed, hereafter, we find that one of them is ad¬ 
dressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapiira and another 
to those of the districts of Tanganapiira and Antat6nga and both 
bestow lands in Tanganapura on certain Brahmans coanocted with 
Badari. Some of these lands were bounded on the south by the 
Ganges, so that the district lay in or about the upper course of 
that river. Mention is made in one grant of BnddhAchal and 
Kakfisthnl, and the latter name will be the aamo ns the Kftk&olial- 
sthilu of the KediSra-khanda which lay near the confluence of the 
Bhjigiratlii and Alaknanda, so that we may safely place the district 
of Tanganapura^ on the upper course of the Granges and the 
Antai’Anga district in the dndb between the Bh/igirathi and the 
Alaknanda. Later on wo may trace the gradual eastward move¬ 
ment of these tribes of Kirdtas to Nepal, where wo find them at the 
present day, and perhaps the Tnnganoi in the name Tanhan,® whence 
come the brood of hilLponios called Tdngan; the Tlmkuraioi 
among.st the Thdkurs in Nopdl and the Kirdtas or Kirdnlis farther 
east. 

VVo shall now proceed to examine the ethnographical indica¬ 
tions afibi‘ded by the later Hindu records, 

Piiiiranik ethnography. . .1 -tr- i t> / n lU 

According to the Yislniu irurana, the 
KiiAtas lived to the east of Bhdrata, on the west the Yavanas, 
whilst in the centre dwelt the four castes ocoiipied in their respoc- 
tivo duties. Tho principal nations of Bhdrata'^ weie the Kurus and 
Punohiilas, in the miJdlo districts; the people of Kdmardpa in the 
oast; tho Pmidras, Kalingas and Mdgadhas in the south and in the 
oxtromo west, the Saurdahtrns, Suras, Abhivas, Arbudas, Kdriislias 
and Blalavas dwelling along the Pdripdtra mountains; tho Sauvirns, 
Saiudbavas, Hunas, Sdlwaa, people of Sdkala, Madras, Rdmas, 
Aiuba8litb[L8, Pdvasikas and others. From other sources, however, we 
can add to this very meagre list of countries and tribes. The Mah6- 
bhdrnta gives® tho names of tho inhabitants of the different coun¬ 
tries in one long list oominenoing with the Kurus, Panchdlfis and 

lAt tho timo of tlio grants In tho eighth or ninth century, Tapubau was In 
tlio K^irttikoyapiira district. * This name oontiuually occurs In the legends 
regarding tho disporsloii of tho Bd]p(it tilb(» after tlio Mnsalmnii invasion. 
“ nail's Wilson, VII,, 120. ^ By this name India proper Is intended, as 

no description is anywhere given o£ the other dlrlBionB. Hall’s Wilson, 

VII., 160. 
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Matlroyas] iben follow fcho JaiigalAs, Snrasonas, KiiHngafl, Bodluis, 
Alfilfls, Matsyaa, Karuslmaj BhojaSj Bfibilcaa, Vfita- 

dhanasj Abliii’iis, ValcriltapaB and Sakas, Videhns, MAga- 

dhas, ** BbavgaSj Kivatas, Sndeslitaa aiid tlio pooplo ou tho 
Yaniunnj Snkn'^, Nisli^das, Nisbadhas, ** Knsbmirag, Siiidliu- 
sanvintSj Giindbavas, ** Kuruvamakas, KiiAtas, Barbaras, 
Siddliiis, '*•* IVigartas, Siilwa'^etiis, Sakas, Taiiganas, 

Paratanganas, norbliern and otlior fiorc© biirbnriaiis (Mlocbolilias), 
Yavanaa, Cbinnp, Kainbojas, ferocious and uncivilised raoos, Sak- 
ridgralms, K.iilafcblias, Hiiiias and Parnsikas ; also Tlonianas,^ 
CliinaSj^ Dasamalikas, Sudras, Abliiras, Davadas, Kashmi- 

ras, with Pattis, Kba.siras and AiitachAras or borderers, 
tribes of Kirafas, Tamasns, Hansamargas, &q. This list'* is rory 
misatisfaotoiy owing to the repetition of tho same nnino in differont 
quarters and with different tribes preceding and following, an 
arrangement that can only be explained by supposing there weie 
colonies of the particular tribe scattoied over variong parts of India. 
If tlii.s theory be correct there were Saka colonies in Magadha, on 
the Jumna and in tho Knngra valley The Vardha-nanhita givo.s a 
more complete^ list and places in the north:—Kailiisa, Hiinavun, 
Vasuiiifm-giri, Uhanuslnndn,Kraiiucha-mcru, Uttara-kui’n, ICokaya 
■with its capital Girivraja (now Jaldlpur on tho Jlielain,®) Vasdti,^ 
Bhogaprastha (Hardwiir), Arjuimyana, Agnidlii'a, Adavsa,^ Aiita- 
radwipi (Duab), Trigarfcta,® (Kolkangra in Jahindliar), Tahora,® 
Tnrngfvma or Asvamukha,*® Kesadhara, Chipitnasika, Dnsoraka, 
Vatadhana, Saradlidnn, Takshasila (Taxila), Piiahkulavata (ou tlio 
Swdt river),Karnataka, Kantadhdna, Ambara, Madraka,^^ MAlava,’® 
Paulnva,^* Kachclihap* Daiida,^® Piiigalaka, Manahala, Kohain, 

* Can tUuBC Ue vepveRcnted by tho Unm dlrUion of the Siystbposh in Wainnetaiv 
or KafiriBtiin na it IS inoro commonly cnllcd. ’Probibly to be found in 

tbu SliiiiBof Astoi, Gilgit, nnd YHaanii. ^Thereai c nearly 230 iinnics, the list 

strung toi^uthci with little atlcrapt nt (Tescription eren by cpiilicte, ‘As, 

Res ,vni,,y4S oCunn Arch KcpIL.Hi Aflvapntl Kiiiftof Keknyn,St.Mar¬ 
tin, Etude sur b' Geogrnplite Greoiuc, &o, p 110,400. “Between the JUolani 

anil the InihiB, Sfc.Martin,/, er ,p. ISI ; WilHon,VIII, ■•GO. ^ This and the two 

following are In the Yniijfih In a passage quoted by Mnlr <IT, 400) Aiyavai ta is 
said to include the country cast of Adnrsn, wcatofKahikiivana, soutliof tliolliinu- 
rat niul north of Pniipiitva ®Ciinn Arch. Rep V. 148. ”Taiitcur, 

Attftk, ftii/, II. 7. i®'Ehis *«m 1 the five following namca refer to tho locality 

as nboimthng in banyan trees (^vnoi) or rtede (soru) or prickly buslits (/mn/u) or are 
nicknames, lioiHC-fucc, &e. ** Mndra-desa, the plain country between the 

JliclaniaiultliellaTi. ^^Adirisionof tlieFaojiib i' Tliu I’lirii country 

!•* Wilson, VII IG4 This and the following six names ai'O nsaigimblc to the 

minor hill-states of the Ranifib; Kolinia is the counlry of the Koblls, a Knln tribe j 
Satakais Wazin llnpi in Kiiln, celebrated for it^ sitm, niid Matidar^a Is Maudi. 
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Sivtakfi, Mftudfivyfij Blintapura, Ganilhdraj’ Yasovat?, Hoinatfila, 
Rnjanyn, Kacliarn, Gravya, Yaudlioyaj^ Samcya, Syiiinaka, Kshema- 
flni'tta. To the north oast (north-west ?) is Monika, Naslita-vhjya,^ 
Pasupala, Kira, K.'slimira, Abhi&ara/ Darada,^ Taiigann,® KuliUa 
(Kuln), Saui’itya, Vanar.a-slitia, Bralimapura (Bhilgiruthi valloy), 
])iirvada, AmaravAim, Rajyu-kiratca, China, Kauliiida,'^ Palava, 
Lola, Jatadliara, Knimlia (ICiuiaor), Khasa, Ghosha, Ivanchikn, 

‘ ICkakiiriKi, Suvarnaldin, Vnsiulhaun, Givishta, Pauvfiva, Cliivara, 
Nivasina, Ti'iiietm, JMunjiuln, Soma and Gsuulharv'n. Again it is 
said that Lho Praslliuhis, M.ilavas, Kaikcyas, Dasiirnas aiul XJshi- 
iiarnsdiink oF the wiiteta of the Uavi, Jliulain and Cliinilb. Between 
tlie Sindhu and Mathni-aon tlio Jumna is Bhamta mid the Sauviras, 
>Siiglinii, Divya, Satadru, the eonntry of Ihimata, Sakava, Traignih- 
ta, Piinrava, Aniba.slita, Dhanya,^ Yniidlieya,” Sfirn.svata, Arjunn- 
yana, Matsya, Aiddluiginma, Ila.st3’Hsva|nira, Mangalya, Piuishtikn, 
S.ikta, KCiniiiya. 

Those dry Usts of namts aro useful, autl If wo had more of them 
iicciiratoly icoordcd without any omendalioiis from authors or edi¬ 
tors, wa might bo able to draw some ilelinito oonclusioiis fiom an 
examination of Llioin winch AvonkI throw liglit on many a doubt¬ 
ful point, They nro iiocossnry boro to show the connection 

Identification of tho betwoontho countiios and trilms mentioned in 
nanioB of coiaiti'ics and tjjQ recoixls and thus afford some little aid to 
identiHcntion. "Whoa wo find gionps of 
conntrios or tribes always ouuineratod togofelior and the same or 
similar epitlietfa applied to them and sonietiniea the locality of one or 
more indicated, wo may reasonably assume tlio position of tlie 
icniaindor to He in tlie same direction. We shall tlioreforo take up 
tlicse names and endeavour to identify as many as we can, omitting 
those wliicli aro already noted ns well as those whicli do not belong 
to upper India and very briefly noticing the names of places and 
peoples outside the HirnAlaya. Taking up the lists of the Vishnu 
Pnmnn, we have no difficulty in assigning the Kurus to the trnofc 

1 Peslmwar valley *Thc Jiid district on tlio lower course of tlio 

Jlieltim. ^ Ncist or Jagalsukh in tlic upper valley of tlio Bins, tlie anclont 

scat of the P/ila Rajas of Kuln . wo may note tliut Knlii is still called Kiilantn by 
the people ami lienee the Khlshi to of II won Thsnug and Kulnttlias of the PurnnfiB, 
■•Known to tho Greeks aa the country of Abianres; WIIbou’s Ariana, p 190: 
Occinn with Darvn as Bdrvdbhl&nrn and lies between Mkrri ami (lie Murgula pass ; 
Ciiun. Arch. Hep 11., 23. ® SaTxIIst&a. ® In Gnvhwfil, p. 334. 

7Tlio Kylliidrino of Ptoloray, ^Dlmni in tho CMtorn lialf of the liiglilanflB 

between iho Jhclam and the Indus. ^ South of Uhnni. 
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about Tlianesar west of the Jumua, kuown to tlio present day ns 
Kurulcshetra.^ The Pfiuchaltis® were tho people of the middle 
DuAb extending across tbo Jmnna to Uie Obambal. KAtnariipa^ 
is the north-eaatern portion of Bongal «aiid tlie adjoining part of 
Asdm. Tbe Pumiras^ lived in Bengal proper and the southern 
part of Beliiir, the Jungle Mahals and .adjacent tracts. Kalinga® is 
tho sea-coast westwards from tho Granges to some distance along 
the coast of Coromandel. Magadha is Behar. The Saur^shtras® 
hold the poninaula of Grujiat. The Suras and Abbtras^ are asso¬ 
ciated together in the Mahdhhdrata and Hariviiasa and appear to 
have been a pastoral people in the nppei’ portion of the norbh-west- 
orn Panjdb represented by the Ahirs and Gwtllas of the present day. 
They are none other than the Sds and Abavs of the classical writers, 
and the fiist name is one with tho subdivision of the Sakas. Pto¬ 
lemy places the Abhlras on tho upper Indus as a powerful tribe. 
These AbMras spoke a dialect of Prakrit, for we may refer to them 
the rustic speech called Abhirika, which is classed by Ohandideva 
with the SdkAri, Sdbari and Utkali or language of Orissa. Tlia com¬ 
mentator on the Kdvi/aohandHkoj a work on poetry, expressly cites 
tho language of tbo Abhiras as an example uf tho rustic dioleota of 
Prdkrit. WiLsou counoRts tho Arbudas® with Mount Abu in lldjpu- 
tdna, a celebrated place of pilgrimage amongst the Jainas. Tho 
KArdshas® aud Malavas oocnpied portions of tho Punjab, for tho 
lattei' arc eaumarated by the author of the [^ard/ia-saiihita amonast 
the tribes who drank of the waters of tho Ravi, Jholam and Ohinab. 
A colony of thorn may, at a subsequent date, have emigrated to 
Malwa and given to it their name. Next come the Sauviras^® 
between the Indus and the Jhelam, UiSually called Siiidu-Sauviras 
and tho Saindbns in Sindh. Tho double title oocur.s in tho Malm- 
bharata as tho name of one of the chief bribes engaged in the 
g]’0nt war who are placed by the RAm/iyana in the west and by 
the Purniias in the north. The Hiinaa are identified by some with 
tbo Huniyas of the present day in Tibet, but hero there can be u<. 

• Muir, II, 405. * Wileon, VII., W4 ; Goz , IL, 09. Wilaon,c. 

^Muinllj-lO Wilfion, VII,, 170. ®Wilfioii VII,,10CI;J A. S. Ben , IfiSI. 

2fl.3 ®Tliotiinfl’I’rlaBep, 1., 394: Arch Eo|J. West India, 1874-76 ?Goltl- 

sWeker, Sana Diet, 299; Mmr, IT., 4fi. ® Wilson. 1 . e. VII., 132. «Sc 

cftllerl f i oni ICai uaha, n aon of Mana Vaivnaw-ata : they occupied tho bade of the 
Vindlijan range at ono time and may posaibly bo identiflccl uith tliu Oliryaui 
of Pliny. Jliv/, 168. They arc frequently mentioned in tho older rtcordo. 

Ciinn. Arch, Rep., II., 14 , 
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doubt but tliat the name rofora to a Panjdb Iribo. The Salwas^ 
be)d Rftjnslban and Sakala is the Sangaln^ of Alexander and tlie 
capital of Mnclra op the Panjab between the Jbelam and Lho Indus, 
elsewhere known partly aa Ihiihaara. The llamas^ belong to the 
counfci’y of Pamata, which as wo havo seen lay closo to the Sidlaj, 
and the Anibashtlias aro the Ambastai of Ptolemy and are placed 
by Goldstuckei"* in the middle Panjab, and all agicQ that the PAra- 
silcas® are tlio people to tho west, of and adjoining the Indus Thus 
ends the list given by tho autliors of the Yishnii Parana and which 
in IVilson’s opinion applies to the political and geographical divi¬ 
sions existing about the ora of Christianity. It is also mentioned 
that tho Ynvaiias lived to tho ivest and there can bo little doubt that 
by this iiaino tho Baklriiiu Greeks are intended. To tho east lived 
tho KinUaSj who may undoubtedly bo identified with tho race of 
the same which govomocl the Nopdl valley, and of whom wo shall 
have more to say horeaftor. 

Wo .shall now turn to tho lists given in the Maliuhharata, omit¬ 
ting those names which have already been 
Maiiabli lata. identified as well as those regarding which 

no indications tliat can bo relied upon, exist. Tho Surnsonds® were 
the pooplo of Mivtlivim, tbe Suvasoul of Avrian, and avo placed in the 
MaliAbliarata in one place before tho Kiilmgas and again between 
the Tiragrohas and Ijikas or Itikasaud Kanyakdgimas (Kannnj) and 
once more in the north. Tho Bodbns or Bahyas are suijposed to be a 
tribe of Contral India and the Mdlas^ to have been in Olihatrsgarh. 
There appear to have hoen twoMatsyas, one oomprising Dinajpurand 
Kucli-Bilmr called southern Matsya, and a tribo of the same name 
in tho north with a capital at on the Banganga some forty- 

six miles north of Jaipur.® Tho Bhojas* belonged to the Yadava 
race and had their settlements on the Vindhyiin range. Tho 
Bablkns^‘ wero a people of tho PanjAb and the Vdfcadhaiias were 
a northern nation, though Nakula place.? them in the west, Vidoha 
is Tirluib and the Bhargas aro an eastern people subdued by Bhl- 
ma. ‘ Tho people on tho Yamuna’ would appear to bear the trans¬ 
lation, ‘ tho peoplo on or about mount YAmum,’ an eastern mountain 
according to the RdmAyana. NishAdliasaremountniiieora or foresters 

^Wilson,?, c., 135. * Cuim. ArCh, Uep. II, 192} As lies. XV , 107. 

sSeep. 330 4SanB.Diet.,p.401. « Wilson, A lao “ Wil- 

floii,/c., IDO. 151 , *Oiiun. Arch, Uep., II •» }) “Wil- 

Bon, ?.c., p. 277, 
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in genernl niid inny licro stnnd for the I’iiropnuibados and tlid) 
Gauclhiiras are tlio people about Pealmwnr. The Tauganna are the 
Tangauoi already noticed and aro lioro called BIloclichlia&, 

Tlio Damdas are tlio offc-noticod people of Gilgit and Aator and 
tile Pattis aro probably the j^eoplo of Piti or Spiti. Tlie Kliasbiras 
are the Casiri of Pliny, a sub-division of the Kliasaa like tho 
Kimus. Passing on to the nainea in tbo Vcij'dlia-'Sanliita e find 
after Tangana coinca Kulu and Sauritya on tho upper Tons, tlion 
the country of forosta, a name applicable to the country about tho 
Junuia to the preaeut day. Then wo have Hwen Tlisang’s Bi’ah- 
mapura in the Blifiglrathi valley. Next comes Darvada or the 
J)uru countiy near Almorn, neiir which is Amarnvana or tho 
aaci’ccl groves of tho nnoient Jagesar, and then tho country of tho 
P/ijya-KiiAtas, of whom and tlie Kliasns \yq resorvo tbo notice. 
Wilford givoa tho name Sumapliala as tliat of tho country at (ho 
source of tbo Ganges, considering it to be one with Clio maptin, llie 
Tibetan name for lake Blanasaroviira, but tliis identificiition is not 
clear. In one place Sumaphalais preceded by Miidbura and llasaka 
and is followed by Salila-uiiini, luivaua, Snnklia, Blaiiktika, Abja, 
Mandfddui and Uttara Pandya or northern Pandya, which is tradi¬ 
tionally situate in the northern hills. TheMancUikini river flows from 
Kod6rnutb, connected with which iboreare so many Piindava tradi¬ 
tions. Braliinapnr.a is also mentioned in the Bldrlcaiidoya Puriina 
olosG to Vanarashtra on tho one side and Ekapada,^ Khasa and 
Suvarna-blui mi on tho other. KImsa is horo clearly Kumaon and 
Suvarua-blidmi tho Suvarna-gotra of HweiiTli&ang identified here¬ 
after vvKh the Nari-khorsum district of Tibet lying to the north of 
ICumaon and Qarhwdl, Out of all these names, the only ones that 
we are justified by tradition and fact in connecting with tlieso hills 
are the K-haeus, Kiratas, Iltljyakii'fit.a9, Sakas, N6ga8 and Hiinas,^ 
and these wo reserve for a more minute and .searching investigation. 

Iij tlio proceding review of the literature bearing on tbo early 
history of tho Tlimdhiyn we have cnclea- 
^ vourod to show that whilst liMiig between 

* Tlic Ekns (U'O n fitll-tiibc nkin to tfte Kiritas ami me now only foniiiT iti 
Nepal. *Theli6ii'8 of the liiscriptioiiR are ulearly a powortiil tii1)e oi 

tho pluvna defeatiil hy iltHiOluTn Gnpta at. lUe battle oL Mimalian. I'ov tlic 
bpcciilatioiis roi'iiriliiiB tho uouiiocttoii hetaoen tlie liiiniyaB and the llnpyavfl 
sec IJydc Clail. 1 ! on tinj itiiijaliiynn uiigiu un'l eouucctiun of tlio Magyar and 
Ugi iaii in J. a ntli, Iiiet, Vli , 44 
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the Iiuliis and the Saras^vati, tlie Aryans had but little knowledge 
of tliG Kiimaon Himdlaya, As they approaohed the Gauges their 
ioforniatioii becomes more complete, and though we have no topo¬ 
graphical details until we reach the period of the later Pinauas, yet 
wo may gather from the older writings that tho souicea of tbo 
great rivora were afc a very early period, held sacred. Wa also 
loarn that tlio hills and forests of northern India were occupied by 
tribes regarded more as degraded members of iho Aryan stock 
than as aliens in race. That they had attained to a certain dogroo 
of civilisation in somo resirecfcs superior to that reached by the 
Aryans of the Vedas j they lived in forts and walled towns and 
wore versed in tho uses of drugs and Jenow how to smelt ores. ^ Jn 
the later lists wo infer from the recognized position of some the 
probable locality to bo assigned to others, and that in the northern 
Himdlaya wore found tho D&radas, Knslimiras, Kninbojas, Gand- 
Itaras, Ohinaa, Sakas, Yavauas, Huuas, Ndgaa, Khasas and Ki- 
rdtaa, Tho first four have been already identified as north-western 
tribes and the Olifuas as represonting the people of Gilgit, Aster 
and Yftssan. Wo next come to tho Sakas, to whom local tradition 
points as one of the earliest ruling races in the Kiimaon hills, In 
one of the many currmia legends^ handed clown to us by the early 
writers it is said that the Y.avanns, Sakas and shiular triboa wore 
ci'catcd from the tail of the wonder-working cow Kamadhonu, and 
that tho KirAtas and similar tribes wera formed from her sweat, 
excremout and urine, a subtle distiucLion implying grades in de¬ 
gradation, and further that the Sakas and Yavanaa belonged to tho 
superior class, it may also teach us that this difforonce was in¬ 
tended to distinguish between the degraded Aryan and die aufcoc- 
thonous tribes, or rather those of the early immigrations. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Niigas, KirAtus and 
XChasas entered India by tlie same route as 
the Aryas, and that tho Kiratns were tho 
first to arrive, tlien the Nagas and then the Kliasns. Tho eai'Jieafc 
notices regarding the Kiratas bring thorn as fur westu'iird as the 
Jumna in tho first century. Local tradiuon in I^epnl gives them 
an eastern extension to Bhutan and at n very early date blioy hold 
the NepAl valley. Twenty-nine names® of kings of this race are 
' In tho Ilorndynna, ’ Wrighl’# Ncjni!, pp 89. lUO, 3 2. 
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given in tbe IocrI history of Nop&l. We have colieckocl the names 
of foui’teou rulers attiibuted to the Khasa race in Kali Kuinaon 
whicli are so aimilar in character that there can bo little doubt of 
a close connection between thorn. IndoeJ, the community ii^ man¬ 
ners and religion betwoon the different divisions of ihe sniiko-wor- 
shipping tribes would alone show a common origin and wiH also 
explain how they nil insensibly blend one with the other. In the 
lists of peoples given in the Vishnu Pnrana,^ we have already seen 
that the Kirilfcas or Kimtis are said to have occupied tho country to 
the east of Bhiirata as the Tavanas dwelt tho west. In the Maha- 
bhArata we find them to occur with llic Jiingala.s /or ‘ dwellers in 
thickets’), Kuruvavuakas (or * dwellora in the ICuvu jungles’) and 
Barhams in one place, and again we have ‘ Kii'utas, Tainnsns’ and 
‘Kir/ttas Sndeshfcns and people-near tho mount called Yamuna’. All 
these indications® agree with tho position already arrived at on tho up¬ 
per Jumna and Ganges. TheTamabaa are tho people of the Tons of 
‘ dark river’, so called from tlie effect of tbe fore&tfi on its banks and 
itself an affluent of tho yamiina or Jumna. Tho Kiuilas aro also 
joined with the Sakas and Savjiras as Dosyns,® niul in the BiimAyana 
they aro described aa “with shaip-pointcd huir-knots, gold-colourod 
and pleasant to behold.” It was as a Kiratn that Rudra appeared 
to Arjuiia in the valley of the Ganges. Tho local annals of NopAI 
.ascribo to the Kiriitas a dyija.sty that ruled in the valloy for ton 
thousand years iu the Dwapaia Yug, wlieie ako theva waa a cele¬ 
brated aettlcmoufc of the Witgas, and after expelling an AMr family 
they continued in tho valley and wore rulers of Nopitl when Asoka 
visited it in the third contmy before Christ. I7o are fiirtlior told 
that they previously lived to tho ooat, but that fchoy removed to 
Suprabba (Thankot) to the west of the valley before establishing 
themselvcsin Nepiil.^ Tlie Kimtasai’onowashovb, flat-faced people, 
powerfully built and are Buddhists in religion. From Dr. Camp- 
boll wo learn that on tlie frontier between Sikkim and Nepal they 
aro regarded as gonerically one with the Limbus. According to him, 
the sub-divisions of tho tracts inhabited bj- tho Limbds aro two in 
ninnber:—Kirant-des, extending from the Dud-kosi to tho Armi 
i’iver oast atid the Limhii-dos fiom the Ariin to tho Konki. Usiuo’ 

iWilBon, VII,iao, »7fi,l8'7. ^Muir, II., .m,'loi. 

'Wtiglit’s Nepill, p ea, IQB, no, .SJS: Bce also J. A. S. Cen., 1840, p. 703, 76fl. 
1868, 44G. 
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the tribal nnmo ‘ Limbu* in ila extended sonsoj we have the Jlimg 
uud Eai clivisioiig, tlio first of wliioh carries us back to the Hunaa 
and the Hingn of the Marlcandeya-Pnr^ua. This identification is 
strengtlioncd by the marked Mongolian features of tho people who 
owing to their isolated position have Lad littlo intovcouvso with 
Aryans or Aryanised tribes and presorvo the original typo intact. 
We cannot ho wrong in assigning those Kirantis'* to tho Kviafcas 
of whom wo havo recorded so inuchj but they have no conneotion 
in appoaranoe, langnago or religion with any important section of 
tliG people now inhabifcauts of the tract between the Tons and the 
Sitrda. 


Edjyft'KinUag. 


Wo have, however, in the name ‘ B{yyft*Kii*ita’ possibly a liv¬ 
ing link between the Kiratas of somewhat Tibetan physique and the 
Khasas of equally pronounced Aryan form 
and habits, if we can connect them with the 
Bajis of Askotin Kiimaon. Tlie ViO'dlia-(>anltila places the K^jya- 
Kirfltasbetwcen Amaravana and China or between Jagesar and Tibet, 
and the title will either mean tho princely Kiralas or llio Kirntns 
of ‘ Rujya.' It 1ms been observed that Kinnnon and KnrUikeyapui'a 
are called * JIdjya' in tho Pandukeswar inscriptions, moaning liter¬ 
ally the kingdom ; but this, however, is merely a coincidence and, 
as we shall see, no weight can bo attached to it, as it belongs to a 
foi'inula common to many inscripliona in the iiills and plains. The 
important fact is their position in tho list and the IniowJedgo that 
ICiriitas once lived to the west and east of tho present settlement of 
the Edjis in Askot on tho Kdli. Tho Rnjis have often been noticed 
by etlmographors whoso spooulalions have been based on a few lines 
in a report of Mi'. Traill.* It is thora said that the Rajis “ represoiit 
themselves as descendants ofoneof the aboriginal princes ol’Kuinaon 


who with his family fled to the Jungles to escape the destruction 

1 It hfis Ijepn nttomiited to cooiiect tiicni wjtli tlie Kntyurs, but the argument 
is not worth stating licrc. According tollodgeon, the alpine hnsln of tlic Sopt 
Kniisiha or country of the seven Kobib was the original sent of tlioiClrilntlH, who 
nre idoiiliflcii by him with the clasaical Chrhato, a once dominant aiid powerful 
race, though they havo long since Biiccnmbed to the political fliiprcnincy of other 
racoa—first tlio MnlcwnnU and then the GorklifiliB.” The Kliniitis nre now num- 
beied nnioiigat the Llinbii tribes of tho central region of the Enatcni Hlnialajra. 
Crimpboll cousulora the word 'I»imbfi‘ a corruption of ‘ Ekthonibn,* tlie correct 
deiiouiinntion of the people and generally used by foreigners to designate tlio 
whole population of tho conntiy between tUo Dwd-koai and the Mechi, except 
siicli aa belong to the woIl'Diurkcd tribes ol tho Murmia, licpcbna and Uliotlyns, 
who aro Buddliisis, and tlio ParbiitiyBB, who nre Brahiiinnical in leliglon. 
^Firat ComtniBslouor of Kumaoii, in hiB Statistical nccouut of Kumnon ; Ecpoit 
onKnmnoDjpp. 10 ,67: As. Res., XVI., I 60 « 
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tliveateued by an usurper. Under the pretension of royal origin, the 
Msvatsor Rnjis abstain from offering to any individual,wbalover his 
rank, tho usual eastorii salutation.” Hq also states that tliaro is “ a 
total dissimjlifcudo of Jaiigunge” between the Riijis anclKumaonia and 
that the Doms may have boon doscoiidod from fclioso Bdjia, tho 
former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost black, 
with crisp curly hair inclining to wool.” This is the only account 
that has ever been given on any authority rogardlug the Bajis, yet 
Professor Bitter found in it confirmation of the opiiiiou tliat a 
negro race may have been among tho aborigiual iuhabitaiits of Lho 
Hiinfilaya and Kueu-lun.^ There is no foundation for lho state¬ 
ment that the Doms have onriy hair inclining to wool. Out of 
hundreds that have come under notice not a single ono can be said 
to havo any negroid chavaoteristio, though many nro of an ex¬ 
tremely dark complexion like the other similar servile castes 
in tho plains. Dr. Pritchard* conjecfcm’cd that tho Bajis would bo 
found to reaemblo the other numoroua aborigiual tribes found along 
the Hiindlayan boi’der, all possessing the physical character of the 
Bhotiyas in general and very unlike tho Doms.” Dr. Latham,'* 
too, expresses his conviction that the Bnjis are the equivalents to 
*‘tlie Gliepang of NepAl.” 

Tlie only information that can here be added regarding the 
BAjis has been fai'iiished by intelligent natives of Kiimaon who 
havo fallen in with tho tribe during thoir visits to tho Askofc forests 
and the following short extract from Captain H. Strachoy’s journal 
at Qarjjia ghat:—“ The RajbAri Karinda (agent) caught two of 
the JSanmanvs, the wild men of Ohipnla, for my inspection. I saw 
nothing very remarkable about them except an expression of 
alarm and stupidity in their faces and they are perhaps darker and 
otherwise more like lowland Hindustanis than tho average Ilumaon 
Palifti’is.” They manufacture wooden howls for sale and live 
under temporary huts, frequently moving from place to place 
amidst the jungles of Ohipnla j their principal subalatenco being 
certain edible sorts of wiki plants and what game thoy can catch, 
and iliey occnsionally got presents of cooked food from tlie villagers. 
They have a dialect of their own, but some of them can coinmunicatd 
with their civilised neighbours in Bab^rt Hindi.” The scanty 

^ Eesonrclics, &c., 3rd od., IV., 20^ 231. ’Etluiolg^y of 

tbe Britleh Colonics, p. 132. ^ jDtjmQjogy of luclin, pp. 11, 16, 
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vooabniary of the Rdji lauguago that has becu collected suppoi'ts 
the ooiuicction' witli tho iribes of Nopal suggested by Dr, Latham. 
It is a mistake to suppose that tho B/ijis are confiiied to tho few 
families repi-osentiiig themiulCumaon, for tiiere exists informutiou 
which may be considered iruatwortliy that Rdjis arc numerous 
along tho foot of tho hills below the province of Doti, tho most 
westerly district of NepAI, and tin’s brings thorn to the locality 
assigned by BIr. Hodgson to tho ChepAng,vt 2 f, tlie forests of Nep^il 
Avest of the great valley, and therefore betAVoon the Kiiantis and 
the Kiiasiyas. JTroni their language it would appear that they are 
of ordinary aboriginal stock like the Kirkntis^ a still further reason 
for identifying them Avith the Rajya-Kiiiitas of the Purhiias. 

The Rajis themsolvos say that they are of Hindu origin. That 

Avhoii the world began tliero Avero two Rnj- 
CiiBtoruB of the Kajifl. , o « , ,, ,, 

put brotnera, oi whom tuQ elclor Avas a 
hunter and lived in the jungles, whilst the younger cultivated the 
ground and had a fixed abode. Tho younger brother recoivod the 
government of the world and said to his elder brother, “ there can¬ 
not be tAA'o Rdjas in one eoimtry,” and aceovclingly the elder brother 
retired to tho forests and his descendants are now called Rajis, who 
neither cultivate the ground nov live in permanent dAvellinga, 
The Rajis aro said to have their own peculiar gods, but they also 
Avorship those of the Hindus and, like the people of JSutnaou, and 
iudeod of tho entire Hiin&layn, attribute great power to the local 
deities, sprites, goblins and deified men. Tlioy bury thoir dead® and 
their only funeral cei'emony is said to be this, that for ton days 
after death they every night place out in the open air vessels of rice 
and Avator for the dead. The Bodo and DliimfUs to the oast also bury 
thoir dead, but tho Liinbusfirst bum thoir dead and then bury tho ashes. 
Tho fornioi' are allied to the Easiyas of Aadin, and amongst the latter 
are inoluded tho KirAntia of Nepdl. Honesty^ and chastity they hold 
in great honor. They hide tlieir women from all strangers, declaring 
that they are of royal moe and must not beaoeii. They seem to be 
almost omnivorous and are said to approve especially of the flesh 
of the groat hxngx'ir movikQy, They support themselves chiefly by 

1 Traill mentioned ( 182 S) only tAvmty famllicB and Captain II Straohey 
states that lie was informed timt dicra were only five or bIx fauiillce ( 184 ( 1 ). 
®In this xicciiliarlty was rccognlacd one of the marks difiHaguiBhing the Dnsyiis 
of tlio VedaB, ^ For many of tiiese facts lOgarding^Jio RAjls I am Indebted 

to a uoti3 by Sir J, Strflcliey, 
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hunluig and fis^iing and ttiey* get wliat grain they recpiro from Iho 
Ivbasiyas, giving in retnrn ^YoodeIl implements of husbandry and 
vessels which they manufacture with, some skill. There seeing no 
reason for supposing with Mr. Traill that there is a coniieotion 
botwoon the Rfijis and the Dorns. The former are certainly very 
tar from holding such an opinion and profess the greatest contempt 
for the Dorns : so that if one of that class enfceis the dwelling of a 
EAji, tbo place must be purified with water brought from twoiity- 
' two different places, Thex’e are twentv or thirty families of Xlft.ji8 
in ibo eastern parts of Kumaon, chiefly in purgana Askot, and a 
fs\7 families live noai' Jageswai' in Olmugarkha, the ancient Amara- 
vana. The latter aeam to be gradually becoming extinot, and they 
say themselves that they have never prospered since, forsaking tho 
customs of their race, they began to cultivate the soil. The Riuvnts 
mentioned by Mr. Traill are said to be llujis who have settled thorn- 
selves in villages and to whom are attributed the various petty 
dynasties of eastern TCiiinioa who preceded the Chands. *We 
shall see hereafter that these Rawats are mentioned in inscriptions 
as svell as in. tradition, and that their country is called Rhjya. A 
olass^ called Liil inhabiting tho same tract lias similar traditions, and 
both still occupy gcvaml villages in KtiU ICmnaou. As they 
seem to bo dutinot from the Khasiya population, it is not impro¬ 
bable that the tradition may bo true which declares that they were 
formerly Rojis and that both represent the anciout Riijya-Kirjltas 
of the Ptirdnas, one class preserving many of its old onstoms, wliilsfc 
the others has almost merged in the KUasiya population. We shall 
now continue our notice of the other tribes in Kumaon before 
proceeding to the Khnsiyas, who will take up considerable time and 
space. 

^Ve have already stated that wlien we pass to the north of the 
gieat snowy peiihs, we got among a different 
people, the Bhotiyas. Bod, the native name 
for Tibet, corrupted by the people of India into Bhot, lias given rise 
to the name Bhotiya for the border tribes between the two countries. 
Bhot has not altogether lost its proper meaning, for it is still ajipliod 
generally to tho tract north of the great peaks, without reference to 
physical or political bonndaries, though iu Kumaon it is now more 
’ Query, people of Lola; sec p, 303. 
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commonly used tosiffiiify tho country witiiin the snowy rnngo eoutli 
of tile Tibetan fi’ontier. It is rather an 8thnogra|iliical tliaii a geo- 
giaiihioal expL’easioii, intending the country iiihabilcd by BUotiyaa, 
rather tliiin ouo of which any precise boundaries can be iianiod. It 
will be convonieiifc here to use the word Bliot and Bliotiva in this 
restricted sense. The adjacent province of Tibet is here called 
Hunde.s, and its iiihabitiints Huuiyas. This iiamo was supposed by 
Mooi’crofi^ to be Un-desor wool-country, and by Wilson to be Hiiju- 
des or snow-country, but the real imine is Hundos or country of the 
Hiinas. This name ia clearly connected with the Hioung-im of 
the Ohiness records and tho Hiinas of the inscriptions. There is 
no reason, however, to believe that the name Hiina in the Purnnas 
or the inaoriptions is intended to apply to the trniis-lCmnaon Hiitiiyas, 
but only that they bolongod to the samo Tibetan race, for tho Hdnas 
of tlioso records ap[ioar to have been a powerful tribe in the plains, 
and the allusions to tliatn are too numerous and too important for 
us to assign them to tho prodecessors of the comparatively unim¬ 
portant Hiniiyas of ^-Nnriin Tibet. That the BlioLiyas themselves 
are of Tibetan origin is sufHoieutly aliown by Llio language that 
they apeak, by their Mongolian onste of couiitenaiiGe, and those 
unmistakeable poculiarities that belong to Iho Tibetan race, and 
which are as well marked in them as in the Hiiiiiyas themselves, 
Tho Bhotiyas are, however, little inclined to admit this origin ia 
their intercourse with Hindus. In the traditional account of the 
colonisation of the Bhofciya valley in which Mihiin is situate, and 
which ia given heroafter, they declare themselves the offspring of 
a Riijpiit immigration from beyond tho snows that siiccoedod 
a Sokpa colony, but they ai-o usually called Solcpas tliemselves, 
Tibetan annals undoubtedly mention the oxistonco of a trans- 
Hlmdlaynn Kshiitriya kingdom, but it was the rulers that were of 
Hindd origin, not tho people. On the boundary line between the 
Khasiyas and the Bhotiyas wo find a mixed population, but no 
particular account of tlinm need be given hove, nor of the Hindu 
immigrants from the plains who have for so long a time mono¬ 
polised all important offices in the country and who, at tho pre¬ 
sent day, constitute what wo may call the upper grades of hill 
society. 


* TrareU, I., p, 4. 
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Much has been written regartliDg the Doms, the aorvilc race 
of the hills and correctly enough supposed 
to he remnnuU of the origiiml inliabi- 
tanta. As we have noted they are of exceedingly dark complexion, 
ag a rule, hut not more so than the tribe of the same name in the 
]»Iaiiis and many Gliaintirs. They have for ages ))een the slaves of 
the IChasiyns and been thought less of than the cattle and 
them changed hands from master to master. Ft was death for 
a Dom to infringe tlje distinctions of caste laid donn by the llinclii 
laws, such as knowingly making use of a hukha or any otlicr utensil 
belonging to a Tiajiiut or Brahman. Even the wild Ihlji, as wo 
have Hoeii, considoi'ed the presence «f a Dom a source of defile- 
niont. The Doins are divided into a nuaiber of classes, chiefly 
accoi’ding to occi;|)afcion, like the Chatwdrs of the plains, and wliioh 
will ho iioticeil hertafEor. In the extreme west wo find tlioin on the 
right bank of the Indus,* liviiigin villages apart from the people and 
filling the same sorvde avocations. Tn Yasan, Nagai- .md Cbili'w 
they are very nvunovous and avo “ of very dark couiplexion, coiivso 
features and inferior physique.” They are found again in the saiiio 
posil ion amongst the Aryans of Kashmir and aniong.sL the Ddgriis of 
Jammn.2 Here again they are noticed for their dark complexion, 
wbicli unmistakoably marks them out from tlie light-coinple.xioned 
Aiyans. They are .smaller in limb, stout, .squ.iro built, and less 
bearded and alfcogotlier ex Libit a much lower type of face wlncli 
centuries of soifdnm and oppression have jiot (ended to modify. 
The Dhiyars or oi e-smclteis vC Jainnui, corre.sponding to i lie Agnn.s 
c f the,so hills and the Ihilals of the Kashmir valley, who are curriei.*^ 
aud niu&ician.s and corrosponti to llio Haikiyas of Kiimaun, should 
be assigned to iho same class. The Benis* of Ladtik occupy a similar 
jjositioii and are blacksmiths and inusicians. In Kunaor and 
KliIu w 0 have them again following the same tr.ades classed ^yith 
a tribe of siiuilar oceupatiou called IColilia by the people of the 
lower bills, Lljamilrs about llampiu* oil the Satlaj and by tlieni,sclvo.s 
and the Kuinioris, Cliamangs. The same reaiark is made about 
them heie also that they are usually diukerthan the KuneUs around 
thein."* The gniiths are called Domangin Kuntiori aud tlie c:irj)Giitor8 

*Erp. fr T. S-, 1876, p. 37. * I)rcw*s Noillicrn Pnrrler, p. 28, 370. 

Bilcl'ilpli’s T’ribci of the IIiii lu KoobIi, p. 39 <» Ibid, p 2/54: Cunning, 

hum’s Liidd!:, p. 291. * J. D Oiuiiunghani’s hoU'H on Kiiniuvar, p, 11. 
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are tei'med Ovas and holli ai-e oquallj'’ with the Kohlis considered of 
impure caste. In No|)&l fclio.sG helot craftsmen are represented by 
tliG Nowurs. RnfRcioiit lias been said to sliow tliiit these Doms in 
{lie hills are not a local race peculiar to Knmaou, but the remains 
of an alioriginal tribe conqiiei'ed and on.slaved by the immiavants 
Khavas. In the plains we have them in tho Gorakhpur district 
Rucl with Khasas in Kattiik and indeed over nil tho eastorn districts 
of those Province.s» Ondh and Tirhufc, but with these localities wo 
have no concern here.^ 


lu tho country lying along tho foot of tho Kumaon hills from 
, the Koai eastwards wo have a tribe known 

41 .S Tliarus which may bo traced further oast 
to tho Bdgmati river. They aro dwolloi*.s in swamps and great 
rice cultivators and arc proof against tnaluria, Tlioy oven dread 
visiting the plains, ivhcro they say that they snfFcr severely from 
fever. To the oast thoy ai*o neighbours of the HooIiIh, a tribe of 
similar olmraoter living in tho thickest part of tho Tariii forest lying 
below eastern Nopfil, Sikkim and Bhiit&u, 

Tho Bhiiksas, a tribe somowhnfc similar to the Th^irns, arc found 
in the Tanii and Bhiihav from tho Pilibhib 

Bhukaiis.* , 

district on tlie Gcast to Cliiliidpiir on the 

Ganges on tho west, and a fow scattered colonies also occur in the 

Dolira Dun. ^‘Tho}' clniin,” aocording to Elliot, “to be Paii- 

wlir Jliyputs and assert that their chief, Udiyajit, wna driven from 

lioiiso and home in a quarrel that he had with his brother Jagat-' 

deo, tho Rjija of Diiiiranagar and oama to dwell with a few clepoiKl- 

ants af Banbasa on the S&rda. Udi^'^ajit had not been there long before 

his aid was solicited by tlio IWjii ot Kuraann, whose territories 


Bhukaiis.* 


1 Rcp, howovpi WilHon,!., 60, lai i Brnmo'i’ Elliof, TI, 64 j of Gorakh¬ 
pur ilisiiict, GiV/!. VI * Stewart ilescrlbea tho lEmksafl of Hiinoi tliiiB 

“ Tlio uieinheis of the tribe are of short atatiirt and vin-y spiir‘io in habit, in both 
rcspectfl somowhiit e^cetxliiiR tho ordinary IIiiulii pon'^ant of tlio iliHtrict, from 
whom, however, Llioy do not diflor niueh in j?en!iinl buiUI or in coinple’Cioii, Hio 
eyes me small ; tlio opc-ning of tho cyidids being narrow, linear and iiorizoutnl 
(tlie inner niiglc not inutiniiig «Io« iiwurds so far as ob.'iei ved), Clic i'nce iq rery 
broad noroas tho cheekbonos and the noso is deprosaei, thus Incrcdslng the 
apparent iliituess o£ the face; the jaw U niognnthons iind the lower tip thick 
and tho moiiBtaclio nnd beard aievory scanty " Home of tiiese peciiliaritica nro 
more nitivkod in some individiuili than in others, but oueBlmksa will always 
recognize aiiotlier, though n Kumnom says he «»iily reo ignl/es thoni when they 
speak Tho foaturos ol tho women oio situilai to those of tho men. J A, S. Bt-n,, 
XXXIV., n., lOO. Bcaines’ Klliot, I., 2U. Stcwwt siiowa tliiit tliu tradition 
comiDunlcated to Elliot is certainly unknown to one gnat section of the 
tribe. 
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ieqT:ii’ 0 j clefeuoe tiguinst sonieoftlieueigbboiniiig powers. Saceea.s 
atteudecl tlia efforts of the Panwttr, and the gratitude of tlie PAja 
iuduced liiin to offer his defenders an asylum in his territniioN. 
Upon this (hey are represented to have left B.uibasa and to have 
taken up their re.sidenco in tlieir present abodes.” We caniioc 
accept this tnidilioii, no moie than that of the Kh/igi OhniiliyDS, 
who assert a descent fTOin the tme Chauhdns. The Bhuhsas are 
nothing more th.aii an ontlying Hinduiscd branch of tlio great non- 
Aryan family. In physique and habits they are allied to the Tha- 
rns and have nothing in common with the iinniigrant plains’ tribcfi 
in Kiimaon. There is no donbt that their settlement in the Tarfii 
is of ancient date, for in the Ain-i-Akban t\\e naino Bliuksiir wa^ 
given to tho traot occupied by them np to a recent date. They are 
now in every veapoct in their habits and cw.‘»tt>ms Hindus of tlio 
ordinary low caste type and employ Gam Braliinan prtroliifs in 
their marriage and funeral ceremonies. Some are Sikhs and tliu wife 
follows tho religion ov path of her husband and ilie children lhat of 
their father. One of the Tarfii parganahs is called Nanalunntli;* 
after the gieat Sikii guru, and there is a Sikli shrine there as well 
as in Dehra and Srinagar. The Bhuksas boar an excellent inoml 
character; they are inoffensive and penoeable a.s well as intcnsoly 
indolent and ignorant. Thoy Iiuvo no arts or immufacturos and 
live on the chase and a scanty cnilivatiou. They aie particuhu’Iy 
fond of wild pig, and this may bo ono of the reasons why they 
change the Site of their viJJnges every couple of years. In sumo 
pliicGs thoy colleot tho wild forest produce, but in no RysteimiLn* 
way. They also engage iu gold-wasliing, exti'actiiig gold-dust lo 
the value of a few hundred rupees a year from the auriferous sands 
of tlie Sona Nadi, They aro slowly but surely dying out and 
now nninher only'afew thousands. Weshall now proceed uith our 
examination of tho remainiiig tribes in llio records which we have 
quoted. 

In the lists of the MaliAbbnratid wo find the Sakas in ono place 
between tho Vakrfitapas and Videlias or 
people of Tirhi’it; agiiin between tho people 
of Mount iTamnna and the Nrahadas or foresters of the Paropanis- 
ades, M ho li^td west of the Indus; .ugaiii between ihe Stilwasenis, a 

' Wilson, VII., 166, 171, 170, ISO. 
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peo])lo of the noi-th-wesb Fanjab and the Koknrakas and once more 
in the Vftyu PmYina at Tuslidraa between tbo Piitti or people of 
Piti and tlio Antaclidras or bordeveis. We may gatlier from these 
statements tlmt tliero were several colonies of this tribe in existence 
in the Piuinunk times. They are the Sncac of clnssicnl writers 
und the Indo-Bkythians of Ptolemy. The hin^uiige whieli they 
spoke was known ns Sdkdri and iu one enmneration follows the 
language of Berar ami piecedesihntof VdliHka.' Again it is called a 
vibJidsha or dialect of Ftdkrit with tho synonym Cliunddlika and vankH 
witli tlifi Saliari, Abhinkn, Drnvira and Utkali or the Inuguaire of 
the people of Oiiasa. The Vatiltka elsewhere is said to bo a lan¬ 
guage fit for celchlial personages in the drama, the Sakdri for Sa- 
kdr.is, Sakus and tho like, the Sdbnri and Abbirika for wood-cottors 
and loaf-gatherois, and the Paisdchi for charcoal-burners and by 
others for barbarous hill tribes. The grammarinii Lalcshmiilhaiii 
onnmorates tho following as Pisacha couuUdes whore tho two 
dialects of Paisdclii are spoken :—Pandyn, Kolcaya, Vablikti, 
Snhyii, Kepiila, Kuntala, Sudlieslia, Bhota, Gnndhdrn, Haiva 
and Kanojana. Of these Pand 3 a may refer either to tho hill 
kiugdoui of tho Pdndavaa or that in tho Panjab and tho remaining 
names to tho Himdlaya and adjacent countries. A later writer 
gives as a generic epithet for tho provincial dialects the term^ 
“acoordiiig to the manner of those who speak like Ndgas.” This 
designation appears to have been derived from the -writers on 
rhetoric who assign Sanskrit to the gods, Pidkrit to men, and 
for tho wild barbarous tribes aeaicely deserving tho name of 
men, such aa the Chaiidiiias, Abhiras, &c., the Longue of Ndgas or 
serpents, 

Though the use of the term ‘ Nftga’ in tho extract quoted in the 
preceding pai'agrapii may bestricily couven- 
tiunni, tliQie can be no doubt that a race 
called Ntvgaa existed to whom the hooded-suake was sacred. Tlie 
Nfi-gas wero found in tho plains and tho hills, and in addition to the 
account of tho Kaga city already quoted we may mention their 
assembling with their king Taksliak under the auspices of Indra 
to oppose the building of Indraprnstha. The Nhgas appear to have 
been a nice of trans-Hirn&Iayan origin who lidopied the snake ns 
* Muir, II,, 40, 60. *L(i8flca iu ibid., 62. 
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tbeir national emblem and hoiioe gave thoiv iiamo to the cobrn. 
Ml’. Wheulov^ writes of them ; — ■ 

“ Tlio Boats o£ theses Nngas wore not coiiflacd to India, for they bixTe left 
traces of their belief in almost cyery rcligoiu system, ns well ns in ulmoat every 
country in the nncieat world. They appear to have entered India at fiouio 
remote period, and to have pushed thciir way towards the east and south; but 
whetlicr they proGcded the Aryans or whether they followed tlie Aryans is a 
point which has not yet been dcculed In process of tinio thc-s^ Nagns became 
idc-iili/Icd with BcrpcnlB, aud the lesult has becu a etrnngc confueiou in the 
ancient myths between setpentB and hninan l»eix\g9; between the deity emblem 
of tliQ Kdg.is and tlio Niigas tbcmsGlvcs 

‘Jlie great liistoric fact in connection with tho NdgiiB, which Btands |nonu> 
iicutly foi'warti in Iliuild inytliB, is the fierce pcrsecutioit which they sulfurcd at 
the hands of llic Brahmans: the destruction of Bcrpmts at the burning of tho 
foiCBt of Kliandava, the tcirihlc saciiliee of serpouts which forma one of tlio 
opening scenes in tlic Illahdbharntn, and the aupcriiatiiral OKploi ts of the youthful 
Krishna against the scipcnts sent to destroy him, nronll expressions of Hialimaiu- 
cal hatred tawar'ls the Ndgaa. Ulllojately this antag ntisiu merged into that 
deadly conflict beLwecii the Bralimnn and tho Buddhist whicli after a lengtliened 
period of rdigioiia warfare terminated in the triumph of the Bi’nlimau. l'’rotn 
those data it ■would appear that the Kagos Wbtc originally a race disliuct from 
tliQ Aryans and wholly without the pale of Ornhmanism; tlmt those who became 
BiiddhiBta were oi thev cvoBliedor driven ontof Indib during the age of Braluunni- 
cal icviv.il; and that the remainder have become converts to Bj'ahinauiBin and 
appear to bo legav-lcJ ns an inforloi order of Kshatiiyns But tlicro is a vl tnlity 
m certain leligious ideas which seeiuB to rciiderythem immortal, and wliilsttlie 
Niigas ns a people have alinoat dieuppenred from the Indian coiiti uciit, the avoralilp 
of aorpeiita, or n leverential fear of serpents as (livmc beings, is still to he found 
deeply roDteil iii tho mind of tho Jliiuln. The geiicinl question perhaps) piopci ly 
belongs to tlio liistory of the Ilindu religion;* but it should bo distinctly boiiio 
ill mind wliilc considering every legend which seems to point to the Niigas." 

The earliest ti'adibion regarding t^opsil gives the naiiie Nag 
Hracl or ‘ tank of tlio sorpeiil’ to tho valley m which KaLlmislucla 

The Uagas iii i^cpul 's shtiato and niakos it tho voaidouce of 
niid Kuiiiii'ui ICarkotakj Bnja of tho Niigns, whose inomo- 

ry is still kept alive by au annual inoeting for batlniig aiul worship 
at the Tiiu-dah tank.^ Taksbak also ia saul to have taken uji liis 
abode in the valley for a time, and here it was that he beciinie rocon- 
ciled to Vislina through tho good ofHces of tho Bodhisafcwa Avyii- 
valokiieswiira. This legend apparently impUe.'! a coinproiniso 

* Illstoiy of India, I, 147, 41J: II., GSO * See P’ergusaoirs ‘Tree 

and Serpent Worship London, 1873. General Gunniiiglmio nmlccs tlm ophioJiitroiiB 
Taklcas of tho I’nmab a bmnch of the Mnga race. Seo iilso J B. fl. II. A. y,. No. 
23, p, ICO, IX. 230 Ind. Ant. IV ,6. * Wtlghfa iltpul, pp. 77, 86,95, There 

lire similar legends about Kuslmiir. 
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bct<''f'Pn tbf folloMors of Unddha, tho Brahninns and tlic snake-wor- 
sliippois wbicli cuiioiisly enough exists to tho present day.^ In 
G.irhwal we liavo traces of tbs Nrigas in tha imiiies of pnttis 
Nrtgpui’and Uif^ainand tlio universal tradition of their residence 
in lliQ valley oC the Alaknanda. At fcho present day Seslin^g is 
hoiioied at Pandnkoswar, Bliekal N^g at Ratgaon, Saiigal Nag at 
Talov, Banpa N6g at Margaon, Lobandcu NAg at dclam in the Nfti 
valley and Pushkara Nag at Nagndtii in Ndgpiir. In the Duii, 
also, the Nugaiddh or N'Agfioliul bill is sacred to BAinan Niig and in 
Kama<tn wo have tho great Nag at Bastir in blahar ; KcilAr Kdli- 
ndg in Pungaraun; Hini Nfig in Darami j Karkofcak Nfig at Pan- 
dogaon in Chbakliclta; Vasuki Nag in Danpiii* ; Ndgdeo Padanigir 
ill Sdlam and numerous temples to Nngrnja. The lock bearing tbe 
iisoka insoriptioii at Kiilsi in tho Dun is popnlarlj’- reported to 
mark llio boundary laid down of old between tho Nftga Skythiana 
of tiio liills and Hindustan. Tbe Sakas are named in tho list with 
tho Ndgas and wore, as we shall see, also of S]?yUiiaii origin, but be¬ 
longed to a very much bitor immigration of that rano in historical 
times. It may, therefore, bo safely aasuined that a branch of tbe 
Niiga vaco was once the ruling power in thesn hills. Wore tlioao lists 
compiled at one lime and did they ropresent the facts of one poriod, 
there would bo much diffionlty in attempting any solution of the 
inconaistoiicios wliieh they apparently present j but when the main 
portion of tbo work can bo shown to bo the result of various bauds 
at ditforonfc times, wo may fairly as.sume that the lists tbenisolves .suf¬ 
fered at tho bonds of sueoossive editors. 

Tho name ‘ Khasa ’ like tbe name ^NAgd’is of far too wide 
signibeanco to bo that of a single trihe and 
its use at the present day (o distinguish 
tho ois-Himdlayan people of Kbas-des from tho Bhotiyas is more 
genoi'io than particular. In the Vislinu-Puidna, Kha.«a is tbo ? 
daughter of Dakslia, wife of Kasyapa and mother of tlie Yalwhas 
and Hdksliasas.® It is under tho former name that the ICliasas wore 
known in tho first century, for wo find a translation of it applied to 
them as an opitliet by Pliny. The name Khasa does not occur as 
the name of a peoplo in the Vialinu Purnua, but we have instead the 

1 Tt ia not to 1)0 iiiitloratnorl that BnildhlBin. existed in Nopil at tlio. tinio of 
tlio sccuoB rcpioaontcd in tlio Maliabh&mta If tlioy took placo in tho fourteenth 
ceutnry before Christ: Gazetteer, II., flo. * Wilson, VII., 75, 
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name's of the Yalcsltns,^ who nro attonrinnts on tho AcHfcyns with the 
liAkslmaiig and Nagds, and aro here relegated to tho domain of 
fiction. Tho Yahslms were proaent with the Ihiksbasas and N/igds 
nt tho milking of the earth. Yaisravana or Kiivora,® tho god 
of mineral wealth, is said to bo lord of tho Yakslias and to dwell 
on Kaihia, and the Yakshas aro also known as Gininanis. In the 
Mahfibhdrata the Khasas do not occur in the great list, hut they aro 
mentioned® in the ICama-parvan as living in tho Paujab, between 
tho Arattas and Vasdtis. The Arnttns and tho people of tho 
country of the five rivers aro pronounced contomptiblo, and ‘there 
a Baliika^ born <a Brahman becomes aftcrwaids a KshiUrij’n, a 
Vjiisyn or a Siidra and oventnnlly a baiber.’ Tills statement 
would imply tho exlsfeonco of a well-known sottlomenL of Yakshas 
or Khasas at an early period in the Panjdb. Jt was to Yak^ha 
(Yakklia) artists that Asoka entrusted the building of hi.s numerous 
Ohaityas, and they wore also employed by him as mercenaries in 
hia army.® In the time of M^gdrjiina, I^dga artists weie em¬ 
ployed. In the Dipavansa^ the names of the Theros aro given 
who converted ‘ tho mnltitiido of Yakkhas in the Hi'inavut.’ 

In the YdyU'‘Purana the Khasas are one of tho tribes that 
Sagara would have destroyed T-vore he not restraiiiod by Vasishtlm,^ 
and in Manu they aro, as we have seen,® reckonod only as degraded 
Aryans of tho warrior caste. In the Vai'dhn-mnhitay the Khasas 
occur after the Kiindhas or poopio of Kunnor, tho Oonce of Pliny. 
In the l\Jdrkande^a~PiLrdna, tho name Khasa is found between 
Ekapnda and Suvarna-bhdmi, tho Eka country and tlie golden 
land which we shall see hereafter is probably the p-Ktlri-Khorsiun 
district of Tibet iinmodiately to the nortli of Garhwdl. There is 
a ourions confirmation of this location in the story® of the gold- 
chgging anls first meiitionod by Herodotus, who tolls us that;— 

“ Besides these, thoto aro Indians of another tiibe who border on 
tho city of Kasptvtyi’us and tho country of Paktyika ; those peoplo 
dwell northward of all the rest of the Indians and from them tho 
jnea are sent forth who go to procure gold.” Then ho describos 

Wiir/, 266. ^lbid,^l,\22. aAsKes.XV., )08. * Ait- 

tea, 1 ). 277. ®Iiid Aiit, IV , 162 . Sung Yu, Uio DnclUljifit Cliiiieao traveller, 
nioiifcioiia a temple saored to Bimgwan built by YakshOB in Udynna Beal's Piili 
Blan, p. 190. “ Oldcnberg’s translatli n, p. lfi». ^Wilson, VUI, 

2 D 2 . ^Jbtd, X , 4.1, 14: ante'!, p. 270. * Scliiem on tho gold digging 

antB, Incl. Ant., IV. 2215. 
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how this gold was thrown up by ants from their burrows. Now 
in a passage of the Mnlidbli^rata, tha Khaaas are expressly men¬ 
tioned amongst the northern tribes who brought presents to 
Yudliishthira and amongst them were presents oP paipilika gold 
80 called because it was collected by ants (pipdiUs). This can 
only refer to tho trade in gold dust with the miners of Thok 
Jalung in Tibet and indicates that nt that early time tlio Kliasiyas 
were tho chief carriers or dlatribnlors* There is evidence to show 
the wide diffusion through an immeuae breadth of Asia of names 
having the apparently common root ‘Mas’ or‘Mo.’ Wo find 
it ill the names Khopheiie, Khoas, Khoaspes, given to rivers of tho 
K^bul I'alloy by classical writers and in tho Hindii-kush and 
Kashltdra of tho country to tho north. Colonel Wilford^ in his 
curious paper on ‘ Mount Caucasus* attempts to trace the Khasas 
from Kashgdr through Kashmir and Klimaon to the Khasiya bills 
in Asdm, and without accepting his coiioluaion we may assume that 
the facts recorded by him boar out the general result of a very 
wide extension of a Khasa race in pro-historic times. We may 
connect with tliem Kisaia mentioned by Herodotus as an old iiamo 
of Susa, and Strabo® also calls tho people of Susa, Kissii, whilst 
Diodorus® and Quintus Ourtius^ mention tlio Kosasel amongst the 
principal troops of Darius at Arbola. We may also connect with 
thoir name tho Oaucasng of Pliny and the TCasian mountains of 
Ptoloiny ns well as his Kasia regio. Tho Oauensns includes the 
mountainous country to the we.st of Kashmir and south of tlie 
Oxiis and tlio Kasian rango runs thence eastwards lo Nepdh As 
noted® by St. Martin:—“lo nom dea KbsQa a dfcd de temps 
immemorial uno des appellations lea plus rapancluea dans tout le 
massif HimMaion.” In the Ceylon archiv'es, the name TChnsn 
occurs'^ amongst the tribes who submitted to Asoka in the third 
century before Christ, and from Tdiandtiia we have tho Tibetan 
version of Asokn'a conquests in the following story'^;— “In tlie 
Ohamparna kingdom which belonged to the Kiiru race thovo Wiis 
a king called Nomita who was descended from the Solnr race. 
He had six sons born of lawful wives and besides thorn he had a 
son by tho daughter of a merchant to whom he gave in appanage 

»Ab, Res., VI, 455 * Hook V, eh. 3. SBk. XVII., ch. 14. 

*1V., 4a. ^ Bfcuclo, J, c p.|417 •Dntnouf, intiodi si I'Hist 

Buddhismo, p. 802. i L» Cooime's Vassilicf, p 40. 
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tlie town of Patalipiitra, as a reward for liis victory over t-Il© 
people of Nepal who dwelt in the kingdom of Kas^'a and over 
other monntaineei’s.’* Here Nepal is mentioned as the liido-HiinA- 
laynn country best known to the writer who at the same time 
distinctly connecis the name with the Khasas. In tho * Chroniolcs 
of Kashmir’ wo fiiuP Khaaa tribea occnpyitig the deserted city 
of Narnpur at a time ‘when the country was full of LAradas, 
Bhotiyas and Mlechobbas ' in tho reign of Mihfraltulaj the great 
anti-Bnddlnst ruler, who reigned abont hOO A.D, In the reign 
of Kshemugnpta the Raja of the Khjisaa coinpollcd the king of 
Kashmir to give np to })im thirty-six villages. A Kbaaa was the 
favoured lover of the notorioiia Kashmiri cpieeu Didda in the 
eleventh century and was probably of her own clan, for she 
aunt of hor successor^ tlie son of Udaya, Raja of SAlii or Lohara, 
a small Stato near Abhisara. Theso Siihi Rjijas claimed dGSConfe 
from Saliviihaiia, who is synonymona with tlie Saka Raja who 
iVnmdcd tho Saka era. St. Martin slates :—“ On lea (Kbasaa) 
tronve citds on pins de quarante ondroifes do la Chronicpio Kaoh- 
miricnno, pnrmi les principelos tribus montagnatdcs qnl confinenfc 
au Knslmui’” The natives of Knsliinir arc called Kashins by 
thoir noighbonrs in tho surrounding hill-statoa and the riamo 
Kashmir has undoubtedly couticetiou with the tribe of Kashirus 
and not, with ilio inythio Brahinin-inade Kaayapn. Wilford voeords® 
that *' ivhcn Parasuraina undertook to (le.stroy the Kslmtriyas, the 
Khaaus who then lived iu the plains fte<l to tho mountains in con- 
fiisiim. Many went to Jalpo^a nnd then ascended the passes.*’' 
li’i'nin tho above it is oloar that at a very early period tho Klisaas 
woie the prinuipal inliabitanbs of (lie regions to the west of 
Kasliutir, of ICashmu’ itself and of tho hill country as far as Nopal 
and of a considerable part of tbo plains. 'They formed an im¬ 
portant section of tho Indian population found in those tracts 
by sncoessive invaders, and kliougb now possessing a national 
eNistence in Kumaon alone can still be traced from tho sources of the 
Kabul river to tho Tisfca. The Klinsas of tho jilains were driven 
to tbo hills, tho Vindlijas on tho south and tho Hinnilaya on tho 

' Ab. Rei., XV 2n, 73, 79 : T. K B, n» A S., Nth 34, p. 39. Ilk tlie Intro¬ 
duction rogai'dlng tiio oreatiou of KaBhniii*, Jaloilbhnvii is rtpreaontod ii» 

“ iievast.vting tUe i\elghln>nriiia countrips DarrH ibhlfifira .Jaliiinrliirft, Ouiidlifirui 
Mvl the tenitocnaa OGcjiipied by the KUasAs,'I’.inganus tm I MiVlIiavaii,” 

»A9, ilea.,Xiy,, 890., L'mgloig,ilniivauBo, l.,4a3i 11., 484t Loodoo, 1BS4. 
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north, and it is precisely in these places that wo find them at tho 
present day. We now find Khasas iii the Kashkava country at 
tlje head of the Kunar valley and in the tracts adjacent to Knsh- 
inir. The Kimots of Kulii are still divided into two classes called 
Klinalyas and Rnos, and wo have the Khnsiyas again in Garlnval, 
Kumaon and NejjAi. Away from the Kiniilaya, wo probably liuvo 
thorn along thoVindhyan range and in thelBiknnor dosert asnomadio 
tribes uiidor the name Khosa^ most of whom aro now Muham¬ 
madans. Tod^ makes these Khosas a branch of tlio Sehraos. 
They occur again as Mnsalmdns in the desert around Thar and 
Pdrkar iu Sind and in Biluohist&n under tho same name Khosas,* 
and aro particularly Humorous hotwoen Bakhar and Slnkdrpur, 
The local tradition is that they entered Sind with tho Kallioras and 
after tho fall of that dynasty they settled about tho desert between 
M-ftrw&r and tho valley of the Iiulus, That these Khosas belong 
to the same race as tho Khasiyas of Knmaou is not a more sugges¬ 
tion, but is corroborated by tho fact that iho dialect of Hindi now 
current in Kumaon has its closest affinity with tho dialect spoken 
in Miirvvir and tho adjoining parts of western Riljputdna^ ami not 
with that spoken in the Uangolio plains and Roliilklmnd. Wo have 
also sporadic colonies of Khasas and Dorns in Orissa and Chutiya 
NAgpur. 

Wo need not give evidence of the kind that wo have collected 
more importance than it deserves, hut lliorc 
Kliasiyafl aroIIlniluB. gg^jjjg jio reason for doubting that tho 

Khasas wore a very powerful raco like the NrtgAs who e-iino nt a 
very early period from that officina gendim Central Asin aud have 
left tlioir iinmo iu Kashgar, Kasljkdra, the liiDdu-kiiali, Ka-hnur 
and rccogniRitblo colonies at tho present day in the hills from 
Kashmir to Nepal and in various parts of tho plains and that tfio 
Kha-siyas of Kumaon are of tho same roco. Tho aecouiU that tho 
IClia.siyas of Kumaon give of thomsolvcs tallies in all i-cspects 
with iho indioations iiurn other sources. They always prolbsa lo 
be llajiults who luive fallen from thoir once honorablo position by 
the necessity of living in a cmintry and in a climato where tho 
strict observance of tho ceromonial usages of their leligion is 


» Tod’s UajnBtlmii, Repvmt, I! , 100, aso,203 ^ Tiaiia. Bom. Lit. See , 

npm Wu IL. M'2 ; J, K G S , IV , 100. llid. XIV. 207: Toalau s I’eiH iinl 
Ob^eiratioiiH on Sind, p 4 1 Uiighos’ Gowtlcer of Sludli, p. 627. * Kel- 

logg’s Hindi Grammai, p. 6fl. 
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imposaiblOj and unJoubteilljr thia statemeal; is supporteil by all tlifl 
facts, 30 far as ^YQ are actjunlnted wibli kbein, wbich Imve any 
boaring on the cfnestion. It Ima bean sometimes bnt hastily as¬ 
sumed, apparently from: analogous circunistaiiees in NeptU, th.ic the 
Kumaon Khasiyas are a people of mixed Tibotan and Iiulian race. 
ThelChnsiyas' of Nej)iU,may have been less exposed toA rynn inftuences 
thi'oughoufc^tbeir suecfessive Tranderings or may have been modified 
by admixture with Tibetan tribes. For ns we proceed eastwards 
from the Ksili we find, as has already been noticed, oonditions of 
cfimafce whioh however unlike tboso of Tibet must still bo less^ 
alitagorjisLic than those of the vreatoru Himalaya to the diffusion 
of a Mongolian race. But this admission does not affect tho 
Kliasiyas-of Kumaon, who in pljyslognomy and form are iis j)in'oly 
an Ai'yan race as any in tbo plains of northorn India. Tho 
language of the Khasiyas, ns will be shown lioreafter, is a piirely 
Hindi dialect both in its vocables and in its grammatical structure, 
and no signs of foreign adn>ixtor©havo hitherto been (liscovorod 
in it. Supposed resemblances in featvivo between tl«> Khasiyas and 
the neighbouring Tibetan tribes have helped to lead some to a con- 
clusiort different from that now given, but ibis resemblance has no 
real foundation in fact. Tho people of the plains no doubt differ 
greatly in appearance from those of the hills, but not more ao than 
might be expected when we consider tho great difference in the 
physical conditions of the countries that they respectively inhabit: 
nor more than the Aryan races of the plains owing to similar causes 
differ amongst themselves. The moist climate of louver Bengal, tUo 
comparatively dry climate of tho North-Western Provinces and tho 
still drier climate of the Punjab with its gre-it extremes of heat andl 
cold cause those physical changes in the inhabitants that arc so 
rcmnrUablo and clearly recogniaable by the most casual observer- 
If to the effects of climate we add tbo influence of tho various 
raeoa who have from time to time invaded India v/o sliall havo 
reason to believe that much of the* variation observed in the plains? 
is due to circumstaivcQa which have been wanting in the hills. 
However this may be, this much at least is certain that, at the- 
present tinio, the Khasiyas of Kumaon and Grarhwfd aro in aU 
ros]3Cota Hindus. 'They aro so in languago, religion and customs 

Mr. Beftniea’ iteivvafcJon of tlie onino from tho Atubic ‘ hfiaa' ia ontisuly 
untcuabic,,), It. A. S,, 1V.> 178. 
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nnd all tlmir foelinfirs and prejudices are so strongly imbued with 
the peculiar spirit of Hinduism that althowgli their social liablls 
and religious belief aro often repugnant to the orthodox of that 
faith, it is imposaiblG for any one who knows them to consider them 
other tiian Hindu. Tear by yenr wiih increasing coinmunination 
with the plains, the hill Hindu is more and more assimilating big 
practice with that of his co-rcligionists in the plains, whilst to 
the north, tho Tibetan Bhotiyaa are becoming more observant of 
Hindu customs, 

Kaslik/ira occurs amongst tho countries to wluoh the ancient 
Khnsa race has given a name. It is pro¬ 
perly the name given to the States in tho upper 
Kunar valley Imownnow as Cliitral, Yassan and MnstdJ from their 
priacipal towns. Tho rtfUng pvhicos of these States stW belong to 
the ICatov family, tho Knshvvaktiya branch in upper Chitrdl in¬ 
cluding Yasaau and Mfisti^ and the Slilih Kntor branch in Chitr^l 
proper. Tho people there now speak a dialect in which there me 
many Porsian vocablos, hut we have not sufficient evidence before 
as to show what the real nature of thoir language may bo. If, ns 
is probable, it be one with Dard spoken by the adjoining races in 
Gilgit and Astoritia an Aryan language. From tho inscriptions 
noticed hereafter wo find a dynasty known by tradition as KatyAri 
in the Katydr valley of Kumaon, certainly from tho eighth to the 
sixloentli century ntid forming the slock of niimorons petty 
principalities in these hills, and possibly we may look to tho Kliaaij a 
ICaturas of tlio trans-Indus highlauds for the origin of these 
Kuinaon Khfisiya Katyiiris, Mr Thomas^ and Sir H. Elliot® have 
suggested a connection between the Kators of the inountainous 
region beyond the Indus and the Kumaoii KatyAris. There i.s 
certainly a striking similarity in sound botweon tlio two names, but, 
as we have often had occasion to remark, a coincidence of this kind is 
frequently nioroly acckleTital and moro commonly dohislvo, There 
is a marJied difforonce observed in tho PaurAnik records between 
tho Siikns and tho Yavanus and tho tribes clnssod ns Hngas, Khasas 
and Kii'Atas, still tboy are all reckoned aa Vriah.'ilas, beyond the 
palo of Aryan concorn, though some are recognised as of Aryan 
rnco. Wfi have also shown that a race once occupied GarhwAl 
»J. R. A.S.,IX,, 177. ^DowflOn’sElliot,ir., 408. 
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wlio wore oonneotecl in religion and perhaps in race with the NAgds, 
tttul we may also notice the numo Nacia Sointon, in d’Anvillo’s 
reprodupti^'n of the native map of China, for the tract between tlio 
Karn6,\i and the Ganges and Sanlm Somfcou for that, lying to tlio 
west of tho bend of the Satlaj. Tradition certainly assigns the 
Katydris to the solar division of the Kshatriya race, but we know 
the assimilating influences of Hinduism as they work before us, 
frequently manufacturo the four castes out of the existing material 
found in such wild countries as Kumnon and assign to sun- 
>Yorshipping tribes the attributes of the Kshatriyas of tho solar 
race. ICvon at the present day the proselytising of tho non-Drah- 
mnnical tribes is going on and the wealthier amongst the converts 
are received into and intermcarry with the so-called liajput tribes of 
the liills. 'Ihero is thoreforo no insnpcrublo obstacle to the recep¬ 
tion of the suggestion of Mr. Thomas and Sir H M. Elliot, nnd 
proceeding from such distinguislicd scholars it certainly merits 
some invesiigation at our hands. 


Tho passage referred to in Elliot is as follows The idonlity 

. of tiiB name and tho period of tho estubliali- 

Katorsof Kibxil. . „ __ , . ,, 

meut ol the ivntors (sic) in Kumaon ap¬ 
pears lo render it possiblo that we have in them iho descondants of 
those Kators* who fought under tho banners -of tho first Muhamma¬ 
dan conquerors.” Kuiiak or Rank was the last of the Katorman 
kings of Kabul according lo iho Mosalnuin historians, and the 
same name heads tho list of local kings in Gjirliwdl according to 
several authorities. Elliot cites the following passage from a copy 
of vbe JdmVid^tawarikh ;—“ AfU'r BAsdeo from among iheir rnlLU’S 
(t. e, of tho Indians) ono was Knimk, and ho was the last of tho 
KayormAn Icings,” and IBastleo is also the ep^myinous foundor of 
the Katyuri house of Johhiinatli in G.irhwal, ICannk of TCfibuI 
had a Brahman minister named Kalai* wlio slow bis master and 
founded a now dynasty of which tho names of many meniboi-8 
survive. Aim Itilidn A1 Biriiiii makes the Kabul dynasty to bo 
of Tnilcish extraction and .states that hoforo tJm death of tho last of 
tho line some sixty gencratmiia hnd sat on the tin one of Kabul. 

We may assume, with Elliot, that llie statement does not imply 
that tho supremo power during this period remains in tho siinie 
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family, but rntlier tlint tho dynasty belonged to tliQ saino stock, 
^Yllothov Daktrian, S.alca, Yneb-ti or Partliian. If we allow fifteen 
years for eacli of tlio sixty reigns preceding Uio murder of Kank 
we arrive afc the middle of the first century boforo Christ for the 
establislunont of the ilyunsty, or about the time of the ru^e to power 
of tlio Yiieh-ti branch of the great Skytliian race. We have to 
show that besides the Skythian immigranls to whom tlio princely 
power belonged tlioro was an indigonous Indian j)0[)ulatioii in tiio 
Kabul liigblands, and that this people can be reasonably connected 
with the people inhabiting the uj)per valley of tho Kunar liver at 
tho pioai.’iit day, and that there uro gnuinds for considoririg tbab 
biifcli the subject Indians and the ruling Skythians moved eastwartfs, 
and tliat the formor may be one with tho Kbasiyas and the laltir 
oiiQ with the Katyuris of Kuinaon. AVifch regard to the Kbasiyas 
wo Iiave notliing to add to the arguments aheinly adduced to show 
that they belong to tho great Kliasa race. 

Tho name * Saka* is given to a race of Sk3’tliian origin, for whom 
g ^ more accurate information is obtainable 

from Greek, Homan niid Chinese writers 
and tho researches of nnmisinatials. Still in tlie Indian records 
Ihei'o are so many allusions to tliom that wo cannot pass them over 
in asleuca. So much had they influenced Hindu writers that in tho 
I^auranik cosmogony they are given n ^divipa^ or island to thom- 
Rolvoa,^ sitnato between Krannctm and Pnslikara in tho Yislinu 
Hunum, and by other records jilaced in a somewhat different rein- 
lion which it is unnecessary to discuss here. Bhavya became king 
of »Sakn-dwIpn and its divisions wore named aftor his sons Jalada, 
Kumara, Sukunii'u'n, Wunlvnkn, Kiisumodn, hJanddki and Malm- 
driimu. Tho mountains and rivers * that wash away all sin’ are 
mentioned and tho castns of tho difforont olnsses, the Mriga of the 
Jli'aliman,^ tho Mdgadlia of tho Kshatriya, the Mfinasa of the Vaisya 
and llio Miiiidaga of tho Sudra and *by these Vislinu is devoutly 
worshipped us tho sun.’ Is it only a coinoidcnco that the unmo 
^ Kuniam' {Komaro) occurs on tho coins of the Indo-Skythjnn rulers 
of Kashmir, and in other early Indo-Skythinn inscriptions and that 
tho sun-god Yvas tho favourite deity of many of them ? We have 

1 WilBon, VII. * Of. tlio great emigration of Mnga Bralimaus 

fruin ilie iiniiR-liHliiH, region to India dud theMaecaKaliDgiiBiaULuiviiB ol 
iu llio valley of tlio tipper Gouges* 
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shown how tho nnme * Saka’ occnra in the Pniiranik records,^ tha 
M.>luibhdriitii^ and Manu,^ aiul add the following texts not before 
citocl. The Brahnu-PaMna mCl Hari-nansa make tho cleseendanta 
of Narishyanta, son of theitanu of tUo present period, Siikus.* 
In the Bhavishyd oliapter of the Ffl^K-Z’Krrfna tlio Sakas are 21100 - 
tioned as among the royal races/ and in the VishnU’Fxirilna it is 
recoi-decl that “ after these (Andhrabhritya kings) various j aoos 
will reign ; na scvon Abhirfls, ten Gandhabhillas, sixteen Sakas, 
eigliL Yivvamis, fourteen Tiishdraa, tlurtaen Mntidas, eleven Maunoa, 
wlio will be sovereigns of tho earth 1,31)9 years and then eleven 
Paviras will he kings for 300 yoars. When tiiey are destroyed tho 
Kailalcila^ Yavaniis will be kings, the chief of whom will ho Yiii- 
flhya‘>dkli j his son will bo Puranjaya j his son will bo Hamchandra 5 
his sou will he Uharma» from whom will bo Vinniiga and others 
(liv'e) w)io will rule for 106 years. From them will proceed thirteen 
sons : then three Bahllkas and Pushpamitva and othorfe to tlio num- 
bor of tliirteon will riilo over ilekala.” This roinarkable passage 
8 ho^YS us the Abhiias and Gardbabhillns as predecessors of tho 
Sakas. Tho Abliiras, as we have seen/ lived near the Indus asso¬ 
ciated with the Baktri.m Greeks and Iiido-Skythian inlmhitanis of 
tho same quarter. The MaJtya-Pttrdna roads ^ Hiluas’ for ‘ Maunaa’ 
nnd YhUbrd® considers tho Slaiinaa or Mundfis to bo tho same as 
tho Mftndei of Phny and Marund.uof Ptolemy and bv bo also reck¬ 
oned with the Hiinas In a Jaina logend® refori’od to hereafter 
Gnrdh.'ibhilla is made sovereign «*f Dj.un and w*as deposed by a Sfihi 
or Siika noble and the ICnilakila Yavaims are identi/iui! with a 
(Jrociiin dynasty that ruled iu Vakatalca, to the south of TIaidarabud. 
These statements arc so comprehensive that there is uo necessity for 
further extending them by collecting the numerous simlhir rofor- 
ences iu other works, and wo shall now proceed to examine Bomo of 
the notices regarding tlio Baklriau Greeks and Indo-Skythians, 
recorded by Greek, Itoman and Chinese writers. 

We have now to examina more closely tho history of tho region 
Oreco-Baktiian itingiiom west of ihfl Indus and show the links 

of K^bui. jjj t;)i0oiiaiii of evidouco that oouiieots it with 

'^Aniea,^ 5-17. ^Antea,p 337. 3 jIhIsa, p. 270. *Wil- 

eon, vni., IJ, 336. »/iW,IX.,l84 « J. 13. B It. A. S., VIII,, 248. 

^ Anteii, p. 337. ^C/, Conn. Arab* GcogU,, p. 61 ) 7 . B. B. 

B. A. S., IX, 139. 
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tlio history of Kiiinaon, Tho Greek and Roman goograjjliors^ give 
us tlio matoi'ials from which wo can judge of fclio condition of the 
Indus region in the time of Alexander, and tlio corns of Aloxaiidcr’a 
finecessors afFoi'd ns means hy which we may fill up many details® for 
which other vocovda are wanting. On the death of Alexander in 
Babylon in B. 0. 323, India compriseJ the threo satrapies of the 
Paropaniiaadai, the Panjiib and Sind. The first lay to the west of the 
Indus and extended to the highlands in the uoiglibourliood of the 
Kdbiil valley.® Its name rccalh to our raoniory the Nishadha' 
monntiuiis of the Paunuiik geographers, and lefovs not only to tliO' 
Hiiidu^kusli, butalso to the western prolongation la tlio Koli-i-B/iba 
and Pnghman ranges.* The inhabitants of tlio valleys of the Kabul, 
Paiijslib’, Niji aOj Tttgao, Alingar Kiuiar and SwAt streams to the 
confluoneo of tlio Kabul rivor with tlm Indus were all known as 
Puropandsadea ov PaTopaniaadca, Commenting oa the statomonts 
of tho goograplicrs in this respect Lassen remarks tliat 

“ Wo meet between, tlm Pavopamisades and tho Indus a seyioa 
of independent, wurliko moiintainoora, under their cliioftiiins, sepa¬ 
rated into many vSmaller ti’lbos, rich in flocks and herds ; fclioy are 
alwaj’S called Indians, though no mention is miulo of cither institu¬ 
tions characteristic of India or of Brahman.s, This is doulitloss 
oori’cct, for thoy are the iuhabitanta of tho Indian frontiov, not 
exactly regulated by Indmii customs, outonats of the soldier aaate, 
as tho Indians might torm thorn.” Ptolemy makos tho Koas or 
Kunar stream, tho principal river of the Kabul vulloy and doo.s not 
mention tho Ktibnl or ICophen rivor nt all. Tlio Koas joins the 
Indus and Uic Swat river or Buastus^ from which the adjoining 

* SiiO Furttioi' ynlntB in the hlHlury ol tho Greek ami Tndo^SIcytliinu 
Kings in Biictrln, CiUhjL and India, by ViofcBBor LaRseu; Cil, Hooi, Calcutta, 
into. Cmiuiugluini Arch, Hep., It, 01. Kotcrciioca in Lowson’a ElUott, II., 
-100, Giizettecv, N.-W. T, II., 185, J. t». 'Snhniimpur dlatrlut.’ ^ Coma 

of Alc'<nnilor’fl siieceasnra in die Ease, Ihc Gioeka and luilo-Scythlnna, by 
Gciiovul CiiiiiiinKlium. Nimi. Obion. Vole. fl-lO. Ilio Nnclifolger Alofnitdcta 
dcr ClroHStu 111 BaUliicii umi IiulK-n von. A. von itallets Jki’Iiti, ln7f). iVllficn'e 
Ai'ifinn Autiqua. Tiioinaa’I’niiKcp and MiflcellancoHS EBsnys, and Ind. Ant., JX, 
350, note. ’'Tlie chief cities were (1) OrtOHimiia oi Kabum or Kabul, Pic 

IiQoplc of wliicli wei'ti ciiMed KabolUicby I'toleniy s (g) Alexandiia nd Caiicaaiim or 
Ale’caiidnii Opiime idc-ntifled with Opn'm, SG miles to die iiorlli of Kabul: (a) Car- 
tniia or Kiuflivna alRolcnown as Tckrngonia nnd idfiuifted witii Dcgi-ftiii, 27 luiliig 
to the novth of Kfibul; (4> Hagnviv ur Uionyflopolia, the Bogi-ain near Jalalabad i 
(5) PeukolaotiB or rcuketas(Puabknln), Ilnalitimgar on the lower Swtl rivor i (ti) 
EiiiboHiiia or Ohlnd on the Xnditn nt Its junction with the Itiibiil liver, tho Utnkli- 
hanrln of tho CliinOHo BnddUlst pilgpims: and (7) Aomoe, tho rninod bill-fort of 
IWnigftt above Noyrdm, -‘Eorngood map see Pro-?. K. G. S. L, lie j also 

Cuuii. Anc, Geog., 17, 
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district ^^’as called Suastene, joins iheKons. Under tliesoul^escat iho 
Koaa lived the Lambaga 2 (Li\mpatffi), the people of modovu Lamghfuia 
As wc shall see, the Ktifiis, to the present dtiy, extend from Laniglu'ui 
through KafirisUiu to the Kaslikuia monntuins. A recent t^a^ cllcr 
who saw tbo Musidiniin Kashknras and the pagan Kafirs together 
in ChitrM could observe no sneb marked distinction between them 
aa to justify us in believing that thoj' belonged to difterent raeos. 
Xho Kafirs, however, speak a language bjised on Sanskiit, whilst 
thoir S'lusalintiii neighbours, of necessity, have admitted a number 
of Persian vocables. For the latter, Persian is the language of 
civilisation and comnieice, and ia the aame manner as a similar 
influence in India lias added to the Hindi vocabulary there, Persiuu 
has materially influenced the original speech of Kasbkilva. Accord¬ 
ing to rtolainy, the Kunar was the most westerly river of India 
proper, but lie does not make it the western bonndai y, for the Lam- 
baga3 who occupied the country for a wliolo degree to the west of 
that river are still reckoned as Indians. The district of Gandlnira 
lay between the Swat river and the Indus and below tho Tjamlaigni 
and Suasteiio lay Gornaia, which may bo identified with tho tract 
known as Qngiana on tho lower course of tho Kunar river and 
Bajaur, including Jandill and TalAsh at tho junction of tho Landai 
and Swat rivors. From tho above summary we m<ay fairly assume 
that the country now known as Kash-kAra and inhabited by a clis- 
trnc.t Taco was in ibe Vime of AluxundeT rogarded as a part of In¬ 
dia and was then inhabited by Aryan races bovvevoj’ hctcrodo.Y they 
may liave been. 

It is unnecessary for our pirrpose to iiotico iho Indian satrapies 
of the Panjub (Pentapotamiu) and Sind. The other provinces of 
tbo eastern empire were Ariana and Baktriana The former com¬ 
prised Aria and Draugi.ina under one satrap and Gedrosia and 
Brief Bketch of Bak* Arnchosia under a second satrup. Bakti-ia 
triftu liisEory. Sogcliaiia and Margiami wore incUulod in 

Baktriana under one .satrap. On tho death of Alexander, Ids 
officeis distributed the older territories and tho new conquests 
amongst tho most powerful of thoir number. AloxanJor’a lialf- 
brolbci' Arrhidtous and his expected bon by Roxana wore doclarod 
joint sovereigns. It is woithy of remark that amongst tho king.s 
of Bokli'ia whoso coins havo bccu discovered some twcnty-oiglit 
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ntime!? o0cur tliai arn also found amongst tho names of tlio compa¬ 
nions of Aloxaiulei* and Uio Diadoclii that Jiave been handed down 
to ns by tlio Greek historians, so that wo may regard the Baktnaii 
kings as clescondants of tho chiefs who accompanied Aloxander in 
his eastern dnmpaign. At tho conferonee of tlic chiefs, Oxyartea, 
tiio fdtlior of Ttoxnnu, was appointed satrap of the Paropamiaadoe. 
Endomus was already military governor of tbo Paiijab and tho 
civil lulewas leffciii Che hands of thonativechiefs. Pitlion, tho son 
of Agenor, ])Cfiaino satrap of the delta of tho Indus: Slasauor and 
■Siburtius hold Artana and Baktriana was cominitCed to Philip. 
An ompiro not yet consolidated nod now bioken up into so many 
pcity satrapies soon foil into disorder. In D. 0. 317 we find 
Eudemus, Oxyartos and Stasander, who had succeeded Stasanoriu 
Aria, assistijig Eumeuosin his war with die Syrian king Autigonus, 
ivhilsfc Siburtius and Pithoii espoused tho opposite side. Antigo- 
nus wus successful aiid from B. C. 316 to the defend of his sou 
Demetrius by Seloiikus NikaLor in B. 0. 312 liis sway was acknow¬ 
ledged through Ariana and Baktriana. In Iiidi.i, Chandragnpta 
of Patna had taken advantage of tho departure of Eiuleiuus to 
make himself master of the Panjab and perhap-s also of the Kabul 
valley. After Seleukus had firmly established himsolf at Babylon, 
ho took the first opportunity that presented itself to reconquor 
Ariana and Baktriana and waa preparing to wrest tlio Indiair 
province from Olmndragupla when disturbances ofsowboro led him. 
to boliovo that it would bo more pindcnt to secure tho Indian 
jirincG as an all 3 ^ Aeoordingly Boleukiis surrendored tho province 
of India to tho Palibothran prince and appointed Megastbones to 
reside at Patna as hi.s ambassador. Those friendly relations conti¬ 
nued under the sons of both kings Ainrihijata (Amitrochatab) and 
Antiochus Soter, who also sent Dainiaebus as bis represontafcivG to 
the court of Patna. Antiochus Soter sueccoded liis father in B. 0. 
280 and died in B. 0. 2S1. Antiocluia IT. surnamed Thoos 
succeeded and died by poison in B. 0. 2'l!6, when hia son Seloukus 
Kallinikos became titular ruler of tlie oast. Two yoar.'3 previously 
the Partliians had revolted and established a kingdom and an ora 
of their own, and at tho same time Biodotas proolainiGd his in- 
dopondoDce in Baktria. Diodotiis I. was sueccoded by his son 

’ Wlicncc tlie era of the Scleubliio}. 
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Dioclotnfj II., who reduced Agatlioklea, aannp of Aracliosia, and 
Anliinachus, satrap of tho Paropamiaadse, to subjoctiou and Urey 
acknowledged fealty to him by jdacing hia irime on their coins. 
Thoso changes must all havo taken place subsequent to the death of 
Asoka, whoso edicts contain fbo names of Antiooluis, rtoletny, 
Anfigomis, Magas (of Cyreiie), and Alexander (of Epiius), hut 
make no allusion to tho rebel JnidcM’s. Tho faction of Diodotim 
did not long enjoy thenr acccs.'^ion to power, for in a short timo a 
Magnesian le.'ider hy name Btithydemua succeeded in oxpolling 
Diodotn.'s from HaktWa. tuou'nolliinff more of llakti’ia until 

o 

wo coiiio to the caslern canipaion of Aniioclins III. (13. 0, 212-205). 
After rocoiujiioi'ing Media, Paithia and Hyvkiinia, Aniioclins Jiiado 

peace with the Parthian Arsakes and pro- 

I.jitlivdeimi‘1. ‘ -rx , 

oecucu to the invasion oi Cnktna Ji.uUiy~ 
demus, ho^YOVDl', was nhio to place himself in a position which obliged 
Ilia antagonist to come to teiins. Ho theu urged tliat Antiocliuo 
bad no reason for attempting to deprive him of Ins kingdom siiiuo 
ho had never rebelled agaiu.st Antioclius,but liad only obtained pos- 
sossiou of Baktriana by de&tioying tlio descendants of thoso who had 
bofore revolted. His sou Hcmutiius carried fiu’tlier niessagos, and 
tliG result was that Autiochus accejitcd the pcaeo that was ofl'orcd 
and cemented the friendly relations with Baktria by botrotliing his 
tlaughter to llio son of Enthydumus. Anliochua llion loft Eiitliy- 
demus in possession of Baktria (13. C. 208) and proceeded in per¬ 
son sonthwards to India. There he concluded a ticatj with Soplm- 
gnseniis, the king of India, and iu return for a nmnber of oloidiantg 
confirmed the Indian iu the possession of the Paropamisada) and 
tho olbov Indian satrapies. Antipchua luul liardly roachod his head¬ 
quarters when Euthydcnius, deemiug it to ho a favoiirable oppor¬ 
tunity, marched southwards and annexed the cis-Himalayau dis¬ 
tricts to Baktiiii, This conquest ^va8 consolidated hy hia son De- 
Kietrius, who is styled “ king of llio Indiana” hy Justin, and wliose 
authorit.'v extended from tho sources of the Osns to the delta of tho 
Indus find from tho Caspian Sea to tho Sathijand along tho const 
from tho Indurt as far as Giijrat. Tliis st.itoinent is conulior.itcd by 
tlio number and find-.^potij of the coins of his fatlier and of himself. 
Tlio variations in tlio portrait of Enth}'clcnm.s on lijji coins sliow 
that ho nuibt have liad tx long reign, not le.sa thau thirty yoars. 
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accorJing to Geiioral Cuiiiiinglmm.^ Up to the time of ISiithyclo- 
loiis, iho Greek princes used Gi’eok Jogonds only on their coins, but 
from tlio accession of Jiis son Demetrius all the Greek princes of 
India and Ariaiia, over thirty in mimbor, used tlieIndian laiigimgo 
and a character, happily termed Arian, on the levorao of ihoir 
coins, Tins chnraotor is, according to Mr. Thomas, akin to the 
riieiiician and is wiitten from right to left, like all other alphabets 
of Bcniilic origin.® If Mr. Thomas* suggestion'* ho correct that in 
certain letters on a coin of Eukruiides lie has discoverud the Seleu- 
kidaii year 173, or D. 0. 138, and on one of Plato Sol. 147 or B. 0. 
166, and on one of Hulioklus Sol, 183 or B. 0, 128, wo shall 
have much to alter in tlio present arrangement of the Grasco-Bak- 
triaii princes known from their coin.s nlono, 

"VYo know that Demetrius was old enough in B. 0. 208-7 to have 

bccai cmnlovcd as his f.itlier’s agent in the 
Dates on Bnktriau coliiB. . . ' , , ,, 

negotiations Avith Antiociuis, and allowing 
him forty years, wo have the year B. G, 167 for his death and the 
accession of Eiikrafeides, who according to Mr. Thomas’ discovoiy 
minted coins in B. 0. 138. Thoro is no doubt that Eiikratides suc¬ 
ceeded DoinoLrius in Baklria, but may have loft his i ivul in iiosscssion 
for a time of tlio Indian provinces. Justin tells us that:—“codem 
feniie tempore siculi in Partliis MithTulotes ita in Badris Euevatides 
mayni ulerque vh'i 7'eynuni tneuni/’ referiing to tlio rise at llio same 
time of Arsaces VI., bettor known ns Mithridates L, king of Partbia 
andBukratidos. Mitbridate.s reigned*from 173 to 13G B.O. and is re- 
preaentod as tho aYOiiger of the niui-dor of Eukratidos, Even grant¬ 
ing that tho coin of Bnkratides bearing tho supposed dato B.O. 
138 was tlie last i.^aiied in bis roign, for which nuniisiiiatio evi¬ 
dence baaed on a comparison of tho portraiture and devices is 
wanting, the remaining events of Milhridatcs’ roign, incliuling tho 
expedition to India and his war with the Syrian king Domotriiia, 
can hardly bo brought iuto two years. According to Clinton,® 
DemotriiLs made his preparations in B.O. 140 and entered Parthia 
ill July, 139, and was captured at tlic Ijeginning of 138, or accord¬ 
ing to Gonoral Ouuuingham® in B.O. 139. In either ease the 

‘Nuni-Chron., n.s., IX ,139. * 7A»rf., Ill, 220. »J. B A. 8., IX,, 

1, SCO also Ur. llccrnlc’s paper io Ind, Ant., VIII, lOC. Lnesen, Bnctriaa 

coiiia, &o, p. lee, and ' A view of tlie history and coinage of the rartliiaua by 
J Luiilaay,p.7 Cork, 1862, “FnBt.Iloll.,HI, 881, ® Num. Ohron,, 

X, 233. 
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death of Eiihratkles toot? jilnco nbleast two years previously, for wo 
mush allow that time to have elapsed in preparafion for the Indian 
pspedilion, the stay 171 India and relnrn of IMithridatca to Pnr- 
thitt. Wc must )ilaee, thcicforc, the death of Eukvalidcs in B.O. 
141-40, imtl consoqiiootly eitliei* tlio date ou the coin ia wrongly 
read or tlio mints wont on coining after the (loath of Enlcratidas in 
his iirtine, or (lio dates given as those of Demetrius’ war willi Slitli- 
ridates are incorrect or f|jo initial year of tho Seieulhdan era is 
wrongly placed. Those are points that cannot be discussed here. 
Diiringhis expedition to India 3Iitliridato.s is said to havo subdued 
tho countiy liotwoon tho Indus and the Hypanis and was slopped 
in his onward march by nows of tlio prep-irntions made by the 
Syiian king. lie Telunied lo Pavthia, annexing tlu5 oUl Bak- 
tiiau scvtrupics svost of Aracho'-ia on his way, and probably loft tho 
ISakti'iau sa Itapies in tlie Indian region to those in whose laands 
be found them. Both Milliridates and Eukratides in Lhc earlier 
years of their reigns woro miioli haiasscd by tho incursions of tho 
Skylliians and Sogdians, and it was only when lie had rest from 
them that Eukratides was able to turn Jiia ntfciUioii to India. 
Whilst returning from fin expedition in which ho ]}onetrutod India 
as far as tlie Satliij he was niurdorccl by his son, ‘ who had boon asso¬ 
ciated with liim ill tho sovereignty.’ 

Tlio name of the parricide is nowhero given, but General 
Cuuningliam considoi'.s that he must bo one with Apollodotns, who 
is named in several i»assagcs of importance 

Successors of Eukrntidea. . -t -nr 1 

111 comiection with Meuaudov m terma 

that would imply that they had much to do Avith the oxLousioii of 

Greek influence in India. Indeed the coins ivhich f'l om iiuiiiisinatic 

ovidenco alone aio assigned to a date following close on or coutem- 

poraiy with the coins of Eukratides indicate a marked dojiarturo 

from those that preceded them. The coins of tlio jircdocossors of 

Eukratides and oven of Eukratides liiinself were minted by Bak- 

triim kings, though in ninny oases giving bi-liugiial inscriptions j but 

Avo now come to a series of kings of whom there is ovidenco lo 

shoAv that their homo was in India and that any extension of thoir 

power was made westwards from India up tho ICnbul valley and Avho 

wore more Indian than Greek in their habits. Geiioval Gunning- 

ham would include iu this category tho names of Antiinachua 
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I^ilcoplioros, Philoxeims Aniketos, Nikias Sotcv, Lysias Anikotos, 
Antialkiclaa Nikephoros, Theophiliis Dikuios, and Epandor Niku- 
pboros, who are known to us solely from (lioir meiials, (Jndoubtodly 
the (lentil of Enkrniicics was tlie signal for disordoi aiul liis lieiitc- 
utints overywliera hastened to carve out king-doms fur Lbeniselvcs, 
Those in Buktria ivero ovorcome by the Sakas, hut for some time 
iho oia-Himuhiyaii satrapies reinnincd in the bands of the Greeks. 
Wo must phico the great expeditions of Apollodotua und ileiianclor 
after the death of Enkratidcs after B. G. 140)^, the former 
throiigli Gnji'tifc and Ajmoro peihaps as far as Ujuin and the latter 
through tlio Bun}ab to tbo Jumna and Uieiico through Oiulli to tlio 
city of PiUnn. The numbor of the coins of Eukratides and tho 
variety in their find-spots shows that ho must liiive been one of 
tlie most powerful of tho Baktrinn kings; and tho coins of Apollodo- 
tii3 and Menander, his successors, on mimisniatic ovidcnce aro 
comparatively as common. Strabo slates that hlcnander crossed 
the Hypanfs and poncti’afod eastwaixls as far as tlio Isnimis,* and, 
tho author of tlio ‘ Pcriphis of tlio Eiylhrsoan Sea’ notes that “ even 
in his timo'^ ancient drachmas were current at Barygaza (Broacli) 
bearing in Greek clioractcrs the stamp of the kings Apolludotus and 
Menander who voigiied after Alexander.*’ In tlio epitome of Tvojus 
Pompoins, also, tho cxploils of the Indian kings Apollodotiis and 
Monander aro referred to, so that it is probably to their expeditions 
that much of the local knowledge of tho Yavaiias proper is dno. 

Tho coins benring Gl-rook inscriptions belonging to this time illus- 
Dectlno of the Greek tho state of tho connti'y. Most ai’o of 

snob a character ns to indicate their common 
oiigin ill tinio and typo. The number of names show that there 
wore sovcriil jietty slates and that after the dentil of Eukratides 
there was no single ruling family to whom all aoknowledgccl nllc- 
gianco. There are few iudicatious to show the relation of these 
princes towards each other or tho order of succjessiou. AVo may 
perhaps, however, assign tho Apollo series to Apollodotua, as wo find 
tlio standing Apollo with n tripod on tho reverse on his coins, whioh 
are closely imitated by Straton, iMonysius, Hippostratus and 2oihis, 

1 AppoHotlobuB is Biippoaod to bo Bhngailntto, Borereigii of Mitrwdr. Webor, 
lliBfc, luJ. Lib., p 181. *irot iilcniifled: LnaBcii agrees that JomaiieH 

(Jumna) may have to be read: Wliford aiiggcBta tho lUuiganga under the mmo 
{jurSoia. ‘^SDO A.V. aceocJlng to Bolnaud. 
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who may oither be sucfO'iHors or lieutenants of Apolloclofciis: fill 
boro tho title ^ Sober/ AVa now come to a class of coins con¬ 
sisting of dogi’ctlocl imitations of the pure Biiktrian typo with 
barbarous names of In'Iiaii ami Parthian origin, of whiob tboso 
of MauGs may bo taken as the typo. 17o have seen chut tbo Par- 
tbians bail ooonpiod tho eonntry to t!io west of Avaciiosisi, and tlioy 
now seem to havo advanced eastwards to India, for soveral of the 
earlier of those barbarian names may logitiinatoly bo referred to 
Ihoiu. Tho type of the Jegeiuls and Hgiires on llio coins of Manes 
at first appronclios that of tho coins of Doinotriiis, then wo havo 
imitations of the Apollo series and again the purely barbaiian style. 
Oil soino tliero aro iinitatious of tbo horao and bow and quiver of 
tbo Paitiiiaii coinage.^ Ooimected with tho inodals of M.auos ai'o 
those of Axes, wbicb closely iinitato tho former, and fiom thoir num¬ 
ber and the localities in which they aie found show that ho must 
havo attained to considerable iufluonco, Wq havo coins of A/>cs with 
the names of liis gcnorals xAspnpati and Asvavarjna : a Vononoswitli 
Spalahava and with Spalagdainn, also a PaUores and Abdagasos, all 
of which indicate a Parthian origin. 

It is difficult to deeido when t)io use of the (rreok langtinge consod 
in upper India, for we learn that the Indian embassy® to Augustus 
(B. O. 22-20) bjought with them a doeiinieiit in Greek, writtoii ou 
parchment and purporliug to ho a commujiicatlou from Porus or 

1 GGiici’ftl Cunningliain BiigifOstB that Maiien was a leadi'r of a tribo oi Dalini 
SIcytliinns CivlJcfl Metis iinil roi)H‘flt*nfce«l by the Mers of Nio prosont tiny; xVrcli. 
Hep , 1I.| f’b. 'Tho Medfi aio nimtionei) by Dm Kbiii'drutbn na lobboi a at tho ciul ot 
ninth ocutiiry . Dowson’a tCUmt, I , )B. 'Xbciu in mncli to he auid in favour oi iin 
curly t-’sii'tWim sottlomciu in the Iiulua Uulta, 'rnvuiwitlia tn a enviouR pnssage 
(La Comnic’a VnfieLUef, p Bl) tcUa ns that in the time of tlieMaga^lliaKlngDavin.i- 
cliai\dra> the 'runisliku Kihr w«b ruling In Knshmti' an«1 nt Mnltitu ami I.ahoro the 
I’ei.sian (Pat tlilin) King Iluninianta, who attnckcil Darmiicltandia iiml Huhiliicd 
Magaillia mid dcniolished its templea. Tlio priesta flcii ami Darnmcliandrii iliod and 
waa Buccccdcd by bis aon'Kannlcaclinudra; who fimml liitnself a trilmtary oi'tho 
'riirualika Ilia couain BiitWhapaltsba, who reigned In Benares, slew llnniniantu In 
battle and vcBtOTcd the \ixw o{ BmUUia, and nndor thia king the Ualnmla teniplo 
was lU'Btroycil and with it tiio vccordBOf theMahnynaa Rchooi, Althongli there vs 
no ideucc to sltciw that Naliapana of Gujrut whb a ParthUuv as suppoaod by eoino 
(J.n B K.A S , , l3a),(Jolnmipiitm takescrcUjtforlilH victoi lea over 

Sakaa, yavnniva and Pnliiavns or PfirtlimuB (Partliuviia), and uinongat tlicin tlio siic- 
ccssoi- of Nttbitpaiia Tlio aiitlinr of tlio ‘ Peripliis of tlio lifyihrionn Sea’ distmctly 
irniarkfi of llic Indus delta that tlie Indus had bcvcd luoiitlia, on tlic priticipul of 
wliioh was Biiibarikon, a fcmduiff seapoit. ‘Before tins town lies a atnall islet and 
behind it in the interior is Minuagar, the metropolis of SkyMua, which is governed 
iiowcvei by PavthianprnvcaawhOBfeperpetunUyatBtiifeaimnvg themselves, oxpd- 
llngeacU the other’ (riifl.An.fc,,Vin,1.19). AirluQ(l60A.l> ) places tlio Astakcuoi 
and Asflnkenoi to the west of the Indus ns fur up rb the IvaLiil rivei, and theso wove 
formerly subjeet to Assyria and then after a period of Median lulo submitted to 
thol’cvsiaus (/6i«/,, IV., afi). * J. B. A.s.y XVII., sun. 
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Flioi' as liG i3 callod in the local records. Wo know that writing 
on parchmont was not an Indian custom, though it is reported of 
the people of An-sik (Partbia) as early os B. C. 120 by a Chinese) 
author/ and llioroforo wo may reasonably idoutify Porns with oiio 
of these barbarian Partiiian kings. Again, according to Apollonius 
of Tyann, Greek Avns spoken in the Panjab even by villagers^ U|) to 
tho middle of the first century aftor Christ. Our estimate of tho state 
of the country west of the Indus is farther confinUed by tho statement 
of iho Chinese author I'ogarding Sarangia that the inhabitants wore 
very numerous and were contimially clccling potty soveroignSj and 
that tliercfore Parthia look tho country under its protection. There 
is nothing to show tliafc at this time (first century before Christ) there 
was one paramount power in upper India, but that on tho otbor- 
hand there were numorous petty principalities of Bahtriau or Pai- 
tliian origin is abundantly proved from tho coins. These gr.adually 
show loss and loss of Greek influonco until wo come to the Kad- 
pliises series, but here wo may conclude oiu* researclios into tho 
history of the Yav.anaa pure and simple, for wo can identify tho 
author of the Kadphisea group with the immigrant Skythiaiis and 
Turks. Wo shall, liowovor, add tho references to tho Yavauua in 
the local records to eompleto tho subject. 

Ill tho Vishnu Fui'dna the Yavnnas are said to bo sprung from 
Turvnsu and, as wo have secn,^ are placed to tho west of Bharatii. 
They ocour between the Mloohohhas anil Chinas In the list of the 
WivJi <sAMs, Q-i Uift tlw.t Sagojj-j. 

about to destroy whou prevented by Vnsi.sbtba. In tho chapter 

Yavnnaa in the nmdu i" tlio Vishliu 

accords. Puruiia, ei^bt kings of the Yav.iuas are 

placed betwcon tho ??aka8 and Tusbaras® and tho Vdyii gives them 
a reigu of 62 years, aud thoro was also a dynasty of Kilakila Yava- 
naa.® Somo records call thorn Yavanas in religion, manners nml 
polity, and tho Bhd{fa»ola inontions tho names of five of their 
princes Bluitaiuiiuhi, Vangiri, Sisunnndi, Yasoiiaiidi and Pravlraka, 
The Vdyu makes Pravirii, a son of Vidhynaakti, who reigned in 

I Ihid., X,, N. s , 29R- * rtW., XVir, 78. » A)itea, roffe 357. 

^piige 358 ®^w<eo, p. 384 ®Idcnliflerl by Mi. Blum Daji 

' from Lbo Ajfiiilft iiiscriptiouB with n nilmgin Vfikntnlm, a province bo- 

IvvocMi tho Bay oF Buiig;al nud the Sri Kalin bllln aopth ot Ilaulaiabad, and \vl)o 
rulod In eastom India shortly iiftov ilio yfihs J. U. B. Ji A, 6., VII , 53 •. Till., 
S!4B. 
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Kdnchaiiapuri, The fowntlor of tlm Suoga dj'nasty in lilugadha ia 
snid to have ougaged in conflict with the Yavanaa on tho Indus.’ 
In a passage oF tlie MaWibbdrnta translatocl by Wilson^ it is stated 
that “ all countries have their laws and their god.s; tho Yava- 
nas are wise and pre-orainenkly hravo.” ‘They aro rnontionod in 
the edicts of Asoka and in the Allahabad inscription oF t!ie Guptas. 
Pdnim refers to ‘ the writing of the Yiivanas’ in illustration of ono 
of his grammatical rules, but we are not in a ])o-?ifion to fix his dato.’’ 
But it is from their influoiice on tho writings of tlio Hindus, and 
esperially on tiio woiks devoted to astronomy, lhat iho extent of 
their relations with India may ho gatheicd. The Indian asti'ouo" 
mers write of the Y^avauas as their to.acheis^ Vaifilia-niiliira, wdio 
lived in 50-i A. D., gives not only tho entire list of tiio Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets, but ho also directly oin|)]oys 
sevoral of tho hitler .side liy sido with the Indian names as well as 
translations from tho Greek of technical terms. It is uiinecossary 
to continue our search after tho allusions to tho Yavaiia.g in ilio 
Hiiidn recoi’ds, and we sliall merely add the following lefiirnncus 
collected by General Oniiuingham.’’ la the JJUiada-/ira.vm, or 
‘ Questions of hJilinda,’ there® i.s a lung disputation between Nsigili- 
jiina find the Ynv'ana Idilindn, raja of SagaJ, Tho tinio and plueo 
load us to identify this jiniico with tho Greek Urcnaiidor, raja of 
Siikida or Sangiilii^ in tho Paiijub hotivcen tho Oliiiuib and tho 
Jlavi. Hr. Hem quotes n fr.'ignient of tho Oih'/y/'-sut/dihn of tlio 
astvonomov Giuga wiittcu about B.C. 50, in winch afiev uieutioning 
SftlisuUa, 0710 of the IVlaurya princes who died in 13. U. ilOU, Garga 
says J—“ Then tho viciously Vialiant Yavanas, afror reducing Snko- 
tn, Paiiclidla, Madiurn, W'lll reach (or luko) Kusunmdiiwaja (Pali- 
bothra), * * * Pnshpajnini (Palibolhra) being reached (or taken), 

all proviuGQS will bo in. disouler assuredly.” Sdketa is Oudh, 
Panciluila \ye have already oxphiincd,® Muthra was the cliief city of 
tho Surascn.as and Palibothra i.s Patna, the city of Chandragnpta, 
Asoka and Sophagaseuns, with whom the Baktrinu king.s had held 
Iriondly relations. Another passage, referring to tlio Grculcs in 
India, i.s taI:on from Palanjali’a coiumcutaiy oil Paiiiui by Dr. 

MVilfaon IIiiul. Theatic, r, 347. * As Uos, X V , 109 :nVc>l)or 

P'221. 251, IIIKI ICcrii’q Iraiisifttion of ihc Urth'ihSanlnln in J, H 

A. S,IV’,V. 6 NIII 11 Chron , X j S 21 . « J A S , Ho]i, 1S.1U, jmyo 

6 ie i Uhyb Da-viA’n Tiuctilhism, p. SO • llunlj’Bjlumial of IJiicUllnaiJl, U, 632, ami ml. 
7Cunu, Aiic. Gcogli,, p, 180 , “i’.aoo. 
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GoWsliinlcor,^ wliere bo says “Tlio Yuvaim bosiogod Ayoclliya ; 
tlio Yiivana besieged tbo Mudhya-inikas.” Ili3i'0 Ayoclliya is tlic 
sacred Ajudhiya in Oudb and tho Miidhyamikas are tlio pooplo of 
tbo niiddlo-couiitry (Madhyadesa) including fbo Grangelio districts 
south of raut'lmla and iiortli of tbo delta, ratanjiili gives the word 
‘ besieged ’ In tbe iinporfoct tense as an illustration of tiio rule that 
this tense should be used “ wlieu the fact related is out of sights 
notorious, but could be seen by tbo person who uses tbe verb bo 
that;, as obsorvod by Dr. Goldstuokor, it may bo considered Patau- 
jali was coiiLom|iorary with tbe event. Now Patanjali lived towards 
tbo middle of the second century before Clirist, a date wiiich will 
correspond very well with that to be assigned to Menander on 
oilier grounds. In tho lists of tho kings of M.igacllia we Imvo tbo 
name Puslipaniitra, who lived botwoon J5. G, 17S and 142. In tbo 
Mulai'ikiif/niviilra^ of Bliavabhuti, Pushpamitru, jn'iiiceof VicUsa, a 
kingdom lying north of the Vindhyas (Bbilsa), before perforiniug 
tlio groat Asvamodlia. rite, is said to have lot louse a horse fliat it 
migbt wander fieo over tho earth for hvelve months. Tbe horse 
was attended by a guard under tbe command of his grandson Yasu- 
niitra and tho party was attacked by some Tavan.i horsoniou ou 
the soutli sido of tho Bindhii river, wliicli is idontifiod by Greuoral 
Cuiiniugliiim with tho Siiidliu river ia Narwar. Tdriindth, tho 
Tibetan Buddhist historian, also states that tho (irst iiivasiou of In¬ 
dia by fovoignors took place during tho reign of Pusbpaniitrn aud 
five years before liis death, so that the greatoxpeditiou of Menander 
in which lie oveiran Oiulli and the Gangetic valloy as fur as 
Pafna cannot liavo been oarlior tliaii 13.0. 147. From all tlioso 
indications wo cannot n.ssign to the Yavaiias'*any direct cmiaeciion 
with the Kumann Himalaya, notwithstanding the stateinoiits of 
resppptnblo aiibhoi'itiea to tlio contrary. 

Wg have now to letnru once more to Buktria and to the 
iiaktria 111 thG ciHsBlciu accounts that have survivod of the tribes in- 
habiting tho countries in its noigliboiuhood. 

* Pdnliii, p. S.SO. ’ Wilson’s Works. ^ See fiirllier Dr Ffijendra- 

Jnla ofiKiiy, ‘ On Iho supposed idciitity of Ihc Gr£?eks with tbo Ynvnuns of 

tho .Sauflki'lt wi'iLura’ iti J. A. S. Beii., XI-lU , i., 240 , m which he ci«ii8i<iorti (he terra 
* Yavinirv' wiis the name af a couiilry und nE its people to the west of ICsiulnhdr 
wliich rimy have been Arabia Feisin, Media nr A ssyufl, probably tho Jn9tf>{?bse- 
quently iL hceamo ilu' mmeoF nil Ihoso places end again of all trim8-11111114009101093 
races, InoluiHng the naktilaii (rieelcs of KnUul,h'itnt no timeieferro 1 O’celuaively 
to Iho Gieeks of Ionia I aurt wUh it read Wtber's wtieie in fuel. A116,, fV., 244 , 
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JLiitliydomus in liis negotiations with t!ie Syiian king Aiiti- 
oclius III. (B. C. 208) urged* nmougafc other niattors that “ those 
wandering tribes who were spioad in great niunbor.s along the 
hordei’S of the province were ahko dangeions to them ])oth, and 
that if evor fcliey alioiild gain admittanco into it, the ivhole cmintvy 
must inevitably fall into barbarism.” Sixty ycai'S previously tho 
Partliiaus had won tboir iudepeiidenco aud wore steadily preparing 
for the enoroachinonts which Mlthridotos afterwards made on the 
southern provinces of Baktria, though they too had lo contend with 
barbai*QUS foes from tho cast. Wo foi tuiiately have several allusions to 
tho inroads of tho Skythiaiis in iheelassiool authors, Pliny ^writes:—■ 

" Boyoiul tliis liver (tlie 0 «ik) are tiie peoples of Seyllila. The l^orsiim? 
have cnllcii tlicin by tlio gciicinl name of JSacic, which jjvoperl.v belongs to only 
tho ucaiest nation of llicin. The nioio micient writerH give them the iiamo of 
Ai'nmii * Tlic nuiltitndc of these Scythian nations is finite inninncrnhlc: 
ill their life nnd habits they mieh rc’benihlo the pcnplo of rnrLliiii The tribes 
amongst them Hint are bettor known are the Sacic, the JIassiigotro, Dnlito, &o. 
OOnniiios) Indeed upon no subject that I know of aie Iheio greiUor diserc- 
paiicicR among wiitcrs from the circumBtanccSi I suppose, of ihcso nations being 
BO extremely nnnicioiis anti of snch migtaiory luabitB.” 

In tho opitomo^ of Trogus Ponipcius it is stated timt tho 
Sarimcoa and tho Asiani, SkytUian tribes, took pofesossion of Sog- 
diana and Baktria, and ns tlil.s statomont comc.s immediately heforo 
tho allusion to tho Indian exploits cf Apollodotn.s and Mcnandor, wo 
may consider it as ocouiring immedintcly heforo tlicir time. lie 
furdicr informs us that the Toehari iccoivcd their klin^.s from tho 
Asiaiii, SO that tliQ two names must refer to oiio tvihe. Cuitius* 
states that tho Skythians smd D.iho) were the fiist to invade India. 
Strabo® wi'Itea that {— 

•‘Tho Macodoiiiiins gare the nnine of Cancnsiis to all the nrountumfl winch 
follow aftcL Anana, hut among the haebavianfi, the heights aiul iho iiovthuni 
pnits of the PiivopniniBiis were called Bnioila and mount Iinatis ; and olhor immcB 
of llnti kind were assigned to each portion of this range. On the left hand oppo¬ 
site to these parts niu situate the SIO'Lhiim and noniadio iiiUfoiiB oociipyiiig tho 
wliolc of tlic iioillierii side. Moat of the Skytliians, beginning from the Caspinn 
Sea, aic called Dahoj Skythro, and Ihoac situated more to tlio enat Mnssngulro niul 

S.ihfp llic rest liiivc tho eoimnon appellation Skytliiiiiia, but orich sepninto tiiho 

has lie iicciiliav ntinie. All ot the greatest piut of tlieiii nre noninds. Tlir 
host known tribes are those who deprived the Greeks of I3nlctnnnii, tho Asii, 
I’liBiiini (Afliiim ?), Tochttri niid dnkiiraiili, who ranle from the cuiiiiti i on tho 

1 ISIum Ciii'oji,, IX , I3i: RKwIinsoii’.s IfeiodoUih, IV, 208, MJook 

yi„Gli JO. ^Ktiin Ohroii., S., 7a. Vltii AloxaiulrL 

•^liojk XI„ flu e, 
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oMior aule of the Jawtcs opposite tlic Sakm and Snyflinm, mid iv-hich coiintry 
WHS also occiuucdhy Sakai s Home tribes oC the Daliai me suiuumed ApiHiu.i 
acme Xiiiillui, othoia I'fsauti/' 

Arrian^ iaGnUfios the Skytliians to tlie north of tho Jaxavtes with 
t!io Saiiaa. Amongst those nnnios wo may refor th© Asii and 
Pai'iaiii to tlio sanm tribe as tlio Asiani of Trogiis, aud as this tribe 
belonged to tlio Tocliari, Iboro roinains onJj the Siii’ancie of Trogus, 
Bnga)'}ii]ka3 of Ptalonij, and Snkarauli of Strabo—all sjnonyinons 
with tho Sakas or Stis. Tho Ohinose annals clearly show that tho 
Yuoli-ti orTochai'i and the Sus Moro tho only two barbarian tribes 
‘in this noighbonrhood at tliia time. 

Diirinn tho roigns of Mithridiitos I. of Pavtiha and Demetrius 
of Daktrica, Ibo Slcyfeiiians wore continually making incursions 
from tho oast and woro with difficulty repelled, Pluaiiates, the suc¬ 
cessor of MiLhi'idutos, called in their aid against the Syrians, but 
tho Skytinaiis andvod too lato to take part in the wav aud the 
I’artliiaii king refused to pay them or lead them against some 
other foe, They nocoidiijgly cominencod to ravage Partlda itself 
and Phriiliatos fell in battlo against them (in B. C. 1‘2G), in which 
his Greek nieroonarica joined tho enemy,* These Skytliians can ho 
nono other than tho Sakarauli branch of tho Siis and (lie last of 
thorn to leave Ta-hia for tho south, for we find that Artahanufl IL, 
undo amt snoeessor of Phraliales, died a few years afterwards in a 
with tho IWuirf, who nrust haro baort a hraucl: of tho 
Ynch-ti, tho snccessovjs of tlm Sds in Baktria. The Swkaa are fiir- 
tbe]‘ montionod as giving Uio name Sakasteiis to tiio Pnraitakeno 
dislvict in Drangla {or tbo valley of tlio Holmaiid), and thoir capital 
city was Sigal, now idontiflod with Seknha, one of tho principal 
towns of Soisliui.'^ From tho above wo learn that the Sakua wore 
tbo jirinoipal trihoin lliooarlior immigrations of the Skytliians and 
that to many Skuthco and Sakai woro synonymous terms; at the 
sniiio lima they were divided into a niiiiibor of ckiiis, each Imviiig 
its own MJimo, ao/noliinos alliod and sometimos nt ivnr viitb each 

^ lS'co OdsiniiiffJifim, Aich. Ren , li., 4?, for hisspcculation Jifi ro tJjc inwlcrn 
icprcHoniiitlvoB of tlieso tribes, llo coiineela iho Aparni witli tlie Abiirs (p 2D- 
ijD); llic Xmitlili ivj'Hi the Jatt (p. B4), and tbo I’iasHvl ivjtli Ibo rjimlntiL' (p. 5il). 

k. IV., 1,4. ® Luidsay’s I'miltla, p, I3| llawllnaou's Sixth Jlonnrchy,' 

p. 100 . ^ 'Scythm* depoiiuintft Purclila, in iiAtriam I'fjvMunhjr. .ScS 

Arlabiinua bcllo Tlioaoiila illato, &o.* Hero tho SIcytliiiins uic distinguished 
from tlin Toohiul, who are tlieTusIiilwsorTnklidr^Stff thePurltuizs, ® J Jl. 

A. S., IX,, 10, 
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Other, anti that wave after wave of these clans poured across tho 
Altai, pushing forward those that had preceded thorn. Our fiirtlior 
illustrations ai’e from Cliineso soiiroos. 

In the Chinese works T'sicn and S’fii'Jdov ' Hislovicivl 

record,* wenossossnsostvaliuiblo iiil’orinatioJi 
CluiLOfle nruala. , „ • 

oil the stale of the countries adjoining 

Biiktfia from tho third coiitury before Chiist,^ Mr. ICingsmill in¬ 
forms ns that according to the unammons tradition of tho Chinoso, 
the tribes of tliu foiuulcrs of the Chiuoso power under the naino 
Chows wero driven from their original seals in tlio land of Bun 
by barbarous tribes known as Oiks, later on callocl fUnyiik or 
Ilundjuk, Allied with these were iho Hiniwans, tho Hieii-ynii of 
modern Oliiiieso. Both of those tribes aro by tho earlier winters 
of the Hfin dynasty eoiinocted with tlio Jtiiig of lliu Chow authors, 
a Uiuno winch liy tlio time of tlio Hans^ lud beeorno elianged to Nil 
in the tiUo of t!u‘. £liung-mi. From other sources wo learn tluit a 
race called Yueh-ti ooeujnod tho province.^ of Kanauh and iho 
Tangut country to tho east of the desert of Gobi in tlie tliird ocii- 
tiiry before Olirist, and that they wero harassed by the hlnuig-mi 
and flod before them wostwartls. Tlio T'iini ITan-aha rocorda that 
inB. 0. 221, Ghe Tnng-hii had become a foimiduhlo power and 
the Yneli-li wero in a nourishing condition. Tho Slien-yu of tlio 
Hiun£f-iiu was iianiod T’ow-inan. The latter meeting with a 
vovavao ia his ooatoafc wilh T’sia moved iioitliwavd.’ Hero mca- 
tinn is made of only throe nations the Tung-lui, riuing-nd nnd 
Yuoli-ti. In B. 0. 206, JfaouJnn,® the Sbou-yu of Llio Iliung-nu, 
oii'mgecl in hoslilities with tlio Ynuh-ti, \Yhom lio delbatcd. Ju 
B. 0. 17G, in coii.se<iuonco of reprisals on the part of tho Cliineso, tho 
I'Hung-nd invaded and oeonpied tho country of the Ynoh-ti, while 
Laulaii,* Wiisiin, Iluki and bwonty-six noighbonring states submit¬ 
ted to them. The Icing of tho Ynoli-fei was takon prisoner and liis 
biu'baroiis conf[UGrors made a drinklng-ciip from liis skull. 

From the Shi-ki of Szoma Tsion® wo learn that iu 13. C. 138 
Djiiiig-leien, Marquis of Bo-waiig, was sent as an envoy from Cliina 

^ Wylic, J. Aiitli. JiiBt., VoN. S, 3, 5, 9, * Tlic fouiitlcrs of fclio iiiodi'rii 

ciiijiii'e of (iiiiiii, 3 Me-to o£ (IcGuifrnc^. * Klsowhere ic is said llial 

Livu-lna mnl G-iws/e 1 \ivyc wnljoil citici aitjaceiit to the grent salt niarah wlni-li lay 
to tlie ea-ib of Kliotaii and west uf KniiHiil). ® J. H. A. S., X, (N, U,), 11114, liy 
Kj '’'sniill, Afliosc IruiiHlation differs in some cnaeiitiftl respects from that givoii by 
M \GuiguuH 111 ‘llifltuirDdc I’Acudeniio Uoyftlc des ijiseniitioiiB et Belles letuofl/ 
^^1^^ yi., 17, 1760. 
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to lliQ Yiioli-ti, to induco tlioin to inako cniiso agjiiust tlio coumion 
Giioniy, tlio liinng-iiu. Being con^pelled to puss ibroiigh 
ITiung-nu settlements along tho nortliern face of the Knen-Uin, 
Kien was recognized and bikeii prisoner tand detained there for 
ten years. \S’lion ho vsnccccdcd in making liis escape lie travelled 
wost^val•c^s for ten days and arrivect at Oa-wan, 6/ion occupied by 
the Ynoli-ti, bat not progressing in his iiegotiattoiiSj was sent on 
by tlio liigb road to Gang-gu, This latter country adjoined the 
territory occupied by tho greater Ynoli-ti, whose Icing Szeliad been 
killed by tho TIinng-nii and they had set up bis hoira in his stead. 
The Yneh-ti had ovoreoiiie Ta-hia and taken up their vegicicneo m 
that country, ivliich was rioli and fertile, and it is recoi'ded that 
“ (hoy would rather bo exterminated than submit to the J3iung-ud.” 
Froni tho Yuoli-ti, Kioii wont on to Ta-lna and reumined a year at 
Bingnan-shan. llo was desirous of returning by Tibet, but wag 
again captured by tho Hinng-nu and detained until the death of 
their Slion-yu in B, 0. 126, when he ObCa]teJ to China and in B. 0. 
122 gave this interesting account of his Inivelsd From this recoid 
\V 0 know tliafc in 13. 0. 128 tho greater Yuoh-ti li.ul already occu¬ 
pied Ta-hia or Baktria. Ifrom other souitqs we learn that the 
Yuob-ti bad found anothor named tribo named Su already sottlcd 
in those countries and drove them to oconpy tlio country to the 
nortli-oast of Ferghana and tho Jaxnrles. 

Ill these Siis wo rGGOgni.se the Sahas of the Piiranas and the 
Saknranli, Sagai'ankm,® Sarnncaj and Sacas of classical autborj. 
From the Marquis Po-wang wo lonrn that they bad been driven 
out of Kasbghr as early ns B. C. 138 and out of Taliia before 
B. 0. 128. Tho Su3 imslied onwards and occupied Kipin, a coun¬ 
try which is often nauicd in the Cliinoso annals and is also inci¬ 
dentally noticod by the trnvollor Fali-Hi.ni. Fi'om n coinparisou of 
all the accounts, Kipin lay along the upper part of tho sources of the 

MVylie, J. Antli Inst., IX., 69. ’Cunniuglmni derive? tliia jiRmo 

from tho or Iron-hatilcd inncp, winch was tlieiT imUonal wenpun. Aroli. 

Hop., II, 30, 43. Wo read that liomelilns, son of Butliydomus, who certainly 
lived in tho flrnt half of tlic second ccniiiry bcfoie Glmst, carried Ida arms into 
the coniibiy of tho Hums (Huich) wd Pliriin (Fiiunii>, PliTniii). Some refer tlie 
Phuini to tho Griiiroi Skythiuna of l*toloiny, who held Yiirkand, iind identify 
tho Siirna with Iho ptoplo of Hii-lc, nn old name of ICnsligdr According ta 
rtolomy the Sacm lived to tho soutli of the Gtina)i Shythiana, and thia allooncion 
of the trlhra ngrcca M’ell with tho Clunese accoiints 'I'lieac Hcrea anti I’liruri 
are lueniiuaeil cl‘=c.wlicro with (ho Tocharl nnd T, tic St, Mni tiii couueccs tbe 
I’hturl wltli the Fliaunaa of tho Indian iccorck: ace Nuiu.Glirou., IX,, hq. 
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ICfibnl rivoi’ and is the Hu-plii-ua of Hwen Tlisang (Yuen- 
clnvang . It apponrs to have varied so mucli in its oxtout ns to 
repfosenl an oHinogi-apliical ratlier tliaii a geograpliical tonn, Tlio 
Ynch-U were in tvAvn pressed by tho Ausnns or Ousiins, probably 
tbo people of Wu'sun^ to the north-east of Da-\yan clc3ovil)ecl lierc- 
after, and wlio fallowing in tho wnho of Sus, occupied Tahia. 

That the Yneli-ti woro of the same race {not tho same tribe) 
as tho Sns may be coiibidoved piobablc from the fact that ^Yc have 
no record of thoro being other than tlnco well-known nations of 
SUytlnans in tbia neighbourhood at this time : that tho Yueh-li 
tribes occur ■with tlio Sakarauli, a prosttinahly dislinet Saka muno 
in tbo enumeration of Stvaho, and that lli«y ava included with tho 
Sus nndor tlio mi me Saca) by most classical uutliors. Tahia, on its 
coiirjnest by the Ynoh-ti, ivas distributed into five govornnients or 
provinces, vh., Hieoii-nii, Chonang-mo, TCouci-ohoiiaiig, lly-tnii 
and Ton-mi. So soon as the Ynoli-tihad sotlloil down in Buktrin, one 
blanch crossed into Kipin or Aiianaaiid drove the Siis fioin tlio 
Kabul valley into the valley of the Hcimand, Tlie portion of 
Kipin annexed by the Ynoh-ti was called Kao-fu“ (Kabul) and its 
people are described as like the Indians in tholr buliita ami cliarao- 
tor. Tliey were more niorohaiils than soldiers, and beforo the con¬ 
quest of the Yneb'ti, one part belonged to P.irtbia, one to tbo kings 
of India and one io tho kings of Kiphi. Tbo comjnrst of Kipin 
was clTected by Kliin-tsi-ln, the chief of tho Kouei-clioiiaiig or Gn- 
slmii tribs, a name of which wo liavo traces in tbo city of Gii-.szo 
near ilic groat salt marsh to llio west of Tangiu. Khin-tsi-hi 
redneod tbo leaders of the other four triboa® to submission, declared 
himself king and imposed the name of liis own tiibe on tlio cntlro 
nation.^* The conquest of Kijiin took place about B. 0. 38, foi we 

’ Kniifr'lcrn wna tlic Chinrsc name for Sliijjliiifin or Soifilinnn, liioh n]ipefii's 
to linvc been by Sakas (here yiich-li) aa Inte as B, C. 40, mill wbo ivoi e tlu'n 
aHeinlwitli tlio Wu-sim’Jour Aiilli ln8|i,V.,48. ^Mn-twiui-lin note h — 

“'I'Jio kiiigiloni of Kno-fii wnskiiown in the tunc of tbo Hans. It is Ridmtcd to 
the 6onU\ cBRt of tbe gicivt Y\i6-cUc. It 1*5 Ukcwisc tv vtmsUkTfiblt'state, Tlieir 
iiinmicrs I'CHCinble tho'-e of the InhflWtnnlB of IniianiHl they me gentle iiiul 
Jniminic, Tlioy cairy on miicli commerce viih India. Iiuiia, Kopbeno (Kalml) 
mill theconntiy of tJie Apcc uic lluec kiiigtlonui wliicli are conquered by force ami 
lost by u-enknois ” Iiul Ant, IX., IB. * IJeOuigucs Inis tlie iminefl JJleoii- 

nii, Obuain-nii. Kuci-cbonm, llic-tiiii nnclSno-fu, which hist wns csliibli'-lied on 
tbeconijiustof Ktpin. Klaproth giviR tlic iiniiics in the text. ‘ Ivlaproill's 

Tableaux iilatoi Icyicft «le I’Amc, p. 133 I'mia, 1620 linkman C'uinh, 

p, 1(58. Other uamoH fur tlic (in-shnu tribe me Kuci-clioatn Kwai-dnuig tSiui- 
•clifiiig. 'IJiD cm her coins of Kuron’o-KniipIneeB hcni the niirue ol ttie Greek 
king Jlernia;ii8 on tho obverse nhlch would Icrul loBupposo thut lie Biipplauted 
a Greek ruler in Kdliil nt least. 
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iroarl tliai oconvrocl a (lenfciiry after tbo doputation of Djaug-kien 
to the Yiioli-Li, wlio \voi'o Uien in Kashgar. ICliiu-lsi-lu du'd at the 
ago of oighfv !iik] was suoeocdod his sou Yeii-l?ao-cliung, who 
may bo iitentifiod with the iriraa-kadpliises of iho noina. J^ofore 
Gxiiiniuing tljoso coins wo bIiaII givo tho geogrii|)liical notices of 
the Cinnnso annals, whioli in ovory rospnot confirm tlio results 
arrirod at indopendontly from oiir examination of westorn records. 


S/.onia Tsion, lIiq Chincao auilior to whom we are indebted for 

Gpoaninlif ncconliug Ibo account of the embassy of Kion, fur- 
to tlio CiiliiO'^o I’tciinla uislie? iia in bis Shi-ki witJj further geogra- 

pliical indications which shed iniicli light on the political relations 
of this period, According to him Dn-wnn'lay to the south-west 
of the tliung-nu temtory and dne west from China some 10,000 U, 
It had sovenly subordinate towns and a population of about 
100,OOO. “Tlio soldiers uao tho bow and apenr and shoot fi-om 
lioi'so-baok, To (he north lies Gang-gii j west, tho country of the 
Yucli-ti ; south-west, that of the Toclmri^j noi-Ui-east, Wu-sun ; 
cast, Han-inow and Yu-ticn.’* Wii-aun lies norili-east of Da«wan 
about 2,000 Zi. Ihs people are liordsmeii and of similar manners 
to tho Pliung-nu. Its bowmen tire 10,000 in number and they 
are daring and quarrelsome. Formerly they were subject to tlie 
Hiung-mi, but now they are in a prosperous condition. They 
marry tlmir near relations and refuse to pay homage at court. 
Gang-gu^ lioa to the norfch-wcsb of Da-v?an. It is not so largo as 
Da-wati, but is as largo as tho country of tho Yhieli-ti iind the mau- 
nors and customs of the people are similar. It can mustor b0,000 
to 00,000 bowmen. On tho soulli it has relations with flio Yueh-ti 
and on tlio east with the Himig-ini, Im-tsai® (or Iin-tsai ar-gnn) 
lies to tho north-west of Gnng-gu some 2,0t)0 ii; it is iis large and 
its customs are alike. It can nnistor 100,000 bowmen j it overlooks 
tho groat shoreless marUi loiiclnng to the northern sea. Da-yue-ti® 
(or the country of the groat Yneh-ti) lies west of Da-wan 2,000 or 
3,000 li The Yuoh-ti dwell nordi of the Gwai-shui,^ To their 
south is Dahia® ; west, An-sih ; iiortli, Ga«g-gn. They are herds¬ 
men and nomads with onatoins similar to those of die Hiung-ni4. 
They can muster 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen. Iii former times 

’ On tiro npper alHnontn of tho Oxus. ^Khotea 

‘'On the Mri-ilaryn. ^ The Oalice north oi tlie 


* Yarhaiul 

^ Fnrt 9f rorgUana 
Oxus ? ? Oxufl. 


fcjyi-ilar/a. 
BBalkh. 

51 
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they wGi'o rash anti nuflpr-ratcfl ihe powei* of Hio Hiun^-na anti 
rejected all acoommodation. The Tliiinfr-nu attacked and routed 
tlioin ; Shen-ya the Xiao-shangtilled tliuir king atid made a drinking 
cup out of hi? skull. Formerly tho Tueli-ti chveU betsveou Dnn- 
hwang^ and ICi-lln, when they ■\vcro invaded by tlie Hinng-nu, they 
M’sra coinpiilled to en^igrate to a distance. They jiassed Du-wau, 
invaded Da-hiaonthe west and overcame it. Following tho courso 
of tho Du-gwiu-sliui they fixed Iheiv royal residence on its north 
bank. A. smaller portion of the tribe Tvhioli was unnblo to acinom'. 
paiiy them sought the pi’oteclion of the Giaiigs^ of Naii-shan ; this 
branch is known ns the smaller Xneh-ti.” 

^*Au-?ik® lies west of the Yuch-ti about 1,000 lu The country 
is open, the land tilled. It produces both rice and wheat. Distilled 
liquors {Lie used. Its cities arelikothoae of Da-wrin ; those depeiid- 
enfc on it, large and small, are about one hundred in luinihor, Tho 
exlen fc of the country is about 1,000 ?i sqnaro. Iti-savery power¬ 
ful stale. It overlooks tlie Gwui Thoro are maits whore the 
peojile nnd merchants meet to buy and sell. Can iiiges and hbip.s siro 
used for tho transport of inerch.'iudiso to neighbouring eountriog 
perhaps 1,000 li off. Silver is used in coins and tlie coins bear 
the likeness of their kings. When tho king ilies, tho iiuiigo is 
immediately changed for that of tlio now ruler. They write on 
skins of parchment and innke btmka of it. To the west of An*,'-ilc 
is Tiaou-chi^ ; norlb, Ini-tsai tt>'-gan. Tianu-^’hi hen about 
li to tiio west of An-sik. It overlooks tho wcsti vn aca and is an 
agricultural country producing rice. There are gi eat birds tliero 
producing eggs like water-jcoi’s.® The inlmbituiiis are very uiunor- 
ons. They are continually elrotiiig petty sovereigns. In conse- 
quonco An-sik has taken it under ils protection, bnt treats it .as a 
foreign country, Tho country is good but disorderly * * 

Da-hia lies upwards of 2,000 U .sonth-wpst ot Da-wan, to the 
south of tho Gfwai-shn.® Gcnonilly speaking the country is open. 
It has cities and dwelling.s suiiiliu' to Du-wiin. It lias no supremo 
sovereign j each city and town elects ils onyii petty ruhir. Its .sei- 
diers uro weak and cowards in fight. The peiqdo avo good as mer- 
clmuta. Tho Yuoli-ti attacked it from the west and completely 

liTovj Siia Awtr in 'Ti^chm«». a riintua. ' Sa- 

nuigui. 'Jhe luic’fl egg. Yules Alaico Polo , 11., .140, ® Oxus. 
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aubduec] it. The ]^opnlatioTj is numerous, probably over a million. 
Its cnjjital is called Laui-alil-cliing.'- There are marts for the 
puroliase aiifl sale eif morohandise. To ita east lies Shin-cluh.a 
Djiing-kieii^ said that when he was in Da-liia ho saw heang^^ bam¬ 
boo staves and shnh (Szp«clmou) clotlies. Ho askod wlieuoe they 
wore obtained. The pooplo of Da-hia said tlieir tiauleia \\ont to 
the Indian markets. India is distant from L)a-hia to the soiilh- 
eiist aliout (several) 1,(J00 U. Generally speaking the conjitrj is 
settled and rosombles Da~liin. Its climate is damp and hot. Its 
people use elopimnts in war.” Thus ends this valuable succinct 
record. 


Rolurning to the coins wo find amongst Ihoso imitating 

Tl.oS«k.lIoraua. .ipPj.rraHjr modob 

onos bearing on tile reverse the legend— 
Tv^avvovvTO^ Ifgaov £a/ca Koggayou —‘oftlie Saka kingHeraus.’ 
The last word ^KOQqapov* is by some translated ‘ruler’ and 
is connected by them with tho Homeric Greek KoCgavog^ but 
besides the great impi’obiihihty of a liomerio title being revived 
for tho first time by a barbarian king, we have evidence to show 
that the word is to be connected with the tribal name of tho king,*^ 
On tho coins of Kadaphes and KadphisesJ wo have tho foims 
‘e/io-ansM,’ ^ kor-^u, and ‘X,-o?fi«o’in Greek, instead ^ korranoii* and 
. ^kudian^ ^kkuthan^ and ^ qnshau^ in Ai'Ian i 

KadphiaoB and Ivadnplios. » i • n i ■ i n i 

auci on those or Kanej'kj, Uoej-Jij ana- Baaaeo 
it oo(!urs ns * koi'ano* on coins and as *gushan^ m inscrjpLiong. 
In the Manikyiila insoriptiou^ of Kanishka so often quoted in 
these discussions, Kanishka or Kanoiki ia styled “The incrensei' 
of tho dominion of the GuslianS ” {Mahdraja Kaneshka Gusht^navasa 
S‘imvardkaka), and in tlie Panjtar inscription^ wo have a second 
refei ence ti) a Gu^llan prince (i/a/mmyflsa Giishanam). It is also 
worthy of remark Limt the word ‘ korano' occurs only'® on those coins 
where the Greek ‘ basilem h'isileor* or ‘king of kings’ of tho 


KadphiaoB and Kadaplios. 


1 Dnrapsa, Znriaspc. * Sliin-tnii in tUn linn nnnnlgj TVen clinh 

in M.v Tiiniiliu ® Algo called Clmnn Kpcii, tlic 'J'cainifr kino 'f do Crni^nrs, 

*'I'lie tninit'of n hill in SzC-thiiGii pruiluolng baiiibiis with inns j mis ami solid 
heurt/i kno^vi! Jifi male bamho'* in JniJm. ® J'hoir/iB in J. il. A. S, ,, SO. 

® rtmn<* connt'ct tliG ‘ Su’in • S»-Ik*rmioii8’and m ‘ Ckfran-itu' «iili tlm hilg or 
Sakas uud tlie nnino llcrQiiniiB with Heiaiii 7'thoning’ IMnscp,],, |J6. 

8,1. 14. A. S, XX , 203 . 0 Aich., Hop., V ,81. 1® The legend on tilo 

coin of llcraus may aimnnv to ho an exception, but his coin does not bear a title 
eijuivalont to ‘ king of kings, but merely tliatof BRtrap or iHrannos. 
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G-roek legciuls la rendered by the Skythio equivalent ^ rao nano rao.' 

have traces of the lattor atiU in iho old Indc-Skvthic jirovince 
of Qejv t^in the title ‘ Llaof Jimatrarh’; in Gilpfit, where the old 
rulers had the title ‘ Ra* and the old name of which is ‘Snrgin’ 
Ihi'oughont BnjpiUftna and the Diiklii]) in the title ‘ Kao j’ iu most 
Hiijinit clans iji the titles ‘Rao’ and ^ R^wat,’ whilst the lioad inaii 
of Spiti is still called ‘ Noiio/ and the honorific title ‘hlana’ is 
common amongst the Maiatlias. It is not olosit- whether wo are to 
regard the word ' korano' as purely the name of a tribe or a ruling 
family and the equivalent of ‘ Guahan in the iuBcriptions or tho 
name cnri'ent in the tribe for a king or rulor and added on in the 
same way as ‘ SioUry * DikaioSy * 2'heoa’ and the like. In any easo 
it was a title chai acteristic of tho Yueh-ti tribo and may possibly 
be still found in tlio naiiio ^ lio7io’ applied to tho most houourefl elan 
in the Iliiulii-kusb ^ If the conjeemre that Hinio fOoeino) Knd- 
pliisea is one ^vith Yeu-klao-chang bo accepted w’o may assign to Jiis 
father aud the founder of tho dynasty, Kliiii-Jsi-hij the coins boar- 
ing'^ tlio legend kozohi-lcadaphes eho^-ansn zulhon,' and on tberevorao 
the legend— * kushant/a yaihaaaa kujida^kuphsasa sachchu dhavma- 
pidnsiiy ‘the coin of the Kiishang king Kujuln-kaphsa, the crown 
of tho true dliarnia.’ Have we hero® the Kiishiuig clan of the Ya- 
tba or Ye-tha, a name by which tho Yuoh-li were known later on? 
On a coin of Oueino Kadpbis<‘a wo Inivo tho Baktro-r/rli legend— 
Maharajasa Hajadhiyajasa sarva-loya-isivamsa Ifahisiuamsa Kath- 
'pisasa —-‘Of ihe Miihainja, snpreiiio king, lord over nil people, the 
great lord, Kathpisa.’ In [Ciijnla-kajilisa or Kozohi-lctdiiphes® wo 
huvG the representative of tho Kiisbang tribo^ and if ^honmo' bo 
taken to have the same meaning as ^kuahaxg' we have further 
membei’S of tho Bivine Ihmily in tlio Turuslikas of Kashmir—‘ liao 
nano mo Kanerki horatiOy * Hao nano mo Oooiki horavo,' and 
‘ [iao nano mo Buxodeo kotano* Hoinus Uie Saka also benis the 
title ‘ koi'ano' and he was oertaiuly not of tho Gnshau clan of tho 

1 Iml. Ant., III., 193. ’ tJcsalmer, Bwntli, Knchh, &c. 

ilulnli’B ' Tribes of the Hi□(loo-lfoo^l^/ (j M. ^'ilioitiHh’ riitisc]), 11., 

■loll nml J A. b lien, ® M Klfl|nolh lu his ‘Tahleimx liibtorujiios ’ wruea 

Ij) laij) ■—‘Uii nntenr Chimus tn us ii|ipieiid quo Ve-ia emit (iritiiiuiirciiiLiit 
ie 1 ) 0)11 de in fimulle tiu iuiiis luis e( qii’il Obl acvunii plu- tiud eelui di louio 
111 nation i on le inuii.iiiec riiisai Yi-ia. Xciii tmpne s'CLruula dciis In bcpt.iSino 
siiiclo ot lus Ye til acviiiruui, tnOutiiircs dea Tuic»’ “iVclirtVu niao il 

Koziiulo-lcDdpliietsd who muy be uleiiUlitil with tills Kozola-Jciidii])lii.h, hut both 
iiuuicH uru read distinetiy. 
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Yiidb-ti. Wo may tlioroforo suggest that iho Liibal name gradually 
became tlie liUe of the rnler, whether the family Ijeloiigcd to rhe 
Giislum clan of the Tochnri or not, nml that it was conPerred on 
ilie governors of provinces and on such of the conquered race as 
hud subinilted, but wore allowed to votnin their jioa^esHiona. 

Hima Kftdphisea or Ynn-kian-chung eiilarged and oonaolidated 
the conquests of his father and extended his 

Kniicrki-groiip. r xi 

intinenue as fur as the valley ot the Ganges 
to a distance of 3,000 U from the Indus and ttiore reduecul the 
Qountry oP Tiiu-li and its capital Chao-ki-tchlng, neither of which 
has as yet been identified. The coins wliith according to nuini.>ma- 
tic ovidonco follow tliose of Kadphisos and which are known as the 
Kanerki-groiip^ bring us to a aeries of kings who are known to us 
by their coins and inscriptions and ore also mentioned in contem¬ 
porary rccoi ds. Their names occur in a mimber of insorlpitons in 
the Iiidiati-Pilli alphabet and dated in an unknown era which were 
discovoiod at Mallinra (WiUhral:— 

Kanishka —MalidvAja Kaniahha^ S. 9, 28. 

Huvislika — Mahtiruja Rdjalirdja desafuLra Jlutishkai S. 33, 
39, 47, 48. 

VAsudeva— Mahdrdja Riijaiirdja devaptitra Vdm, S. 44 j and 
AJiihih'dja RajatirdJfj i>hdhi Vdsudev<if S. 87, 
also with dates 44 and 98, 

Many others with varying dates, but without mentioning the 
name of any king, were found in the same locality. We have 
named inscrif)tions in tlio Baktrian-Pali character of Kanishka 
(Biihhwnlpur) dated in 11, and again as ^ iUuhdrdjn linrushka 
Gu6/ia/i'ivasa siimvartl?iahay dated in San. 18, ot Mamkyjila, and 
one of Ililvialika as ‘ Ma/idrdja Rdjatirdja Ilmiihhiy dated in 
San. 51, on the Ward.ik vase: in the fiist and third the Greek, 
naiiios of Llio months are used. Besides the-o we have the iusciip- 
tioiia^ found by Mr. Lowonlhal at Zuda in theYiisufzai district 
in which occurs the wutda ‘ Kaaishkam Rdja irnitdliaiya' of 
Kaiiishka llciju of Gandhdra. There is also a Tuxila record' in 

11 Imiiifts’PL'inBop I., SB, iS-t, i34 : J. U. A.IX., 1, 165. Cunninglifim Arch. 
Iter,III,as V.,6‘ Aiic.Ge«gb p 9fl. Taomns’&.iptn Uj'iiiisiy, p IS Arch.' 
Sur. West, luiiin, 11 ., 31, J. A. S. Rc]i.,XXXiI., 140. “Area. Rep. V ,67r 

J. A.S.jBou., lecS, 6, a J. R, A. S., XX.,S37 t J. A. S., Ben., I6ti2, 40, 
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\vliich the Satrap Liako-Kiisiiluko speaks of the “ 78fh yeav of 
the great king, the great Moffa, on tho fifth day of the month 
Panajinus.” T)ie Taklit-i-Bahi inscription of tlie Parthian king 
Goiuldpliarea is traiisiated* hy General Ounninginun :—“ In the 
26th 3 ’H!ir of the great king Guduplitia in tbo siunvufc year three 
and oneninndred (in llie month Vaihiikb, on the 4tl) day.” 
Mr. Thomas would (ipidy tl>e Seleukirlau era 1 o the dates given iu 
tbo Miitiuira iiiaciiptiofis of Ivniiuslika and Ilnvishka.^ This ora 
commenced in the 3 oar 13. O. 312, and tbo difference is provided for 
by iissii ming tlio use of a 03 'clo of 100 *,euis, or sia a ppeai’s to be the 
OLislom in the north-west Hiniakiya, the siippiession of hundreds 
in the dales in common use. Thus in Knslmdr,'’ the year 24 is 
given as tho date of tho composition of the Udja Tarangi)t\ by 

Kulliana, but tins really stands for 4,224 of the Kas ljinfr eia which 
began in li,0. 3,0r6. According to thi&scbeniG San. 9 of 
Kiiniflltka’s Mathura inscription rcpre.ieiUs 13.G. 2-3. Gcuoral 
CunniugUam^ and Pnvfesaov Dowsoii® apply the VikranubUtya era 
to tho^e dates, which brings out B. 0 48 for tho same date, and, 
Mr. Perga-ou® assigns tlieso dates to the Saka era, Avliinb would 
give 118 87 A, D , and for reasons giicn hereafter we accept this 
as most in accoidniico witli facts. Tho Huvialika of tho inscrip¬ 
tions has been identified with the Ooerki of coins and the Kauishka 
of the inscriptions with the Kancrki of tho coins; and in plnco of 
tho fiuslika or Jushku of tho Kashmir chronicles we have Bazodoo 
or Devaputra V6sndeva, tho Sliflln Vtlsudeva, a title reproduced in 
the Sah/inn -Snhi of the ICalaka legend noticed hoi^ot^tor and in 
tho Sabann-Sfvhi of the GiipTiTinscription 011 the Allahaliad pillar. 
Tho legend on the obverse of the coins of' tho^ Turnslikas is the 

same thiongliout, ‘ Itw nauo rao - korano,' morelv differing 

in the name and the legend ou the reverse. The indications 
derived fiom a study of tho coins further show us that Biuklliisin 
was iLg fivvoured I’oligion under Kaiiishka. The coins of Huvishka 
exhibit traces of the popnlnrlty of fclio Saiva forms, the worship of 
the snn-goil and Iranian beliefs j but Basdoo’s coins are almost 

* Arch, Rep , II, 6 * 1 ; V , 69; Ind. Ant IX. SiS. ^ Haklriaii culns ami 

Iiuliin d'tc'H, ,]. U. A, B. JX, I * Dr. IHiUlei on Knsliiuu ctu, J (1. B, 

11. A. a, XII, (3 87:). * Aich. Iltp Ill., aa ; V , CO "JR. A. 

S V °J 11. A S. IV. 01 : XII, a59, ivbich contiiiaa a viilmible snin- 

Qiai 7 of Ibe facts ru(raidliig the Sakaand Vikritmn erna: see also his Hiet. lud. 
Architecture, App. A. 
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entirely confineil to the Okro («^m) or terrible form of Siva 
clotlied in Indian fusliion with trident and noose nnd 

attondocl by tlio bull Nandi. As PuBUpati, Siva U still Bn|)i‘eino 
in tlio hills from Garhvval to Nopal. Tho general result shows 
that, contriiry to tradition, tlie&o prinoes were not aynchionoua,^ 
Hnvisbka’a date overlups tlio earliest date of YH-jiideva by a few 
years, if the latter has bfion eori’octiv road; but we eannot I'ceon- 
cilo Kiinishka’s dates with those of Vasndova if they were brothers 
find contoiTipoi arlos. Wo nmy reaf-onably hobl llmt all that tiiis 
legend intends is that they all holongod to the same race or 
family. 

The ‘ Chroniolos of Kashmir’ givo ns the iiaines of Asoka, 

Jaloka aiifl D.nnodnra and, proceeds® with 
Noticea of Ifauisfika, ’ ‘■ 

tho narrative thus :— 

“ Fiisuito rG|in5i'cnt Irola tois nominCs Iliishkft, .Tustika et Keei^iJika qiii 
batiront tiols villcs dcsiKtircs {lai Ic iiom flc chiicuii ilViiK. ilmbka, lul 
vci'tucux consti ulsit Ril viliArn o( Ics villrs dc Jiiobkaymra ot dc Jiyjiawilmi. 
Co9 rols ilo 1ft race doi Turiislikiis f'tniunt i-cpi'iulaul: pinicftciu's do 

In vei'hi, Hh bfuiiciit dnnR Hushicn kalictin ct claim d’.iutrcs unnlrooa, dca 
colluKCS do9 (eniploa dc Hndillia ct cFniiltts ciMflccs I'oiidant lo loug i figno'do 
c(39 ■ciifl lo pays dc Kcmlirtifr fin, la pliipni't do temps, ciitio mniiia dcs 
Binulilhns (lout In force n’nccroii par In vie oinnto, Alo 8 cert liHqimnte nua 
B’dtnicnt ('cimlcc dc] iiis rcninrclpalinii dii blc'nlicuioiix S&kynaiiiba dniia Ic fond 
do CO mondfl pciilsaable. ISnauilo I’hcnriux Knyuijuim fui sourciaiu dc co 
pays ” 

And again® in tho time op Lalitfiditya wo read 

roiu' niontrer inninfcatcnictit I'emprcintc do leiira cliniiics, le<; TurusLkao 
tlcnnciit par acs ordtes lea brns on niridro ct out In moitiu dc Iciir tdto 
rnsro.” 

There is no donhb that tho ^Chronivlos’ are in error in as- 
signi”g only 150 years to the interval between tho death of Bnchlha 
and tho nccosMon of the Turnshka princes. Hwen TInang inakos 
tho interval 400 years,* but in this ho commits the same inistalco 
that ho inado in tho case of Asoka, who is plnoi'd® by him only 
100 years after tho death of Bnddlia. Thmigli tho initiiil jioint 
of Hwen Thsnng’s chronology is wrong i»s might bo expected from 
tho history of tho early Buddhist church in Oliina, his relntive 

’ Mr, Illiys Davids (BiiddliiHin, p ?as) gives ibo order Hiivislikn, HiiRlika, 
Kniuslikn, but foi tills niTsngcnicnt evidence Is wnniiiig. ^ Truyev It., 10 . 

3 fAid, p. HO ! LnUtAdityn leigRCd S96«7S3 A.D ; see/Aid, I., 602. 

Bur Icp Cent. Oou, 100-7, *Ibid,I., 170. 
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chronology inny ho generally aeppplerl and coeording to this 
Kanislikn will linvo lived tlireo hundred years nftor Asnka. Now 
Wft know tlmfc Asoka leignocP aliouh B C. 252-217, and tlioi'oforo 
Kimiahkd may, according ro Hwen Tbaaiig, ho placed alioiU 53-89 
A. D. If Avo rcP(‘r Kanislika’s dates to the Kaka ora Ins s'lTiimt 9 
in rhe Miiihuia in.-cidfition will fall in 87 A.D Both the Chinese 
and Tibelnn nnn.iks contain a full nccoiini® of the great Buddhist 
council held by Kanishkn under the presidency of Vasuliandlm 
and at the instigadAn of the sage PAvsvika at which fivo hundred 
monks were jirosenfc and eertain eommentaries wore composed 
which are mentioned by both Fall Hiaii and Hwen Thsang. The 
latter fuinislioa'^ ns with still further indications of ICanislika’s 
power in the following statement. When Kimisiikii ascended fclio 
llifoue :—’ 

"Fiiinnit ncnlii Rn force redoiitable aiiT royanmes rowliis, ot I'lnllucnco 
de SCR lole ao ri'pinulait clans lea pays loiilains II orgaiiiBa son iirmt'C cb 
Ctcndlt BGB (loiiniincB jiiaqii’ii Peab dca monbB Ts 'ns-Iing (near tlic romfr plntciiii) 
Lcs prliicca ilcpcncJants qui lutbibinieiit a Pom st dii flciiTc cruignaiit la pniaBauco 
de aea iirmes Ini envn/nient dee olftBea.’* At this liiiio —“II nu cniynit jil 
ail ^hiitliDinb liti Clime, ni A la roiiiunurabiou dc la reitn} 11 mcprisiiib ct ciiloiii- 
niait la Ini dll Budclhu." Whilst Imuting one day Kanislika hoai'il of the pro* 
pliccy of SAkya that a king by name Kanishka wniild ailsc and biuld a stupa 
over his relics t "bcs Hat'aiit d’etre dcsigno par I’aucieiine prediction du grnnd 
enlnt, U oiiviit am cceiir it la Coi ct montrib un piofund lespccb pour In lol do 
Buddlia ” 

On the spot ho erected n great sliipti, and this can bo no other 
than the great stupa or fenpo at M iiiilcyfila^ alieady referred to. The 
latest Roniiin coins found® with those of Kanislika in this iopo 
bear the d ito 13, 0., 43 sind these ivoro worn and old. In a second 
topo Opened during the Afgli&n war near JaUilubad*’ coins of 
Kadphises, ICdiiishka, Huvishka anti the Eiiipi‘G8,s S.ibiua, the wife 
of Hadrian, were found, and ihn last eonid not have \)cen minted 
before A. D. In many of the earlier Buddhist works Nngiir- 
juna IS made a conteinfiorary of Kanislika thoiigli lie was aijpjirently 

* TJiia qiicRtion 1“, however, by no mi'an<* acttleii ? Kern makes Aeokn to 
roign 27(1 r'.l*! 11 IrtI, Atit III 7*>. 'llio date of Biiddlui’a Niivuna is also 
still nuai-ttU'd ; the Boiificm Bud iliiBtR piece It lull O SdS, the Oliincac in 
U 0 I' lio •, Qiluram B G lae.' ami agala othera in II C. aao. ® Mi'm. I. 

I'l.s (niilueaij) : M Cfiouia, As Rta XX, p 4l (Tibetan) tSchmlilt, Gesch dor 
O’l MiiiigolcJi, j). 3iO (Mungulianf. Ln C* mine’s VaeailJef, p 39, 4i. who 
shows liow Bvuldhi»m o'4tOMdQilflom Kuahmit to the ICHonl va'lAy. Turki'-tUi and 
Tibet. 4:i, p J07. *AH(ea p, 403 ned Tliomiis' Priiif-cp, 

I., at), IC8. ^ JliiJ., i>. 143. “Proga. A. S. Bcu., 1870, p. 235. 
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'earlier, and it, U said that it was tliroiigh lii.s lahours that Llio J3iv!- 
dhiflfc relijirion spread lihrou^li Kaslniilr and tlienco llji’oiiohoiifc the 
Hiniiilaya, lie is tlio NLitjaspiiaof the CoylouQse books and it was 
witli liiin (bat (iio Yuna kini; Blilinda hold liis eolobratcd dispiitationd 
The Dipovansu,^ wiitton in the the fourth century^ however, has 
the sta teineiil,:—“ Tho Thera who originated from tlio Kassapa triho, 
Idajjbi/na Diu'ablii.suia, »Sahadera, Bldlakadavai coiivei'fcod tlio auil- 
titiKlo of Yiikklias (Yakshas, Khasas) in the llimaviifc and the Tliora 
Malidrakkliita convoited tho Yavaiia rogiou.” It is probable, 
howovor, that liy tlio last n.mio NagahOiia is inlonilecl as Jio was 
born of a Bialinian family and received lii.s initiation^ at tho hands 
of tlio I3iKliniist fnitormity of the rock Ilakkiiitu and ccmvurted 
^'Milinda king of Sagal, in Uic country onlled You.’' In tho 
vornaouUu' Tibetan’* N&gasena is called Ijiigrub and according to 
'Wustorgiiai'd’s calciikitioiis lived in the first ceuiury A.D. He was 
tho foundor of the groat hlAdliyamika ochool of tbo ild<//it(ydua ov 
‘ Great-voliielo ’ winch Las exorcised tiuch inlliieiic's in northern 
cmiiitrios. In the Chalurvinsuli-pi'ahandhct of Jlaja Selcluira,^ 
Kanilrjnna is staled to liavo boon a contemporary of Satavahana, 
a synonym for tho I'oumior of tho Sakn era. In Budclhist records 
tho naino of Kiuiishku ia ])laeeJ with that of Aanlca as one of tho 
groat protootors of Buddhism, and on his doatli, or ratlier iha 
full of ins dynasty, Drahmanisiug influoiicoa bcenmo supreme in 
ICaslnnir: so that when Hwen Tlisang visited that comitry, lie 
found there a king who was atlaohod to Brahmniucal views and 
who is iddntifiocl by some with Prav-irasona If. Tho summitry® 
of Ha-twaulin informs ns that Shin-tu oxlondod from the soulli 
^ycst of tlio Yiiflli-a and the kingdom of Kabul (Knofu) to the 
iroatorn sea ami on the oast to Pau^hhi, and that tlio Ynch ti 
slow tho kings of tUoso kingdoms and filled thoir places with 
genovals to wlimn they gavo tlio goveniorahip. Having heGomo 
rich and powerful by these coiiqiieslu, they vonmined in power 
til! the Lime of the later Hans wlio began to reign 223 A,D. 
Above wo have smu that about this ttnio tJicy were ousted from 
iCiisbmir by the Kriiiyas and in tho plains they wore supplanted 


by tlio Guptas. 

> II .so-r BOltlcnb'-iw'-. fciariBlfltJon. p. Jfifl ^ 

Jlnmml (.£ itlilldla .u p r.!54 4Sdyftrwit.reU, BaadLisW m libet. p. 30. 

B B, A. B, No 21,p 22J. « Muiji.lL, 197. 
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ConuGct.cd cldsely wiUi llio dcbaserl Ibrni of the coi'nfj o^ 
Bftsdeo and lu.s iiiiilators como those of the Kabaira))n.sa or 
satrap (ly]ia**ty of Grujrnt, ainoiiost whom 
Satrapa of Giiji'iit. iimnc of lliija Kshjiliai'itlii Idiihak/rha- 

tvupa NaU.ipivuii is llio first. Tho Ksisilc sliuw that 

Ins suii-iii-liiw Ush.t\{iflata Dinikaputru was a Buka, and the coiu.'J, 
Avlulst ^nvin^ clour louoiuls in the J}cjva-inio;u'i iil[)liabrb, imilalo 
in tliidr dovicoa the tdinis of the Indo-Bkythiaii coins and uKo 
bear vudo iudtafcianu of Greek letters. TIioho letters muieur to le 
an iitteinpb to copv tlio corrupt form of tlio h‘,crpnd ^ liac ^muo rao * 
as soGii on tlio hitor 'Tnriialika coins. Ftillowino and clo'^cly 
iinitalino the belter class ot ‘ Binlia ’ or so-called ‘Sail’ coins cotno 
thoM) uf iho Gu))ti\3 and then those of the Vallabhis, each of 
wliitdi on miiTiiainatio eviilonco alono is sliown to Iiavo Ibllowod 
the other, and all tliat tvii know from inscriptions confirms tliia 
fact. Br. Bliaii Dnji would make this Naha|'ana a rartbian 
monarch and descondaut of i’hrahalDs and fonndur of the >S;d\a 
era. But there is nothinc^ to load ns to sn|)poso that hts innuonoo 
was other than local, anti the evidenceinchnos to show that ho was) 
not an aideiit Buddhist. lie was a Bsika it may bo iiresiiniod like 
his son-in-law and obeyed tlio .s-inie paramount authority tiiat then 
liL'hl itului, and tliafc this was the Tiiruslika ruler of Kasliiuir 
ciiiiiiot bo doubtod. 


Wo lUiiy therefore fnirly conelndo that Uio Saica ora orioinafed 
wiili Kani.shka and tliat its iniiial dafo in 

iUrania uiiJ Siil:a oras. 

tone muriocl to bus oonseer.ition (Jii tbo 
4lli Jlarcli, 78 A, B. We cannel’, however, lonoro tho eun'cnt 
Iraditions on tlie subject that it was dut<‘d from the destriict’ori of 
the Bcikas b\ Baliv.^hsui. Tim S.ak.aora is, howevei*, so clo.-'oly 
eomnaded \>ith lluit known .as tho Yikraiii.i era conunnneing with 

1 Iml, Ata., TX , 1C. 8J. B B. K A. S., VIIT., 238. 3 

£S01 tliG Uii c SukiiBciia occiira m iiii inbcnplion in tUc hiuilx'ri caroH : •‘Uf ul.su 
Ol'lci'iluii's luii .Vnt , X , ‘ii'C, for an iiitircMtui!' note imi tlie /Cs/i ,lrfipi ‘'Critfl ot 
(oiiiB 'i'hcrc iH nlfuce both from the c-oiim iiiul the niseriiitionH lo nleus that 
’Niilisipi'iii n'u» tb ■ humt of one [me ot ItHiiulriiinR iiivl ('liiirthiiuui \i ih tin- head 
ot luiothur Ah uhservoil (.T B B R A S, IX , 1 , XUl, :)6l) the (•i)iii‘« nt 
Nuluip iiiii III Cl loi nieil • u un fiulo-Skylhuiu meilel nhaw ini' tlj«- imi louiil n < ii|)ims 
wlulRt the hial has ccfli-eek tiiuin* the cmii'-nl i‘h.» hmi'.i luiioilun' ilic 
‘c7»iieh/-j ' Bymliol iiiflte.nUikc thoRC nl iiilu'i* ~><>nili-liidi.iu d.yniHl),ty On Uiu 
coniu cuoii 1)1 tu’c'c II IJ) S kilt) mill I'niLimin'., ste Cuiui Aicli lUp , [[ , 47. A 
OC/iii ot ZuioiiHCH liiJH tile leaiii'l ‘ .V/i/';./ puini'-ii f 

Hs,,' oj ,iiliotii» lilt !.u II II (it I be Mitiiif'.ihi,’iiiiil Ciiuiiiii^lniin 

mukcB bun nii oilicer oi Kiijitla Kara Eadplune>.. AruU. ivc'j>, ll., U18, 
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tlio now moon of March, B. 0. 57, tliattho two must bo considorod 
togotbcr. We sluill first take the local triiditioiis. Both thoso oras 
m’O ciiij'ont in Ifnm.ion ; tJio fii’st occurs in the oiirliov liistorieal 


doctimciits fititl i.s iisod by iho Kliasiya population ami the second 
jippL’iU'S in tlio later htemry and religions ccmipnsitious. Accord¬ 
ing to Llie j'oeoived ICumaon version of tlio Biijavali twenty-niuo 
princes ruh)(.i in Iiulraprastlia, boginiiing with rarikshib and ending 
•with Liiclthnii Cliiiiid. The lastprinco of this ]jno was nniidcrod by 
Mantri Mi I rasena, who was succeeded by nine members of bis family, 
ctidi/jg with MiUliiiiial Sciui. Ho in turn was ^^alll by bis ministor 
Birbahu (or Dliirbabu), whose descendants ruled in Iiuli aprastba for 
fiCfcoca genoratums ending with Udai *Scna. Tho names of tho fourth 
dynasty avo talcou from my copy, Tod^ Ward and Giinningbam 


My copy. 

hcigivcHl, 

Ward 1, S4 

IW L, 40 

Cu>in(ugl)ain> T 
A.S.J3., VIJ., 34 


y, ni. d, 

49 7 2-i 

Dliooianilluiia 

Jllioiidaena, 

Yonadliara 

)Siiin<lliiiua ... 

So 10 12 

Kenuil lliatu 

Kciultuvuja 
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Maluik-itiibii. 

MAliu^nn^'a. 

Itlaliii^inica 

Muliaj'iya 

So i 1 

Miiliu-yuillin. 

A'liila 

Jl.duijoiiim, 

BiTitiiiillia ... 

98 & 28 

Nat’hn 

Juntinn. 

Siinnu 


42 2 16 

Jcerniin-inga. 

Ooilya. 

,1 ivaii biiaj, 

lliliiyaBaiiia ... 

Si 7 22 

Ou'luya Heua. 

Juhiila 

Uim;il-sC'n 


ns 3 B 

ViiHlImclinla. 

Annnila. 

Aiiaiiilajiilu, 

haJcsiiapila ... 

SB 0 0 

Kaja-pHlUu 

IliUp^. 

liajiipitla. 


My cony of ibe Ibijilvali states that Rnkshapiila {Iliija)iula) was 
Blain by Sakftdalta, who after n reign of 95 years wna expelled by 
Bfr VikramfiiJitya, tltafi tho latlor reigned for 93 years and was 


fclain by bis successor Samantnpala, Ward^ writesThis last 
moniircb i Hajtipabi) giving hluiself lip to ofFeniinato anuiscmunts, 
his country was invaded by Slmkiditya, a king from tho Kiuiiaoii 
moutiLaina, who proved victorious and ascended the blii'oue after 
JUjnpala bud reigned twtmty-flvo j'oavB. Tho fiunoua Vikvamfi- 
ditya in the fourteenth year of tho icign of Bbalcaditya, protendin" 
to espouse the cause of Hftja[iAbi, nfctnwfced JinJ liestroyeil Slmka- 
ditya and aaceiulod tim tlu'ono of DuhH, but al'torwuids lo^>t bis 
life in n war with Shallvnhann, king of Pratisdiima, a country to 


1 Ward’s autli^rltrls aBrnlimau imrocil Mrityiinjiiyn, wliose rork was pnbj 
lislied m 1808 AD (JonU w« havo fcriiBteil llicse Bt..tuntiita 

ImvG Ucuii much but m seeking lot oortoboralive pviilenco.wc I avo 

diBCOverod tlielr wortliloBsneBS nud Jiavo by » 

arrived at aome iiositlve ImUiulions oa tu tlio origin of tiio Kiiasns of Itumaon. 
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the south of tlio rivei'Nfirmada. Yikramasena, the infant son of 
Viki-amiidibya, was raised to the throne, but was supphuiteJ by 
Samudvapivla, ayogi, Vikvmnfuiitya and his son reiguoel ninety- 
three years” Tod writes of Itnjpiila that “ho oarriecl lus arms 
into ICiimaon, but was killed hy Sukwaiith the pnneo of tliiifc 
region under the Himalaya, who seized on Indi-iijirnstlui or Delili, 
•whence ho was expelled by 8 ak 6 «litya or YiKramdditya.” Tod 
again quotes fi’oin bis authority : ‘‘Sukwanta, a prince from the 
northern mountains of Kiimaon, ruled foartoen yeai’s, wlien ho 
was slain hy Yihramaditj'n, and from the Hhavat to this period 
2,915 years have elapsed.” General Cnmiinglinin wiites that 
Indraprastba was taken by S.ikAditj'^n or SnkwaiUi in B.O, 57, 
and "was rctakou by Yikranniditya SakAri. According to all modern 
tradition the author of tlio Vikrama ora bears the title ‘ Sakiiii’ 
from having deslroycd the Sakas, whilst Sdlivahana, who established 
tho Saka era 135 years later, is held to be one witli a sec'md 
Yikraraa'litya who also Irinmphod over the Sakna. Mrityiinjaya 
makes Saliviiliim the eontjneror of the Vikrainijditva, who slew 
Sukwanla 5 so that we aio in this dilemma that somo Hindu legends 
refer to only one defeat of tlio Sakas, ■whilst in otlicia tho two eras 
are explained as commemorating two defeats. For the numerous 
vefovoncea to VikraiUiuUtyaa in the later Indian records from, the 
inscriptions of Chandi’agnptn onwards wo must refer tho reader 
to IVilford’s celebrated essay in wliicli ho kleiitifios some nino 
Yikramas and almost ns many Stilivahnnas and endeavours to 
edneo order from chaos with the result that one feels more 
bewildered than enlightened at tho end of Iho argument. 


Leg ends. 


iVo shall now examine tlio ovideuce ns to tho ago of Yikra- 
maditya Avhirh may bo veduced to three 
heads : (fl) Ifgonds ; (5) express statomonts 
in authorities and (c) actual use in inscrijjlions. It would bo 
uiiprofl table to state the legends at greater length than •wo liavo 
done, hut one deserves somo further notice as much conjocturo baa 
been built on it by many writers. It is found in tho oft-quoted 
memorial verses containing the names of the nino gems of 
Viki-amuditya’a court. They njipoar to 
occur for the first time in a work oiilled liio 

> Cunaingbaiu, Arch. Report, I., 139. a Ab. Kos,, IX, 117. 


Legontlof tlio nine gems. 
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J^olirviddbJiarana^vihioh HalU believes to be not only p^oiulony- 
iiions, but also of i-ecent composition. The passago rmis: —“ Nt)w 
has this treatise been composod by mein tlie leign of the august 
Yikramiiilcn, Lord of Msilava ami moat emluout king of kin"s : in 
tlie afc.seml'ly of wliiidi same kiiigf Vikiaina niG^ asassessoisj Sankii, 
the eiofiuout Vavavnohi, Mam, Ansudatta, Ji&hnu, Trilochann, Hm-i, 
and GIiiitukiii’para, and also other literary moii, ainciigst whom 
Ainara Rinlia is first and these aLo belong to Kinnr Vikrainurka’s 
courl : Siitya, ViuAlia-mihira, Sriila Seua, Bfidaitiyaiin, Jlanittba, 
Kninara Sinlia, and other oslronomor.s, snch as myself. Dliaii- 
wantari, Ksliapaiiaka, Ainara Sinlin, 8nnku, Vofiila Llintla, Gliata- 
karpara, Kalidasa, lIio celebrated Varliha Mihira and Yiiranioiu 
are the nino gems in the court of King Vikrama.” A desoription 
of the govprnmont is tlieii given and the nnmbor of the soldiers 
of Vikrama, and that after destroying 555 millions of Sakas, he 
Ohtahlishod the Saka ora. Moution is next made of his conquest 
of Lho Lord of the country of Bum, the king of the Sakas,” 
wliom ho brought to Ujjayini to adorn his triumphal ontiy. The 
author dates his work in Kdli-yaga 3068 or B U. 33, but tbo 
stylo and language is comparatively modern, and Ihongli be onlls 
liimscirKdlidaaa and one with the author of the Rnghuvanso, there 
aro reasons for doubting ibo stntomcnt and ^7ebei' places him ns 
lato as tho aixfcponth century.® No argument for or against the 
existenoo of tho Vlkvamfidilya enn therefore be derived from tho 
ocoiu’i'onco of this trailition beyond this, lliat tbo writers named 
aro known not to bo earlier than the sixth century, and therefore 
cannot bo referred to the first century 33. C. 


Wo sliall now quote the Mnsalraan writer’’ A1 Birihu, w'ho is 

after all tho principal authority on Indian 
Abu Kiblin aUBirdni, i • n i ‘ l i? u 

eras. He wrote m the early part of tho 

olevonth oentniy and gathered his information at first hand 

ill India, niid is trustworthy, careful and accurate in liis 

remarks. After describing tlie eras in use amongst tho Indians 

A1 Birimi tells us that tliey ordinaiily employed the eras ef 

Sri Harsha, YikrnmUdUya, Saka, Ballabha and Gupta. The 


1 ncivircn MngflKinc, VII.,276 (166S> iseeali^o Wilson, VI, viii,, nuJ BbAii BAji, 
J. B B. 11. A. S, 1 BB 2 , SG. * IXiat. Iiid Lit, p 201. ai’ing- 

ments Aiabcfl ct Fcrsimes Inedils rolatifa a Undo by &J. lioiuaud : FnriH, 18X5, 
and J. A. S. I'ariB, 4tli Ser., IV., aso, I^owsoq'b Billot. 
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first Wii3 clatod 400 years ]) 0 ror 0 Hint of Viki-araaclifcj’nj but ho 

adds!—■ 

“ J’ai vu (Isxwn I’lYlvHawueh dc Cachcmito cetlc ftYC vcewlcc ap\f'S oc\1b du Vvli- 
rninadiiya do 0G4 ana, II in'cflt d<iiic tpuh des doiitoa quo ju’ai pna iruiivc- nioycn 
de rOfituidre '* Tlua woixUl jsivv tin* yciw 007 A 0 fai tUo h\\liaf s cav ot lUo ora 
of Sri Ilaralm Tlio cm of VikmmA'Inya It insclf wiw caicnlirod Ijy tiikin? 343, 
which was iniiHiiilu’d by 3 and in.ulo lOiG, lo wliich wiih udtiprl l(tc yrn'a of tho 
Jovinii cyclo of fiO yonra that had piissod TIiih iiii^hl lead us to'•ii[ipn 80 ihiu tlio 
ern wnfl not kuowa intLil nftoi lUao nn 1 iudou I U •iiinii 1 In a on this (uisRii^rG 

slates lltafc it comiiicnccd m Oil) A I) , bnt wo have an iuBciiptUm of tlila conlury 
tsprcesly dating from Iho Vikrniiiiiililyn era Al Biidiii then ptoceedfl Lo dis¬ 
cuss tlio Saka era'—" T»'6ro dc Sncii, ii nnntc'e pm Its Iiidiciia Siieakiilfi, ost p 's* 
tdrieiirc a colic dc Vikriimailitj'n <lc ItSrl niis, Ssiea cat Ic iiiiin u’nii priiicu i|m ii 
I’dgric' snr Ics unnLvi'es aitiicca oiilic Plndiia ot |ii mcr Sii u'shlinico t'luit plucoo 
an centre do I’cinpuc dans la coiitree iioinim'e Aryavmthn Los Indieiis Ic fund 
natlro d.iiiB lino cluBseantrc quo colic (ksSalcja: qiiclqnts unR pi'teiuleiitqu'il 
etnit nil Sou Ira ot originaii'o dc la vjlla dc Arniianma II y cii a iiio iio qui clis -nt 
qit’il 11 '('inil pas de race indioiiiic ct qii 'll limit son ongim* dcs roginuH ocoiden- 
tales Lcfl peiiploH emciit hcaiicuiip a H'uilfrlr do aoii ilespolianic, )n-"qii’a co (pi'il 
lour vint ilu scemirs do I’aricnt Viki'Aiiiadilya nnirclia comic Ini, nii t son iiniicc 
cii da onto ct Id Lna aur 1c lot ritoire do Kuionr, sit in' oiitio Mon I (an c 1a chfilcaii 
do Louay. Colic i-poqiio devint cuiilVirG, u cati-e do la joie quo les jp nple- roHOii- 
tirent etc la inurt de Saca ct nu la choiflit pour 6rc, priiicipnuiiiieut die/, les 
aBtronomcB ” 

Hl*i'g tlie Sjika ora ia dourly ussignod to the iloaLruction of llio 
Salcas by ViIcraniAilityu. Al Biiuiii liowuvor suMh ;— 

D’liu nntvc cote, VikramaiUlya refill Ic titicdc ‘Sj{’ iX cause de IMioiniour 
qu’il '“’elait acquis. Da reste I’lntcivaUe qui »Vet iconic ciitve I’ircilc VikvauiiV- 
dltya 01 la luovt do Saca pioiiro qua Ic vaiiiqucur n'eluxt, yua le oi'ltibro Yik- 
tnmilJiiya nmis uii autre prijico dii nidmc iiom.*’ It la HcnncivlmL Halistudory 
to SCO that tlio difllculLics icgaidiiig tliD asaigiim<‘nL of this ira nrens old us the 
elcvcnlli ccntuiy. 

Al Bii’uui then explains tlio Ballalilia and Gnpta evas ; — 

“Ballaba, qnl a domi6 aiiHel flon nom d an tSro ntftit priiioo do lavillo do 
Bfillnblin, (111 midi do Anhalwara, iL environ ticnto yojnuna do distance, L’eve 
(Ic llallii' lia eat postoricure it ccilc dc SacadcS4l ima I’oiir s’on soirir, on pose 
P^^c dc Hnca ob I'oii cn ule h ia fois Ic cube do 6 (SIO^ ct, lo cnir*' do fi (20)- 
qul le^to est IVru do llallaba Quant nu Gnpla K«1a (I'iiro dos Giipias) on 
on'L'ud ])iu- Ic inut ipi/iVt dc-sgenB qwi, dlt-on, iiniont nu'ciinniB c t pioRsantB el I'^vro 
qiii porto Icur noni est IVpoquo do lent' otioiminnlion. Appnreiiiciit, Ihilinlin 
Biiivi' iiiimOdiatcmcat its tinptaa; cat I’fivo dcB Gnptaa comnicncc nussi I’an 24U 
do I’clre de Siica L'oi o dos nstronanu'B commence Pan C87 do I’Cio do Snea 
C’cBt a cctLe lii'O qu’oub etc capputlece Ich (oIiIcb Kauda Khituka do Ihahmagiipta. 
D’apicls cola on s’ea touniit o I’nii 4U0 dc I'tre dc Ye/derdjed, on so tioiive sons 
I’aniico 1188 do I’dio do Sri IlatBha, I'aii 1088 de Pire de Viknimuditya, I'nn 
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063 do I’oro de Siicn, Tan Y]2 de IVie de Biillalm c6 de cello ties Guptas, D’liii 
tiulre cuti', lea ttibleu KEUula-Kliataka coniiitent 3G0 ima, ie I’aucha SiiliJhnnlaku 
do Vituvlm Mihirii 620 aiiH, IftKaraiia Sara 132 nmol la Knnuia Tilaka, 19 aus. 
Lea aiindcB <|uo ]‘(i8(sigue aiix InbtcB aRlrouomirjiicB Bi>nl Ics auiu'cs iKlojiEduB par 
les cux-tiiemtB iiflii dc doiincr plus il’esnutuiido a leuH calciila. 

* "■ '' IX'ju jc n>e siiia L-xcime Bill I’lniiiui'fcution dc CO qiii cst dit icl cb j'ai 
avci'ti cjuclcB I'c'BiilmtB que jc xiruHciitc olEmicnt quclqne lucertitude, vu loB 
noiiilrcfl qiii cxcOdeitb ccliii do cent. Jo feral remfti'qiicr dc p1iia quo j'ai 
Til IcB Iiidieiis, loi'hqii’tls voiilcnt mninucr I’limiee dc la prise de SoinnatK 
(par Miiliniiiil) CtciiciiicuI qiii cub lipii I'aii dlG dc I’licgirc oL I’an 047 de I'ero de 
Siicu Ils nl vuu tcriic 249 puis an-Jea'^ons DOS pnia cacorc an-dcs'sous 90 onfln 
addidancr Ic Eoiu ensemb’o; lo qm doniio I’cic dc Siica. On pent indulre 
de In quo Ic nomine 249 indiqno Ick iiniiccs qui pieccdciib rcpoqne m'l les IiidiciiD 
comincneoiciit d ho acreird’an cycle do cent cl qiie col usage commeni;n nvec 
I’l'i'o lies Ciiiptas. D’apiiS-i cola, Ie iiniiibio COG indiqiierail Ics saiiivatBnras dt* oenl 
coin[)lcts, ('c qiu poriciait clmqiic sainvalsnra d 101 . Qiiaiib nii iionibi'e 
'.)9, cc HcnuciU les iiiinijOB qiil rc ROiit miuluca ilu sanivnLsarn non cneorc 
rovcilii, e’Oit cft qiii esfc eii offot: j’lii tioiive la coiifii matioiv et I'ccln'r- 
cifisi'inent do ctlii dims Igh tables nshonoiniquc's de iJnriiil), Ic Moultnnien on y 
lib ! — “ ons SIS pb iijoiitc Ie Loka-kal.i, cV-.t a due, le coinpiib dii vnlgaiie i 
l(j prodiilt iniuqiicia I’niitivc de I’eri' do S ica.” Kii cltet, ai nous ecnvoiis I’onnec 
de I’oi'c do Siica qui coirespoiid I'l raiiiicc nctiicllu ct qm esi* Vanui'e 053 ot quo 
linuH rcbiaiichions do co nemibre In qiianlilo 848 i1 rcstcra 105 pour la Lokii. kdln, cb 
I’lmiioc do In 1 niiiG do Sninnatli t rnibera anr la iiombtc 08." This L ‘kn kalii was 
in use in Kasbinli', but (he cycle varied according to llic place, “ Les |ici soiincs 
qui ao solvent du I'ere dc Haea ut vu huiiLIvs aatniiioinca} CDimueiiccnt I'nmiec an 
mois dc Otidib que lea linbitniits doplnsLcuis des coiiliecs qui sonb 

Toiaines dc Giolicmirc fotib ountnciiccr rauove an nioU lie Bliliili'niincla^ cb qii’lh 
conqdciu oil OQ innnicnb 64 ana. Ceux qiii hiibltcnt entre (IlniAdiiri) * * cb Mdii 
la font (nus cmnmciicci'an niois do Kdrliko,* ob ils comptont niaintctmiib'IJO 
nniiocs. On picrcnil quo lis poiiplca dn Caclieniirc fic liouvciit a prosciib dans la 
f^ixl^me nnnoc ile leiiv cycle Le" Inhabitants do Nnirhnr an debi do Mari jiisqn’aiix 
liinitcs de Tdlccslmr ob dc Lohaor poinnioncciib tnus leiir amioes au inoie do Miin> 
kl)Gi'° ct Botib iniuntenntib airlvvR u Iciir ISScnniivc; ils snut iinlioa cn ccia par 
les habitents de Launik, jc veux dire Lnmghnn, J’ai entendn due eii.v habitants 
du Miiltnu quo tcl ei>iib niissi I’nsago dvs hiibilanlb du iSiiid cb dc Kunaoj et quo 
duna cos puj s, ou arait onntiimo dc oomuienccr I'nuiicc a In conjonciiou du inois 
do Miiakhoi ; pour les piiiplca dc Miiltaii, ils nub rciiuiiev, il y n uii petit luinihrc 
d’linucch n OLt usnge, et ils ont adnpiv la inolbodc hiiivio in t’lielioiiiirc, e’est il- 
diiG qii'a I'cxemplo deo Cachcmiiiuns its cuinmcuvciit I’auiiou a la conjunctiuu du 
mols de CJiaitra ” 


This extract gives as the only notice from Arabian sources that 
Obsoivatlons ou Al can bo retied upon regarding the chronology 


Dlnini’s account. 


of tlio Hindus at tliia cuily period. Tliei'o 


‘ This b’iow a that this chapter ifia ivnticii by AIBirimi in 1031 A.U, 
2 Cliaii, Mau li-A pul. ^ Bliaduiu Aiigust-Seincinbcr, ' Kiirtik, Uc> 

lubet'iSoveiuber. ‘ Mangair, Nuvouibcr-Occcmbor* 
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can bo no doabt but that Al Bicuni correctly vcpvcsonts the 0}>1- 
uioiia ciivi'oufc in liia tiino, and lie shows coindusivoly that oven then 
oontrsulicliniifl wero I'lfo that coaid not be oxpliiinef]. His ilchurip- 
lion of tliG inodo in wliicli ho saw the jieople caloulato the Sukii om 
is iiitei’csting. The person using Die era first jint down the ninnbor 
24<2 and then added to it the cytdes of 101 yoavs tluii h'ld elapsed 
and then the munber of years in tlie oiirront cycle. Thus the year 
947 SuUa ^vas obtained by pufciing togather 242 + 60G +99 ; and 
Al Bii’Uni gives as his opinion that 242 Saka was the year of that 
ora in whicli it was iiitrodnced into uso in the counfciy in wliicli iio 
then was. TJiis would give us 319-20 A. D., or the initial date of the 
local Gi'.a adopted l)y tho Brnlimsiinsing Vallnhhis as distinguished 
from that of the foioigii liido-Skythian Buddhists, Tliis date inark.s 
tho decline of the Tnriibhka dynasty in Kabliniir, and all imliea- 
(ions lead us to supposti Unit early in (.ho fourth eeiitury there was 
a <rrcnt Indiii?i revival in llio countries to tho simtli-ea.st of tho 
Indus. Fur soino l eason unknown tons the Arabian u’nLer slyle.s llio 
Guptas ‘ a wicked and powerful race,’ but thi.s may simply mean 
that they were opposed to llio people of tho cminLry in wliicli 
Al Biruni was at tlio tinio and from whom he leceived lii.s informa¬ 
tion and ciuiuot, bo eon.^.klorod ns an exjirossion of ciitiual opinion 
on his part u'gaiding their conduct. Thevo is no doubt that 
Al Biruni is wiong in assigning, in accordance with llio popular 
ti'tidilion when ho wrote, tho iniiial chito of llio Sukn ora to the 
dcsti'iiotiou of the Sakas, for as wo have seen that race was a power 
in India long sul),sequent to the yoar 78 A, I). It is not onr intcii- 
tiou to discub.s liova the initial (Into of tho Gupta era or to oxjilain 
the second error of Al Biruni in assigning tho initial date of Lho 
Gupta era to that of their extermination. The ValUibhi inscriptions 
are datad frotn 311 to 348 in an ora boginning in 319 A,I>,, but it 
does not follow that tho Gupta dates can ho referred to tlio sanio 
initial date. Indeed General Cuuninghaai give? good grounds for 
bolioviii" that Lho initial date of the Guptas is 1G7 A D,, and tlii.s 
wo shall consider lioioitffcer. However, Al Birdni’s errors are cloariy 
those of ins inrurmants, and had ha slated .anything bLso, wo should 

i On ihn Unplas, see Mr 3?eigii*isi>ji, J. R. A. H , IV,, 81 ; X IT , SUf) ; Mr 
TlioiUtt'i’ Oiiiita l)yniistv» Ltnulun, lB7b iJr. Olilonliiirg. in Ant X,ai3'iiti([ 
(icni'ral Ounnuipliain. Aieh R<'1>, IX., lU, nnij X , 1 iv, wlime the subje ct is fiilJv 
dlsciisscil III detail. 
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liftve good gi'onncU for doubting liis veracity, for na wo have seen the 
])opuliU' legend vogardiiig the origin of the Yikrama era was cur¬ 
rent in his time. 


Before proceeding further wo shall quote the passages in the 

‘ Clu'onicloa of Kashmir’ bearing on the 
Chronicles of Knsiimir. . ,i tt i i i • i •, « 

question or Vikraum and hia date and for 

this pni’poso will quote fiom Troyer’s translation^ ;— 


DdiiB le memo temps (the death of lliiaiiya) I’Uoiireiix VifcramddifcyA 
apptle d’unaiiti'c nom Ilarsim, leiiiiit cotuntc cmpcrcur aUjiiyml I’cmpiie ds 
I’liulo smiu uii Rciil imiitanl. La (Iucbsq Si'i scrrit oo roi qiii ctail coiuble d'ua bon> 
licui inervGillcHix, oti s'lUtacliant d liii arco plaiaii') nyaut: abanclonniio pour hu 
It'S bras do lliiri ct las quatte ocC-ang. Kiiiployant la fortune comino luoyeu 
(I’litiliLc'. il fit lleunr dcs talents o'csl alnsi qiiVocorc aiijoiivd'liiu les honimcs 
di’8 liilents se troiuTiit la teto Imulo an milieu ties rushes. Ayant U'libarJ ddiriut 
lea S.ikas II rciidit loRcr Ic iardcau dc rocuvio do Hart, qiu doit dcsceudte aur 
la tcue pour cxtcrminet les MIechchlias.” 

Vihrainfiditya® placed the poet Mafcrigupta on the tlirone of 
Kiisliiiiir. In an earlier’ [jas-sago it is stated :— 


“ Aynnt fait venlr eiisuilc, il'liu antra pays, PiatapaJityn, pareat du roi Vik- 
rniiMidityii, ila le sncriTcat BOiiYeialn do I’onipite. IJ'ftutios luduita eii erroiir, ont 
€ci’it quo cc Vikiaiuflditya fat le mciuc qui comliattifc les Sakns } mais cette 
Yoisloii est lejGtce,*' 

Hero wo liiiva distinct mention of two Vikramadityas belong¬ 
ing Lo Kaslunir, tlie earlier one at a distance of twenty-two roigus 
tiflor the Tiu’ushkas and tlic later one after Toraindna and Hiranya 
and clearly to be idoatilled with tlio groat Chilaavartti Haja 
ViJri-nmddityn. Toramaim and Fliranya ware brothers and the 
name of the former is known to us ftom inscriptions and coins. 
The iiiscriiitions occur at JSrfin and Glwalior and the Euiii inscription 
iippeavs to bo conneetod with that of Eudhagupta dated in 1G5 of 
the Griipta crii.'‘ Mr. Tlioinas loads 180 on a coin of Toriniiiina and 
Dr. Milr.a lond 180 plus some other figure on tlio Erdn insoripLion. 

Wo have evidence of the very early use of the Snka era not only 
„ , e ill India hut in other Buddhist countries, 

cm According to Ahvis,® “ tho era most 

familiar to the Ooyloiicso is iho ‘ Saha IVurasa,' which is the year 
of some king of the continent of Asia whose nanio is Snka and who 

j!'on/’Sxr'27 7, thlB^ Tornmfinn quoblion, 

see Cunning bum, Ai'cb. Hci), HI, *10- 

53 


‘J B.-B.lt. A. 3., 18o6-58,p. 181. 
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■\v as said to I o the hoad of tbe Toynl houso of YavanaAocording 
to Sir S. Hafflos,* tlie Javan ora is called that of Aji-Saha^ on -whoso 
arrival in Java it is supposed to liavo coinraoneed ; it begins in Tf) 
A.D. In Bdlij tlio Saka era {Suha Warsa Chandra) is also in iiso 
and sstiirts from 78 A D , and the fliirorciico between tlio initial c‘ra in 
J ava andCali is supposed to be due to the use of ibc lunar year by Uio 
Javans on tlioir conversion to Jsliiin and of tlie soLu' year by tlio 
people of Bali. One of the eurlii*st Javan iradilions makes Tri- 
tresta, the luisbaml of Cramaui Kali of Kandxija, tbo first Indian 
immigrant in Java, and he was shim by another Indian adveiitnter, 
Watu Guinnig of Doaa {Saiioaln (Ibuijfih). In Siani,'^ the word 
for era is ‘ Sa-ka^vaty* but ihoro tlio sacred era ooimnoiicoH with 
the Nirvana of Buddha and the popular era with the introdncliuii of 
Buddhism in 038 A.D. In both Tibet/* China mid Suun, tho cyelcs 
of 60 years and of 12 j'oar.s are aho iii use and, as we have soon, iho 
cycle of 60 years was in coinmon use in Indl.i at an early period. 

In the Bfidami iiiseription* of the Gliulukya BlangaKswiira occuia 
the following statomoiifc :—Sii Mangaliswara who vielorious in 
battle—in tho twelfth year of liis roigti—Hvo hundred j’onr.s having 
elapsed since the coronation (or anointinont^ ahhhhehi) of tho king 
of tlio Sakns.’* Hero wo have a vory- clear and tliKtiiuit stiiteinent 
that, as might naturally bo supposed, the eui lakes its name fr<nn 
its fimndor. Tlio ordinarv ox|Ire.s^ion in the grants of the Oliiilu- 
kyus in recording a date is in l.ho .saino tonus as tho |)i'('C' 0 (liiiL; ; 
Sdkft era iu In^enp- Ailioln gniJil/‘ Mho liiindiod 

and six years of the tsaka king luiving 
elapsed/ ^ six hundred and aiKtcen yonva of the 5i,vUa^ king 
having elapsed’ and in an old Coorg dociimonL^ wiion Iho 
eight hinidred find ninth year of tlio time past since iho Snka 
king was current.’ None of theso insoriptions gi^’o mil, an niicnr- 
tidn sound and in some Inindreils of granls of tho first oiglit 
centuries tho Saka ei'a is called tho &txka nripu A'd/a, Sttka kida, 
Sakendra halo, Snha bh^ipn kula, and Ihe like, without any allusion 

^IJiHtoiyof Jnva, II , 66: fJrawfiirit'a riiat Iiul, Arcli, I., flOO. Puddlusin 
npfiDiii-4 to h ivo boon intruiliiecd into Gc-ylon iii tlio tlilid c<“iitiiry liotoic (Jliri'it ; 
into lUnmn In U\<i flfbli ccntiivy after Christ j liilo 8inm iu thr mo oiub ecniiny, 
niKl into Jnvn, J'uli and Sumatra in the sivtli uciihuv. * Ciun IukI’h lOii- 

bn&sy to Siam, p 3.40 » >Suhliij;cnt\vcit, nmldhisTn in Tilxd, [i. ;>7G. 

-‘Ind Aiit„ HI., noo, VI.,16S ; X , v; ; Amh. Siiv. mat Imlid, 11, _’47 , 111, li9. 

»Ind. Ant , V , fiS ; J. 0 . B K. A. S, IX., 316 . «Inii, Ant, Vi ,01. 

Wild, p. 103. ’ ’ 
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to tlio destruction of tho Sakas and clearly showing that tlio era 
was named from tho accession of a Sakakinff. la a Jaina ler/Gud 
piiblisheiU by tho lafco Dr. flhau Doji, a story ia brought in to 
explain tho origin of tho fcJaka era w'hicli is in many ways veiy 
instrnctivo for our imrposo. Gaidhabliilhi, Baja of Ujain, is thero 
said to liavo (iffinnled the sistor oF the sago Kakka avid paid no 
lioud to tho saint’s romonstrances. Kalakn on tins proceeded to 
tho west bank of tho Indus, wliore the kings \vcro called Sillil and 
tho sn|>reinG king had tho titlo fcJahanu-Sulii. Ho induced a Salii 
and a numboL’ of nohlG.s to return with him to IlinJukadesa (India) 
and [n'ocoodiiig by Gujrab they reached Ujain nnd detlironed 
Gardluibliilhi. Tiio Sulii became Rfijii of Ujain and tlie nobles 
wlio accompanied him beoamo feudal chiefs. Because they caino 
from yaka-kiihi, they were called Sakns and thus originated tiio 
^ Snk't. vanm.^ VilcramjiJitya, son of GardliablJla, ovorthiew this 
Sain, but one hundred mid thirty-five years afterwards n Sake 
again became king and introduced his era. Wlukt coxtobovating 
tho inscriptions as to tlio origin of the Saka ora this legend intro¬ 
duces the modern explanation of tho origin of the Vikrania era, 
xvhich ajijmi'cnilj'^ first appears in the wiitings of the astronomers. 
Aryaldifita, llio oldest of tho Indian nstionoiners, does not mention 
oitl^er tho Vikrania or Salcii era.* Variilia Slihii'a, who is supposed 
to have written towards the close of the sixth century, informs us 
that the Sahemlra-hula commencod in tho year 3179 of tho Kali- 
yiiga and again, callait as usual-Soia-^/u/pa* 
AHtronoinei3. Brahiiiaguptn, who wrote in the 

seventh ccntuiy, speaks of so many years having elapsed at 
the ^ cud of Sfvka.’ BliatfcotijfiJa, writing in tho middle of tho 
tenth coiUui'y, o.xplaiiis tlio pliraso * Sakemh'a-kdla thus: — 
“ finka means king of tho hlleclichlisi tribe and tho time when they 
woro dostioycd liy Yikrainddifcya deva is properly known aa Saka.” 
Again Blmskardclmrya, writing in the twelfth century, gives the 
years of tho KAli-yuga “ to tho end of the Saka king,” ‘ Saha 
m'ipdnta,' Even amongst the astronomers it was not until tho 
seventh century that wo find tho slightest hint of the Saka era 

> J. n. n. E. A. 8 , IX., 139, 164, aiifl Wllfotil in Aa. Rea., IX., IflO, Svo. In 
.an old Jiiinft worlc It U stated Llint I.s6 yrara after Vikvnnm huTliig passed nsaiti- 
Ibc Sakns expelled VikramapiUraaud CMiiqiiaicdtiickuurdoiu. J B U. II, A.S., 
IX., 141. »J. B, U. B. A.,S,VlJl., alO: Wobei’a Hist. lud, Eit,p. 2il. 
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bcino- considered aa coimnGiiioraHnfj tlic destruction of the Sahas, 
and not even then was the Vihrania era in nse. 

Di‘. Blmu Duji states that wo do not moot with llie nssertinn 
that tlio Salra era. cominenceil with tlie dostrnofcifin of tlio Sakas 
until the eighth ceiitmy, and again lliafc nob a single inscripiioii or 
coppor-plate grant i^ dated in tho Vikramdditya Sanvafc before the 
eleventh century, and this era was inirodnecrl on the re^ival of 
Jainism in GujvatJ Even then there is much confusion in its use, 
for tho Svt'tnmharas make theii’ groat 
Scliolnra. teacher llahfivira live 470 years befovo 

Vikramnclityn, whilst tlie Digainbaras make him live 605 years 
before Viki'ainddityn, tho difforonco of 135 yoai’S being tho exact 
time between the Vikrama and Saka eras. Gcnei-al Ciiniiiiig- 
bnin in ono of bis reports® writes:—My impression is that 
Kanisbka was tho real foimder of tho ora which is now known 
by the name of Vikramiulitya. The Vikrnmuditj’a to whom ti'adi- 
tiou assigns Uio establislimcnt of tho era is now known to have 
lived ill tho first half of tho sixtli coiituiy A.D. I think il probable, 
tboi’ofore, that ho only adopted tlio old ova of the bido-lSkythiana 
by giving it his own namo. The earliest inseiiplion that I nin 
awavo of dated in the Vikrama oiii is San. 811 or 75-1 A.D,” Siib- 
soqueuLly^ bo rofois to an inseriptiou nt Jiialra Piitan dated in 
San. 748 and alters Tod’s assignment of it to tho Vjkrunia era on 
tho grounds that :—‘‘ As iho Snnvat of Vikraimlditya does not 
appear to have been in use at this early period tlio imo date of the 
inscription, referred to tho Sakn era, will be 135 yoara later or 826 
A.D,” No bfittor aulhoriby could bo quoted for tho iiisci’ijitions in 
tho Bengal Plesidoney. Dr. BiirnoU states that the Yiknuna- 
Sanviit is all bnt unknown in southcni India oxcepL iu the Oalcliin,'^ 
Mr. Fleet flhow.s that the date of Dantidnrgn (eighth conl-iiry) is 
eironeon&ly®siijipo.'iod to have been lecorded in both tlie Suka and 
Vikranm eras, and hotuWb®:—'“As far as my exjjoi'icnco goes it 

n. n 11, A. 9 , IX., MS, 242. * Arvh Rfx)., II., C8 ^ IhUl. 

p 200 . ^ Eleiiicnls South Jntlimi Piiljcoaiuphy, p, y. 3 , °Jiid. AiU * 

VIII, 151. *’/*»/.,{» 187. 'Ihi.sViIcii.moditj'ftif.H'ntivfpaiahRinvc'riiKiuIv 

tohrucftnid Why Bhoiilil the ploii i>f llic kuga Vikmiinldiiyn find Nantia 
he a liiiKluiiioe finy loiiper ? Ho, with a huiilly-nitiTed toniiiiimd, tiliollslicii tlmt 
(iMii) ivliicli iinn (he nimiQ baku nod mmlo llmt (uin) «J,k-li hiis Mh> Chiiliikva 
flpiues,’' (illiuliiip to tliefoHiidulioiiol thoClitlliiKjiiViJciitina (Mh avIiIiIi Mi Efeot 
hA'< Bhowi] tn atavt fr(»m Rebinnry in, |ii70 'Jhc'iiiciilIoH of Vilvianifidityn hovo 
xiiidoiihlcdly bIkjwb that the Vikrntna eui was Kiiowu, lail ivns not la usu 
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(tliQ Yiki’ama era) wag never used either before or after tlio 
tmio of Viki'iimadihya VI. (1075 A,U.) by the western C'ba- 
Jiikyas and Cliiilukyas nor by the Easlitrakiitns, who tempora¬ 
rily supplanted them in western India j nor by the feudatories 
of tlioso dynasties 5 nor by the eastern Clialukyas of Vciigi.” 
Dr, Buhlor, however, quotes two early insciiptions assumed to 
be dated in the Fikraina ora; (1) the Gurjaia grant'of Jayab- 
liata of “ the year 486, which seems to be dated in tlio Vikraina 
era”; and (2) the Patlmn insoriphiou® of Sanvat 802 recording 
the accession of Vanarnja whioli “can be referred to no other 
era.” But in both tlioso instances there is room for very 
much doubt. From all that wo have gathered couceriiing the use 
of tlii.s era these apparent exceptions will, horeafier, be oxpluiued. 
Witli regard to the latter ivo have a note of the editor to say : 
“ Having examined this latter (Vauardja’s inscription at PAthaii) I 
am in doubt of its genuineness; possibly; however, it may be a 
copy of an older ono; but if a copy may the mode of dating not 
possibly be an interpolation?” With regard to Jayabhata’sgrant 
the argument rests on corbiiu assumptions that he must have been 
the son of Dadda I. and father of Dadda JI. and that as his date is 
Snn. 480 and the records of Dadda II. are dated in Saica 380-417, 
the former date niiist refer to some olhor era and presumably to 
that of Vikraniaditya. Now the genealogical portion of this date 
of Jayablmta has been lost and all tho arguments advanced are so 
open to correction that we must decline to accept this solitary 
instance as evidence of tho uso of tlie Vikiamaditya oia at this 
oarly period. There is nothing to show why Jayabhata should 
depart from tho practicoB of his predecessors and suooessors 
without expressly naming tho new era. The tliiid instance quoted 
by Dr. Bublor has been shown to he due to au error of (he 
traiuslator.^ The name Siilivahann bo oflou connected ni modern 
times willi tho Suka era does not occur in this relation in any 
ancient records or manuscript.* A SatavAliniia family reigned at 
Paitlmn on tho GodiWari when the Siiihii dynasty ruled in Gujidt, 
and Gotniniputra or Sdtnkarni of this race is styled in an inscrip¬ 
tion as tho ‘ establisbor of the glory of the family of Siitavilbana’ 

1 Ind, Ant., V.t 110 *, p. 113. '‘Ind, Ant., Vril.;''161. 

^J. B. B. II. A B., VIll, SB? • Ilemaeliandra^makcs Satoraliana hare tho 
e^iionj'uis Iliiln, Sfi.lnvdhaun, Sal&haua. 
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by renson of his concjnests over the Sakaa, Yayfinas, Palbavas and 
hia being tl\e dcatvoj'ev of the dopcondaiiia of KaliuhavtiLa. This 
power was of short duration, for Riidra Duma in an inscription 
reocirda his success against Satakarni or (rotaniipnfcra and iho sub¬ 
mission to him of tho samo coniitrios that Gotnniipntnt, lord of 
Daksliinapatlia, gives in bis list of conquests. In tho country 
wliere this tSatavilliana dynasty lived and riilod there is no atkonipt 
to assign to it any connection wilb the Sakn ora. AVa have now 
shown — 

(a) that the Saka era was iiistitiitod by the Buddhist king 
Kanij'hka ; that it spread though liis intlnenco to all Biiddliist 
counti’ie.s: 

{!/) that tlioro is no early mention of its being intended to mark 
other than tlio anointment nr consecration of the Satsa king until 
tho eoventh or eigtith oontniy: 

{(•) that the Vikrama oni wa*? notnsod until at lGa=^t the eighth 
century, and conseciucnlly that tho popular traditions a.ssigning bolli 
eras to victories over tbo Sakns aio iucoircclj and that (lieru is no 
real coiinGotioii between tho iiatno of the founder of oithor ora and 
Kumion. 

TA'^e sliall now inquire how these traditions arose. 

ThevG aro three ditloreiit ruaaows given fur Ihe founding of the 
Vilcraniaditya ora :— 

(a) that ii was an invention of tbo astronmners : 

Tlie origin of the VUc- tbnt it wa,s to commenionito tlio 

lauia era. freeing of tho people from debt : 

(c) that it was to coinmoraorato a great victory over tho 

In the Jaina Rdjdvali-ludhef a work written in ancient Kaiia- 
rose,^ it ia rccordod that:—** Tlmn w.a.s horn in TJj)fiyini, Vikiaiina- 
dityii, and ho by bis knowledge of aslrouomy having mado an 
nlnnuiac estalilislicd Iii.s own era from the year BiidirodgAri, tho 
605th year aftor tho death of Varddlmmiina.” Now Varddhairnina la 
the Jaiiiii fcoachoi' Mahiivii a, who died in B.C. 661, and oonsoquoiitly 
the Yikraniaditya referred to livod in 13.0. 56 and is one with 

^ lud. Aul., 111., IfiiT. 
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tho auUioi' of tlio Yikrama era. The accRvate A1 Birvini notes 
ihiit ill liis tiino the Yikrnina ora was iiseil principally by astrono- 
inoi’3 and that the snnio class liuci another ora used bolely by them 
nntl wliicli cnnimonced in 665 A. D. 

Tlio Nopal niinsils tel! us that:—“ At this tinio^ Yiki’aniajit, a 
very powerful monarch of llindn.stitii, became fiuiious by giving 
a now Sambatasara, or era, to tlio world, which ho oirected by 
liquidating every debt existing at that time in his country. Ilo 
came to Nopdl to introduce his era here *' ^ and after cleaving 

off tho debts of this country introduced his Sambnt,” II wen Thsang 
inontions^ n Yikramuditya of Sravsisti or eastern Oudli in whose 
roign lived a loarnod Buddhist named Manoratlin, ‘an uiiileu (fes imHe 
ans qui ont snivi h Nu'vdna du Bouddha* or dam Vune des viille 
aundes qui out suioi te Mrvana du Bouddha^” neither of which 
expressions i.s iinfortunatoly intolligiblo. This VikrnmiKliiyais .said 
to have paid off tho debts of his siihjoids and also (o have oppre.ssed 
tho Biuldliists and favoured tho Brahmans and shortly aftcvvv,ir<ls lost 
his kingdom. Manoratha was ovidonlly put to deatli by tiu* Brah- 
inana and Ynsubnndliii avenged him dnring tho leign of Vikrania- 
ditya’s successor. TartinAtlui statesthntYasubaucllm lived 90b yfi.irs 
after Biuldlui and ho was a pujiil of Manoratha according to 11 wen 
Thsang s so that the two authorities dilFor nbinifc the date. In Mem- 
tunga’s T/ierdrah it 13 slated® that;—Gnrdlmbilln’s son Yikt'am^- 
difcya Iiaving rogainod tho king«Iom of U[|'nyiiii and having relieved 
the debt of tho world by means of gold, commenced tho Yilcrnma 
Sambat era.” And accounts are not wanting of jiotty rulora desirous 
of imitating VikrainAditya and starting an era of ihoir own by paying 
off tbodebts of their pooplo. Wohavo two notable instances in tho 
annaks of Nepal and Kuninou. Of tho third reasmi given for tho 
establislimoiit of the Yikrama era wo liavo given sufficient o.viiui[jfe8. 
That tliei'o was a groat YikrninAditya in tho sixth century there 
can bo no doubt, but that he had anything to do with the oi'a 
which bears his nnmo requires further pioof. This V^ikrainn- 
ditya ruiguod shortly after Toramaiia, Raja of Kashinii', and 
in tho Kashinii' chroniolos is specially praised for his libera¬ 
lity. 

^ Wi'iglit’s Nc|ifil, p., 13] : LUo Umc w]|l be (liaonsficd lieicnflcr ; it was 
about tho Olid of the sixih century *Alcni,, J, 116. *^,5. g.H. 

A. S, IX., 147, 148. 
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From Tfti'AnAtlin^ wo lorirn that on tlio death of the Biiddhisl. kiiiff 
Gambliirapakalm, Sri Harsha, born in Marii, abolished the teaching 
of the Mlechchlias by massacring them afc-Multan (but a weaver 
of Klioraf-fni spread it anew) and laid the fmindations of great 
Buddhist teinphis in the kingdoms of Maru, Mfdava, Mowiira, &c. 
This Sri Harsha was succeeded by liis son Sila, wlio reigned about 
100 years. Tbe contemporary of Sila in the west was Vyiikula, 
King of Ma-Jiiba, who raised iiimself by force over Sila and reigned 
thirty-six years, This siooonnfc calls to mind Hwen TJisang’a des¬ 
cription of Sililditya of Kanniij. From him we loai'ii^ that Sild- 
ditya .'iseendod the tin one in 610 A D. His fallior was Prablidka- 
Vardhaua and his eldest brother Rfijn Varddhana preceded him on 
the thi’oiio, but being slain by Sasfingka, Raja of Karna*Siivariia, 
the minister Jiaiii and tho pooplo placed the younger brother Har- 
sha-Vaulliana on tlio throne witli the title Siluditya flo .'snfFoiecl 
leverso.s at the liiinds of Ssitya.srtiya or Piihiknsi il., the western 
Clmlukya R«j i of Biidami, as rocorded by tJwen Tli.snng, ' Ma-twan- 
lin^ and in several inscriptions® of Pnlukosi himself and liia suc¬ 
cessors, know that Siliiditya was a zealous Buddhist Jiiinsolf, 

but was very tolcr.int. toward.s Brahmans ; of Jiis father uo know 
but little. His gi'andfalhor appears to have been a Sililditya of 
Msllwa Olid to have stioooGdcd the groat Vikramadityii llicre. Tuifi- 
nfitlia tells ns tliat the Sri Ilursha Vikramiulitya, the exterminator 
of the BXleeliclihas, was siicreodod by a Sila, and Ilwon Tlisang shows 
that tho snccfl^'sor of Vikraintlilitya wa.s a favourer of the Buddhists. 
Sri Hiir.iha lost his kingdom probably tlirongli Uie enemies that ho 
gained by his victory at l^IiilLau. Over a hundred yonr.s later Iho 
Buddhists lost overythiug with Siladitya of Kanmij. It is liis death 
that marks tho true era of Brahnianiciil nsccudane.y. With it 
came the prepouderaneo of Hindu revivalistic ideas in roligiou and 
missionaries poured fortli from southern and western India and 
gave the hist touches to tho coinploto restoration of Bralnnaiiism. 
In Magadha, NcpAl and Kuinaon, the rulers for some tniio remnincd 
faithful to Buddhisni, but (he advocates of Sivaism and esju-eially 
the apostles of Tantric beliefs were nniiieroiis and powerful, and it 
would a]ipenr that tlio great mass of the people followed tliein, 

* Lu Coninies’ Vussilief, p.53 . luil. An! , IV., aiii. Mem., I,, 247. 

^ Ibid. -*111(1. Ant,IX, 19. “lud Aut., V., 72 ; VI,, 7S, S7, amuugfit 

others. 
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BiitLIo of ICohi fir. 


A1 Biriini lias, as we have seen, mentionod tho great battle at 
Kolin'u' between lbs city of MiiUau and the fort of Liini, which 
can bo no other than theb Dobcod by TarAniith. The Apbsar 
insoviption referring to Dfiniodura Gupta slates thatWhile 
gloriously dispersing at tUo battle of Llaiisliari^ the roaring line 
of olepliaiits of tlio fierao army of the western Huiias, ho faiiiteJ 
and selected the nymplia of beavon.” In 
other word.s Ddmodnra perished in the battle 
of hlanshari. Thus we have coniirniation of tho statement that 
tho Gnpta.s on one side and Vikramaditya on the other were 
(leterminod opponents of tho Sakas. Mr. Fergusson® lias arrived 
at the samo opinion and states :—“ "Whatappears to liave happened 
13 this : about or before the year 1000 A.D., the struggle with the 
Buddhists was over and a new era was opening for the Hindu 
religion and a revival among the Hindu dynasties, and it was 
then determined to leform the calendar in a sciiso favourable to 
ilio new state of atlhirs. * * In consequence of this, in look¬ 
ing back tlirongU their liisloiy for somo name wortliy to tlignify 
tho oru and .some event of auffieienfc iraporlanco to mark its coin- 
moncemont, they hit on the namo of VikramaJifeya as the moat iilua- 
ti’ions known and tho battle of Kohrdr ns the most iinpoi-taut in 
his reign.” ^-fhey tlieu established tho era by adding ton cycles of 
60 yeans oacli to the date 514 A.D., aud thus arrived at B.C. 5(). 
This 13 a possible o.'?planatfo«, but Cliore is tio absohito ne<^es<iity foe 
connecting the great Vikramuditya’s victory at ICohrur with the eia 
that beai'3 hia namo. It is more probable that it was introduced for 
astronomical purposes liko another similar era quoted by A1 Biruni 
and that this was done when Ujain was made tlie meridian of India. 
It did not conic into gonernl use* even amoagst astronotnors before 
1000 A,D. On this question Uoltzmaun^ perliiiontly remarks that;-* 
“To assignliiin (VikramAlityn) to the first year of liis era might ba 
quite as g] oat a mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gre« 

ory XIII. in tho year ouo of iho Gregorian calendar, or even Julius 
Ccesar in tlie first year of the Julian period to which Ins name has been 
givon, that is in tho year B.0.4713.” There is absolutely nothing on 
record rogarding the first contmy before Obris^ not even excepting the 

».T. A.R. Uon.XXX 7 .,i. 27 a. J D B R. A. S., S., 00 . *.TR.A. S, 

Xir, 2 M. Kohrfirwas tijc capUnI of tho Karlflkl Arch. I.ep , H , 19. 

3 Koiii ill Introil. JinhA-Smhita p 6. « Weber's Hlat. lud Lit,, p, 202. 
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conquest oT Iho Snkas in Kipin^ t)iat would indicate a vie- 
toi’y in Braliiniuiical interests, and this Y«eb-ti success is not likely 
to Iiava been tho cause of the Bralmmns fixing on 57 B,0. as tbo 
initial year of the era. The great Vikranmditya may have displaced 
a Buddhist family in Malwa and lio himself was succeeded by ilio 
philo-Biiddhist Siladityas, and Siladitya’s namesake and doscondaut 
Wi'is again followed by BraUniunical rnlors, and. the facta concern¬ 
ing tlio troubles of this peiioJ wore moved back to adoin tlie 
logeiuUiiy but obligatory explanation of the origin of tho two eras. 
Another siiggesliou is derived from a passage in Stiabo, in which 
iio state.s :■—“ The Sakm occupiocl Baktrinna and got possession 
of the most fertilo tract in Arineiii.i which was called^ after their 
own naino Sakasoiie.’’ Tlihs colony was eitei’miijated by tlio Per¬ 
sians, who in ronuiinbranco of tlieir violoiy instituted an unusual 
festival called SakfOa. Maay of the Indian legends concerning tbo 
great Yikriiuiadityst contain facts connected with the history of tho 
Iv-higs (if Persia, such as the surrender «1 Uie Roxuavx Punporov and 
his being brought in ebaiua to Ujain, which can only alliulo to tlio 
capture of Valei'ian by Shfipnr in 260 A.D. Q’Jio institution of tho 
Salewa ii attributed to Cynis by sonic, but i?i any case must bo 
rofoi'red to a period not. Inter than ibe second century boforo Clirisb. 


Returning from this long digression we tnke up again the »Snka 
Fiu'tlier biatory of fclie Iiiatory after tlio Tunislika pi inces of iCiisIii- 
111**'' Tlio titlo * Shah* found on the coins 
of Basdeo ia none ottior than tbo « Sbtilmn-ShdUi’ of tUo Gupta in¬ 
scription on tbo Allahabad pillar and tho ‘ SiihAim-S/dii’ oF the Jaina 
iogund already quoted. It is also tho ‘ Bb^b* of the Katur kings 
of Kabul and tbo ‘ Sbah-Katur* of Iho present chiefs of Kaabkara. 
Biisdeo is the last of the vnlera whoflo luimo is found presuiwed in 
Greek letters. Rotiivniiig to tho Chineso writeca,^ we fmd that 
about 98 A.D., tho chief of tho Yueh-ti had so fur eatublished hi 3 
poAvcv as to aspiie to tho hand of the daughter of tho emperor of 
Gliiiia iji mnniiigo. AinbassadorH were sent to Chinn on bia behalf, 
hut were stopped by the Chinese governor of Kashgar, who rofiisocl 
to allow them to proceed. Tho Yuob-ti king tiieii sent a force of 


^Borderson Albfinm. 

61 5 lixainon raotlioaiqne ties 
M. Pniitlnou I’flriB, 1840. 
p. 134. 


* J. A S PftriB, Virr , 3^7 f J. A S. Ttoii., VI„ 
fmtfl <i\u caacernent Ic I'hlim-tclm fm I'hidu ihu- 
BcrU*B FUilliafl, p, ID?; Xlsprotl, Tul)!. Hist. 
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70,000 mon to compel the passage of his envoys, but these returned 
(liscomfitod and over afterwards ho remained trihuLary to tbein. 
There is little doubt that the vigorous proselytising set on foot by 
Knnislikii .and hia suceeasors led to niiioh division and diaseusioa 
amongst his followers and subjects, aud their treatment of the local 
princes and distribution of the governmeut amongst military officials 
did not tend to niako fchoir rule more accephiblo. Taking advaiitago 
of these disorders theKritiyas expelled the Turuslikas from ICashmir 
and wore in turn driven out by the Tukbara king of Hiniatala about 
260 A.D,, but again succeeded in recovering the throne of Kashmir. 
Up to the early part of the fifth century* the ludo-Skytliiim triboa 
were known as Skntliae to the Greeks and Romans and as Turks 
to the Persians and Arabians, but about 420 A. D., these names 
give plaeo to the term Haiatelites or Haiateleh nmoiigst the Arabs, 
Rcptlialitea amongst the Byzantine hiatoiians and Replithal 
amongst the Annonians. Otlior variations are EiUhalites, Ephtha- 
lites, Nephtliiilitcs, Atolitos, Abtelites, who are one with the (Jida- 
nlie of Priaous or tho * White llniia.’ Tlioy were, according to 
UoGuignes, a race of liuus called Tele and first came into notice 
in their wurs with the Snssanides, and eventually were conquered 
iitul absorbed by the Tu-khiu chief Tu-men, the founder of the 
castoin Turks, in the middle of the sixth century.^ The Cliiiieso 
annals also record^ that at the end of the second century after 
Christ, the eastern capital of the Yueli-ti lay to the west of tho 
amid}' doRort of I''oo-ty at Loa-kinng-ehi, which Klaproth places 
near Khiva. To the north, the Tiieh-ti country was bounded by 
tlic territory of tho Ju-ju, who appear to be one with the branch of 
tho White liuns, who were subsequoiilly conquered by the Tu-khiu, 
onco thoir servants and iron-workers. The Yueh-ti had brought a 
largo tract of country under their sway and Po-lo (Bolor or Ohitrul) 
some two hundred and ton leagues from tlie sands of Foo-ty 
bGcame their western capital. Borne time after tbeii- king called 
Kitolo (Katiir) crossed the Hiudu Kush (420 A. D.) and invaded 
Sind and subdued five kingdoms to the north of Kan-todo (Gaii- 
dhdra). At this time the Yueh-ti used cliariots drawn by two or 

> lleiiiaud, J. A. S Piuis, 6th Ser., T., 430 t DcGuiyiios, Hist, des Huiia, 11, 
IV., aas. ’JuUciijJ.A S. Paris, 6th Ser, HI., 325. * JtiHpiotli, 

Tabl.IliBl;,, 1 ). 99, l!)4 i RCinuaat, Nonv. JIgl. Aaini., 1,223 : 7, cle St. Miinln, Lee 
Huaa blaiicR, on Epiuhalltcs, Paris, 1849; Suwlmsou^s Scrcuth grout Odcutnl 
llouai'cliy, p. 294. 
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four pnir oP oxen. During the time of tho Goei dynasty (424-451 
A, D.) ji met’cljanb cams from the country of the great Yuoh-ti to 
China and taught the ChiiiGge tlie art of luahing coloured glass. 
Tlie Yueli-ti or yue-tchi were now called Yc-tha or Yi-ta, and their 
power extended from IChoten to tho Oxna ami their prineijm! town 
was Damian. Tlioir countiy was culled 'J'a-koiic or tlie ‘groat 
kingdom’ by the Ohiueso. ICitolo left Ins sou at Peshawar, wlio 
egtablislied there a separate kingdom of tho little Yiieli-ti, >vbilsL 
tho great Yneli-ti still occupied IC6biil. Still there are not want¬ 
ing tiaces oF the jiresonce of tho Huns m this part of the world. 
Cosmas in 525 A. 1). gives the name Hiiiinio to the coiiutiy lying 
between China and tho holders of Persia .md tho Homan Dmpiro. 
He calls the king of (his country Gollas,^ who had at his disposal 
two thousand elo|dinn{-s and n nnnierous cavalry, which show that 
Gollas imi.st have had possession iu some flat country and con¬ 
nections with India, Dainodura’* Gupta rocorda his victory over 
the ficiTO army of wcbterii Hunas at Manshari in tho previously 
quoted Aphsar inscription, and from DeGnignes we learn that 
Souplmrai or iSukhn Ibii, tho Soucran (Snkha Hum) of Tillemonb 
find Sukhra of tho Arabs, who was governor of Ziihnlistdn, Ghazni 
and Bost nndev tbo Sassaiiidan princes Balas and Kobad, defeated 
the White Hima at Bikaiid about 490 A. D. Still we cannot accept 
tlio conclusion of Heinaiul and otheis that the B[)hthal}tes wore 
one witli the Yueli-ti. Wo acknowledge the proximity of the 
Ejibthalites in the coiiutries west of tho Kabul vnlley, whore, ac¬ 
cording to Procopius, they had been .settled for a long time and 
Boino of them sniiglit rorvico ns mercenaries in the Borsiiin army, 
and thoir chief may have become suzerain of tho counti'iea as fur aa 
the Indus, But as vomavkod by Uoinawtl 

" On ne inieu-^ compaier ICB vastta coutrcea de In Tutfearle ikocltc epoqair 
qii’A line uiGi presqiio coiistammeiit cn fnrie, cl od lea voguea ijc font quo cliangor 
do place suivniit lo vent qui souffle " 

The Huns had no long lease of power, for by tlio middle of 
the sixth century, or twenty-five years after Cosinas’ rohition, tho 
White Huns fell before the Tuklnii or ensleru Tiu-ks. 

* ,T. A, S I’livis, fith Scr,T,-la): Gollna maal be tlio sumo ni Aiiowaf, 
who ii'ceiidert tho tluoiic in 620 «V D niid perished at the haiulH of Tuinari'. 

* AvIS'i, p, 426 i lhi<? battle will tall in fisu-fioo A. 11 if we tukn 3la A. D. iia 
tlio inilLii] dale of tho cm, niul iii .<.Sfl-4A0 A, T) if neinko ib7A,l). a‘) tiic 
iniliaV datu, and all iutlicaliona ahovi ihAl Uil Intlci ia the mo7c probable dale'. 
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Tho Cliineso pilgrims of nbom accounts liavo como down to 

,, us in soino dotuil aftoril us valuable aid in 

Chinese travclloi'fl. . . , 

nsooitaining who were the occupants of tho 

ti’ans-Iiulns country at this time. Thero are, however, certain dlfii- 

ciiUios connected with tho topography of the region travel.sed by 

them which throw sorao doubt on tlie coneluaiona arrived at. For- 

tiinatcily all of them—Fall Hiiin,’ Sung Yun,® and Hwon Tlisaiig'’— 

vi^iited tho kingdom ol'Kliio-paii-to bordering on Yiiikatid. Fiih 

Ilian calls it Kie-oha and Sung Yim calls it Uiui-pau-to. Hwoii 

Thsang on his rot luu journey to China atler crossing a monntaiu 

range to tho south of tho valloy of Po-nii-lo fPiimlr) ontored tho 

kingdom of Po-lo-lo celebrated for its goU washings, and after a 

difficult jimrnoy ol 500 li arrived at Khio-pan>to on the Site river, 
whoro lived a king of the Cliiua Siiryadova go/ra, dcscemled from 
iin ancestor born of the aun-god and a Cliineso princess : hence fho 
fiunily name. M. do St. Martin identifies the chief city of Khie- 
piui-to with Kartclui on tho Ynikaiid river. Full Hian left Kai’tcliii, 

‘ in tho midst of tlio Tsung-ling mountoins,’ on his journey from 
China, and |jroc!oo(]ing westwards for a month crossed tlioao moun¬ 
tains into northern India. He ndiiercd to the incline of tho aama 
moimtiuns for fifteen doya in a south-westerly direction and reached 
Iho Indus (Sin-to), which ho crossed and entered the countiy of 
Ou-cliang or Swdfc, Horo tho river of Gilgit is clearly intended 
by tho name ‘ Sinto/ for otherwise his statement is miiiilolligible. 
tSung Ynn left Ii;in-pan-to also on his onlwtud journey from China 
and going west six days ooterod on tho Tsnng-ling mountiiina and 
after tlii’co days reiiohecl the city of Kiueh-yu and after tiiroo days 
more tbo Puh-lio-i mountains and then the kingdom of Poli-ho, to 
tlio south of which lay tho great snowy mountains. Thence in the 
first decado of (lie 10th mouth for two months after leaving 
lluii-pfin-to) ho arrived in Iho coiintiy of tho Yo-tha in 619 A,D. 

They receive tribute from all surrounding nations on tlio south 
ns far as Tioli-lo (Todi of Pah Hian and Tlia-li-lo of Plwen TJisang, 
tho modern DfireDj on tho north, the eiiliie ooimtry of Lne-leh 
(La-ln, or it may bo read Chih-leh) : eastward to Khoten and west to 
Persia, more tlmn forty countnoa in all.” He then alludes to the 
curious custom of the females wearing^ horns on tlioir heads from 
• Boftl’e Fall Hian, p, H. •/M., p. lei, »Mi3iu, II., 209. 
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wlticb drapory clescondcd, mid adds “ tlie.«c people are cf all llio 
four tribes of barbarians the inoaL powerful. Tlie iniijority of 
them are unbelievers. Most of them worship falso gods.” Of 
tlie country of Gaiulhtlra (Peshawar) ho writes ; — 

“It fo\mttTly called Yc-po-lo, This \a the oounli'y which the Yu-thrtH 
clostioyed unci afterwardb set up L(ie-lih to be king ovci the country: aliicia 
which events two a<^iicrations hare passed. The disposulnn of tliis king uiis 
uniol niicl viu.lictLvc nutl he practiced Iho most barhaious ntiouitces, FIc^ cli'l 
not believe the Ihw of Buddha, but loved to worship demons. The people of 
the coiuUry helonncd entirely lo the Bmliiiinii c«ite j Ihcj' had a groat rcspoct 
for the law of BiuJdha and loved lo load tlie sacred book®, when suddenly lliiH 
king oanic iiUi) powoi who svns strongly opposed to niiytliing of the sui t and 
entirely flelf-udinnt. TrnsLiug to his ownsliengih he hiul entered uii a war 
With thocovwUvyof Ki-pin teapecting tlw liouudaiics «f iheir kingdom and his 
troops had uheady been engaged in it for tlircc yeais.” 

SuntT-yuji afctuiulecl the royiilcamp to present his oredentiiils and wiis 
very voa^hly iGcaivcd and when reinonstvafcing wub the king 
said ;—“Tlio sovereign of the Ye-tha and also of Ou-oluuiff wiicn 
they received oiii' credentials did so respectfully.” Tins would 
dearly show tliat Lho kmg of QaiuUiara did not belong to the long 
ealabUshed secliou of tho Ye-tUa, and Iho Chinese traveller also styles 
the subjects of the Gandht^ra king kSi-khiangor ' western fureigncr.s.’ 
According to Snng-Yun their conquest of Gandliara took place 
ouly two generations proviou.^ly, or say 470 A.D., and tliey w'ere 
in 520 A. D. at war with Kilbul. Fnh Himi^ refers to tlie 
Yuoh-ti conquest of GandbAra as having occurred ‘in former 
tiinos,’ aacl he wrote in 40^ A.D., so tJiat tliig c]ent\y was 
ft djfTerent conquest from ihat luentionod by Sung Yuii. Again, 
tho conquest by Kitolo mu.sb bo considered a third, and tho 
reigning princeof Gandhara in Sung-Yuii’a time probably belougod 
to some other division of the little Yueh-ti, who wei'O then at 
war with the groat Yiudi-ti at Kdbul,* Chitriil is moreover said 
to have bolouged to Akoou-kluang in tho time of the Gooi dynasty 
(424-451 A.D.), so that we may consider tho kingdom of Gundlii'ira 

* Beal,,/, c,, p 37. * General Oimnhighnm suggoitg Hint (ho Gujnrs 

ill Ynjjlnsl&ii iimi fcho plains are the representativo<i of the Kiiqhan or (iiont 
Yiuji.'ti Va^hifitilii ia llio name given lo iho country iiiliahitcd by (iibos 
having nulepciulent insttlnLions on our uortli-irosfi froiUici. Ciiplain 'I'uitlci 
nivlLB of thevc Guj.ir-? that they are said lo be of .fat tlesoenl, thmiRh now MiihiiI- 
niQiiH. Tlwy aio lei moil by the Pathuna Uiuoki, nud are /requoiitly met witli in 
the paitoiul diflUiets wlieru limy tend the flockii of tlio Pntlii'uis, who are loi da of 
the BoU. “ They nve said Ui be doeoendanta of the ebongmal iiihabkivntB of the 
couoUy.’* Hup, G, 'J', S, J873-76, p, 2C. Cdun. Arch. Jlep., II, 72. 
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in 520 A.D.j ns nil imiopondont ofFshoot of tbo littln Yxioli-tf, -svlioso 
principnl soat vvaa in Ohitrdl. Tlie name Si-klnrng is usimlly 
givGii to tlio TibotaiiR, and we know that the littlo Yueh-ii fled to 
Tibet ill the first century before Cliriat 


tlwon Thsang on his jouvney from China visited Tukhara and 
then Baiuinn, where the people were zealous 
Ilweii riiHiiiiff. Buddhists. Further eant in Kapisn in the 

KAbul vnlloy there was n Ksliatnya king (630 A.D.). Laniglntii 
and Nogaialifii’a were subject lo Kapisa as well aa rnruslm- 
pwa (Pe?il\wwa\'), tlic capital of QaodhAva. This dynasty, 
could not have lasted long, for Al Biriini, as wo Imie seen, dis¬ 
tinctly states that the dynasty which preceded tho Hindu rnlors of 
Kabul was a Turkish ono, and this can be no other than the 
ruling fiuiiily of the great Yiieh-ti, Buddhism pievailecl through¬ 
out tho whole valley of the Kabul river and in Swfit, whore 
the spokon lnugiiiigo> though somewhat dilferent, I'esenibled tluit of 
India. The roninins of iiumnroiis buildings existed which had been 
destroyed by Mibirakula, llaja of Kiislimir, about 600 A.D,, were 
seen by the Chineso traveller. HvvenThsang then advanced as far ns 
tlio aouroes of the Swat river and afterwards passed along the Indus 
into tho country of Tba-lMo (Darel), the former capital of Udyiina 
or SivAt. Thence ho visited Pol-u-lb,^ the inculern Iskardo, where 
the people spoke a different language. All those ijidications cor- 
I'oborato tho result of our piovious investigations and show tlint an 
Indian people speaking an Indian language fornicd tluriug the fust 
seven centuries of tho Christi'au era tho main part of tlio population' 
along tho whole length of the Kdbui valley and along tlie Indus up to 
Gilgifc, where they wore bounded by the Bnltis on iho east. e shall 
liowoxainiuo tliofow noLioos thatoceuriuArabian and Persian writais. 


Tho writings of the earliest Musalmdn geographers* show that 

Kabal was divided between the dominant 
Musalinnn hlalorlnns. „ , , i rr- i i . i i • ■ 

Turks and subject Hindus. Islakhri m 


iThore is somc<HiRRii1ty nlioatthisDamonndlheioarcnpprirGiillyltvopIiicea 
that can answer to the iifuno Rolor. According to Kloprotli {_Mag. .is, i., Ofi), 
Chlti&I wa<3 Icnmvn as llulop to the OiiiiiGse, nild lie notes thiu imdei tho llhus' 
it belonged to On-tcliiia (Udynaa or SwdO and tindar tho Goei A D.), 

lb was tho kingdom ot Akoou-lchiaiig, clearly a Tibetan dynasty and peihapa 
ooimeotod with iho littlo Tneh-tr. Cimn. Auc Googh,, «3, and l^rogs. H. G. a., 111. 
TboVftu-lwol Svusg-YwH \v. Isay vrawWl Bwwe liew.'-ly GUiUil, 

and tliifl will nho bo thu Po-lo of KlaprotlfB anthOiitiea quuied nt p. i'll, 
* Tills paraginpb is based upuu Elliot, 11., 4lS-4i7. 
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815 A.B. writes :—** KAbnl hjia a casilo celebrated for ita 
strcng'tlij accessible only by oue road. In it there ai-e Musalnidns 
and it has a toivii in ttbicb are infidels from Hind.'’ In this state- 
nieut he 18 followed by Ibii Hiuikul (94.'2 A D.), and his snccca* 
sors. Ibii Klnillilain states that in the timn of Yalciib-bin-Lais 
Kdbiil was inhabited by a Tnikish tribe called Diirdn, on which 
Elliot leinarlcs:—“It u possible that tba term Diirdn may have 
n connection with ‘ darra* a hill-pass (valley), and (Init allll^if/n may 
be made to the ooimtry north of Kdlail, just iw tho same way as in 
modern limes, the inlialdtants of these same tracts are styled ijt 
Kabul, ‘ Kohisfciinis * or liill-mon.” The first invasion recorded 
was in the time of Ahdnllah, Governor of Irak, on, the part of tho 
Khalif ITsinnn A.D.) He mvndod Zaranj and Kish then 

considered part of Indian territory ami tho tract belsvoen Ar- 
riilvhaj (Araolidsia) and Daw.'ir and in the laltoi* nountry attaiilced 
the idolators in the inonntfiin Zdr. Abdunahimin siib«ecjnently 
fidvauccd to Kiibul about the year 661 A.D. and took j^i’isonor 
Kfibul Sliili, the ruler, who became a convert to T.slain; but wo lo.n ii 
“ that the king of Kabul made an appeal to tho warvhns of India 
and tho Musalrnfiiis were driven out of Kdbiil Ho recovered all 
the otlior coiiquored countries anti advanced as far as Bust, but oil 
the approach of another i\iiisnlindu army, ho .snbinifcted and engaged 
to pay an annual tribute.” In 683-4 the Kabuli,s refn.sod to pay 
fcl\e ivuuuftl tvibwte and theii* king waa taken and killed. The 
war was continued by the king's successor, who was again com¬ 
pelled to yield sulnuission to tlio Mussilimlus, but “ whenever oppor¬ 
tunity olToicd, vonowed efforts wore made by the Kabulis to re¬ 
cover their lo.9fc indepcndctico.” ]n 697-8 Hunbil^ was chief 
of ICalnil and reduced the leader of a Musaluum army who had in¬ 
vaded Ills teriitory to such straits that he was compelled to purcliaso 
his loleasG, In 700-01 A.D , an avenging expedition nndor Abdur¬ 
rahman was sent by tho celebrated Ha^aj against K^ibnl and was 
coiii}>Uitoly snccossful. The victor on bis retum wna, however, coldly 
received by Ins master because lie did not remain and take perma¬ 
nent oocupatioii of the coniifry. Exasperated at this, Abtliirnih- 
indn made a treaty witli tlio infidels and promised tliem freedom 
from tribute should he succeed in overthrowing his nia.ster, and on 

^ Thia nartU' in ^ory Tfiriotwly given by different writcTB, Zen til, Zrnbil, Ilnlbyl, 
Rntijii, and Wilaoii uiakcn tUo iiiiiuo liaiunpuU. 
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tlio other liimd tlie Kalml king agreed to afford him a icriin-a in 
the event of faihue, Hajja) was victoiioiis and Abdiirrahnii'm 
coinniitted suicide when his host w.vs about to deliv^er him up to 
tliG conqucior. Jlasodi and other writers make the iiaino Riuibal a 
d 3 'na'tio royal title for tlie prince of Kabul and tho territones bo- 
tween Hi'fit and Kabul, 'iVIioii A1 Mamiin vvus made governor 
of Khnrdsfiii ho oaptiiccd Kaljul and obliged fho king to boooinc a 
LJuhiiniinadau. In SG9-70 A.D, r.akub-bin-Lais took Kabul and 
miuh) its prince a prisoner. The king of Ar-Rnklmj was pnb to 
death and hs inhabitants were forced to embrace Islam, Tins coii- 
qiie.st appears to have boon inoie dinablo than any of the preceding 
ones, for wo find tlio coins of Yakub struck at Panjshir, to the 
north-east of Kabul in the ycais 87J-75 A.D. 

T , All bho authorities quoted bv Elliot. 

except Al Ririifiij mukos Kaunk the last 
of the Katovmnn kings. 

Al Biu'mi writes:^— 

*'Le Kaboul fiiuit miirofoiB goincine par des piiuccs do rncoturqae, 
on (lit qu’iN 6L,ucnt otiguialrcs du Tibet. Ln pieoitei d'entreeiiv, qiil so uoiii- 
niait Uai'litigui Ic troijc resta nu poiirolr do bos enfauts penJiuit i pou pr^s 
eoivantc g(;noiMti(iii‘i. ** I’oidrc do ccq ri'Riics efcait eeiit bur une otolfo 
(IcHolequi futtrouvuc dans la fovlercssc de Nagiulc.it i j’miruis vivcnaiit 
dusirc pouroir lire cet cent* mais dilEuroiilcs circonstauccs m’eu enipedifircut. 
An tionibrc do CCS iDjs flit Kiiuk) c'cbL eoliii ijui ii fuiidc Ic vjli.'iui do Pc/obaror 
ct (lout lo viliiira potto le uom. * le dciiiici' roi de cette dyimetie fiit LHktoiize- 
innii. Lo pniioe avnit pmir tizIi un biahniauc iioniiuo Kalur **■ II e’empau 
done dll tione et cut pour sacecsscur lo brahmu Samnnd.a Celiii-ei fiit rcmplacfi 
par Kanmlavaj pins vinroub fiiiccessircincnt Bluma, Jayapala, Auiindnpala ec 
JSurdiijanintln. Colul'Oi montn, elit on, uur la Irone I’nn 412 do I’tiuuuo ^iu31 
A. D.) Son flls Dliimapaln liu biicceda an boiib do cinq ana.” 

Kanli cun bo no other than Iho Konishka of tho Turushka 
dyiiHsty of Knsliniir. Elliot identifies Kalar with tlio Syalapati of 
tho bull-and-horseman type of coins found in the Kabul valley and 
which bear Bi-ahinanical eniblcins as those of their predecessors, 
boro the elephant and lion, considered Buddhiafcio signa. The latter 
in turn differed from the earlier Indo-Skythian coins, Wo cannot 
furthor allude to the interesting results derivablo from a study of 
these coins beyond limt they sliow that the Xnrkiali dynasty had 

• PrAgmeiits Avftlics, p. iiT; Don'son’dEiliot) IL, 10, * See Tbonias’ 

I’llusip, 1., !J3(i, nud ufvierccs. 
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VjBcomo tliorouglily Indifiniseil. In 961 A,D. Alptcgin ostabliabod 
the Miisfiliufin dynasty of Ghazni and henceforth llio Hiudua woi'o 
tho objects of bitter persecution, so that many became Mnsalmaiis) 
and others fled to the hills or to India. In llie Instoiies inontiuii is 
made of the sorrices rendered to ftlahiniKl of Gluazni hy the Hindu 
I'enogade Tihik, who is also Raid’' lo have brought hU tho Hindu 
TCators and many outsiders^’ iiiidor the rule of Siilian Masud 
(1032 AD.) At the lime of Timur’s expedition^ againat tliesn 
Kators (1408 A.D,) thoii* country cxlendrd from tlio frontior.s of 
Kashmir to the nioxintaiiis of Kabul and they possessed m.'iny towns ' 
and villages. One of their laige cities was called Shi hal and au- 
oihoi Jorlial, xvliitdi latter was tho resklonco of the ruler. Timur 
approached the Kator country by tho Khawiik pass from Indarab ; 
to his I'iglit lay tho Kators iiud to tlio left liie pagan kSiyah-Do.slics. 
He desciibos tlio former as a jic-oplo who drmk wine and eat swine's 
flesh imd who speak a langviago distinct fionx Tnrki, Pmsivm, Hindi 
and Kaahmirij and thoir chiefs were called Uda and Uiiaslm or 
Adaislm. Thiiur fuitlmr adila that most of the inhabitiinls wore 
idohUersj they were men of a powerful fi suns and Jiglit eomplw.xioa 
and were armed with arrows, swoiils and slings. In tiio tiino of 
Babev the country of Kabul was occupied by many and various 
tribes. Ho writes^:— 

“Ita Vfillcys uiid plniiia me iiilinbiteil by Turks, AiniukR aiul Ai'nljg, In llie 
city, aiul llio groatci part of »lie villages, (Ik.- i»opnhuioii coiiRista of Tajiks, 
Blniiy others of the ^ilfagca amt ilistricto arc occiipieit Ijy l^jislulia, ParlcliiH, 
Tajiks, Uorekia oncl Afghniis, In tlio hill-coiiiUi> to Hic uest icsidc tluj 
niizdma and Nukcleris. Amoim the Iloaarn nntl Nukdcii tribes aiu soinc who 
Bpeak Uie Mugliiil liiiigunge. In thehills to the iiortIic*st lies KiifiiiHtaii niul 
such coLinliies as Kaior anil Crebrek. To i-lie soiii]] is AfgliAiiistciii. Tliero iiio 
eleven or twelve diffoicnt Ifliigiingoa apokou in Kabul} Ainbic, Peieinn, Tfirlci, 
Mugbali, Hmill, Afgbniii, Pashai, Pmachi, Gubcrl, Herein nncl Lniiigliaiii.” 

Tlio Pjirdcliii Hiisalnmna of tho Indus vaDoy appear to lopi oaunfc 
tho Bnniyas of the plains ond have a dinlect of thoir own. 
Pashu is Svpiikon in the Yalley- of the Kunar river and Iliudi will 
probably renrosent the laiigiiago of tho Kiifirs and poopio of 
Kiialiktiia. In tho reign of Jnhougir (1619) tho Siirki'u’ of Pakli m 
dcseribod as bounded on the north by tlic Kator coiintiy, on tJio sontli 
by tho aiiahkar country, on tliu ea.it by iho Kaslmiir nioniitiuni 

iDowuon’s F.lhnfj II , I2S, 13 f. * /iid , III., .loo 

Uftbei’, 1., 11^1, 


'* Eibk\uc’;> 
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and on dio v’ost by Atfak-Banums. Pakli was traversed by 
Jalianffir on bis way to KashmU-and lay between tlio Indus and 
tliG Ki.sliangaiiga. At this time, the country to the north was 
known as Kntor compiising Gilgit, Darcl and Cliitral. 


t 


From tlio preceding exUacts we gather that Katura or Kator 

, , , , , was the name given to tbo reignins family 

MoJern Inliftbitniits. . -rr/ o o j 

in Kabul for many generations, and that 

they were so ItKlianised as to be regarded as Hindus. They, moro- 
ovor, ruled over an Indian raco inhabiting the cniintry throughout 
the liighhmcls from Lamgbdn to Balti. We .shall now turn to the 
people inhabiting Ibis region at tho present day. We find three 
great groups of tribes in this tract, the Kho division between the 
Indus and the Hiridu-kiish, tho Shins on the upper Indus and sur¬ 
rounding all, hlulianmudans of different races speaking Pushtu or 
Poisian or Turld. Tiie Khos compriso tho mass of tho Oliitrdl popu¬ 
lation, the Siydh-Posli of Kiifirisfan and the people of Lamghiiii aod 
roprosoiit tlie Kliosas or ICliasasof whom we have heard so much. 
Tho upper part of the Kashkara valley iseallod Tiiri-kho, tlie middle 
i.s known as Miil-kho and the lower as Lnd-kho and tho ianguace 
spoken is called Khawur, tho Aniiya of Br. Leitner, These IChos 
are the oldest iiiluhilants and are styled * Fakzt'-rnusJikin* by 
tlio rulin" class. The latter aro descended from the common an- 

o 

ocstor of the governing family and aro generally spoken of asSdh 
Sano-fillic, nojit to whom come tho Zundre or Uonos and then the 
Ashimadok or food-givers. As already mentioued thoKhusbwak- 
tiya Lrnnch of the KaLdres reigns in Yassaii and the Siili or Shah 
Kature bnuicb in Chitral, It would appear that the native rulers of 
Gilgit, Iskardo and Kashmir w'ore supplanted by Musjvlmiin advon- 
tmuis in tho fourteentK oentiiry and those of Kashkara by others 
in tho sixtoeuth century. Tho local tratlition iu Oliitrftl is that 
it was governed by ‘a Rais who is said to have boon of tho 
Ramo family ns the rulers of Gilgit before tlie iiitrodiiolion of 
Muhammadanism.’ The last local ruler of Gilgit was the Ra Sri 
Buddhadatta of tho Sdh-rais family and tho old name of that 
valley was Sargin. There is little doubt tlmt in tho iinino Sahrais we 
havothoSahor Shah ofSiihKntiiro and a continuation to our own day 
of the ‘ Shlih ’ in the inscriptions of Vasuileva and the Sdli/iim-Snh of 
inscriptions and legends, Tho inombers of the present ruling family 
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5\ro iiitrudti's am\ it is lo tl»o Ronoa wo ranai look fov U\e vepvc- 
scntativG of tlio old princes. JInjor JBidclididi^ tells ns that:— 

'* Till! ]io]if>a vnnk next to titc inliiig fftimly in every coiintiy in which they 
nre foiiiul Tlie Wuzrrs are goiiciiiUy IhongJi nol chosen ficiii iimong'it 

IhG Roiio frtmUioR. Thf»y exist in Baiall numlicrs in Nu«ar» ainl runjal, 

Brndiinlly iiU'i ensing m mniihoi'a as one travels we«it\v'unls (Iiroiinh Yii'>siui, 
Sfnstfij niid niiUi&t, ill whicli plnees there nio Miid to be nllogcLlicr over HOO 
fiiiiiilicri. In Nngiir niiti Ynssan they cnil Ihoni/iciref) Slttin mill IJnrniyo unci m 
ClhLrfil, Ziiiulva, but they all clniuj to be of the sniiie btock, Suiiio exist in 
Wnlcliiin ftiulSiincol, w here they nre called lvlinlbar-kb«lfti,iiutl mShighnnn, where 
they nre culled GaibnUk-khiitHi.” 

Tlio Sail Siiiigallio class in Ohikidl givo llioir dniighlers to tlm 
Ronos, ‘ M’lio 1)0111" doseeutitid from a former dynasty of rulers of 
iliG country ai'o von-arded as of royal hlood.’ Suioly in Uiosn wo 
have tl\o v&pvcsentalivca of tlio Y«eli-ti rnlcrs of Knshnur who 
oallocl tlicinsoliGS Kovano* on thoir coins, nnd of tlio Kiitor kings 
of Kiilml, the last of whom was displaced by liis Biiihman ininis- 
tor j whilst the actual de-facto ruler of Kasli-karn rctnlns llio iinciciifc 
tifclo of ' Suh l^atdre,’ 

‘From Major Diddulph® we learn that *niie name ^Dtird’ is 
not aoknowledgcd by any accLiou of the 

KeCGllt tV(lTClICl'9, . 1 . 

iriuos liu wlioin it lias been so swecjiingly 
ap])lied. In a single instunco tlio term is njipliotl by one tribo 
to some of their nciglibour.’* *lbo corroei iianic for tlio prin- 
cijial tiilio iulmbiting Gilgit, Aslor and the Indus vnUcy is 
Shill or Shin"; possibly the OJiinus of tlio Tboy Jiavo 

pleasing foatiires, hair naiially biaok, but soniotinics brown, 
complexion moileiately fair: tlio shade being soinotiuios light 
enough, bnfc not always, to allow tlio red to shine Lhroiighj eyes 
brown or hazel and voico rough and Imrslu I\Ir. Diow gives 
tl)0 divisions which exist al tho present day nnd uliieli he snys 
‘ may bo called castes, since they are kept up by rulos more or less 
stiiiigcnt against tlio intornmiiiago of those who belong to differ¬ 
ent divisions.’ With both Kho and Shin aru found Oujars, Krc- 
mins and Dorns. Tho last is a servile caste corrc-spoudiiig to tho 
Khiisiya Dum» in Kumaoii and pcrforiiiing siniilur chuieg. Tlio 
habits and cnutoins of botli Klioa and Shins aiui tlio lainniaco 
spoken hy iliein ivU show theirludiauorigin, tiioiigh they havoheoib 
^ ‘Tl'lbea ol Uie iliiulu-kooHh,' p. 9<,66. t J.id, p. 8, lOCv 
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for Roino CGiitui'ics oonverts to Islam. Tliero is aLill one other 
eonsldorahlcj section o£ the inhabitants of this region to be mcutioiud. 
Their language betiaya a Turanian origin and they call tlieinsclves 
Bdiisho or "Wui'shik and are known to llieii* neighbours as Yesh* 
Iciin. They form the entii’O po|julat.ion of Hanzaj Nagar and Plui- 
yiil, and nearly all the ^lopuUtnm of Yvwsan besides being immovi- 
cully sii|)orior in Gilgit, Sai, D.ii'el and Astor, and their language 
is called by themselves Burlsbki and by others Kiiaji'ma. lilujor 
Biddul|tli^ pightiy, wo think, connocts tlio name ‘ lidrisha,’ with 
‘ Purusha-pnra,’ the name of tho capital of the Little Yiioli-ti in the 
fifth century of our eni.^ 

The Moollah who visited Chitrfil in 1874 saw three sevetal 
pagan Kafirs fiom various parts of Kafinstnn and describes their 
iippearancu ns so like tho Chitralis both in features and dress and 
ill tlie way of at ranging the hair of their faces that it would be im- 
posiblo to distinguish them apart were it not for tho fact that the 
Kitlirs all \i oar a tuft of hair on the crown of the head like the 
Hindus, and this, too, is only visible when they remove their head¬ 
dress.'* Ill 1841, Dr. Griffiths saiv some of tho ICtifir inlmbiiants 
of Kattar ard describes them as a fine-bodied people and very 
active and not very fair. The chiefs \vovq much fuiier than thoic 
followers and in tho expression of faco and eyes, Aryan, Accord¬ 
ing to Major Biddulpli, tho Siydh-Po'-h are separable into tbiee 
tribes eonfunnablo to tho nnliirul divisions of ilie ciountry, tho 
Hum, ^Yai and Bosh. Tho Ilnm-galis or Liim-galis border on 
Lnghmftn and K6bul and may probably be referred to tho 
Komaka.g of the Purdnas. Tho Wai-galis inhabit the valleys ox- 
toudiug south-east to tho Kunar river at Chagh&n Sardi, and tho 
Bnsh-gaVis occupy tho valleys to the north They speak a language 
liaving an Indian basis ; their prinelpal deities are Iinbia (Iiulra) 
and Maui (Blanu), and the men shave then* heads in Indian fashion, 
merely leaving the ordinary top-knot, Tho women of the Bash- 
galis ivear a curious bond-dress consisting of a sort of black cap 
with lappets and two horns about a foot long made of wood wrap¬ 
ped round with cloth and fixed to the cap. This custom is noticed 
by Hwui Song^ when wilting of tho Ye-tha country which was met 

>/. fi ]), 38,100, 428. 3Trottcr'sKoport, 1873-75,p.25. 

* Beiii’H rah-UiiLii, p. 166 ; about 620 A .D. 
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■with on leaving Poll ho 5 there the rojal ladies wore ‘ on their heads 
ft horn in length eight feet and more, three feet of its length being 
red eoral. As for the rest of the great ladies they nil, in hko man¬ 
ner, cover their lioacls, using horns, from which Jmng clown veils 
all round like precious canopies, * * The iniijorib/ of them are 

imboliovers and most of them worship fiilse gods ’ Hwen Thsang 
hns^ ft siinihir notice regarding the Tukhara country of Eimatnla, 
the i'uIgi’ of which was so friendly to the Yueli-ti Turushkaa of 
ICnshinir as to avenge their downfall.* 

Taking into coiisidoralion the very different influences to which 
the Khos of Kashkar.a and the Khasiyas of 

Conclusions. , i • , i r* 

liumaon have been suiijocteu tor many cen¬ 
turies, it is not oiirions that their habits and customs at the present 
day should widely differ. Tlia fortunes, too, of their nilors h;i\fl 
varied. tSyiilkot in the l^anjab is supposed to have been fomulod 
by Salivlihaii, whoso son Gos&lu was succeeded by Llnja Hudi, 
chief of tlio Syalas."* The chiefs of Nngarkot or ICangra wore 
also closely connected with the Yueh-tis and Al Biruni mentions 
that they possessed a goncalogioal tree of theTiiikish rulers of 
Kabul ■written on silk.'* The chiefs of Loliurn or Sdhi, a petty hill 
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slate of tlie Giljfit or S4rgiii valley, who succeerlecl Didda on 
tlio throne of KasliiiiSr in tlio eleventh cechiry, also claimed 
descent fiom Sfilivabana, but were nono the less Sahis of the 
Turushka stock.^ In A.D. 700, both Ihe king of the Turks and 
the king of Kabul are said to have boine the same name, which 
wns also common to the kings of Kashmir.^ Unfortunately 
tills name cornea to us in many guises, but if wo accept ihe foiin 
hanbil as standing for Batnapnla we have another link in tlio 
chain. Again the existence of a Siirya-deva Raja, sprung from the 
sun-god, and thoreforo of the solar-race, in the hill state® of Khio- 
pan-to (Sirikol) in the seventh century, shows the influence of 
Indian ideas far beyond the llmiLs assigned ordinaiily to tlio 
Indians themselves. Wo may now conclude that we have carefully 
and fairly made out a coiineetion betw'een the dynasty ruling west 
of the Indus known as Katiires and the Kumaoii Katyuras and 
between the people of Rumaon and the Kuuets of XCuuaov and the 
Kbos of Kashkai a We find, wherover the Khasns occur, tlio Uonis 
live with them as their Bevvitovs ai\d I'ocogvme in those Dorns the 
descendants of the Dasas of the Vetlas, inhabitants of Upper India 
even before either Nagas or Khaaas appeared. The time has passed 
for attributing to the aiuall immigration of tlio Aryans that has 
given ns the Vcdsis, the origin of nil the rnces who aye Lo-day 
assumed to bo of Aryan blood and even for holding that all so-called 
Ilajpiits are of Aryan descent. Many of otu' Rajput clans can bo 
traced back to BaktriausjParthiansandSkytliians when the facts now 
fast aocuinulating are closely examined. We bn vo seen already how 
the Aryan wiitors themselves aeknowledgo tliat in many cases all 
the castes have a oomnion origin. Many of iho purer race did not 
accept tlio advanced ideas of their piio.st-led brethren and aro 
accordingly coiitoniptnously classed amongst ibo outcasta becauge 
Glioy knew no Bmlimans.* The Aryan immigrants themselves 
found on llicir arrival in India that other mombeis of their race 
hud precodod them. These from ndiiiixturo with tJio so-called 
aborigines had degenerated from tho primitive type in ciisfoms and 
perhaps also in features. Their religion also wag affeoied by this 
union for, as we shall see hereafter, tlie Pasupnti cult had its origin 
funoiigst tlio non-Biahinauical tribes, and from this sprang tlio 

1 Trnycr’s R. T., VI., 307: VII., 1883. ® Cimn. Arcli. Ecp., II., 74. 

» Mem. 1. 
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tcsrnble forms of Sirsi which have lakon such lioUl in comparatively 
modorn times of tlio popular religious thought of India. The in¬ 
fluence of the Viiidik Aryans is bcDtor sliown in the hinguago and 
litovnim’e of modern Indu\ and the inodificatious of the ]>hysieal 
clmraoteristics of the variou.s tribes with wliich they liave come in 
contact. Professor Hnxlcy, as quoted by a recent writer, says, 
the Indo-Ar.vans have been in tlio main absorbed into the 
existing population, leaving as oviLloiico of thoir iinmigiaticn an 
extensive inodifioation of the pliysical characters of the population, 
a language and a literature.” 

Wo may, thGioforo, assume for the Klin.siya'? an Aryan descent 
in tlie widest sense of that tonn iiiueli niodiflud by local infliionccs, 
bub whotlior they are to bo attributed to the Vaidik iminigintion 
itself or to an earlier or later inoveinont of tribes ha\’ing asimi- 
lui' origin, thcra is Ufctla to show. U ia probable, hnwovev, that 
they lielong to n nation which has loft its nanio in various parts of 
the Himalaya, and that they are one in oiigiu with the tribes of 
the westoui Himalaya whom wo have noticed. This nation in 
Khoa aiKl Kiinfena arc eouiso of Hmo and eliictly from political 
spniiig fiom uimriii;!.'. pfinscs ami tlio intrusion of otlier Li ibe.s was 
broken up into a iiumhar of soparato peoples, some of whom havo 
Lccoine JHulianinindans, ollicrs lluildliists and otlicrs again, ns iit 
tho.'^o liills whore the facility of com in u in cation wilIi the jdjiiiis 
and ilia existence of the s.icred sliiincs in tluur midst rciKlcM'od 
tile people pcoiiHaily open to Brnhniaiiical inllaonco, Lecamc 
ITindils in religion, enatoins and speech. As wo approach the 
Aryan othuic.il fi ontier in the Himalaj'a to the west, Turks, Tatiu'.s, 
Iranians, and Aiyans proles'«ing the three great religions moot and 
ns we near the ethnical frontier in the east, Tibelnns and Hiiuhis 
are found togetlicr in the dcdiatcablo grounil, as wo may call Nc}ail, 
FurtliGi' east Tibetans alone pmvail until wo got to ilio shading ufT 
betwoon them and the inonosyllable-toiigued Imlo-CTutiehO tubes 
in farthest A>-am. Whiitovor may linvo boon thoir origin, tlio 
Kluisiyria havo forgotten it and influoiicod by modern fashion liiivo 
Bought to identify thoniaelvoa with iliw dominant ITuidu vaoes as 
tlio Hindu convm-ted to Islam aud called SShaiKh seeks to be known 
as a Sayyid \\lieii lie liecomos woll-lo-do in iho woild. Jii thi.s 
respect the Khasiyns do not diflfer from any other hill tiibc brought 
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undoi- IBrahinatiical hiflaenco. All sog tliat lionour, wealth and power 
are the hereditary daos of the castes officially established by the 
authors of the Mfuiava Dhavina-saAtras and seek to cuiiiioot them¬ 
selves with some higher tlian their own. Even at the present day, 
tliB close observer may see the working of thoso laws which have 
in the courso of centuries transmuted a so-callod aboriginal liill- 
rnco into good Hindus. A proaporona Kiimfion Dom stone-masou 
can command a wife from the lower Rajput Kliasiyas, and a success¬ 
ful Khiisiya can buy a wife from a descendant of a family of pure 
plains’ pedigree. Year by year the people are becoming mora 
orthodox in their religions observances and the fanes of the dii niinores 
are becoming somewhat neglected. "What little historical records 
exist show na groat waves of invasion and conquest over all Upper 
India from the earliest limes and bitter dynastic and religious 
struggles. Tho many different tribes who joined in these wars 
have not been suporimposod without distiirbauee one on the other 
like deposits of inorganic iiialtor, so as to enable us like the geolo- 
gi.st at once to declaro tho order of their coming from their ascer¬ 
tained position, but rather they .are in the ])ositioii of aiango of 
mnuntains full of faults, iuversiona and folds. Following out this 
simile the earliest inhabitants had to receive conqueror after con¬ 
queror, and accommodate themselves to the deposit left behind, by 
being crumpled up so ns to occupy less space or by being cracked 
across so as to allow some parts to be pushed above others. Wo 
find tliab this is what must have taken place. In some cases the 
intruding power was strong enough to absorb or to eiislace tlia 
conquered raco, in other cases these have been pushed ouwards 
from their original seats, and again in other cases they have boea 
divided into two. From Tibet on the north aucl the plains on tho 
south intruders have wedged themselves in or been superimposed 
on tho Klmsiyii race, chemically assimilating as it were the sub¬ 
ject race in places by intermarriage and in others showing a 
prirely incichanical admixture. For these reasons it is impos.sibla 
to trace any unbroken direct eoiinoction behveeu tho Katures and 
Khos of ICaslikdra and the Katyiirasand JChasaa of Kninnon, but 
tliG affinity is none the less established on as good grounds as any 
other question oonuected with early Intlinu history and may be 
accepted until other and bottei* evidence comes to light. 
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In tho tract stvetcliiii*; along tlio foot of tiie bills from tho 
Itarly lihtory from local Sdixin to tJio Guiigoa aiul tlieiico through 
tho Dun to tho fTiimiia we have traces of 
an aiieiont civilisation all record of which has vaiiisliccl. In the 
Tiuai ill the clcptli of iihat appears to be primeval forest are 
found solidly-lnult temples containing stonos richly carved and 
ormimcntod and surrounded by auciout plantations of mango 
and otlior fruit trees. The modern toivn of Ramnagar has been 
built from mnterialR derived from the ruios at Dhikiili, a little 
higher up on the right bank of tho Kosi liver and which once, 

ii !s ifttiVi', ilic iiiittM iff Oi* y/fii^i/itgitr,^ was 

tho ciipitnl of a Pandava kingdom suhordinato to that of lu- 
draprastha long before the name Katyuri was heard of. The 
Humorous remains of tanks and scattered buildings arc also 
attributed in popular tradition to the ‘ Famhih ?oy.’ PurtUor west 
at rfuuluwala noar the Lnldhang chauki are the reinaius of an 
suicioiit town and temples of which many of the finer carvings 
have boon tukoii awa}' to Gwalior and Jaipur. At Liini Sot also 
we have some fine stone-work and eight miles to the west near 
tho ruinocl village of Maudhal in tho Chandi Pnliar somo sis miles 
oast of Hard war aro tho remains of an old temple containing some 

This niiiiit not be confoundcil with the lialriitln wliicli Ihe Pandnvris resideil 
dining tlicii' exile, although tlic KiimnouiB Imre trnfl^fGrl'c(1 tlie whole epic to 
tlioii own hills, mnklng Lhc LohiighUt valley the alto of Kiirukahetra: for the 
U'uo Qaird.1, hco Arch. Ucp., IJ., 2.4(1, and yi>i 01. 
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good carvings in a liigh state of preservation.^ Tlioy repvnsont 
both Bndcilnst and Bmhmajiical subjects : amongst tlio fonnor the 
troe and cTggi' found on tbo coins of ICraiianda that liavo boon dis- 
Govercil at Baliat in tbo SabtU'anpur district .nnd amongst tlio 
latter tbo bull of Siva and the image of G-anoslia. Therci is also 
a ropresontation of tho Tiiinfirtti or triune combination of Bt'ahnia, 
Visbiui and Siva winch seems to be common amongst these nionii- 
nients and which doubtless belongs to tlio later develo]imcnt of 
HiudiuBm, Nirinerous mango groves and the remains of tanks aro 
also found amid tlio forest along tbo i’oDl of ihe imicr rnrigo m iho 
Dduj similar in all respects to those found in tbo Tavai. If to 
tlieso matoi lul evidences of an early civilisntiou wc add tho testi¬ 
mony of local tradition and those scraps of general tradition iloat- 
iug amidst the stories locortled by the early historians, avo may 
safely assert that at a very early period tho coiintiy along tho foot 
of the bills supported a considerable population living in towns, 
tho romains of wliicb show a fair advance in tbo arts of civilisation. 
Amongst the general traditions regarding these bills wo have soon 
that tho legend coiineoting the Saka lung and founder of tbo Saba 
ora with ICumaou has no support from established facts. Tho 
local collections of logonds regarding tlio places of pilgrimngo in 
ICumaon and Garhwdl affoi’d ns no aid for tlioii’ political history. 
All the infonnatioii before ns Avould lead us to conclude that tbo 
name ‘ Kumaon’ cannot have attained to any sigiiificanco before 
tho fifcGcnIb century. Indeed it was not until tho icign of Itudra 
Chand, in the timo of Akbar, that much was known to tlio Miisal- 
mfiii historiims coiicarning these bills, and it is in the writing.^ of iho 
MmsalmfLU bistoriivna of that period that wo find the uumo fivbl a))pliod 
to the hill country now known as Kninaon and CTurhwal and that tlio 
stories regarding its early importance 6rsL find currency. AVbatevor 
historical truth these .stories contain must bo oonneoted Avitlnvoslorn 
ICumaon and Qnrhwul, both of which can boast of a fairly aseertai nod 
history fir cxcooding in antiquity anything that can bo assigned to 
tho trnct which apparently originally rocoived tbo nanio ICumaon. 

1 Seo General Ciiiminghiiiii'ii nnten mi Iho ininsof Morndlivnjn'a foit ri.^ 
nillofl nortli-euat of NajTJ/iibatl, containing Bnddlnat leiimuiB, nntl on thoHO ciilidh 
Clmtarblifl] in tlio veiy heart of tho Tardi midway btitweeii Ilimiinu' anil Nimil 
T(U and about SIX tmlus (o Che caat of tho high roiuK Tlic ruiui Uu Lci tl'o m-Jt 
of tiio villiigea of Maholi pind Dalpnr and between the .Toiu'ir Niidi iiiicl Liro 
Kfikiola Niitli iiiifl extend (>r(!r aevernl niilGs Tlio i-pmiiiiis of a fori tank and 
•wells lUC riaihle. Areli. Ifap.,!!,, 238. Sec also J A.B. Bon., XX.xVl,, i., lO-t. 
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Our first step, thoiefoi-e, is lo ascertain wliat is known coiieei-ii- 

WQsteiiiKiimaun,sii\(l foi- tins purpose, how¬ 
ever cli-y the task may be, we must colhiLo oiul ooinptire the lists 
of th(3 rulers of Garhwal, for beyond these baio lists wo have no 
written recurds whatsoever rplaMng to its Instory. One. of llie 
enrlioRt, of tliesn lists is that obtained by Cnptuin Eardwickc in 
1790 tluough Priidhuinaii Sab, then reigning at Siiiiagar and 
published by him in his * I^arratwe of a Journey to Srinarfar* ia 
the first volnniQ of tho AixalxG 


1.— Havdwicke's list of Gax'hxcdi Raj-ts, 



Names. 

C5 

S ti 

Names, 

a 
E - 


Names, 

0 

S.2P 



a ^ 


z *■ 



a o 

K 

l. 

Biigli-Dlmitt, the 

flrat, Uiijii, bp- 
tweoii wlinae 


23. Soorct Singh .. 
23. Mahah „ ... 

78 

75 

48. 

49. 

Aiinund Narain .. 
Keiry „ ... 

42 

45 


reign and ildey 


Anoop „ 

OB 

BM 

Miiliah „ .. 

33 


I’nnl 900 yoiira 
pnosed, of wb 
no vt cords cx 


26 . Pertnub „ ... 

30, Ilurice „ 

88 

39 

81. 

^2, 

Henject „ ... 
JtniimroD 

31 

33 

i. 

Adcy niial 

50 

27. Jaggen Naat 

ss 

53, 

Chirsturoo 

49 

3. 

Ills son Ou 


28. Byjtse „ .. 

G6 

54. 


48 


Pnnl 

fiO 

S9. Giioknl „ 

54 

^5. 

llci'roo 

32 

4. 

Lnak Ponl 

56 

30. llaRm „ 

75 

58. 

Ftilk-li Sail 

39 

6. 

ndum „ 

OS 

HI. Goopca „ ,, 

88 

57. 

Doolob „ 

50 

6, 

Kerrein ,, 


82 . Lecliino ,} ... 

09 

18. 

Pnrtect „ 

35 

7. 

Naiaiii Doo 


33. Ficcim „ 

71 

9. 

Ballot ,, 

40 

6. 

iruiT „ 


34 Snodn Na&d 

65 


Wlio dioil ill 1781 


0. 

Govlii „ .. 


36. Permn „ 

fill 


and loft foui 



Itniu ,, ... 


30. Maha ,, 

88 


sons, was suc¬ 
ceeded by the 


11. 

itiin}Got „ 

G3 

37. Sooka „ 

01 


eldest, 


12. 

luder 8am .. 

3S 

36. Siihii CliAlitl . 

69 

BM 

Jakerfc Snh, and 


13. 

Cllnixici; ,, 

89 


44 


■will Buceeedod 








l-i. 

^linigiil „ 

32 

40. hlRlin „ 

Gi 


the presenb Ha- 


IG. 

Clioot'a Muu 

29 


41 


I'lh 

n 

10. 

Cliliita „ 

33 

tS. Ilnm Mnvnin , 

66 

in, 



17, 

I’ooi'cn „ 

27 

43. Goblad t, 

36 



16. 


79 

44. Lccliinon •, 

97 




n 

mr M .. 

61 

46. Jegget . 

38 




so. 

Soorey „ 

70 

46. Matnub „ ... 

25 




SI. 

KeiTcg Singh .. 


XI. Slicotnub ,p . , 

37 




Tho second list ia taken from an official report of the year 1849 
nud is the sumo as that acconted br Mr. Betdtett, the settlement officer 
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iiisrXLAVAN pisTnrcTs 


ill an old I’opoi’fc on G-arbwAl. It gives several details ivliioh are not 
tbimJ in tlio nther lv^ts — 


2 ~-B>‘ckett's lid of luijitJi of Garhwul. 


Or 

E 

Kumes. 


a 

A'’ 

Z 

a> 

M 

el 

Qt 

”3 

C C4 

5 

NuniCS. 


a 

S 1 

ge of death. 

<l> 

u 

Cy Jj 

K 




< 

tH 

ss 



ea 1 



1 



11 

£1 

766 

28 

liiiklinn T }<‘0 


23 

.32 

1277 

s 



2» 

(10 

783 

39 

Annnin Pal II. 


21 

29 

l298 

s 

l^icln lYvl 


31 

15 

813 

.10 

Piiiab Deo 

1 •» 

19 

.33 

1317 

■1 

Abifiiifc I'dl 


25 

ai 

836 

31 

Abluiya ]JcO 


7 

21 

1.12) 

6 

Stgul Vfil 


20 

2l 

fl5B 

S3 

jHivilin Deo 

• •1 

23 

24 

1847 

G 

Kiitim IMl 


40 

58 

907 

3» 

Afi. 1.1 Duo 


0 

21 

I8i6 

7 

Sail IVil 


a 

17 

915 

34 

Jiignfc Pul 

• 6 

12 

19 

1308 

8 

Hidhi PiU 


20 

2U 

935 

a.) 

Jil I’ul 

«11 

19 

24 

1387 

•J 

Minl'iii pAI 1. 


17 

23 

063 

36 

Aiiiuida PitI 11. 


2fi 

41 

1115 

lu 

Illingti I'nl 


25 

,11 

977 

37 

Al.u I’ftl 


81 

59 

1415 

11 

Jaicliaijil I’ul 


23 

36 

1066 

18 

KalyAn l^ali 


9 

•ID 

1465 

1.' 

Piilln I’ftl 


24 

lO 

lose 

39 

SllndiU Pdl 

% • * 

I.G 

36 

1170 

la 

Miiilaii VAl 11. 


22 

JO 

11)53 

41 

llniiwloo Pjil 


13 

24 

1483 

u 

Agaatt I’ul 


211 

.4 4 

1072 

41 

Bi jnl I’nl 

... 

11 

21 

1404- 

16 

Small rat 


V4 

96 

Iutf4 

42 

Nahaj I’u.1 

*1) 

.78 

46 

1530 

lb 

layi'l Singli fnl 


19 

30 

1113 

43 

Uull.linArii Snk 


25 

41 

1565 

17 

A.nniitii I'il I. 


lA 

34 

112'J 

44 

Man Sill 

«• • 

20 

29 

U75 

18 

A uftii <la r/ll t. 


13 

91) 

IMl 

4b 

Syain Mil]) 


0 

.31 

1564 

19 

Y\lil\og Pal 


18 


U50 

4« 

Mnliipat 8nh 

l4« 

25 

65 

\b09 

SO 

Subhtiuui I’fll 


l*J 

•jo 

1171 

47 

Prillii Soli 

... 

62 

70 

1H7I 

2l 

Vikraiim Pal 


16 

'Ji 

ll£6 

48 

AIciUiii Hiih 

i»k 

48 

62 

1717 

22 

Vailutni Pill 


1(1 

•‘S 

ilOa 

41 

Pa,tel» Sah 

• f* 

48 

61 

1705 

28 

IlfiUHa Pitl 


11 

•iO 

1259 

61 

Upciidin yfili • 

14 1 

1 

22 

1706 

24 



T 

1!) 

1210 

51 

Pni<ll|it Null 

1** 

63 

70 

]821) 

26 

Ka.lU Pdl 


6 

21 

1221 

GS 

Laliiuit 8tLli 


8 

ai) 

1837 

20 

Kdniilot) pal 


16 

24 

1290 

6.’: 

Jnikarat Hiii) 


6 

23 

184.8 

27 

Siiliikliiiii (Ico 


18 

30 

1254 

!! 

PinilliiuiiAii >Snh 

... 

18 

29 

1861 


The coini)i]cr of tliis Hat makos Kauak Piil come from Giijiut and 
tlie sovontoeiUh had liia liond-quartcrs at Malnwa-kot, the fcwonty- 
lirst ub Amhuwa-kot and the t\vent3''-fom’th in the Bhilang \nlloy. 
Numerous Kliasiya raja's o''od allogiiinco to Son Piilj who liuld sove¬ 
reign sivay over all wostei'Ji Qjirliwfil and oommandod the pilgrim, 
loiito to Uiingoln. A cadet of the P.vUwiii* house of Dlidninuoar 
came on a pUgvhnago to the holy places in t\\o liUU and viftitod 
S(ni PiU on his way. Tim latter hail no son and was so pleased wibli 
tlio yoimg pi’inoo thatho gavo him hia d.uightei- in marri.igo and part 
of parganiili Chancljiur as dowry. The Dliaraoiigar prince appears 
to bo the Kadil Piil of this list (25), and it was lii.s doseondant Ajui 
pal \\'ho fjr^fc attoiapted the eonquost of Garhwal and, according 
to Jliis list, founded Srinagar,, The story of tho Paiiwrir priaco 
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rosemblcs in many respects the tratluiou regarding Som Cliaiid in 
ICumamij nieiUionod lieioaftor. A third list is given by^tr. Williams 
niul differs iu some ruapeefc from Mr. B<‘ckett*a list:— 


3.— liU of Giuhiml Rojos} 


1. 

KwaU I’sv! 

17. 

Snnrnj I'&l, 

as. 

.litiinsi Val. 

2. 

Bislic'lin 111' I’lil. 

18 

Jey'iit Pill, 

34 

K.iiviiii 1 'ii. 

3. 

tiiniidt Pill. 

I'J. 

Ani-criiiiu I’u' 

IS 

Aj.i\ [’ill 

4. 

i-'ooi nil I'dI. 

S<1. 

I'lldi'ig I’lit, II 

■46. 

An.i.ii Pill 

D. 

Aiiii'ugiit I'al. 

•Jl 

Giigyiin Pul. 

a: 

Suoiliii Pal, 

0. 

fsIllllClL'O Pfll. 

22. 

Vilvisiiii r.il 

ss. 

Sjiij IVil. 

7. 

Holoe I'lil. 

2S 

Vu'lilLla Pal. 

39. 

Vijey I’lil 

6. 

yivlivdliiiii Pal. 

24. 

llnim Pul. 

40. 

llnliiiilni Pal. 

0. 

JlllilllU Pill 

96. 

Sill am Pal. 

■tl 

Sitiil Siili.ii. 

ID 

Iliiilipo I’al. 

- 0 . 

Kaiilcekri|)s Pm, 

42. 

Man ^nll. 

11. 

Bliiigdiit Pal. 

27. 

Kiinideo Pal. 

4.3. 

Si'im Sail 

IS. 

Vihliog Pal. 

28 

Siiliifisliiin Deo. 

44, 

MahiiiiUl Rail. 

13. 

Jeycliaudcr Pal 

26. 

AlnlmluhBlinii Deo. 

43. 

I’t/tlivi Sail. 

14 

llm.rut Pal. 

SO 

but Pnl. 

40 

Medini .Sail. 

15. 

Mmlnn 'snhiieo. 

31 

Apihiiul) Deo, 

47. 

patch Sah, 

13 

AhcGgiit Pal 

S3. 

Jey Hco, 




The fourth list wiis ohtainoil by nio tliroiigli an Aliiioia Pandit 
and may bo called the Almora liat:— 


4 ,—Ahnora list of Gavkical Rajas, 


4R, bnliaja IVilil. 

40 VijaMi. „ U 

60 R.Jlihiulrit Sail. 

01. Simla ,, 

^' 1 , M&ii Sail, 16-17 A,D. 

6 .a. Si'min , 

Diiliiinin Sail, 1 ,j 80 AD. 
65 . G.tr|>||tibliniijnii 

Malibirtti Sail, 1C25 A,l). 
6 B Putin 01 I’liihvi 

bnli, lUlOand ICGO. 

67. mcilijii Sail. 

GS /■'utea nr Jj’aten 

imt, Siih, 1684-1716 
65. Upandi'iiS Snh, 1717, 
t)0. PmiUiit „ l'H7-T2. 

01 Liilia or JjaiilaSuli, 177 J- 
8u. 

02. Piadliumim^ „ J786- 

1804 

63. Rcularslmii 1815. 

04. Illiua&ui ,1 


The sixty-fifth in descent was Pralftp Snh, whose son now 
rul(3s ill Tiiiri or native Gnrhwal. The dates given are those 
that liavo liocii gathered from grtuits now c.\isting iu the local 


1. 

Hlinffwdii Palft. 

24. 'Vikinmu 

Pal. 

2, 

Abhiija 

)> 

25. Vijaya 

» 

a. 

Biseflha 

o 

96. liaiisa 

»> 

4. 

Kiu'iin 

M 

27 Hnii'i i’di, 1209 A D. 

ri. 

Khlii'ina 

$9 

2S. Kuiilm 

Ml. 

c. 

Vyakta 

tf 

v9 fOuiidhi 

»> 

7. 

i3iii'iit)ia 

J) 

an S-iiltikahana 


6. 

.Tayati 

tf 

31, Jmksliaimilcva 

St 

9. 

Pftvmi 

ff 

<12 Alnkshanudeva >, 

10. 

Aryalctfi 

)> 

na Anfliita 


11. 

Nnlnahau 


34. Abluilc-rn 

fl 

12 

Saiigita 

II 

36. Aliliii.mdcvu 


13. 

illiiiigi'tii 


Ajiiyii 

It 

14. 

Ualnii 

If 

37 Aj.iyndcTa 

tl 

16. 

Mii'tniia I’nl I, 

Sei. AhniiiUlnpa 

11 

10. 

Viillu pnl. 


30 Jayadeva 

Pala. 

17. 

lUingiulntta 

Pul. 

40. O.tnitiMlera 

i> 

18. 

JnyuhiuuUa 

» 

ll. JiiuiiliUiluia 


111. 

Kiitlu 

,, 

•P2 hiiljdiia 

» 

20. 

Mailana 


43. Ann 

>t 

21. 

Anilin.ldlm Val. 

45 Ihp&inn 

I) 

29. 

ViLlioglia 


46. I'liymnliain, 


28. 

Silbadhaii Ivot, 

47. ntiiulurA 

$1 


iMmnU'oi Dolua T>un, SI IIg notoa.—“Itslv'nWbo bontein iniml lluit 
fcliQ wiitni’s list (Uio8 iinti piiiipsB liKe llni'tliviukf^ LO ^nu ji liiieut sticre^.'-ioii of 
kinRs; eaoli iimno is only Nii|>pu>-Pi] lo ivyi'uscut ili«]nnv'or jiiirniiioutit in the 
conniiy lor the time liuiiig” The gioiuiil> fur tins staleiiieiit arc iinl given. 
2 Dliiiiip rfigiiod during a jmrt of ilio year I7i7, 3 Jajnkrit biili reigned 

il-uui 1780 I'O 1786. 
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official rccovJa, All aecomita coiicuv iu aUtiug that Ajaya Pal waa 
the first, wlio attempted to rodiico tho imlopencletit TCitasiya raj,is 
uiifler hia sway, and, as wo sliall eliow iipreafl.er, ho'cannot bo 
^ placed earlier tluin 1258-70 A Dt Tho above are the very few 
dales ihiifcwe Inivo 1)neii able to establisli by cjorrolitirativo cvidoiioo, 
and though every possible source lias b(‘en carefidly o.xamiiied no 
better i-psnlt has beoa oliUiiuod. TakinfF the Uventv-six rein:v\a 
bofoj’o Sona Pjila and aliowiiio tPusm tlio bnig averuo'fi of fifteen 
years to each reign, wc cannot iihicc tlic Bbngwsln Pfilii of the fourtli 
list oav'liov than the first cjuuiler of the ninth ecnfciuy Bnt then 
It can be mged that tliese lists as they stand do not givo the entire 
succession, hut only such mombors of the dyna.sly as made tliem- 
selves reinarhable, a not unusual feature ni Imlmn geucalogical 
lists. Al-Biriini, writing in the oleventb century, renuirls “ Lcs 
IiuliGiis attnehent pen d'impoitancc AlVirdre dos fails ; ils negligent 
do rddigev la ohvoiiupic deg legncs d© leura vois. QuandiU sent 
einbanass^s, ils pardont au basard.” The earlier names, too, differ 
so considerably in these and other lists which have beeii consulted 
that uo other theory is possible to account for such couLiadictions 
as the existence of ICanak Pala at the head of one and Jiliagwfm 
Pala at the head of another. I3y adopting this explanation there 
is wo ncGG.ssity for phicing the loign of Uhagwtui PdUi in the nintli 
century. Setting aside Hardwioke's list, an e.'caininiitiuii of fchc 
remainder sliows a roniaikuble agreomeut in cerliun notowortliy 
names. No. 2 has fifth in descent Sigal Pala, who i.s tho HhaUti 
Psduof No 3 and appiiiently the Siirathii Pahiof No, 4. Tho SiUi 
Pdla of No. 2 IS the .‘saine n.'^ the Ssilivabaii P.ihi of No. 3 and No. 4. 
If WG turn to the pedigioes of the Doti aiul Askot fiunilieg given 
hereafter and which are of undoubted local origin, wc find a rennirk-. 
able coiucidcncG aniong.st the earlier names. The fir.st two of the 
Boti list arc Sdlivdhana-dcva. and Shalctiv&haua-ileva, and the firfjt 
' on the Askot list is Sfilivahniia-dcva followed by n Saha-dovii aa 
fnxth and aftciwanis by a Vihrarnadilya and a Phoja. All that we 
may suggest legurdiug the occuironco of the liittov names in the 
lists is that the lists correctly give the aequeuco of these cclobiatcd 
names, fust a Suka Ssilivaliao, thona Vikr.aniiulitya and then a 
Bhoja. These iittmoa have apparently been interpolated by tlie 
later oditois of the lists, tho bflrds of the houses of Qarhwal, Boti 
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viIhI Askob to lend lustro to tlie aneosfcvy of theii’ patrons, and cer¬ 
tainly nocd not 1)0 accepted as iiiembeis of the family in the regu¬ 
lar succession Even granting that these mimesaie interpolations, 
there IS much deserving of notice in the iniuoi iiamoa of the list. 
The wold ‘Signl’ in Sigal Pdlnrecnls tliODiimc of Sigal, the chief 
city of the Saka-Sky tbiim distiict of Sakastene. Siiliviilmn is a sy-* 
nonyin of the Saka pviiico who founded the Saka ern, called .-ilso 
Saktiditya, S.lUPttla,Shnlitivdhaiiain these lists, Kank, the epony¬ 
mous founder in the fiecoiul list, is none other than Kaiiishka and 
is also said to have come from Giijrat, where we have rceordecl evi¬ 
dence of an Iiiclo-Skythian rule in theKshatrapa and the so-called 
"Sail’ dynasty, aild where we have a Kliosa laco to the present day. 
In tho Snratha Pdl of the foiiith list wo have also a roferenco to 
8ui aslitra, the old name of the peninsula of Gujrat. Now ivo cannot 
imagine that all these comcidencea are accidental and would point 
out that a true historical connection with tlie old Inclo-Skythiail 
dynasty underlies the occiiirencc of tlieso names in the lists, and we 
believe that very many of the so-called Bnjput houses Lave a simi¬ 
lar origin, notably tlie liill dynasties and the Paisa in tho plains. 

Having fairly estnblishedaconnoction between theIiido-)Skythians 

and the local dynasties and bearing in 

Local trnditioiia, • i .. x i • n • ,i 

mind that Josliniiath lu Uarhwiil was the 
first acknowledged seat of tho Eatyiiii dynasty of Kumaon, we 
shall apply this knowledge to the local traditions. Legendary tales 
in the south of India state that Salivahnua came from Ayodhya; 
the Aakot clirouiclcs give tho sumo origin, but Mrit^’uujaya assign.s 
him to Pratislithaiia on the Godavari. The accord between the 
Askot and south Indian ti-.-iditions betrays tho influence of the 
Myuore prenclicrs and teachers whose rcprc-scntativea to tho pro- 
Qonfc day hold all the chief officers at Ked^irufith and Piidrinitlij 
and ib is doubtless to their influence is duo tbo remodelling of tho 
local lists. Locally Salivaliana was tho avenger of the defeab of 
his tribesman Sukadutta or Sakwanti, tho first conqueror of Dohli, 
and, as he was tho greatest name in the national lists, he has been in- ■ 
troduced into all tho local lists, being in fact suzerain as well, 
Neither then nor now could any poweiful monarch have his seat 
of government in the GarhwAI or Kumaou hilla, though the lord 
paramount of those cliatricta, liko tho british of to-day, may have 

57 
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held coDsideiahlG possessions in tlio plains. The siieccysors of Sa-* 
livdhan, ■whether of his fainiiy or not we have no means for decid¬ 
ing, aro Yopovttd to have occupied Xndraprastha and tho hilUcouu- 
try to its north for seveial generations, for tlic Ituja-tarnnf/U'ni states 
that Iiulraprasthfi after the conquest ceased to bo the abode of 
loyalty for nearly eight ceutuiies. "Piincos fioin the Siwalik or 
nortliern hills held it during tins time and it long continued deso¬ 
late until the Taars” Gcuoial Guuuinghani looks on the date 
730 A. B. for tho rebuilding of Dehli by Anang Piil TomAr‘‘arj 
being established on grounds that aie raoie than usually fiun for 
Indian histoiy." Ho also accepts the statement that Indiaprastlia 
remained dosolato for many' centuries after tho Saka invasion, and 
it seems battei to retain the indigenous tradition, here than to stai i 
tluioiies for which vvu have no foundation in fact, 13ut even for 
this ‘dai’k age’ thoio are a foiv statements which thiovc some hglit 
on its history. I'lrishtid tolh uh that Jaichaiid left an infant sou 
who succeeded him and who w'ouldliave ruled m lus stead liad not 
his undo Dihlu deposed him and with the aid i<f tlio nobles ascend¬ 
ed the throne. This ptince as famous foi his justice as for liis 
valour jlevotcd his time to the good of bis subjects and built tho 
city of Hchli. After having I’eigned only fuiiryeais, Phiir (Porus), 
a Paja of Kiunuon, collecting a con^idciaide fuico, attacl^ed 
Bihlu, took him piiHDiicr and .sent him m coiifinemcnt to Rohtns, 
luiiiself occupying the empiic. Haja Phiii pushed on his conquest 
through Bang as far as tho western ocean, and having collected 
a great army refused to |>ay (lihiilo to tho kings of Persia. Tlio 
Hrahmanicid and other hi.stoiians aio aoreod that Plii'ir marched 
his army to tho frontier of India iii order to o]ipobe Alexander^ 
on wliioh occasion PJiiii* lobt bis lifo in hattlc .after havino' 

Cj 

reigned sovcnty-lhroo years.” The Clreeks found Ponui hetween tho 
Hydaspos and the Akesino.s and a nepliow of Porus in Uio next 
duub. "We may accept tho suggestion that they yygvo both Paura- 
va.? or descendants of Puin, for Plutarch makes Gngasius tlie j)i'o- 
genitor of Phur, and ho ni.iy he identified with Yayiiti,® A7o liavo 
juiolbcr Pui’us, however, in the king nlready referred to, w)io sent 
Sin embassy to Augu'.tus iu D.C. 23—20, and tliis date wouhl agreo 
better with tho time given in tho local legend of PhuL'. Wc haves 
iBiUfJ!’*Cmiu Aich. Hep , J1, 17. 
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Cilready snofvo'JtcJ on othor grounds that this Poi’ti.s may IiaYO been 
an Indo-Slvytliian or Pnrtliian, and lure ho is eoiincctcd with Kn- 
niaon, of whieij ho may litivo !j<‘eti suzerain. In aiiothor passage* 
Fiiislita tells ns (hat Rauuloo Tialhor betweoji llio years 440 and 
470 A.D. was o^ipo.-jod in liis conquests by iho Kaja of “ICuiiiaoii, 
y ho inhciited ]nr» eonr.lry and lua crown from a long lino of ances¬ 
tors that had inlod upwards of 2,000 ^ sangniiiary batllo 

took place which lasted during the whole of one day, from simriso 
to sunset, wherein many llioiisands wore slain on both sides, till, at 
length, tho Raja of Knmaon was defeated with tlie loss of all In’s 
elephants and trcaJ»nro and fled to the lulls.” Tlic Haja of lynm aon 
was oompeilecl to giro his tlauglitcr in mai’j'inga to tho coiujiioroi'. 
There is nothing (o add to this .statement hut that it corroborates 
the other tradition tliat princes from llio Siwahl: hills licld some 
authority in the upper Diiiil) liehyeen tlie Saka conquest and 
the aiuival of the Toniarg. That Tinlraprastlia was not entirely 
desolate dining tlio period is .sliow'ii by tho inscription of Raja 
Dhdva on the iron pillar* at Dehli which Priusop from tho 
form of the letters wonld assigii to tho third or fourth cen- 
tiny, A. D. 


Hivcii Thsaiig. 


Between tlie date of the Saka eouqnostof Iiidiaprastlia and the 
adyontof tho Cbineso traveller Hwon Tliaang, 
all that we can aay regarding the liistoiy of 
these bills is that tho country appears to have Leon divided amongst 
a nninbor of jrotty princes, of whom sometimes one and sometimes 
another claimed jiai-amonut sway over the rcuuiindor. Tho chief 
of tlio Bliihing valley at one time enjoyed the greatest prestige and 
again a dynasty whose ]n‘incipal scat was iu the Alakunnda valley 
iioar Joshiniath. The Cliiuese Bnddhiat pilgrims Pah Ilian, Hwiii 
Bong and Sung Yim, whose tiavels have been translated by Mr, 
Beal, did not visit Knmaon, and we have to refer to tho worlcg of 
Hwen Thsaii" for our only iiiforiiuiLiuii from tliis source on this 
jDeriod.^ la d34 A. D, Ilweii Tbsaiig proceeded from Thanosar to 
Bratrliiia in die Sjxharanpur distiict,* and thenco across the Ganges to 


* h 0 E- Ivxvii! lJ6u<>nn's Elliot, V., ofil. A. S,Beu., 

las'), 1), nJD ThdmuaM'uiiBDp, I, .119. 3 Vor tins (jiifiinso wu liava tlio 

Memuiresam les Coiilr^ff> Oeciileatalftpi}r t/ioHen-7'Asan^,(in)ml!il(;<l by M. Stums lus 
JiilKiii, 2 rols., I’tuiSj ISffT, iiinl Ihaioira dcla vie de Uionen-1 li'-iiug par rjuti-h, 
tiiuialiited hy lliefi.iiiio, Pans 1863. Also (’uniiinghmu’s vulimlilf coinmoutnry 
'nihia Ancient Geogiipljy otluilin,Loudon., 1871. ’Cmz , XI., ji-16. 
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MadAsvai’ In the Bijaor disfricl.^ Ho then deaoribes Blayura or 
piira close to HiirclwArandliisjoumpy to Po-lo-li-mo- 2 ^ou■■lo or Crali-^ 
Tnapura, wliicli Iny oOO li ov 50 milca to tho iiortli of Madilwar, 
General Cunnigliam writes:—“ The noithorn diiection in certaiiilj 
erroiieona, as it \Yonld have cari-ieJ tho pilgrim ncros-s the Ganges 
and back again into Snighna. "We nn^t thoreforo read north-castj in 
which direction lie the districts of Qarh«al and Kuinaou that onco 
formed the famous kingdom of tlio Kalyiivi dyiiasly. That this is tho 
country intended by the pilgrim is proved by tbe fact that it pro¬ 
duced copper, which must refer to the well-known copper iniiiGS o6 
Dhanpnr and Pokhri in Qarhwivb ‘whieh have boon worked from an 
early date.” The clescribc iho kingdom of Brahmapuva as 

4,000 ^ior 6GG miles 'Gn circuit siirroiindedon all sides by momitains. 
TIig capital is small, but the inhabitants are numorous and pros¬ 
perous, Tb& soil is fertile and Boed-timo and harvest occur at regular 
seasons. Copper and rook-crystal are produced hero, Tho climate 
is slightly cold and the people are rough in their manuors; a few 
devote themselves to literature, but tho greater iminbor prefer the 
pursuit of cominorco. Tne inhabitants are naturally imcuUivated, 
and there firo followcra of both the Buddhist aud Bi'ahinanical 
faiths. There are five monasteries within which reside a few 
monks and there arc some dozen temples of the gods. Tho 
followers of the diffeicnt Brahinanical .sects tUvell together without 
distinction. To the north of this kingdom in tho midst of the 
great snowy mountains ia the kingdom of Soii-fa-la-na-Idu-ta-lo or 
Suvarnagotra where gold of i superior quality is procured and 
licnco its name. JFrom east to west this kingdom has its groatcist 
extension, but from noith to south it is narrow. ITor many cen- 
tiiries tho ruler has been a wom.ui, and hcnco it is called tho ‘ King¬ 
dom of the queens/ The husband of the roigning sovereign has tho 
title of king,but does not moddlc in affairs of state. Tho mon occupy 
themselves with war and imsbaudry, The soil is fertile and is favour¬ 
able to tho growth of n poor kind of barley, and tlio jiGoplo roar largo 
'mimbors of sheep and ponies. The climate is icy-cold and tho in- 
luibitants aio abrupt and tiirbnleut in their maimers. This country 
touches on tiie cast tho country of the Tibetans, on tlie noiih is tlio 
country of Khotcii aud on the ivest is San-po-ho or Sampalm (?)” 

1 Gfiz.jV, *1., 221 : VoiJ,dt» II., 231., He, p. ttO, 
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Gcnernl Cunningham writes The ancietifc capital of tlio 

, K.'itTUii Cnias was at Laklianpiir or TaiiYit- 

Diahinapiira. 'in 

paltaii on the Itiimganga rive)' aliont 80 

miles in n direct lino from Atadawar. If wo niigiit take tlio inca- 
fiiireinent from Kot-dvara, at the foot of the hills on the nortb- 
efistern frontier of Maduwar, the di&tanoe \yonld agi’co with the 
50 miles recorded by Hwen Thaang. It occurs to me, how- 
over, as a niuch more probable explanation of the discrepancy 
in the recorded bearing and distance that they most piobiibly 
refer to Govisana, the next place visited by Hwen Tlisang, from 
which Bairdt lies exactly 60 miles due nortli ” General Cunning¬ 
ham also refers to tlie position of Lakhanpnr, in a Talley only 
3,339 feet above the level of the sea and to the fact tliafc tho 
country around is still fertile and allows of two crops being col¬ 
lected during the year as fmlher conohoialing his identifica¬ 
tion of Laklianpin* with Biahinapura. M. Vivien do St, Muj'tiu 
assigns Brahmapura to Srinagar in Garliwdl, which however 
Tvas of no importance until the present town was built in the 
early part of tho seventeenth centuiy. Otheis have suggested 
that the extensivo ruins near Bailiepura, about twelve miles to 
the noith-east of Najibnbad in the Bijnor district, mark tho 
site of Brahmapura; but this conjecture, apparently baaed on 
the similai’ily in sound of tho two names, would couiliot too 
lunch with the precise assignment of Hwoii Thsang. The Chinese 
traveller has shown himself so aceuvato in the great niajoiity 
of his statements that it would bo contrary to all correct prin¬ 
ciples of interpretation to reject hia distinct assertions before 
it IS shown that they oio incapable of any rensouable explanation, 
Such is very far from being tho case in this instance, for in 
Barahafc in the valley of the Bbdgiratlii in independent Garhwdl 
wo havo an ancient and well-known site almost exactly fifty miles 
due north of Hard war, and which in climate, products and position 
both with regard to Maddwar and Suvarnagotia agrees witli ihg 
description of Hwen Thsang. Bdrahdfc was the seat of an old 
dynasty and contains numerous remains of temples and other 
buildings. Tho inscription on tlie tiriafd of Aueka Malta written 
in tho Iwolfth century and which still slantls near the temple of 
Sukha shows that at that tiino it was n place of some importance. 
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The roinaiiis dow existing' are cliiefly found to the nort]i-\vest of 
tlio river at tlio foot of a high hill whore lliero is a level piece of 
gronnd. Temple?', places of pilgrimage, holy pools and sacred 
streams rihouncl, lor tliis place was on the direct route to Gangotu, 
In suj))jort of this nJciilifieatiou wo may ronisrk that (lie (li'^taneo 
to Giovisann, the next ]ilncc visited, is inrasiirod fioin Jladuwnr, to 
^Yl^^ch place Hwen Tlusang uta-st have returned iu order to roach 
GovisMiiii. from BiiralijU, whilst if ho pioceoded fiom Lakhanpnr 
hia road would have lain across tho watershed into the Kosi 
valley- 

K has been snggosted, as we have seen, that the ancient namo 
Tradiiioii roganliiiff of Lakhanpui’ W'as Bail ut, but the woiglit 
Lafciiiuipiir. local testimony connects this namo with 

the ruins near Bliiknfi on the Kosi, ThatLakhanjmr was an ancient 
residoiico of the Kali liris cannot be disputed, but tlio ,statement 
tliat it nas tlieir lionia in the sovonth coiitiiiy is open to grave olijcu- 
tioiis All old vci'SQ embodies the popular tradition regarding its 
origin ^ 

' Asdft ud Id bd^an nd /<a iinfidutn tod id 
II a hu th ihmu wd Au LnkhanpM ' 

Now the podigices of tho Doli, Askot and Pali Kafcyiiris all 
mention the names of Asanti Dora and Bnsanti Beva, and in 
llio last these names head liio list. In the Boti list, f<ix namos 
intorvono between Bdsaiiti and Gauranga, iho seeojid namo of the 
Pali list, and in tho Askot list seven names intervene, but wlvethcr 
wo are to assign these names to different persons of the same family, 
as is more probable, or to the same persons, the Puli list in this 
caao retaininn only tlio more remarkable names, tliero is nothing 
to show. Assuming that the names belong to differonb persons, 
then the Pali family must havo branched off immediately after 
Bflsaiiti Beva. In the genealogical table of this briiiieh fr<nn 
Asanti downwards given hereafter we have one tSavanga Bco, 
tenth in descent, and again one Saranga Gosdin, fifteenth in 
decent, who settled at Tjimddhaiin iu Chaukot. On the imago of 
the licmsohuld deity in tho family temple at Tamdeihaun we have 

* Barnliiit suffoietl miieli by thp great earthquake of ISni, in which al! t!i3 
biilhliiigs M'Cic inati-rinily iiijiiicil iiiiil iiiniiy itt-iL- com])lcl^l^ Innlud in Uio 

grcniiiil It IS Raid that tuo C ■ iliic-e huudied |<vo|ile ]>i;ii<iaD(i, iui<] since tlicti 

few ol the houses or temples linye bocu rebtoied : as. Rea., XI, -iJo, 
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nn iiifsciiptinn recording tlio name Saranga DeOj and tlio dnlo 
1420 A,D. whicli if referred to tbe first S/iraiiga Deo %yill place 
the Asanti Deva in 12U0 A.D by following an avciago of thirteen 
yeni'T to oaeli rotgiij and if referred to the 'eroin! SAranga GosAin 
vnll place Asaiiti Dova in 1225 A. D. Taking the Doti list tliei’e are 
eighteen voigus Ijctwcon Asanti Deva and the contcinpovary of 
Itatan Cliandj Buinka Aijinia Siihi, who live^l in 1402 A.D. If 
wc sLuke out soaio twenty years on account of llio disLuiLajiCO in 
tlio succession winch must have shortened the length of the reigns 
as well as for tlie uno^pired poition of AiJinia jSahi’s reign, an 
ajiplicjtion of tlio same calculation gives us 122S A.D. for Asauti 
Deva. may, thox'ofore, fairly conclu'lo that according to local 
tradition Lakhaiipur was founded as late as the beginning of the 

thii taeuLli century. 

Tho kingdom of Suvaina-lcntul.'i, or Suvarna-gotra as ren- 
,, , deicd by M. Julien, must liaxo Iain to tho 

1101 til trcni Gaiiai in tbo vnlloy of the 
Gaui'i (Gori) if wo adliero to Lakhanpur a.s tho site to bo 
identified with Brahmapura or across the passes in Tibet if wo 
make BarabiU tho Brahmapnra of our trarolloi’j and that the Inttor 
is tho coircct iutcrpietalion will be sboim conclusively hereafter. 
Thoio is no doubt that the valley of tlio Gori'in Jubiir in 
which Milam is situate has at the present day a considerable 
population and commands a largo trade with Tibet; but in former 
times tho valley of the Alaknanda was the more pojiuloiis of tlie 
two, for Josliimafh claims to have been the earliest so<at of the 
K atyiiris, an honour to wbieli Juluir cannot aspire. Tho J nhar tradi¬ 
tion, liowevor, is interesting in itself, despite Che fabulous details witli 
wiiich it is embelHslicd and doubtloss contains a residuum of 
fact. In any case it is all that the jieoplo have to say about 
themselvos, and on this account alone is worth pveseiving •, and as it 
is supposed to rebate to this very period, ue may introduce it hero 
and as nearly as possible in the words of tho narrator : — 

Stot't/ of the colonisaiim of Juhdr. 

“ 5ii)Ri’ or iliwar 1b tlio olAnainc of Jnhnr, Aiiillinig licfore tlieprcBcnt race of 
men cornu into (lio M-orlil thc-re were two princcB (pnucipnlities ?) in Julinr 
callcil IlnliliiMO fliid Pingitliiwo. Tlio former extended from the aiiowa to Mapa 
and the latter from Mtipa (o Laspa. QtiepLopIcof iUcae countries nve said to 
hnvo been covered wiLh hair oven to tlicir tongues. Tiierowaguo pass open fit 
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tlmfc time to Iluntles. High wp on the c’diE^ near the source of the Gorl glacier 
lived a lingo bird whose wings when o’ctendcd were ab’c to cover 

the valley at Miipa and who lived on liiimnn beings. The bird feel on the 
hapless inhabitants of Ilahhiwn and I’lngnluwa until but a few families 
retuaitieJ S'lhyn Lama lived at this time in a great cave near Laphichel ^ 
Every inorning the Lama used to leave liN cave and come to Laphkhcl, whore lie 
used to ait all day at his dc^otiouBi flying^ bock at night to his cave. Thereivna 
nt that time in the service of ilic Ldina a man to whom the Laum ivishcd to do 
service and he called the man to him and said Go across the snowy tnoiiritaliia 
to tlie soutii and you will hull n place called Jiihar, where tlicpuni iias eaten up 
iralduwa mid Piugnlnwe, wlio lived there I will give thee n bow and arrow 
with whicli thou shale fight thc;iuru niid kilt it; gOj take possession of and coIo< 
niseJiihar’ The ninii Ausvvered nnd said :—* Thy servant will obey the voioo 
of his innstei, hue he Icuoweth not the way and who fihall guide Jiim ' Tlie Liliiia 
Baid:.-->‘rcur nut, 1 will provide thtuuguiiU'jbiit take care that thou leave him not. 
WJiatcver shape he may assume, lollow on and fear not, remember that he is tliy 
guide ’ The uinn and the guide act out togcthci, and after a aliort time the guide 
took the form of a dog and the place was called aftei him KIngn ^ The man 
folloived the dog auJ it beenme a stog, hence tlie name Dol-diiiiga, thou tlio slag 
became a bunr and the place was called Topi*dungn, aud ngnin a cnincl> hence tlie 
uiimo Unta-dhura: then a tiger, hence the name Liing-iidiyilr, and Qnally a hare, 
will ell lost Itself in riiigaluva'a country at Samgnoit. 

On looking about him tiic man aaw nothing but the bones of the people ivlio 
had been eaten by tliQ puru, and becoming alarmed Red and took refuge in n house 
which ho found near. Here he found n vciy old woman covered with hair, and 
he inquired of licr wdio she was and how the country had become desolate. Slio 
told him that she was ihc last surviving inlmbitaut of Pingahuva and Haldtiwa’a 
country and added —' I have remained for the pilraS food to*day aud you have 
coiiio to give him Ins dinnor for to morrow . well done of you ’ Tlio man then 
told her the story of his mastoi tho Xiunui and shoned hci his bow nnd arrows and 
asked her what were tlie eapabilitica of the ooniitry. She told liim that it pro¬ 
duced im (fyon/eHm cfl)fe.?te) and p/idjihar(Fagopffriim t'ltuncuiii), thiit thaio were 
plcuLy of liouBCB but no salt, and tiiat they could not get to 11 hades, where salt was 
to be had for the asking for it Whilst thus engaged in coiivcrsatiou ho suddenly 
heard a great whirr of wings and tho bird appeared and seiKCcI the old woman 
and eat iicr up, Kotliing daunted the man seized his bow aud shot Ids arrows 
until he killed the bird. Thenhelightcdn flrenndBaid to himself i—‘ I shall go 
back to the Luma and get some salt. I am pleased with this place, aud this sliiill 
be a sign to me that if the volley is intended for me this fire simll not go out 
until 1 return, and if tho valley is not to be mine then the fire shall die out.’ Ho 
snying lie ictiirned to the Lama by tho way which lie h.ad come and told tlio 
LSma all tliat had bcfiillcn him. Ho found his old guide at Laphkhcl in his 

' At the foot of the Efllcliha-dhura poss. ’ Tho power of Hying wna 

one of the SIX essential attribatcsof the sacred Ldinas. ^ A peak to tlie 

cast of the Chidaniii or Kyungsr cncamping.groiincl is still called Kiiuiribingri 
(Ain</ = a deg). Dol-ih'iugii at the confluence of lliuDolaml Lanka (Dol^jurau 
bsRhsu Topi-danga on the left bank of the Lanka (/f 7 n=a bear). 

Uiila or Uta-dhura is the pass above Wilani. Liinga is at tho foot of the pass 
and Hnmgnon is HUamgaug on the way to Milam, 
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proper shape and tlion asked thcLimaforsalt. ‘TheLnuiaBaid:—‘Tliero is plenty 
of salt in llmidcs, but I wiii pro luce it foe you here.' The Lanin then took salt 
nn<l sowed it over the Iniid like grain aud promised tlmt the supply slionld hesufE- 
oient foe .he cntiic wants of the new settlement. Haying tluH spokeu the Lama 
flew nwny to his enve and was never seen again, an«l to the present day the herb¬ 
age here is so -ntiiraturl with salt that there is ‘-uniciL-at for the Bhotiya (locks, 
'The people still say that this salt is one of Sdkya's gifts, and when Buddhist 
priests visit the valley they nsk for nlnis in the iiauic of Sdkya who gnvo the 
pojplc salt, 

When Sakya Lama ftew away his servant returned to Jiiliai and there he 
found his fire still alight and accepting the omen rcsolred to remain m the val¬ 
ley. He collected n mimbei of people called Sokas and established tlietii near 
Milam nnd huilt a temple in honour of Sakya. In the time of Sonpati Eoka, ivho 
lived at ^ladkot, the route to JIunilOB by the Mndkiiwa river which was used by 
the people of Atluai, v as npcncil and much gold was .acquired hy him. Thib route 
lias since fallen into ilNusc owing to tlif nccnDinintiou of snow nnd tiic d6hi'is of 
avainncheB Tlicac events occurred before the time of the Katyuri Riijas and in 
com sc of time tlie Sokas also disnppcaicil. They were followed 1>y the ancestois 
of the present ^lilainwnls, who eainc fiuiu Tibet into the valley iii this manner, 
They B'ly that they are of Bajput origin and that Hieir fnlhevs served one of the 
Gnrhwdl liijas who gave them Jola in Baliiin mi jaijfr, and hence tliey were 
called Rawiilb One of these went tlirongh M.ilari of Kiti into Ilumlcs iiud en¬ 
tered tiie hcrvico of the Surajhansl Uujn of liiiiidcs Here he remained for a time, 
niid being fond of the chase wandered oror the hills towaids (lie south in pursuit 
of game (tno day he f'dlowed awild eow from early morn to uveniiig and saw 
It dHtipp^iiT tit the (umdiioncc of the Giinka nnd the Goci, and accepting tins ns a 
guoil onicii the TiU>at nmi.h fatigued with the chase callcl the place Hi-dunga^ ‘ 
and hii it there the village of Milnm, the Inhabitauts of which are kuowa to the 
present day iis 11 iwals or Sokas. 

Such is Ihe only tradition that exists regarding the early set¬ 
tlements in Jiihar, As to tUeNiti valley, the tradition is tlmt tlie 
branch of the Kntyiiri dynasty who subsequently occupied the 
Katyur valley was originally established in Jyotiidhiiin® or Joshi- 
math on the Dlnuili, tbe river of NUi. There are no iiulicafcions 
or triulitions of any Ainazouian kingdom in tlie valle}', aud we 
must sonveh for it acro.ss the passes in Tibet. 

The Uhinose iiaino of the Amazonian kingdom was Kiiichi, and 
The Anm/oiiiau king- duHcli makesfcSaiupalia whieh lay to the west 

of it tho same as Mo-lo-so or Malnsa, which 
was somo 2,000 It or 333 miles to tho north of Lo-hoit-loy tho inodorn 
Lahdl. Hwen Tlisang describes the journey froni Lahiil to M.ilusa as 
difficult inid attended by an ioy piercing wind so ofLoii described by 

^b'loni i/n, man and duiitja, eneamplng-gronnd or restnig-place. * The 

place ivliciQ the great ,/i/atir Itag, ciablemof Miihadco, was estabhbhed. 

58 
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tr£lvpll^Y'i in iliG HimalnyJi oivl snow-^toima. Tlii? cl^ftrly biings ns 
fici’oss ibo snowy rang^ to tlie trans Hinn'ilajan A alloy tlie SatlaJ. 
Ill D’AiivilUj’s roproiluction of ibp Jp*<iihs' map of Tibet this tract 
is marked as »Saiikc Somtoii iincl lies to llie we'sfc of Tciionmourfi or 
Cbanuirti, a (.li>tiIofc ami town of flio modern < 7 Nari. The coiintiy 
lyinr; between tlie Ganges aiul the M.itclion or ICanniti is called 
iNacra Soiiitoii in the sumo map. ^Nnii is celcbnitcd foi its mines 
of gold and is bmindwl on tho north by Khoten ami on the east by 
Tibet proper. The Visbnn-Pni ana* in its piopiietic ifliaiitors declares 
that the Kanahiis or Ksiins irill posse^.s tin* Amazon coniiiiv (5tri- 
voj'jii) and tlnit called JVInsliilca, Tlio Vjy n Puiilna reads Blink- 
shyaka or Bluikbyakafor Jliisliika and ollnirs read l^u-hika. Wilson 
wiitf’s:—ia n-ually placed in Bliot. It may, peihii['S, 
licie designate hi .l.ibir, A-i here polyamliy equally jifevails. Mu- 
shika or the canntry of thivAvcH was the pitate coast of the Ivonkan.’^ 
In the Rnja I'arahgah't^ Ijiilitaditya (TdOA.I).) is said® to liavc orectcL) 
a statute of hiriliaii in LWc Stii llsijya, sliowino tbafc it akis ihoa’ 
Kaslimir ; hut in tlm Oliinose annals'wc IniA-o a rcenrd AA’Iiich cono- 
boiatcs the- shitement of IJwen Thsmig and proves tliat the Amazo¬ 
nian kingdom lay in Tibet and AA'-as areality. Prom it we learn that 
ihoro Avnfi a tribe in Eastei ii libet kuown as the Kn-wang fiom tho 
fact of their being inlcd by a woman In the Tung history they 
are called Tuiig-Nu or Eastern-Nii^ to distinguish (hem from n 
tribe possessing aimilar inslitntiong to the avosL. Tliey are first 
mentioiiedin tlio Korthein history, and in tlieSui history an acc.nmit 
is given of an embassy from the Easteru-Nn in 586 A.D., in which 
it ia stated that:— 


“ Tiio people in each fmcccssiTo reign tualcc n womnn their prince, Tlio fiur* 
naraeot tlio sovereign isSapu They huiWrdtiea iu the mountalnfi wiUv honaes o5 
many stonea, Mia soveroigii'a house having nine, in Avlneh tliere nro Hcvcrnl Inm- 
dretls of female attendaiils nrnl a court is hold every Are duyfl 'liie mcr, Imviug 

nollilngtodo\vitluliOKOVffni>icnt.onlyflghtnndciiUivntp the land UoLliniennud 

■ffomcn paint tlieir faces of many colonrs. They live prlucipally by hunting and 
the ivcrtthct is very cold. The nfttciral products are copper an.l gold oro, ciim'abnr, 


MVils011.TX.22a. ’Ab KCB XV. 40 . TlichifihiimdsofTibtthtive 

jihvnvfl Ixcn iiolunnns for the-w-midcring bands of thieves tlint infe t tlien In 
iho Araliabbiirani UieKtuiknB .md Kh ituis me mentioiicil iis h liu-m'' liresctits (o 
the riiinlnvas ol i\,nitUk’i goldwh'c'i wa<. «ocalkd because it w i-. eivac<i(.(i hv 

in nllnsiou lo the bmlOira of the nilneis m tbe Til,elan eoid-fldde! 

Dr Biudiel.iT K A b.xrL,r..il It is possible that in SinMimv-golni ifc have 
the origin of the bnvymi Wiunii ami Ilirnnvn mayauf the Pwr.iiwa. Moatoi the 
g.oid iinpoifcpd fioiu lihct comes by this tonte to the present day. 
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yaka and two breeds of horsca, iu odilit oa to aaU in abiinilance, wliidi Uicy 
carry to India and gain imicli by tliu tinfGc 'I'lioy have had fi uqncDt nara witli 
Tangh'iang niiil with India When the quccii Jus they collect c Inige sum of gold 
nioiioy aivl select fiuin liei family two clever women, of winch one la made tlio 
queen and the otticr thck'i'cr sovereign * * The title of the queen la I'lnehiii 
and of the female ininiateta of stati is K.iop'di ' ” The pons take the surname 
of the mother 'ihe written characltra iire the sainc aa tliosc of India and the 
eleventh ChiiuBC immEh is the h^irmniii' of their year *■ ''* At tlio burial of 
their sovereign aeverni tens of the great niinistcis ami ic'ativca nre hurled at tlio 
same tiniIn tlie jn riud Wn-te (CIS l}26 A U ) the queen named I'ang p:ing first 
BCiit cuvoya with tribute Sidlc the year 74^ A I> they elected a man ns rulcc 
and a few years afterwards the elate was nb'-oclied by Lha^a ” 

Tbeio is tlierffbro no need to cluubt tlio stutoineiils of llweu 
Tlisang or tlio tradi Jons of the ludiiiii^ rewarding tlii.s Aniazoniaa 
kini^donij sinao it was not until Suine time after tlui vi--il of Hivca 

Thstiiig to BijLhinjifHini tli.it tho wcslerii Uiiiaiig subnultoil lo Llnis.i, 
a-i will bo secu ft oiu tlie following .•.boi t ^-kocch of Tibrrt.in liisLoiy at 
this time. 

The cuunLry to winch iho mame Tibet is now njiplied .apppni'S 
Tibet from Cbmes-e i>i ibo Cbniose tiiiii5il& of the Yang dynasty 
(fioiu fJl8 A.T).) as 'i”iifan, wliicli hboiild. 
be read T’u-poi lienee in .in inscription at Lhasa dtiteJ in 82i A.D. 
wo find tlio nativo Tibetan iiaiuo for tbo coniitiy ‘Bod’ reii- 
doted HI lUmie^se by ‘ Fun.’’- In tlio records of the Tatar Li.qos 
wild reigned in noilbein China in the Litter part of tho clcvcntli 
centuiy Tibet is Otilb'd T’u-pot'e, iu wbioh the latter sylla- 
bio veprepouts Bocl. During the iluig dynualy ibo nanio waa 
clianged to WussHtsang fioni tho two piiiicijjiil proviiicos tiJbua 
and .vtsnng, lu-ncu tho uiodorii name Wcils.'iiig. Tho ivoid /<si or 
‘ westei ii’ id also applied to ibo coiiutryi hence Asi-fs mg and /isi-fan, 
and tlio people are colled Tupotc and T«ngkiito Tho European 
name is deiived from tho Arabic thiongh tho Mongol lu the form 
Tibet which occurs in tho Lruvols of tlio ineroliaut Siihuiuftn as 
early as 851 A.D. During the H.in dynasty Tibet was oeou- 
piesd by a number of tubes called Kliiaiig or Chiaiig,® and 
to 7 Yai'd 8 tho close of the fourth ccutury a uiiinber of these weio 
nulled tugethor under IliiU-piisiiveh,^ eliiof of tho F.i-chiting, and 

» Biisliell, J. K. A. S,, Xi!., 4S6 . be Bhnws, as B^rau'?ab liml remarkt-J, tliat 
the oh.irftotci tor ‘/an* is a. iihimelio which has the two s uiiiIb ‘ faa' niiu ‘ pa, 

* The rrnmfl Clinmg la compcacil ul tiic chaiacters tor ‘uiau’ ami ‘Bhety,’ lu-llcut' 
lug then p"8toriil ebai<utpr. * His tleaceiidauls weie caller! Tu-fon, tlicif 

vurnnine being I'liBiiych 
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formed the niTclmis of tho kingdom of Tibet. Under the Tang 
dynasty ^v}lO ruled until the end of tho ninth century tlio new 
kingdom ^vas culled Tti-faii, pronounced Tn-po and erjnivaicnL to 
Tu-bod. Thu fiist direct eonnminication of the Tibi tans with Chiim 
w’as in G34 A.D , wlien 01iitsnnglni»i(‘«tan, the T.«nipn of LlitSa, sent 
an embassy to Cliiiia and in GH A.U. received a daiigliter ol tho 
Emperor in inarriago ami introduced Chinese custoiiiM at hia court. 
On the death of Siliidih’a king of JVTag.idha one of lii.s ininislers 
usurped tlie throne and{dninlered the Cbinese envoy Wangyiiantse, 
who was rctui ning with ju'esents for Ids master. AVang applied for 
assistance to the Tibetans, who led 1,200 ulm&en w ai riors mid 7,(100 
l^epaloso lior.somen to India and captiiicd the offemlor and bronglit 
him prisoner to iho rnijiorial capital in G4y A D. Lungstaii died in 
650 A.D.iind was sncceedodhy liiagiandson, nndei’ whom thoTibotan 
Iciugdoin was fiiinly establi'ilied, ThuChiang tribe.-' who had hitherto 
stood aloof woro glad to connect tbumsolves with tho i-i.siiig power 
at Lhiisa and the hostile Tukubua^ were driven out of tlie country 
(CG6A.D). The Tibotananow more than lield their own againstOliina 
and defeated .snccossivo armies sent against them On the east their 
antlionty o’^tended to Ssiiehnen ; on tho west to KiX’-hgar j on tho 
north to tho Tuclmeli or Tiirkiah country, and on tho south to 
Polnnion or Magadlia, apparently ii.sed as a generic name for India. 
All theae successes were gained by a family of liereditary ministers 
or niayora of llie palace, the last of whom was exeented by tho Tnaupn 
Chiiuibsihiiig in (JtlOA.D. ChiDuhsilnng himself died during an expe¬ 
dition against Nepal and India* in 7u3 A U. 

Csoma doKbi dsi gives from Tibetan soutcps a list of kings of 

Tibet commencing with the Tsanpu Nvfi- 

Kiuga oI Tibet. t i- i. ^ 

khii, an Indian lefugee prince of the family 
of tho Lichehhavis of VaiiAli* and the repnted founder or at least the 
great restorer of the Pon religion. The Licbcliliavis were detci'- 
mined oppoueutB of Sfikya and were Surajhansi KsbaUiyas by 
birlh, and thus tho Jnhar tradition of a Rajjiut race in Tibet is 
confirmod. The cmigr.ation to Tibet took place according to M. 
C'^omii in 13 0 250, and this dynasty of Indian origin ruled tlioro, 

I All ciivtorn Tiihii laceBeitlpil dchv Kniconor (Z c,, ji. 627.) ’ The Rame 

record gives nil iuiert!.tii){r account *.f the wills liciweeu Chiiiii unci 'J'ibet iin to 
B&i; A u.. bill "c liavfijothniff to do wiili iliis hero. J Near Priiiia, Cniin. 

Areli. Uep. I., 6a. LinJak, J/ib. I,ne«cu, Jll, 774, Intlic Icuiple of Jageewnr, lieyoiKi 
iiUiiora there is a bnissS image of n Poii K&ja. 
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SroH^ h Ts.an jG.Trnpo, whoascouded^ the thi’ono in 629-5D A.D., is 
i*epi’es(?iited ns a threat conqueror, a religious refaimer and a pionoer 
of civilisation in Tibet, and can be no other than ibo Chitaunglnng- 
stan of tlio Cliincs© recordn, who removed the scat of gov’ernnieut 
from file Yiiiliing valley to Lli&sa and married a ilaiightor of tlia 
Emperor of Oluiia. The following list of kings occur in the Chi¬ 
nese annals :— 

HiiLipusin'cli} chief of the Fa-ehiang, to wliose family belonged 
Fiinni or Supuyeh who was a hoy in 414 A.D., anri siiceecdcd in 
estahiis/iiiig the micieus of a afafe in 425 A.D. Ader In'in rcioMcd 
a sovereign niimed Hsialisitungmo. Tuiigmo begat Totiitii : Tutu 
begat Cliicl.li'hif'jo; Cliielili begat Piimiingjo• Pmnnng begat 
Clinsiiju: Cliusii begat Luiitsensii: Limtsan begat CliUsiinglung- 
tsan, also called Cliisaniimg and styled Fiiyelisliih, Hu was a 
minor wlicii bo ascendo<l liie lliiono in 040 and died 650 A.D. 
Obit-siing was siiccooilcd by bi>» gi’aiul.son Cliilip.ipn, a minor who 
deceased in 670 A 1), and w'us followed by his ami only eight years 
of age, Cliiimh Hung, who died in 703 xV.D The next Tsaiipn 
was Cliili'.nlniiglioaibtsan Clnlisolaan, aged seven, who died in 
Too A D , and was siiceeedcid by bis son SohsiluiiglielUbaii, who took 
Cli’angan, tlio limn ca[ii£!il of China, in 763 A.D, We find Chili- 
tsau siirnamcd IIuliiU reigning ia 780 and succeoded by his eldest 
son Tsuobihohien in 797. Ho died in 798 and was succeeded by i 
bis umiiuncd biotliur who died in 804 and by anotlier who died in 
816, wlion Kolikot.-in succeedotl with ihe title Yitai. The last nLamed 
died in 838 and w»© auccecdcd hy his brother Tamo, wlio died in 842, 
when tlio infant Olnlihii of the bouse of Liii and nephew of the consort 
of T.uno wiis set up by one party and civil war ensued. Sliaagkiinjo 
declared him'^olf Tsatipu in 849aiifl peiislied hi battle with the Uigurs 
in 806 A D. These names may be compared witli those given^ froin 
Tibetan soiircus by M. (Jsoina, AI. Klaproth and Sariit Cbaiider Das. 

Tho kingdom of ICiu-pi-choang-naj wliicli SI. Julien renders by 
Govisan.a, lay 400 li or 67 miles to the 
south-east of Mad&war.^ lb was about 2,000 

I bnasen /, c ; a rjichchbavi ptince roleiT at this lime in NrpAI (Mfini. I-. 407): 
the CU 1 ly date {uvuii t.i tlic tiist Liciwlihm i priucu beiwccn %vhi)m and biroiigo’an 
Gjiinpn tliet'c wclo Only thii'iy-nuc idifils is very iloubtliil. 

* Tii>etu >G}'im>iiiu-,i}. ISO, 'I'iwmas’B Vrw^cp, II., SBV-VU! Khiprolh's ‘Tab* 
ioaux historiqui'e/p. las, AlpUnbcluin Tibitanum of Georgius, Rome, 1762, 

3 Voy dcb r^l., li., 2^3 ; Mdm. 1., 833: Ciinn, Anc. Qcogh,, 357. 
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Zi or 33*1 miles in circuit and llio enpital was about 15 /i or 2|- 
miles ill circuit. Tho city was bnilt on an elevated pite dipfinulb 
nf' and was sniroiindcfl liy gmvos, tanka and fi-^li-ponds. 

Tbcic w.is a mnneiiiiis popiiljitioii orsiu)[ile and rustic liabits. Tbo 
soil was fcriilo and lescinbled tliut of Aiaduwfir. iJany < 1 e\otcd 
tUeiusclvos to lit(niturc and the practice of icligious viitue^j but 
many weic still Ibllowers of tbo Bralinianic.d liiith Tboio were 
two monasteries occupied by one lum'bed inouks who studied the 
Hiiv.i'*iu;v-pulvna uud one temple of Uie wimIh. The larger of tliQ 
two nioiiiu'iei'ics waa close to the city and jiossessctl a stupa about 
t\ 7 <) luindiod fc. t liigli built liy Asok.i to iiiaik tlio jilaoe wlicrc for 
tbo space uf a inoatU Huddba ONpiumleil the law, Close, by was a 
place ivhci'G tbo iuur past Biuldlias luni been aecu'>t(uueil to tako 
c'terci.sc, and near it weie two /tfnpas ereeteil to cover tlie nails and 
luiir nf Bnddba. Four linndred li or C7 miles to tlic south-east lay 
ibo kiitodnin of O-fii-lchi ta-lo ot Alnebliaira. Gcneial O’liniiins- 
luuii iileiitfies Govi^anu with the old fort iiaar the vilingo ol Uj.iiii 
one mile lo tbo east of Kji^bipiir in ibc U'aini district. The true 
bearing of Kadiifnii bom Al.idiiwsir is east south-east, and liy tbo 
road he tr.i'elled General Cminiiigli.iin nntkos the distauco 6*7 
miles. H(! al-o &t.ites liio position of Kfi*ibij>ur will agree with 
its bearing from A]»u*libal».i, the next place visited by Hwcu 
Tlisiing and of winch tfie site ia well established. Kiishipur itself 
Was fiiunded hv Kasbiiidrb Adliikari as bite as 171^ A D., and the 
old fo( t la called alter tho name of tbo nearest villiigc^ The 
circuit of llio fort and the ruins in its iiniiifdnite ncighbonrliood 
is \ory nearly tlm same ns that given by linen Tiusang, and 
there arc tuuiieiuus groves, tanks and li-li-pniids aromid the plaeo. 
One of tlie >6 known us the Drona-sigar is still a favourite place of 
resort for pilgiini'S going to visit the sacred slinnes in the snowy 
range. would, however, identify Govisaua with ihe ruing 

neiir Dliikuli some 'I'Z miles to tho north of Ivuhliipiir on the liver 
Eflinganga, and winch siihsequeiitly lurmed the site of the winter 
rvsblcuce ol'biuli Kaunns and Cliands.^^ The elevated poMlion of 
tins site and the pivsetico of remains sulfiuicnc to account foi tho 
existeiico of a stupa and othor biublings as well a-s its ideiititicatiou 
in popular h-adiliun uith the aiiiienl city of VaiiYil-)mtau lend 
great weight to tbi.s view, but until those ruins are moie clo.sely 
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examined this point cannot be cleebled, and in tho moantinio Geneval 
Ciininn^diaTn’s identifioiilion may be allowed lo slaiid. U^e liava 
now to the plea''ant])jiges of Hwi-n Th.sang and for many ccn- 
tui i ‘S bo eontont to grcipe oiir way araiil&t the tradii-ioiis half fact 
nnd li.ilf lahle tluifc have survived. 


Buddhifin, as wo liavo seen, was fairly estnhiislied in Kinnann 
Aiiiiiliiinuon of Bud- i» ibo seventh century, but helwesn tho 
(late «*f Hwen Tlisang’s towunls the 
middle of the seventb eentiny and the periocl in wliieli Sanlvsua 
Aclidrvii (lourishod such cliaiijres occnrretl that after In', tiine liarilly 
a single Buddhist temple remained in the Kiiinnoii Iliinuhiya. 
The local tradition is dislinet on this point, and it follows that if 
lliG institutions established liy Sauk.ira sur\ivo to tiie presoiu day, 
tlie Biuldliisis must have siiceniiibed cither before liis tiino or 
tlii’ough his influence. In another ch.ipter wo sli.dl give soino 
account of his lifo and writings, and here wo shall review' the 
evidencG as to tho ago in which ho lived, width is so intimately 
connected w’itli that strange upheaval of ilio old religion and the 
dispeision of its opponents Wdson, in the preface to the first 
edition of Ins Baiiskiit Dictionary, notices many of the state- 


Saukara Achdi 3 ’ti. 


nionts made regaivling the age of Saiikarn. 
From liiiu^ we loam that tho Kadtlli Brah¬ 
mans who follow the teaching of Sankara declare that ho Jivetl 
some two thousand yoais ago; others place liiin about the bogin- 
aiing of tho Christian era, or in tho thud or fourth century after 
Christ, or as contemporary with Tiru Vikramadova, sovereign of 
Skaiulapuia ill the Dakhinin 17S A.D. Tho people of the Brin- 
gagiri or Biingeri math on llio edge of tho westorn gliats in the 
Mysore territory, of which Sankara binisclf was tho second 
inahunt, Oosign him an antiquity of 1,(500 years. Wilson gives 
a list of tho m.ihunts of this instilutiou showing tweiity-sevea 
do'sceuls from Sankara, and allowing a quaitor of a century to eacli 
mahunt, a period of 675 years should elapse fioin the fomicler, but 
as Wilson could not delermino the date when tho list closed be did 
not attach any importance to ilio rcnult. Dr. Burnell in writing cf 
the time of Hweu Tlisang (640 A.D.) iucidentaily states, Sis tho 
Bnihinamcal system of Sankara sprung spin the uuxt half century/ 


^ Por details niid rofercucea, ace Wilson’s Works, 1., 200: V., 168: XII., 5, 
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thus making the great reformer live In the end of the seventh 
century. Williams in liis dietioiiary gjves the dates G50-740 
A.D. Tlie Vaislinava Bialimans in M.ilabar place Sankara in the 
tenili century. Dr. T.i\l«)r in liis tian-'kitinii of tlie Piahodha 
Oliandiodaya thinks that if no jilaee him about 900 A..D,, wo sliall 
Dot bo far finm the truth, aiul lioth Coh-brooked and iianimohun iluy 
refer liiin to 1000 A.D. The latter writer, nlio was a ci]]ig(!iiL stu¬ 
dent of SaiiKai'ii’s works, clsenhere iulers that “ from a cahmlaliou 
of tlie spii ilual goneiations of tlio followeis of S.nikiira Swdmi from 
his tiinn up to this date, he sonns to have lived between ihe sovorjtb 
and oighth ccntiiiies of the Ohiistian era.” The Kerala Utpatti,^ 
dovoted to tlie history of Malabai, makes S.tiikara eontomjx'rary 
with Cheiumau Pcrnmal, a piineo wlio granted many privileges 
to Chi'isliiin.s and fonnded Calient. Accordmg to Scaliger, Cahciib 
was founded in i'07 or following another antlioiity in SjJf) A U. 
Wilson in ono place assigns haiikar.i to llio end of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth centnry A D., and in imothor place wiites 
that. snhdi'quGiit inqiniy lias failed to add any reasons to tlinso 
a.ssigned by him for liis proposed inferonce, but it ba.s offeicd 
nothing to invalitlate or weaken the eoiudiision at rived at. Wuher^ 
places Sankara in iilioiit llie eighth century” 

In the local liisLory of NepaP we have an interesting record of 

. tlie tiaditiona that have am viveJ rogarding 

Smikaiii in Nei al. ... , ® 

SaiikaiM Aeharya s visit to that comiLry 

whicl) may throw .some light on tlio liical tiiulitions respecting 

hnn in iCiiniann. On the death of Brikhadeva B.iinia, hns Ijrethor 

Bnlarchana Dova was regent of Nopal, and at this lime Sankara 

Aeharya visited the valley in pursuit of the Buddhists, Here lio 

found lhat all tho four oa.stes wore of that religion: some lived in 

Tilifu as as Bliikshu.s ; sorao were SrAV<ikns, also living in Viliaras j 

some vviwG Tautvikas calletl Aelvivyas and some wove Gvihasthas, 

also following the Buddhist religion. There were no learnod inon 

and when some of the Grihastha Acbiiryas endeavoured to meet 

him in ai'guinGiit, thej'^ were soon defeated. 

^ In llio ])ri'fncG ta llie Dayabhtiga, *i\'v Re<i V , 5. “ lli<5t 

Incl Lit, p,51, vvhu'li jiiCMinmhly give'< the Inlcsi ichiilts on ttiH Riibjccf: Wchor 
vvriips Sankfufi’s thite bn>j not, unfortuniitcly, been nmre nccnnifcely dciei- 
liiinoil ii>i TL't JTi [inkin', nl. tho ■.nine timn iiir ii xeiilmi!) nilver-iir^’ of liiu Mud- 
dlnsiB, mill H tlici’i forc caUcila 8 iivn oi fullowor of 8ivii In Iua k hi Ks, liuvvcvei, 
be upiienra ns n vs’uibliipper of Vasudeva, wlioni lie puts tonvmd ns Llieioiil 
incuuiaiion or roprcsentnlive of /Jrahma.** * "Wiigbt’a Nopnl, lia. 
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“ Rnmo ijf them fled and some w«*ie put to death. Some wlio would not al¬ 
low that they wero defeated were alqo killed, Wherefore many confessed lliat 
tlicy iveio r.ir)<jui?ficd, though iu leality uot conriiiccd that they were in error, 
Tliese ho onieioJ to d«» Ai>ifa(t.c., to saciificcnimiiul^), •uliich iq in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the tenets of the Buddhist religion, lie likewise compelled the Bhikahiinis 
Of nuns to many, and foiccd the Gi'ihnstlias to sIutc the knot of hair on the 
crowii of their heads when pcrfonulug the chura-^armn, or first shaving of the 
head. Thus lie placed the Banapraeihns (iiscctics) nud Grlhastlias on the same 
footing He also put a atop to many of tlinii leligioiia ceremonies and cut their 
Biabmanical threads. There were u( that time 84,000 works on the Buddhist 
religion, which he sciireheil for and dcstroy'ed Uetheu went to the Iilaiiichura 
mountain, to (lean oy the BiidilhUts ihere SiJC times the goddess Mam Jouinl 
laiscd fliorins and iircTcntcd his ascending the mountains, hut the sc^c^lh time 
he succeeded. He then dccnltd that Miiii&k&lii, who was n Buddlia and abhorred 
should haiu animits sacrificed to him M4ani Jogiiii or Ugra-tarini was 
named by him Bijra .Tngiui, Having thus overcome tlic Biidelilsts, ho 
introduced the tSuiva religion in the place of that u£ Buddlia * * Sankara 

thus destroyed the Buddhist religion niid allowed none to follow it. but he was 
obliged to leave Buidllminargis in some places as puest of temples, when he 
funtid that no other persons would be able to piopUiatc the gods placed iu them 
by groat Bnuildhaoiargis ” 

When i(ic children of some of tJioao Bauddlinmnrgi pviosts wero 
desirous of performing the cltdrd-h irma^ or ceremony of shaving tha 
head, they are re[)orted to have said :—“ Sankara lias destroyed tbo 
Bauddhnmargis. He has turned out the Bauddhaindrgi-gribastha 
Brahmans who hitherto worshippocl Pasiipati and hns appointed 
in ilicir stead Biahinans from tho Dakiiiu and those Bauddha- 
innrgis who have <aeeaptod Sankara^a doctrines have boGii inacio 
priests of Guhjiswaro and other places.” Our fathers obeyed not, 
but; worshlppod the old deities as before. Are wo to abandon the 
goJs of our foref.ithei's and follow Sankara’s direction to perform 
tho cAiira-tarma, without which we oimnofc uudeitake tlio duties 
of an Achruya ? In this dilemma, they consulted tho Bbiksluis who 
had married the Bhiksluinis atSaukara*8 command, and were toid 
that the people of that place remained silent through fear of Sankara, 
but had kept tho truth in tlieir hearts. They had, however, been 
visited with goitre as a punishment for their faintheartedness, and 
it was the duty of all who could do so to leave at once a place where 
tho worsliip of their old deities was not permitted them. Accord^ 
ingly they emigrated to Pingala Bahai and, appointing Bhikslins 
to fiillowtJie Tanti-a Shastias, made a rule that each in turn should 
take charge of tho image of Sakyn (Buddha). 

09 
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The rescnrclies of Wilson and Hodgson show n& that tin’s 
is a fair representation of Tvhat actually took place in Nepal, 
and tliei'o is no reason to believe that the expulsion of the 
Buddhist priests from ICumaon icok place oillier at a cliflorcnt 
limo or at other hands. Tho nnivorsal tradition is that San¬ 
kara came into Kumaon and drove out tlio Biuhlliists and 
iinbeliovcrs and restored the ancient religion. Knnnuilii Blmttn, 
iho prciloCGssur of Sankara, was cijuallv with him a rigid 
maintalner of fho orthodox faitli and is credited iiilh being tho 
principal leader in tho cxtermuialing crusade waged aguinsi 
the Buddlust'j and heretics of all cla«se^. Saul .irsw w.is ably aided 
by Udayana Acli.trya and the Sana and Yaishnina princes, who 
fi'oin jiolitrcal luoiivos nero only too glad to assi>t in anil piotit hy 
tliu dustruction of those who had usurped the tiiiix'&t ])rovincos of 
Hiiuliislan. Ab w© shall see hcroaftor, the ivoi ship of Yu^ndoi a oi 
Bsisdco as iho roprosontalivo on earth of llio great ^»oil «a-' re-estab¬ 
lished by Sankara. In Kiiinaon, a? in Nepal, Sankara di-'placcd the 
Eauddhainnrgi priests of P.isupall at Kedar and of Nuniyana at 
BLidrimith and in their place intiodiiced pricsls from llio Dakliin, 
whosG successoi's still manage the aflairs of those temples. To 
keep up the preslige of his new arrangement^ Sankara tlirongh 
Ills followers incaehcd ovcryvrlierc the efficacy of ]nlgriinugo to tho 
holy sillines iind doubtle.ss the facility of eomniniiicalioii and the 
infliiv of orthodox fiilgrims to Cadaii and Kcdar pieventecB a 
rela])>c into Buddhisin in Knmaniij whilst the absence of communi¬ 
cation with the plains led to a revival ot the I’ncndly feeling 
between tho folh'wers of tho two religions in Nepal wlueh lavs 
continued to exist to the present day'. So fur tliend'oro as 
wa can soo, the dispersion or absorption of tho Buddhists in 
ICuniJion nas duo to the efforts of Sankara towards the end 
of the scvenlh or beginning of the eighth century of our ora, and 
that (his must have Leon accompanied hy eonsideiablo jiolitical 
disturbances may be inferred from tho history of all oilier 
hiinil.ir revolutunis. 

The Kutyuiis, regarding uliom ivo have aheady hud snnietliinf^ 
to record, were, according to local tiadilitJii, tbi- jidni^i family in 

1 T!u l)plt ofysfhi-i^r Ur.. In- niv.tcii tJlc KVtIi on tlie onst 

(or piM li-ifi'llic K'll • ii aiul llw' I'Hi I ji Eiie nc'it, whirli ' otltdin (he giuilt 
pilyum loutos. ui la li^iu ittQipftut mu] voiy pioliUblo, 
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Kiiinaoii both before ami after tLe great religioiia calaclysiii of Iho 
eighlb century. After the time of Saukara 
we find Miem in the valley of the Ahxknaii- 
da at Josliimath in Garbwal. There is nothing to show liou' tliey 
settled there, but fjom what wc have recorded v.'o may consider 
them ns one of Lh© many petty dymiislies at tliis time ruling in 
Garh\\41. The Katj'urh of tlte Katyur valley traced back their 
origin to doshiijiatli and every existing branch of the family traces 
hack its origin to Kafeyiir. TLe aucieut lemplo of Basdoo at 
Josliimath is said to bo the oldest of all and also to hear the name 
of the first of the Katyuri kiugs.^ If in eomicctiou with the fact 
that Vasudov-a wag tho name given by Sankara to the form of the 
Supremo being wlioso worship ho principally inculcated wo i-eineni- 
hcr that tho Katyuiis in the few inscrijitlons that have come down 
to us ai'G reooided as devoted followers of the Bralunanic.il religion, 
we may safely asauine that they belonged to the ruling ]iowex’ that 
came forward and aided Sankara in his reforms, and Lhereforo en¬ 
joyed tlxc political advantages which accrued from tho suppression 
of the monasteries and the spoiling of tho Baiuldha families. In 
fiicL, tho caihest traditions record that the possessions nf tliesa 
Josliimath Kafcydn's extended from the Satlaj aa far as the Gan- 
daki and from tho snow to the plains includiug tlio whole of 
Ihdiiikliaiid. 

Tho cause of tho omigralioii from Josliimath to tho Katyiir 
valley is told in the following legend:— 

“A (lesceiidaiil f>£ IJSncleo went to limit in the jungles one ilny, niul rluiiiig 
his nlisciicc Vieiinu, in bt<i man'linii iuoanuilion as A'lir-hmim, (alciiig IIic Hiiapu 
of a iiiiiii, vifaUed the jjalnce and uhked the wife nf the ah ent prince ior food. 
The Ki'uii gave the man enough to cut luid after eating he lay dortn on the 
najii’b hod. When the Rfija leturixcd fnnn the chase and foinid a fttraugcr 
asleep on hia bed, ho drew Im swoid and stmek him on Ihc arm, but Ic 1 instead 
o£ blood, milk floned foitli fiom the wonnd. Tliellnja was feniflod nt ihcomeii 
and called Ins Rani toconnstjl nnd she said No doubt this is a dtitta. why did 
yon strike him ?” The Kaja then addressed Nar-Siiiha and asked that liis crlino 
iniulit be pnnMied. On this the deity disclosed binisclf and said-—“I am Nar- 
Siiihu. I was pleased with thee and therefore came to thy dirbdrj now thy fault 
shall he )uinis!icd i» this whe ; thon sJwli leave this pleasant placa Jvotirdhdni 
and go into Katyftr iiiid Uieie Cbtalihsli thy home. Bcmemler that tliw wnuiiJ 

> In this connection wo may recall to mind the nmn]intra Vnsiiile^!!, Ilii‘ 
third of the Tiivnslika [ciugs of ffashiuir. The Ka’.yfln Rija xvas styled S4C 
iJdsJeo GirirJj C/ia/zra CAfirawa.si, 
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whicli thou hast gi^oo me aball also bo soon on the iinnge in my tompfe, nnd 
ulien llmt image shnil foil to pieoes niid the hnnd shall no more icmniri, thy 
house filial! full to luin and ihy dynasty shaH disappoftr fioin amongst the 
priiiccd of the world.’* 

So saying Nar-Sinlia departed and was no more seen by flio 
Enja. Anotliov story makes S.nikardcliiii‘ya the iimvolcomo visitor 
to the linni wliiUt licv busband IVi’ideo was engaged in bis ablnlions 
at Yidmnpvajag. Stripped of its embelli'^hments tho story would 
seem to sliow that the descendants of BiWleo wove obiigod to 
abandon Joshimnth owing to religions qiisii'rel.s. The preferential 
■worship of Siva and Vishnu began to bo taught oven by tho im¬ 
mediate foUotvoi's of Sankara and soon led to dis&onsions, the history 
of which will be related cl&owhovc. 


Tho immodiato result of the interview "willi Nar-Sinlia was that 
tlie Raja set onfc for tho valley of the Gomati^ and near tho present 
village of Jjaijiiiith founded a city wliieli he called aftei the w<ar- 


KurUlkeyapurn. 


hke son of Hahiideo by Iho name Kartli- 
keyapura. Ho found there the ruins of an 


old town named Tvarbi'rpitr and used tho mnlcrials for rebuilding 


tlie temple to Karttikoya and also for constructing w’ells, reservoirs 


and bazars. Tho question whetlier Uio dynasty gave its name to 


the valley which ever afterwanU was knorvn as Ivatyiir or the 
valley gave its name to tho family w’ho ruled in it is of some im¬ 
portance in our researches. Tho name Katyur may he clcrivccl from 
that of the capital city, tho Puli form of which Avould be Kattikeyn- 
pnra, easily shortened intoKattilcytirn and Katyfirn, but it appears 
equally probable that the resemblance between iho name Katyura 
and that of tlieir capital city is purely aecidcntal. The dynasty 
must laavo had a tribal name long before Km-ttiUoyapnra w.is occu¬ 
pied, and it would be contraiy to all precedent that this should be 
exchanged for a covru]>ted form of the mmo of their new capital city. 
It is therefore much more likely tliat the dyna-sty gave their tiibal 


name to the vnlh'y an<l that this name was Kutor or ICatyiir, Some 
liavc ciuleavonrccl to connect this name with the Surajbaiisi tiibo of 
Katobiriya Rajputs, who gave their name to tbo tract subseqnentJy 
known as Rubilkhand^ but this suggestion is oppoaeri to all that -we 
know regarding that clan of Rajpnts and is entirely uusnpportod 


^ JuiHB theSniju nt Bagfcsnur, 
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by any received tradition either in the hills or in Ibo plains. Illost 
probably as we bavo seen, wo hnvo la look in a vovy different 
direction for the origm of tlio nnmo Katyuii and that it is 
derived from tlie royal race of Kature, and in this oonnecitiou 
it may be romjukcd that ICarttikeya was a favniirito deity of the 
Tiiruslikii princes of Kashmir and occurs in the form Skanda 
on their coins. 

The only actual records of tho Katyuris that have come down 
to ns cousi.st of six inscriptions, five of whicli are grants engraved 

, on copper and one is a similar record in- 

IiiscnpLions. 

scribed on stone. The last belongs to the 
temple of Siva as Yyaghroswar (the tiger-loid) or Vakeswai (the i 
lord of eloquence) situated at the junction of tlio Gomati and Saiju 
in Patti ICatyur of Kiimaon. The slab on which the writing is 
inscribed is, unfortunately, much injured, especially in the right 
lower corner, wlioie tlio date 1ms been obliteiatcd. It rccoids the 
grant by Sri Bliudova Deva of a village and land to tbe temple of 
Vynghveswar and gives tho names of soveu Llajejs, tho ancestois of 
tho donor/ as follows:— 

1 . nnHaiilaim Deva 0 , Nimbai rita Deva. 

2. Kliavppara Deva. 0. Islitiirnna Deva. 

.1. Kttlyivni'lVja Hero. 7. Lalit.,awara Puvh, 

4. Triblu'ivatiarajaDcva^ 8. DEmdeva Dcjva, 

Tlio follmviHg is a tentative tmnslatioii^ of this insciiption 
mado from copies furnished by Mr. Traill ; — 

Bayeswar Inscription. 

PIcBflhiir and Ball talion. On the sontlicrn part of tlija beautiful touiple, tho 
royal lincngo Ib liiBcribcil by Icnmcil pcrBoiis. 

How down at tlio foot of Paradeva placed at the pato callotl Nfiiunanutl at 
raviipuluiUta in tlic village of Knmya vhich dcatioys tho nets of aiiiinolH. 
Then'wim It niju named Ma'iautaiia Dcra who waB a king uf Icings most vener* 
able and wealthy. In his wife, the qneen named SnjyauQiiliievha, who, kneiv no 
one but lior liuslmnd, was conceived a raja who was also a king of kings, ttio rich¬ 
est, tho nuist lespcctcd of hia time, worthy to be tmsted aud prosperous j who 
set apart Riicoessively provisionB for the worship of ParnnieBwara and onuBCd 
Bcvcral public roniin to bo constinctcd leading to dnyaaiiliibhlilcCi and who pro¬ 
vided fragrant aubfltanccB, flowers, incense, Ininpa and ointments for Hnghreswnia 

1 J. A Ben., VII., 1,050. TheiuuncB in tbe text differ from those given in 
the Journal of tlio Asiatic Socioiy, bnt as llioy wore laktn on tbe ajjot by Eudia- 
dattaPant.a conipetert Sanskrit flcholnr, they are retained hero in preference to 
those taken from the copy. * By Sarodn Priwdda Chakrarartti. 
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Deva iu AmbaUpaUka and who «aa tho piotectoc !n battle ; wliQ> inorcaTGi, 
gave frai^raiit aiibstancca, flowers, &c , anti the villngo nanicil Harneawara Granin 
which Ilia father had planted to the Vaifllinavas for worship of the abovomeiitioncd 
god. Who i-rcoted hmldJnga onthcBiilcof the public loada. Aa long as tho sun 
and nionn exiats so Jong ehali there his virtnous deeds exist. 

IJis son was Kliarpara Dewn, the king of kings, rcRpcctnble and wealthy; iti 
ills wife, f * If iiincli (IcTOtetl to him, was horn Adludlmja, 

who was nio^t wi^aUhy. iCBpectaWc^aiil learned. Of liia qmen Ladhdhn Devi, 
who loved her luiBliiiiid tlenily, «iib born Ti ihhuvnuu Biijn Peva, ivho uas active, 
rich, honorable and intelligent. He gnvctuo droa</j of a fruitful field named 
Unyaiu the vill igc .hiyakiilabluuika to tlic nlmvc god and also oideicd I he fra¬ 
grant siibslnnc's, &c , pi oihicul in It, to be employed in 1 lie wovdiip of the saino 
gniL It IS nl'O wnrihy to bs known tlint lie w.ia the intininlc frienil of the ''On of 
tlic JurAia who gave two nud n Iinlf </ro»fi« land to the nbove-inoiitioneil god and 
to the god Gambiyapuida Anotlicr &ou of Adliidliaja gave one droiin of land to 
tlie god Jliihar.ike and moieover caused a giant of two biglms of land to been- 
gravcil on a stone In the bninbat yen II. He nleogavcone drotxt ai land to (he 
gnil llnghreawara and fonrtcen parcels of laial to Clv.mdahiunda Debi and be c-ta- 
bilslicd n prnpd (haoli or ncH) in honour of the former All these tracts of land 
have heen consecrated lo thcgoil Dnglircsnarafor bis worship, 

Theie was nnotliev Roja named INiinvarnta who was possessed of compns-ioit, 
Binecrity, tvnth, BlTcngth,gooil dispositions, heroism, inagnaniinity. intellect,polite¬ 
ness and good chninoter, of a fliaiming person, adorncil with moials and u Itli sevc- 
vnl cnniiont qnnHties, active in conqiien ng by the fnice of his bow hold In hand, 
and born tor vorshlpxnng the lily feet of the owner of Nandaiin nml Ainnravall, who 
acquired fame by the force of his aims Ihlongh the faroiir of Durjarlhi, wlio wenis 
matted hnus on his head,tied up with tiic pearls of Inscrown rcacnibllng a cicsccnt 
mill illnminnted with tho purest water of GniiKn, which confers ton million beau¬ 
ties winch head of ninttcd hair robs other rndlant substances of their lustre by its 
many large, clear and bcantifnl jewels and brlL'lit heiara flowcis on whicli piny 
the black Biiiilres. lie snbihied all his enemies and his colour was like gold, )iis fair 
body waa always bent down with respect for tlie woialiip o£ all gods, Daityne, men 
and learned persons, and hia fame is sung everywhere ns derived fioin the perform¬ 
ance of Yatji/ds. 

His son Ifltovana Deva boin from the chief of his queens, Dnsii Devi, who 
loved him dearly, ■was n king of kings, rich. I'esprctablc and learned. Ills sou Lalita 
Bni’ft Deva was born of his wife Dhnva Pevi, who was much devoted to him, who 
was also n king of king*, wealthy, respected, intelligent and in nil respeetR a hero. 
Ilia '^on Bhudeva Deva was born of hiB wife Laysv Devi, who loved much her bus- 
baud Ho also ivas king of kings, a vcniona worshipper of Brahma, an enemy of 
Biidli.i Si avima, n iover of truth, rich, beantifii], learned, continually engaged in 
religious nbsei viiuccs and a person nrftr whom Kfili conhi not apprunch whose eyes 
were bcniitlful ns blue lilies and quick, tho palm of whoso liniids icacmbicd young 
twigs wliQBC ears were frequently troiiblpl by the sound of jewels of the ciouns 
of Ihijiis ivho bowed before him and w'ho'-e gicat weapon destroyed darlcncsB, whose 
feet te^cniblcd the coloui of gold, who granted pensions to iiU favouiite attend¬ 
ants. Ho * »*##•# 
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Fouv of tlio copper-plate grants are preserved in tlic tcin))lo itf 
Pandiikeswar near Badiiiniili, and of these 

Paiuliikcswar pifttcB, 

two contniu the hftii, si.xlh and scventli 
names of the Bi'igeswar inscription. Tlic first of these two recorils 
the grant in tiio 21st year of the Vijat/a-rojj/a, or * realm of victory,’ 
of certain villages in Gornnna Sari to Narayaiia Bhattaralsii by 
L.ilitesvaia IJovid at tlie instigation of his queen .Siiina Devi. Tlio 
civil ministci was Yijaka and iho ininisler of war was Aryyata 
and tlio writor Ganga Bliailra. The second of tlie two plates is 
dated in the 22iul j'^ear of the same ora and records a similar grant 
to tlio siuno personage, Niirajaua Bhattaraka, ‘ who is revered by tlio 
sclioltirly men of Garinlsi-asr»nni.* The oHiclals subscribing tlio 
grant are the same and the place intended is the village of T{i[niban 
on the left bank of tlio Alaknaiida above Josliiinath, wliero there 
are still the remains of mimoious temples and one of tlio places of 
pilgrimago connectocL with Ij.idrinalh. Tliore are but three names 
mentioned in these two plates anil these are ;— 

Nlmbnrnta cin<t hia qncen Nitliil Deri. 

Islitngaim Dera and liis queen Desa (Yegn) Devi, 

Lalitnaiiia Dcraand his queen Samn Deri. 

Both these grants are dated from K&rttikoyapnvfi. 

Two other plates from Paiidukeswar introduce ns to a separate 
aeries of names intimately connected with 

Soooiid SOI io<? o£ Rajas. i- .i c . i 

tlio last which are lurtlier conhi'inod by a 
similar grant mads by the sumo princes to tlio temple of Bnleswar 
in eastern Knmaon. The first of the plates of this new list is dated 
from Kdrttikoyapiira in the fidi year of tlie pravardtlJuundna 
V’ijnj/n'Tdj^iii Samvat 5. It is addressed to the ofliciids of tlie 
Esiila distiict by Desata Dova and records the grant to Vijayosvara 
of the vilhigo of Yamuna in that district. This plate gives tlio 
names of Salonaditya and his queen Siiihavali® Devi followed by 
their sou Icholmta Deva and his queou Sindhu Devi, whoso son 
was Desata Dova. The record was subsoribed by the chief civil 
officer, Bhatta Hari Sarmma ; by tho chief military officer, 
l^nndadityu, and by tlio scribe Bliadra, and is now deposited in the 
Bale.swav temple, Tho nnxt pliiLo ia from P.uKliikeswar and is 

> Ths leading may ho LftKtnadra Dovo. ^ Tina name mny be rend 

Smdiininli. 
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alsoclateil fi'oiii ICarttike^rapuia iu the 25th year of a similar era, 
Ifc is addreased to tho officials in tlio district of Tanifanapiira and 
records the grant to the temple of Badnri by Pjulmata Uova, son of 
the Desata Deva of llio Buleswar plate of four villages situated in 
Di'tiinati in the clistiict of Taiiganapura. Tlio names of tlio ibroo 
princes of the previous plate are given with tlie addition of the 
mime Piulinalla Devi as the name of the queen of Dcsatii Deva. The 
officials cniiccrncd \Yeie in the civil department, Bhatta Dliana ; in 
the military department, NnrAynna Datta; and the writer was Numla 
Bfiadra. The plate is now deposited in the temple of raiuliikoswar 
]iear Badrinatli. 

The thii’d record of this dynasty is dated from the city of 
Suhhik&hiipurii in the fourth year of the Vijaya-rdjya The douor 
ill tiiia enso is SuhItiksharAja Deva, son of Piidmata Deva, who 
achircsses the officials iu the distiicts of Tanganapuia and Antaranga 
to note the grant of the village of Vidimalaka ami othoi* parcels of 
land to Nariiyaiia Bliatfcar.ika and the village of natiiapalli on tlis 
north of the Ganges to Biahmeswara Bhattaraka. Tlie subaci ibers 
to the deed were Kanuila the civil justiciary, Iswaridattii in com- 
inanJ of the army, and Nancla Bhadra the writer. The names 
fioin (ho three jilntes are as follows :— 

1 . Saloiiadiija nmt his qnecu Slimavnli Dorl. 

2. Icliclilinta Deva Aiid liis qiiccu Sindiiu Devl. 

3. Dc^ata Dem mid his qiitoii YAdmalin Dovi, 

A. riidiuata Devn anil his quecii Js&la Dcri. 

6, Siibhikshnr^jA UevA. 

There is little doubt that the year used by each of tlic.se 
princes is tho year of his own reign, for we have tho inscription of 
Desata Deva in the year o, that of his son Padmata Deva in the 
year 25, and that of his grandson Subhiksharrija Deva in the year 
4 of llie rising realm of victory: we have tlierefore to look elsewhere 
for some clue to tho date of iheso piiuces. 

Thiough the kindness of Sir Henry Ramsay ono of the Pandn- 
FjiCHiiiiiie of cue of tlio keswar plates was sent to me by tho Rawal 
of Badriudfh, and a fucsiinilo obtained by 
pbolozincograpliy from the original is given here iia well as a traiia- 
liteintiou made under the supervision of Dr. Rajeudialala Mitra, 
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C. I.ID. A I’ougli traiislalioii* of t}in entire fi %'0 platos wai also ninde 
through the latter geutlemaii, so that so far as tlieso raconla aro 
concerned we have full materifils for tlio discussion of their date. 
The diction, style and form of all five is the saiiie, showing that they 
all belong to tlio same period, tho variations other than those in the 
desciiption of the lands given away being of httlo iinportanco. Wq 
have, moreover, in the reconis of tlio Pala rajas of Bengal a grant of 
similar diction and import which willaid us in arriving at a conclusion 
in regard to tiio date of ourKumaon laj.is and wliicli, if not com* 
pletely decisive of the (Question, will at least he tho iiearrsh approach 
to the trutli that we can ho})© for. Wo shall now give a facsimile, 
transliteration and transliitioii of one of tho Kuinaon jvlatos. 

2’r£inscnj)i of an macripCion/rom -Pit»whi/:eistfiir near Badarindtk, 

'S v{i 

'O 

\ ~ / 'O so 

TJT3T RiniixiTirr^r^TrSfirirfiStisiT- 

»The troiifliollnii lins been kin<lly roTieed Hironyh Dr. .\filrn, lnU I am nloiio 
resfJon‘-iblc ft r Ihc t'anslntuu niid collaiion of ibv lutuica of the offlc'Rls nud iho 
coiiipansDU witli otliui uiscuptioiis. 
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Photosinccgrapb of the PANDUKESWAS PLATE, supplied for the K W. P. Gazetteer, bj 1 I. Atkinson Lsq 
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( $. ) xiTFf eq^Kcnn^IKT^Tr^J^r- 

3^^]§^i5n^^^crTc^^Tnrq^:’3^a:(3:fT— 

(®) cRT3c!l^st|:^rH’5TITf^tI7,T}3I3|i:^TR 

'^n SI m 

rIKTffl=g?R TTofia^l^^: I BWKTW€— 

^^?!IT^lII|i^(Tiir^r^irniff!I[?n^i3'^SlfigTr^5<;'ItH]<?I'5T^3^"’ 

t?g5^Bjfyr7^3K&" 

(<io) tiKjq^^fgT^sfiTTwr- 

Tf ^TR7?:T5rq3;^5^?:^5rf ^ fjfir- 

>o \0 

(•ifi) xiTTfii^ 

^TFf=^;Tfr^rTT^fi3^?:fTirrr5CEjrr^Mt5frTfT:jiFf^rjT^- 

nS) 

^TKTTfT5a^^l^^*^^KT5IWHTTn?:'53— 
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(llj) r37r^gT=fTirT^mT^Ufi?^^^5iim|5Tr'f|%T|^cfT^^T”- 

TP3T^TI3j?rIT^^GI^gP?f37tfi^^ 

TtmciTT^q^ ^rmt 

Tif?r2*;g?3f^aT^- 


(‘IQ) rl^T^Wia^iiTIliOT^:gTO7?,iSR- 



x^TT5ir^^^r5^ 

mm 

(s?o) u ^ ET^T^^lj^tgirr- 

gmi^TTSFininirim^^ 

lifhqTTSflT: ^TfmTJKWIT^fjj;— 

fgmT^m^trrsRTi^qi; 
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Legend on the Seal. 
s?nm3^T^rC(i3;M't2jT^: i 
siffiTT%57Ttn5^; i 

PAUDUKKSWAR. 

Be it auspicious i from tlic prosperous city of Kurtlikcya. By tlie grace of 
the divine Sivn, whose uiatteillmin me washed by Hip ccJestiiil stream of Gangn, 
TVho^o lotus feet profusely shed on abundant shower of pure find icHpIendeiit pol¬ 
len, the biiglitucss of which ili<;pGls the endless vuricties of the thick uloom (of 
igiioinnce), tinJ which (luBhes with a vnioiis nibciiLeiicc hy imbibing the henms 
emided fiom the lumps of the scTCial chief gems of the tcinilc eovonets, (liaclemB 
nnd iielmcts of the lords of all the immoitah, Ualtyas and linnun beings whoso 
bends bow down under the heavy buulcn of devotion, did the proapeioiis King Niin- 
burana gfiiii the glory of tlic visiug aim by conquciing the mist of his foes. Ilia 
person was ndornod with an nssomblnge of the qualities of clemency mill dexterity, 
trntbfiilnoss and good raannora, purity, heroism, immiflecnee, gunvoness, lespcctn- 
bility, Aryan conduct and wonderful and hoiioiabic acts, whcicby ho hccamc nn 
incanmlioiiof the seed of an offspring of groat viiKucs, and fond of a fame woi thy 
of the rulers of the earth in the rctmiiing golden age, and lestinhling in ins com¬ 
plexion the lotus feet of the gnddess Nnuda and of the iDlns-BCiitcd Ilrahmu. To 
him was born a son, a meditator on his feet, of hia queen and great lady, the 
ioTtunato Nathu Devi, IIo was n devout worshipper of Siva, niul devoted 
to tlio snpioiuo Brnhm. He, willi the edge of n sharp aword, slow fiuTous 
elophuiits, whose fiontal globes scattered a smes of excellent pent Is, while tho 
lustre of his lifted banner laughed to scorn the array of tho stars. This was tho 
most vcncrablo king of kings nnd lord painmount, the prosperous IslUngnua 
Deva, 

Hi3 8011 nieditftliiig on Iub feet, and bogotlon on bis queen nnd gieat Indy, the 
fortunate Vega Devi, is the most venerable nnd great king of kings and soveioign 
lord, tho prosperous Iialitn Sura Deva, the auspicious, who is a devout worshipper 
of Malicsa, and devoted to the siiprome Brahm (or exceedingly liberal to Brnhm). 
He has acted the p.irt of the gieat boar ciieurabercd with the iveiglit of tlie earth 
by doliveilng it from drowning under tho dread of tho dirt of the sinful ago of 
Klili. He possessed an cxnbcraacu of natural genins nnd supcr-hiimnii prowess, 
whereby his blazing valour withstood the hosts of his ciicompisaliig onoinies. Be¬ 
ing over leady in his preparations for war, by the vast rosonvees of lus wealth, ho, 
by tho teriidc fiownsof his brows, bore nn iiitiniidutiua to his enemies, ns tho 
curling mnneof the lion affrights the cub of the elephant Ho, by his rcsltoss 
sword and arrows in battle, has slam many n soul (in waifnre), and violently seized 
on tho goddess of prosperity in victory, ns if ho had dragged lier from luideriioatli 
tho waters (of the deep) Tho damsels oE heaven viewing this tcverae of fortniio , 
with affliction at his cinbiacesto her, dropped dowu the bracelets from tlicfr 
ticmbling wrists, which, strewn like wreaths of flowers, fovnicrl liis head-dresa 
(as if it blossomed), to matare the seeds of his gloiy, Like Prithu his arms ^yol'e 
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inured to the bending of the bow. by tbe fotce of which be sulJued and protected 
the world and established its moiinrcbs. 


All the people Bssemblod in the fortunate city of Kartlikeynpura,* all— 


I. 

11. 

Ill 

1 

B 

VI. 


■ M 

1 

B 

1 

1 

• •• 

Nii/ogaaihda. thoso employed in public affairs. 

n 

H 

a 

a 

2 

1 ■“ 

Rdja : kiogB, 

■ 

I 

8 

3 

3 

1 

ffdjrtnyttAa; princes («/. title Ilfluikfi in Nep6l nnd 
Hoti). 

2 

D 

4 

4 


2 

1 Bdjdpuira ‘soua of Ilajns (or llnjpCts 7). 

S 

6 

6 

6 


3 

Rdjatndlya. coiiuscllors of the Itnja 

... 

C 

■II 

G 


... 

Simanla ncighb mimg tiibiitary princes. 

y 

7 

7 

■II 


n 

Malidsdaianla : commfliidcv-iii-cliiQf. 

4 

10 

10 

8 

8 

0 

A/u/(iAarfdAritfiAa ohief inrcstigntor of all works, 

5 

12 

12 

0 

9 

11 

Alahadatidaiidi/aka: eliicf nfllcei of puniBlimeut. 

G 

11 

11 

10 

10 

8 

Mahdpratihdtn: chief warder. 


»•» 

13 

... 

11 

11 


3/(iA(l'i<finaiitif<//(ipn/i: chief of the feudatory princes. 


IS 

12 

... 

... 

Mahdrdja ; chief Itajoa, 

10 

14 

14 

13 

r»« 


Pramdidta . keeper of the rceords of iDcnsurcmonts, 
GUEveyors 

11 

1 

16 

16 

14 

... 

«•« 

Scrabkaaga i archers (a local mountain tribe?). 

0 ; 

1C 

16 

16 

... 

12 

KuiHardmalj/a • coiiiisdior of the hcu.appnicnt. 

13 

i7 

17 

ID 

... 

13 

Odadhika: superiutendents. 

8 1 

16 

18 

17 1 

... 

10 

Diihsddkgdsd'lkaniAa; ovcrcoinofs of diiQcuItics. 

14 

10 

m 

'8 : 

... 

14 

Doshaparddhika: ioTcstigators of crimes. 

15 

ao 

20 

10 ; 

19 

16 

H/iourac/ifAaraatAa : thief-catchers,' 

18 

21 

21 

20 

13 

18 

Saulkikd : supciintcndcnls of octroi, 

ID 

22 

22 

21 

14 

19 

Gautmik 1 . suldicts. 

B4 

23 

23 

22 

16 

24 

Taddpttkiaka : forraci ofllcials. 


24 

24 1 

23 

18 

25 

PfAiyufrfaftit,' offlcialson detached duty. 

... 

26 

25 

24 

17 


Pattakd Rngrauers (?). 

... 

20 

26 ^ 

26 

18 


PachdriAa: dmughuplaycrs (?) : or Paltakopacfid- 
rika, wardrobe keepers 

... 

27 

27 

26 

19 

... 

SaudhabhangdithihiUa; chief architect';. 

SS 

28 

28 

27 : 

20 

20 

Ila'^ig'faooahiravala : keeper of elephants, horses and 
camels. 

... 

29 

29 

26 

31 

... 

Vi/dprttaka, secretaries or nmha^andni s. 

S8 

SO 

30 

29 

22 

... 

//lifapresAnniAtt.-cliambcilaius oi mesaongers. 

16 

SI 

31 

30 

23 : 

IG 

DdndiAa: mnce.bcarcre. 

17 

32 

33 

31 

34 

17 

DdHdapdsika; keeper of the iustcumeuta of punlah* 
meat. 

... 

... 

' 

32 

28 

»«• 

Viihapa-vyipriiaha: district secretaries. 


* The titles of the oiBuiois to wUoiii the la addressed follows lieie and 
the Older of the nnmes in each g ant is gix on in the cohiutn lo the left. IssClio 
Mungir pinto: llathe Ftuidulteswnr plate of JiAllbisurji furining a paithHj of 
the text trauslnted heto. IIIcsLaUtasura'a second plate: IV^fadiUA Herd’s 
plate} VBSubhlksImrdJd’s plate aud yiotlie Hhdgalpui. piato. 
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1. 

1 II* 

III. 

1 


1 

VI 


S9 

S3 

33 

38 

2G 

1 29 

' Gamdgamika : mosaengers. 

M. 

34 ' 

34 

34 

, 27 

' .. 

Khdigtka swordsiucti. 


35 j 

85 

. 35 

2fi 

SO 

Ahhitvaramdaaha: swift niosaoiigcrs {_mnn\ka, uiU . 
ner 7) 

••• 



35 

29 

... 

ndjasihdutya: officetsof the royal household. 

31 

37 

37 

37 

30 

.11 

Vishagitjiati district olSccrB. 

... 

38 

38 

38 

3] 

... 

B/iogupati ■ prnvinciiil govcruoi'a. 

S3 

... 


3D 

32 

23 

Khandapah chiefs of wards in citioa {muhaUaddrsi). 

as 

39 

1 39 

40 

33 

30 

larapati • chiefs o£ the leriios. 




, 41 

34 

... 

Xsuiipiili * cnaimandcvs of cavnivy. 


1 ' 

41 

42 

36 

... 

fir6<iiut(tr{tAB/i'isl7t4nad/itp<{ti ; chief of the frontier 
posts 

... 

42 

42 

43 

' 36 

1 

VartmapdlaAa: ro.id gnai'd<i. 

92 

43 ' 

13 

41 

■ 37 

1 22 

Kosfi'tpdla: trensurors nr liollapdhi (^hotiodW). 


1 ' 

4i 

45 

38 

! ••• 

GhaUupdia' giiai'ds of passes {,G-)taiiuells‘). 


45 

45 

46 

, 39 

20 

1 Kaheitapiilo' gnmciB of fields. 

SI 

40 

40 

45 

40 

21 

/‘rdnta/id/<i. giiaids of boundaries. 

!«• 

8 

S 

48 

' 41 


Tku/iAurd : the (fchnsij'a) khsntnya trihe, 


g 

9 1 

4!) 1 

42 1 

... 

3I.jfidinanHihpa: mon of importance (villngo.hcacI> 
men ; cf bhalioianusk). 

27 ' 

n 


60 

43 

27 

Kisoraradava go mf^ishgadhihrila; keepers of COits, 
cows and biiftnlues. 



43 

5i 

44 

*»« 

Bhalluma&ulluma; most Icurued men. 

... 


49 

5a 

46 

... 

i46Afra : Con'urilB (d/ifrs). 



IlSil 

63 

40 


Hanik nieicliAiUs (banigis). 

• •• 

51 

61 

54 

47 

*•» 

Sreshlipuroi/dn. chiefs of city, giiiids s (rhaiidhris) 

f •« 

62 

52 

55 

48 

1 

SdslilA'hsnpr.ihrUtjadhnhidiiipun ; siipcrintencleuks of 
the ciglitccu departmciiis 


together wltli KImsna, Dc-ivima, KulingoB, Gaurna, Odhins, Ainlbrns down lo 
Clifindiilas, all pco^ilcs and piaccs, all aoldicra, slater, and aci'rniita and otlici'a, 
wli'itlier uieiitiloned liere or no^ wlio clepeud upon our royaX fech, know yo, tnni'k 
ye this Braknianoltunx. 

Be it hnown to you tkat the rilinge aitiuted in Goninna Snri within the 
aioremcniioncil estaxe, whieh is no* \n the poasiiSBion ol Khnehinka, jib also that 
in thep'JBBChuioii ol G\»givltt,aadBituabc iathuPalU ofElmtika, Ihcac two vUhigca 
are given by me by means oC the grant of this cilict, ordered to bo made at Qo- 
rutina f-ari by the great niieeu Sanm Dcvi hcrselt to tlie reverend NiU'itynna 
Bhatt(ivnkii, for adding to the iiicrit imi lopntalion of my parents and of mysoff, 
by obsci ving the living world to bo a< imateady as the Itavca of the Jiuis tehqio.^a, 
imd the billows moved by tlie breeze and by Ecoiiii; this life to bo as vam and 
void of fubBlauce ns tlic iotm otii bnbVe of wiitcr, ns ahchy knowing tlie insln- 
hll ity of iortnne, likincd lt> the uUHteadincBS of tlie Ups oi a young ok-pluint’a ears, 
for the sake at xoljialuing) beatiUuto in tho next wocbl, aacl ealvatiotuti the ocean 
of this, on this mentor ions day of tlic winter eulatico, acininpanied with diffmiou 
of fragriiut floucis, ineciiBC, lights and oinlnicntSt with offcrjiigs, sacrificosi 
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oblntioiiH, dmici ng, singiug and music £or the pctlonnanco of the fcaat, and puri- 
fleation (cm reotioii) of nil omisBiouB and criors in the new act, oh also for expe¬ 
diting the feet of our ueiTUntR, and fiiitlicr conferring the right to debar tlio in- 
giCHs of all government ofhceiB therein, also exemption from every duty nm1 a per¬ 
petuity contemporanecum with the continuance of tlicsiu], moon, and earth. They 
arc to remain as parcels detached fiom the estate oa fnt ns their visible bounda¬ 
ries, with all the trees, arbours, springs, and cataracts coninincil In them, and 
free from all past and present usultncts, of gods and Brahmans therein, The 
possessor IhoreoX linving full rights for over and over iik doflnod horein, must not 
at all be annoyed by seizure, resamption, robbciy, or any other diatiirlinnce, 
under n heavy penalty attendant iipaii any violation o£ this coiiiinnndmunt. 
In the year of the using kingilom of victory vijaifardji/a) 

twcnty-oiio Mainvat Si, tho third day of the waning moon of Maglia. The 
deputies in thin all’air aro tho chiuf jiisticcof Imvauils concerning gifts anclginutB, 
uinnod Sri Vijidca, thou liter hereof, anil the chief aibilor of casoa relating to 
peace and wav, Sri Aiyatta, by whoso order this platcis inscribed by Hauga Bliadra, 

(Venea.) 

1 , " This earth him keen iu the posscsBion of Bcveval Icings, coiiaiuciicing with 
Sagaia. Whoever becomes tho owner of land at any time, he then reaps the 
fruits tlicrcof 

2 , llama Bliadra hath required of all future prlncca of tho earth that they 
preserve from time to time the bridge «f tlicir bcneflcciico. 

0. Tlic donor of lands ascends to the abode of the gods, inoiinting on a licavou- 
ly oar yolced with liiiiisas (swans). But tlic rcsuiner of lands Ib boiled in an iron 
caldron filled with hot oil by tho delegates of the legont of dcatli, 

4 Whoever reaiimca lands given oitlier by himnolf or othcra may he bo 
hoi'u as a worm to leumLu in ftlth for lull sixty thoosnnd years. 

6 . Tho donor of lauds dwells In licavon for sixty thousand years, but tho 
rcBuiner and his oonnaellor renialu in hell foi the same uuniber of years. 

0. Tho appropriator of a vilhigo, a gold coin, or one inch of ground, entcca 
into hell to remain tlioro until the return of tho offerings. 

7. What miiH in there who can deny gifts made by former lords of men for 
the sake of piety and lonowu, and utfaiatcd by the OTfciclos of sacred offerings. 

8 . b’loiu this example of our caution against resumption, by oui poatority, 
let otheiB adopt tho s nne in regard to their own donations, and know tluit gifts 
and gain of renown arc the only bciielits oC piospecity whicli is as unsteady ua 
a Hash of lightning or u Imbble of water. 

0. Unsteady an the dewdrop on the lotus leaf, Boilooling is fortune, and 
HO brief IS Iminiui life. Considering thesp, and knowing tlio duuor’a uainc.no 
man should ilestroy the dcuda oi anolhpt’s repiiUtioii.'* 

I have not thought it iiuccssaiy to ropi’oditco here the Muugii* 
TLeKumaonanaBala of ^>10 TtUu ilaja, Deva Piha 

iatofl. Bovft or tho BhagaJpin'^ in.^ciiptlon of iho 

^ Tins plate, of which « copy is given In A S. lies , I.» 123, Wfis trunslatcJ by 
Mr. Wilkiuaiu 1761. It was diaeovered amid the vuius of Muugii’by Ooloiiel, 
VYatsou. * J. A. S. Bon, XLVII, i., 3?d. 

61 
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hima'layait liiSTWcrs 


Pala Raja Ndrfiyana. Tlie Mungir inscription calls Deva Pala a sau^ 
gaki. His genealogy is tiaceJ from Go Palaj ■whose son was Dliar- 
jiia Pjila, of' whom it is said :—"He wont to extirpate the wicked 
Olid plant the good and happily liis salvation was effected at the 
same time: for Ins servants visited Kcdiira and drank milk acoorcl- 
iiiw to the law." Deva PAla succeeded and ‘ peaceably inherited 
the kingdom of Ids father as Bodhisattwa succeeded Siigfita.’ He 
also is said ‘ to have conquered the earth from the souice.s of the 
Ganges as far as the avell-known bridge which was eonstnicted by 
the enemy of Dii&dsya/ i.e, fioin Garhw/il to Cape Comorin. The 
characters in the five Knmaon plates are the same and belong to 
the earlier form of tho kuUla or 'bent ’ al2>habet of which we have 
several ox.ample.sfiom the eighth to tho tenth century. A Compaq 
rison with the form of the lettoia on the jlTungir and Bhagalpiir 
plato.s sliows that they al.so belong to the same class. The tribal 
name of the writer is the .‘^amo in all six records. In the plates of 
Lalitasuia Deva, tho writer 13 Ganga Bhadra, in that of Desata 
Deva it is Bhadra; in those of Padma Deva and Subliiksharfija 
Deva it is Nanda Bhadra and in the Pnla plates wo have Binda 
Bhadra on one and the Bbatta Gnrava on another. In the Buddal 
Pnla in.scriptioii the name is Binda Bhadra. The very remarkable 
list of officials common to all the plates has been analysed iu the 
tran.slati{)n of the Kumaon plate. The coincidences in ordei’ and 
position m this icspeot cannot be aecidental and cleail}'- shows tha't 
all were derived from ono coimaon original in the family of the 
2lrofe^^sionfll scribes whoso tiibal name was Bhadra. The form of 
dedication is the same iu all and al'jo the piecatory verses attached 
to each grant. An examination of the names of tho official,^ shows 
that it is im2n'obable that all of them could not have existed in a 
small hill slate, es2iecially such as the keepers of camels and ele- 
l^hautsaiul the comnmndcisof cavalry. Tbisjmriion of the form of 
tho grant is clearly boirow'ed from that in use in a larger and moro 
iuipoitant state in the plains. Another point of rc.senihlancc is 
tliat both tho hill grants and llie Ptila 2Jlfitos arc dated from some 
uiilcnown local eia and iu the hills cleaily from the £icco.ssion of tlio 
reigning inoniirch, a practice piesumably also bcriowod fiom tlio 
Bengal llj'ijas The hill pilatos ai-e still in po.sseBsion of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the grautocH and iheic is not tho slightest reason iw 
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ijelieving them to be other than gGitiiinc ; in fact not one of their 
j>reseiit posseshovs cau docypboi* a single huo much less attempt a 
meaningless foigeiy of this nature. 

Tiu’i)ing' to tlic Paudukoswar plates wc learn that Nimbarata 
Dcva’s loign was remarkable for some great contest with, we may 
suppose, a foreign foe. Nimbarata Beva liimself is said to have 
'vanquished his enemies as the ilsiug sun dispels the mist, and his 
son Ishtagana Deva ^ with the edge of liis swoul slew furious ele¬ 
phants.’ If wc accept this statement the elephant could hardly bo 
used by one hill-tribe against another, eo that the invader must 
have come from tlie plains and been met by tUcKatyiiiis at the 
passes into the hills, for within the hills themselves elephants 
could hardly be used. Lalitasuia Bova, however, is the prince who 
is most praised for hi-s successes in war. Ever ready in his prepa¬ 
rations for a campaign and aided by his vast wealth, he found 
resistless and ' established the monarclis of the cai tin’ In the Pak 
inscriptions Go PiiU is likened to Pritlm as Lalitasuva is in his 
insciiptiona. In tho Buddal iusoription of tho minister Gurava 
Bliatta, the empire of Beva Pala is .said to have oxtoniled from the 
; Mahondia mountain to the Himalaya. 

Of the second series of Kninaoii plates those of Desata Deva and 
big son Padmatii Deva are dated from Kiirttikoyapura in tlio same 
inanuor ns those of Lahtasdra Deva and that of Suhlukshari'ija Devii 
save dated from Subhikshapura, moat probably imothor mimo fof 
Kiu'ttikeynpura or a suburb thereof. They do not mention nuy Rnja 
cf tho previous but the character of tho writing, the stylo uiid' 
form, the name of the soribe, and the placo from which they are 
■dated is the same as in tho former group. As these grants of 
Liditiisfira conneot tlioni&elvos by tho names of tho Rajas with the 
Bageswar in.“Jci'i|>tiou from which they dilFoi* in form, tliia group 
mu.st bo con.sidci'od ns following llioao of Lalitasfira l)ovii, at no 
groat distaiico of time. Tho two first records were writton by 
iho same sciibe and all give a lilorally identical accoiuil of 
Saloniulitya, nscribiug to him many virtnos and success in bntilci. 
All agree also in passing over Ids son lohhata Dova with the simple 
record of bis biilli, and littio more is said of Ins successor Besata 
Beva than that he and his mother wore devout worshippeis of 
Siva and Brahma and wore e.xceediDgly hborul to Bralimans and 
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tl\o poor. Of Padmata Dova it is said that ho was a devout Saiva 
nud acquired by the miglit of liis arras unmimberecl provinces 
on nil sides, tlio owners of which coming io make him obeiaancO 
poured forth such incessant gifts of horses, olepliants and jewels 
before liiiii that they held iu contempt the offciings inado to India. 
He resembled Dadhichi and Chandr.agnpla in Jiis conduct and 
mastered tbe earth, stretching to its zone, the reservoir of the 
ocean.” His son Subbiksliaiiija Dev.i was a “ Vaishnava, devoted 
to the supremo Braliraa and a patron of those learned iu tho 
Shdstras,” besides behig adornetJ with many virtues. Wo can 
glean little more fi otn the descriptions in these grunts beyond wlmt 
is giveu^ftbove. 

With regard to tho localities mentioned, tho two grants of 

Lalitsir)nra Deva are addressed to the olfi- 

Localitiee -.it • > 

cials and others in tho thstrict or Kartti- 
Icoyapura. One is translated here and need not be further nolicod. 
The second convoys a similar grant to the aamo person of Thapyala 
Sari in the possession of ludra Vaka to provide for the necessities 
of the religious anchorites residing at Tapubau, a place on tho 
right bank of tho Ohanli above Joshimath, which will show that 
tills village was still in the Knrttikeyapura district, The grant 
of Desata Dev.a is iiddre.‘»sed to tho officers in the Bsdla district 
and bo-jtows tho villago of Yamuna in the possession of HArayana 
Varmana on Vijayesvaia. Tho grant of Padmata Deva ia 
addressed to tlio olBcials of the district of Tangamipnra and tlmt 
of Subliiksharaja Deva to the officials of the diatticta of Tangana- 
pura and Antarunga. Taugaiiapura has alre.ady^ been identified 
with tho tract above tha conilnencG of the BhngSratbi and Alak- 
naiida and Antanuiga with the country lying between those rivora. 
The first of these two bestows certain lands ou the temple of 
Badunkiisrama. There were four vill.'igea in Drumati iu tho 
possession of the Aditya family of Buddhtichal together with fifteen 
shares ilMja) in Pangara also in Drumati, also tho vritti of Ogala 
iu Yoshi and another jiatcli on tho banks of tho Gaugapudi, an 
accretion to Saiikrima, as well as the fields detached from Ulika. 
Also the land near tlio groat banj'^an-treo in Kitkantlial village m 
Diumati and two (honas of laud in tho Eandavaka village in Yoslii, 

^ Page 357. 
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In tlie grant of Subhikshai sya Dova (berois a long list of villages and 
lands conferred on two priests,and amongst thorn the following wliich 
ai‘o girou so that homaAei* possibly thoy may be identified :— 

“ Liviicl in VuTininJdka belonging to Vnclichlielalca . lu Hlictlia Sfirjyai 
incnsiu'lng cigiit : in Bftciyiil, nicnsiiring four drono 4 ,li\ Yauillkn, , ttUo 
an accretion from Kaiidnylka to Snraim belonging to Subliatfnka ; a i)icco 
called Siitlica 1 also ono calloil Yncbehlia Suldbn, held by Gocluttaiigaka j 
Tnlla Sdta belonging to Vilidmliikn | Kshira bolongiug to Vona Vitlrn , Gflnga- 
raba belonging to Seshi JivdJca ; fettnkn ; Ivniliasila { Nydyapatidka i Dandi- 
wnla bcloiiglnR to tlic Adityna ; lolihamiln, Vilmlakannd M iihiujiyaka ; Kborn- 
hliottnuka belonging to SilndUyn , In nargiinpiiva, linnl fornieily loloiigiiig to 
Pivtbabbmia UnunUa now m IhocsUtD of Durgn Blmlta j al'^o now Innd 
In Vurosliika boloiigiiig to the Sittnkna, Us-wkn, Vyjaln, Diijjaun, Attnngn, 
Vftcbiitnka ami Vni'Alia} Jatijiataka in Ijjnrftj SnnHjjiya ? CTododhn in Pairi 
belonging to the boiib of Satrakn 8 Ghn*imengnlfftin Yoshika ■, Siluua } Pali- 
varddrt and Sila ; llintigai Uullathn 5 Tiilnga; Kattiinnsiln; aoinlorlfijlkaj 
Yuga } rCai Icutntliala ; Dalimfilnka belonging to Qhnia Niiga , Daraka belong¬ 
ing to SirwAla 5 Kivrkaiata bolonging to Uic Yijfiyivna^ ; Clnclhririka boloiigiug 
to tliD Katnstliikas 5 llaniltividca j liOliarniHi bolungiap to Tiuigoilitya j also 
hind in Yosliika i Eatnnimlh uonr SadiSyikn with the Iclloiriiig limits west of 
the boundary of Sankata, east of Amlnriganikn, uorili of the Ganga; and soutli 
of the tillage of Tninchakaholongiiig to tho aonsof Sen 6 yllca.'” Ttio donees am 
Niii'iiynnannd Draliinoawaia,wlw anpenr tolinvohpcn thooilleiating priests of the 
temple of Durga Devi. The tribal iinmea Vnka, Jmtka, Aditya, Vijaydiin and 
Kiilnathi do not appear to ocuiir now, but wo have Manlvilkn as the name of one of 
' fcho sons of tliQ mler of Saka-dnijM widin the Elmrlfiiteaiilptuies. 

Tho counfcriofl onumornted os snbjoct to tho Kiijaa who canaod 
the grants to bo insevibod aro worthy of notice hero. Wo sbnll 
nccoi’diiiffly place tbastiitoinontsof the six inscriptions togothor/or 
comparison— 

Tribes to whom it ia addresaed. 

Kliasna, Dravirns, Knlingfts, Gaiiras, Odras, 
Aiulhran, Chdiidiiias 

TIio Bisme with the addition of farftttis, IIu- 
iwBftttdhtedas 

KUnaua, ifiilingas, Illina'i, GauntB, MeduB, 
Aniiluas, Chinilnlns, 

Same as Na 2 , omitiijig Andhras. 

SauK) os liTo. 2 . 

Ganrnfl, Ittluvufl, Klm 5 nH, Kttliumff, 

Karafttaa, Liifldtas, Bhotns, Medfls, An- 
dhtnkits, ChandslQB. 


Bilja’a name. 

Dftto of 
grant. 

1, Lalitasiira Deva ... 

21 

2. Ditto ... 

22 

3. Desata Dova ... 

1 ^ 

4. Pndmn Deva (son of 

; SB 

DefliiCa). 


B. Siibhiksharilja Dvoa 

4 

(son of Podina) 


< 1 , Deva Pula Deva ... 

33 
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The Mungir 7>kto contains four names not given in the iCit- 
maon plates, those of the Mdlavas, Karniitas, Lasatas, and Bhotas. 
'\Yc liave already seen flnit iLo Miihuas weJ'c a Panjdb tribe wlio 
after several ehangps of abode evontnally gave their name to the 
jinrt of Central India Ttorv called Mahva. The Karnnfas were a south- 
evn tribe who have also left their name bolnnd tboin in tho Carnatic. 
Tlio Jjiisatas and Bhetas arc spoken of together and fjuito correctly. 
Lhasa was made the capital of the first really independent Tibetan 
State in or about G-IO A.D,, and the Bhotas represent the Chi-ang 
and wandering tiihes not subject to Lbiisa and indeed the coniinou 
people of Tibet generally. There nas constant intejcourse between 
tho Buddhist people of Tibet and Ibcir fellow Buddhists in Hlagadha. 
The jMungiv insciiptlon shows that Dova Pala was a Buddhist, 
though one of a very liberal miud. Tho names of Lluisa and Bbota 
have properly been onutfed fioin the Kamaon inscriptions, as iCu- 
inaon w’as too near tlioso countries to permit of their subinissioii 
being recorded as a matter of iact. The insertion, too, of fha 
names Uraviia in southern India, Kalinga on the Coromandel coast, 
Odra or Orissa, Gaurain Bengal and Alcda in the Pan.jab or indeed 
of any other names than those of the IChasaS and ICiratas must 
aimjily bo duo to tlio existence of these names in the original 
form from which tho Bhadras of Kuinaon copied tho terms of the 
gr.iufc, 


In a grant of Kaifiyana Pala lately discovered at Bhogalpur* 
, , , and translated by Dv. MitnP ^ve have a 

Dhfigalpur plntc. i ■ « »u ii* 

second record quite as aili ns tliafc of the 


Miingir plate and some important reotiiioations of tlie geuca* 
logy, “ The record opens wiih a stanza in praise of Go Biihi, 
who was a devout Buddhist and a follower of ^ugota. His son 
and inunediato successor whs Bbarinn Pala. The lattei' had a 


brother named Yak Pala, who lived iiiuler his s\Vay. On his 
deatli Leva Pula, tho eldest son of iiia brother, succeeded him, 
Vak Filla had a second sou iinnicd Jaya Pala, who is said to 
have brought Orissa and Allahabad under lus brother’s n-ovorii- 
meut. On tho death of Dova Pala, Vigraha Pdln, the son of 
Jaya Pala, came to the throne. Vigialia Pala was auccceded 
by bis sou Nardyana Piila, the donor of the grant,” Wo havo 


‘ J, A, S Ben., XLVII., i., p.R4. 
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nccovdiiigly to leviso the indications afforded by tlio JIungIr plats 
thus 

I GoP&la. 


II. Dlmium Pdla, Vdk I'dia 

_!_I 

III. llcva Pnla. Jaya Piila. 

IV. VigiaUo. Pdlft I, 

Nnrdyaim Ptiln 

The (lonGo’s nnino wns Siva Bhntidraka, a iinme found also in 
tho Bnllablii grants, and tho record was composed hy Bhatta Guva- 
vn/ the ministor who oreofced tho Bnddal pillar. The latter is a re¬ 
cord of tlie family of this minister and cont.niiis tlic names of Pao- 
chal and Gaya and of the son of Garga callocl Gavbhapfuii, of %vhom 
it is I'ecorded lliiife by his policy tlie great prince Deva PAla made 
the earth trihutary from the falhor of llevn, whose piles of rock are 
moist with juice from tho heads of lascivious clepliants, to tho father 
of Gaiiri, whose wliite mountains are brightened with beams from 
the morn of Isvavrv and as far as tlio two oceans whoso waters avo 
red with the rising and with the sottingsnn.” Here Deva P 6 la is 
credited with tho conquest of tho country from the Mahendra 
mountain which contains the souroo of tho Beva to the Himavnt 
who was father of Gauri. To Darbhapfmi was born Somoswar and 
to him Kediira ^lisra, trusting to whoso wisdom, “the rhja of 
Gaur for a long time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of 
Utkala (Orissa) of tho Hdnas of humbled pride, of tho kings of 
Dravira and Qnjara whoso gloiy was reduced and tho univeraalsea 
girt throne ” * “To iiim, emblem of Vrihasputiand to his re¬ 

ligious rites, the prince Sura Pain, who was a second ludra and 
whoso soldiers wero fond of wounds, wont repeatedly.” Kedarn- 
Hisara had n son Guravn Misra, who was greatly respected by the 
pviuco Niu’iiyaiia PAla and who caused the record to he inscribed 
by Binda Bliatlra,* Wo may also note that tho donee in Deva 
Polo’s insoi'iption was a Misra. In iho Ahi-i-Akbari, Abul Fazl 

* I'ho Guravan In western India enjoy a monopoly of the sorVico in Salra tetn- 
plos and havo a riglit lo tho offerliiKR mado : Ind. Ant,III, 77. ’As. Itos , I., 

13A : tills IS ti'uiislalc.'il liy Mr O. Wllliius, wIlIi nutGH by Sir W. Jones. The insurip- 
tion was foiiiul on a stone pillar near Diiddnl on Iho honndaiy uf tlio Dinii]'t>ia and 
Iloghra districts in Lower Bengal, about forty miles south'Oast of Biudjpur, la 
1780. 
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givcSk^ the names ofseren so-called Vaidj’a rajas of Bengal ending with 
Ifarnj'ana, Avhoso successor Lakslimaiiiya was expelled by Muham¬ 
mad Biiklitiy.ii* Klulji in 1203 A D. Before these Vaidyas occur 
the names of ten IViIa rajas, all of which except the first three are 
wanting in their proper places in the inscriptions. The length of 
many of the reigns also is so absurdly prolonged ns to remler this 
tradition utterly worthless. 


VaBsiliof in his work on * Buddhism * states,® on the authority 
of luriiDatb, that the origin of the Piilas 
Tibetan record.. was in this wise. On the extinction of the 

Clmndra dynasty ns a i tiling power in eastern Indian in Orissa 
and Bengal and fn the other firo provinces of the east, each Kahat- 
riya, Bralnnan and meieliaut con'^tituted himself king of his sur- 
toiindiiigs, bat there vrsus no king ruling the country. The wife of 
one of the lalo kings assassinated by night every one of those wdio 
had been chosen to be kings, but after a certain number of years 
Go Piila, who had been elected for a time, delivered himself from her 
and was made king for life. He began to reign in Bengal, but 
afterwardii redneed Magadha uudor his power. He built the Ndlan- 
dava temple not far from Otaufapura and reigned forty-five years. 
Sri Ilarslia was at this time reigning in K.aahnnr. Go Pdla was 
succeeded by his son Deva Pain, who greatly extended his kingdom 
and re-established the Buddhist religion. He reigned forty-eight 
years and was siieceeded by liis son Usisa Pllla, by a daiigliter of 
Vibharata, king of Gajana. After twelve years lie was succeeded 
by DImrma Piila, who reigned sixty-four years and was a contem¬ 
porary of Tissong I ( 1 q -0 tszau.® The suocebsora were— 


IJaBurakshita, son in-lai? of Dbarnu Fdia, reigoed eight years. 

Vniifi IPaln, eoii of DbarniB Fdtft. 

Main Pala, leigiiecl fifty-two ycara, comtemporary of Khn-rnl. 

Miihu IViln, ton of Miihi Pala, reigued foui years. 

Sdtim I’fila, son-in-law of Mnlia Pala, reigned twelve years. 

SrGihla, cidc-it aoii of Afalia Pfitn, rcigiicd lliree yfars 
Chniiaka, motoriial nnele of Rrrshta, rngiied twenty-nme yonrs. 

Ulu-ya I’ala, nephew of CLanaku, reigned tliirty-two years. 

1 Glnihvin. II,, 21. The follow intfiMnics with the length of reigns arc giron - 
Blnipfilri, C.') Ulnnpflla, ua : Bi'Opitlii, 8 . 1 * IJlnipaiUHilsi, 7uj Dhfinimtpalii, 45 . 
Bijjriipain, 76; 5S . Ittijapahi, Oh Uhogiialn (biothcr of Itajiipaln), 6 : 

JoKaJjiala (son ot lUuigpala), 74 UUuj.nIn may lit- iileiitilicd with Go halo , Dlnr. 
p'lln or more ciiirectl> Dlmiiinla with Dhaimapain and Dcopala with IX-vapfila. 
5‘Lc Uomhlisjne, ’ LaUouiuje’a trniifllaliou of Viwsiijcf, p. 54. Arch. liep. ill., 
193; InO. Anl. IV,, 3U6. ^Kluiwiig, 728-766 A.D, 
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Noya PAlti, eon of Rhoya Palo, rcigi^Gd tliir(y.flvo yonra. 

Ainar Pula, son of Neya Pak, reigucd tliirtcon ycni's. 

Regency for eight years. 

IlriRti Fulfi> son of Amm Fala, reigned fifteen years. 

Kshanti Piiln, nintemnl brother of Ilasti PSlaj veigiicil sovGutGon yenr^i 

Hnnm I’nia, son of IlaBti Pain, reigned foi ty-s.i< ye.irs. 

Then caino Lava Sena and expelled the Piilaa. Mosl of tlie.so 
names ai*o liopclossly oufc of accord with oxiatiug inscripLions, 

In 1800, a grant insciibed on a copper-platc waa fouad at Ani- 
gdclilii^ in parganali Sulfcdnpur m the Dinajpur diatrict, a place 
about fouiLccii miles from Cuddal. It contained tlio name of Vi« 
gralia Pilla Dova aud some others and was dated in saiivat 12, 
III an inscription from SarMth, however, we have a dated record 
clearly belonging to the Fdlas. It was discovered on a figure of 
Buddha near Beuares by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in iTOi and bear? 

. . the date samvat 1083, efiuivalent to 1026 

Sdnntth mRCiiptioiu . mi • . . 

A.D. Ihc writiiigf has been translated by 

Colonel Wilfoi'd and again by General Cumiingham, whoso version* 
is as follows;— 

*1 Adoration to Buddha. Having worshipped tlic lotus foot of Sri Dhamre* 
r&si, sprung from tlio lake of Vardnasi,and haring for ils moss tbo liaii’s of pros¬ 
trate Icings, lliG fortunate j\raliipdla, king of Ganva, caused to bo built In KdsI 
hundicds of monuments, sncli ns Isdnn and Cliitraghanta. Tlio fortunate Stlilrn> 
piiln and ids younger brother, tho fortunnlc Bmsanta-pfUa, liavc icucwcil roligiou 
coinplolcly in all its paits and hare raised a tower (saila) with an inner chamber 
(garltla-huti) and eight largo niches, samvat 1003, tho 1 Itli day of Paiiaha.” 

As now translated the date should be assigned to tho building.? 
of Stliira Pula and his brother Basaula Piila, who were contempo¬ 
raries of Malii Piila, who according to the Amgdchbi plate was biiii- 
solf a successor of Vigraha Piila II. General Gimningham’s new 
reading and translation will set at rest the discussion regarding 
the names and dates raised on. Wilford’s imperfect transcript,^ In 
anothov inscription* on the base of a statue of Buddha tlie ascetic 
found ])y Qciicval Cunningham in Buddha Gnya wo have tho name 
Mahipdla and in tho second line containing the date the following 
formula;— 

* As, Res., IX., 442 i Oolehroolco*s Baeiiyji, II., 270 ; J, A. S. Bon. XLVII,, 
1,387. »Aicli. Rpp.,in., 121. 8 As. Res. V., 132! J. A. S pen,, 

IV., sll. Lnsflon makes Urn successors of Nataysas Piila rulers of Xanauj and 
coiincotFi with them the naiuo Ynsah Pilftfowud tn au Inscription elated In the 
year 1036 A.D. t see Colcbrookc Allsc. 1^3., II, 277 J iTi A, 9. Bca., V., 73 J. 
'•Arch, Rep., Ill,, 122. 
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"Pitrcma IhottdraJca,, pamma saugatO', Sriman Mahipdlu 
Devd pravarddhartidna, vijaya vAje (Tdjyc^) ■*' * dasartiQ 

umvatsarel' 


wliicli Geueral Ciuniingbamtranslates:—"In tlie lOtli 3 'ear of the 
prosperous and victorious reign of the paraniouut kirg, tlio emi¬ 
nent Biicldliibt, the foitunalc Maliipfila Deyn/’ Here we Jiavo the 
exact formula TiseJ in the tlatcs of the Paiulukoswar plates and 
which -vve have translated "in the year of the rising realm of vic¬ 
tory.'’ We have other inscriptions of Go PAla, Yigiaha Piila, Malii 
Pfilaj Naya Pala, Rama Pala Deva, ACahendra Pala Deva, Govmd 
Pjila Deva (1175 A. D.), all of which except the hsfc are dated in 
regnal yeais, 


GeneralCiinninglianiHntcs the names fromtheAnigiicIiluplates 
and adds to them tlio naino Deva Pula from the Mimgir plate 
and that of Sura Phla from the Jliiddal pUliu'. He takes the date 
of the SArniUli inscription as settled and allowing- 25 years to eacli 
Fain dates, the thirteen names in his list between 

^ Vigralia Pala II. and Go Palaj places the 

latter in 7G5 AH. The rectification in the list due to tire EhagaR 
pur plate reduces the number of names and in addition the aver¬ 
age of 20 years for each reigo is excessive and even the 20 years 
given by Dr. Micra® ij far too high. Allowing the 20 years to 
each reign as-sumed by Dr. Mitra and accepting the Saru/ith date 
we have the following result:_ 



A.D 

Go Pitjft 

>» 6»6 

DhnTiaa Tdla 

... 875 

Devil Pdla 

S95 

Vigraha Pdla I, 

S15 

Hardyaim P^U 

>» 936 

Paja Pfilft 

... SSS 



A.D. 

“—Pain 

... 0?6 

Vigraha Pdln II. 

... 905 

linhi Pfilft 

... 1015.40 

Mayn Piiln 

... lOdO 

Vigrflhu Pain ni, 

... 1060 


This cdoiiitilion assigns the aecession to poiver of the PAla dy¬ 
nasty oMagac a to the latter half „f theranth oeaUnvy. Those,v(„ 
have 0 owed he vema.hablo coieddenoes in for.n. Lguag, Z 
recorded facts between the grants of the Bengal Enias and tho ! 

V t -'il -e 
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tieiiv^ed froni a comiuou original. The qualufc list of officials to 
whom the grants are addressed has no parallel elsewhere. We find 
it, ill a modified form, in tho inscriptions of the Seuas, the successois 
and in part the contemporaries of the later Palas. In the Bakirganj 
inscription of Keava Sena (ll'SO A.D.) the following titles occur 

* Samwpagatdsesha i'dja vdjanyaha vdjnibdlaha rdjapntra 
rdjdmdtya makdpurohitcL mahiidliavvir'niddhyajnd mahdsdndhivi- 
graliiha mahdsQiidiKttim(ididdavdisddhihdchdrod%vaYanihana,uhaliXi 
hastyasivayomaUislidjdmhddi vydpritct gaulmilca danda2ydsika, 
d’CtndandyaJca neyayapatyddlnanyditsohi sahdavdjyddhipajiv- 
nodhya hshanodhya kshapmvardusfdia dihaUabhaUajdtiydn, 
BruIi.mcmcib'/'tiJishmci'ftotiiiTausoha/ 

Here, too, tiio grant is dated in sanvat 3. A similar formula 
occurs ill the Tarpandiglii inscription of Lakshmana Sendated 
in sanvat 7. 


The short list of officials given in the grants of the II&- 
thor Eajas of Kanauj® has nothing in 

rormiilaofw(?steriiorigiu. . , , , , 

common with these Pala lists and we 
have to look for their origin olsewheio. We think that this 
will be found in the influence of the Hindu revivalists from 
western India, for the boginuiuga and germs of these lists are 
traceable from the Vallabhi grants of Gujrat onwards in western 
inscriptions.® The Guravn who was imnister of the Piilas was a 
Bhatta, a family who for gendrationa were scribes of the rulers of 
Gujvdt and the Onvavi\SB.«o to this day incV\argoof the Salvn tem¬ 
ples in western India. Tho pmctice of dating in regnal years was 
general in western India after tho reign of Vikramaditya VI. (1075 
A.D,), of whom Mr. Fleet observes* that: — ‘ After his time it be¬ 
came tho custom for his successors, as a rule, to date their iuscrip- 


XLIV,, 1 XLII, 337 ! doted in 1231 A.D. 

3 Dlmivaseiift I. has tlio tlllo Dandanaynkn, lod. Ant,IV’,IO? . see oBpccinlly 
GulinHGiiil’B Inscriiitlow, , p. 176, and tho plate oililfiJ I’jof. Bhaiidar- 
kar 111 J. B. B. K A. S,, X.,77,ond the Gutjjara grams of Daddniii liul. Ant., VK, 
01. In an inscription fuund at Meoiil wc Bud a giant of I’lavarft Seiin, Itaj'rv of 
V&kitaka, in wliicli the form of the date of llio prnnt Is^ somcwluit slmilni to tlint 
given In tlic rninluUcswar plates ;— "pravarddhanidna ri^jfngayiva tsare aslitdclasoint. 
Pi'iiiscp Immlatca this sontenco, in tiio ciglitectiUi year of his veign,” but uotea 
that it may menu ‘date of fcho growing Cor cuiront) reign*. Vfikfilaka lay be- 
tweou tlio liny ol Bengal and the Sri Sails btllu to tlic soufcli of Uaidfirnbad i 
antea. The Jaiim Mci'Utnnga mentions tlio * J'ihrama Jidja rdji/a-hdia or 
dynastic year of Vikrnma which ooramenoed I7 years earlier timn llie Vlkinina 
era or Sdjya-aramOha ■ J. B, B. U. A. S., IX., H9 1 J. A. S. Ben , V., 720. t Ind, 
Ant., VII., leo, 302 J Vm., 1J2. 
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tiong not in the Saka era but in the years of their reigus coupled 
with the name of the aamvatsara of the particular year under 
reference.” This is not strictly in accortlaucn with the Kumaott 
practice, but it is of a similar nature and is another link in the chain 
connecting Knmaon with western influences. The formula for the 
regnal year occurs in a Pjila inscription already noticed in exactly 
the samcpeculiar words as those used in the Pandukeswar plates,but 
-it is also the * standard formula’ in Chalukya grants^ and occurs 
ill one of TJdyotaka Kesari Deva® of Kalinga. The form of dedica¬ 
tion and tho piccatory verses at the end are common® to all India; 
\Ve have, however, the tribal name of tho scribes the same in all 
the Pandukcswiir and many of the PAla grants. 

In addition there is the express statement that Dharma Phla 
%'isited Kediir, a connection that was kept up by Deva Pala, and 
it was m their timo (the latter half of the ninth century) 
that thcae Pandukeswar grants were inscribed. "VVe aro not 
without further evidence to ahow a counection between Ben¬ 
gal and Kumaon, The Senas,* who followed the Phlas in M(v- 
gadha, have left an inscription at the great temple of Jageswar 
beyond Almora, which though very imperfect allows the namo 
Miidhava Sena to he read. The Biijas of Mngadha are distinctly 
mentioned in the Nopal annals as having made incursions into the 
hills. Go Pfila was probably tbe first to extend hia doraimon north¬ 
wards and his conquest was confirmed and enlarged by Dharma 
Palo, whose generous treatment of the yanqiiished in sending them 
baok to their own country' laden with presents was so unusual that 
tho conquered when reflecting on the deed ‘longed to see him 
again.’ It is evident, tlierofoic, that there was no permanent occui 
Xialiou of tho country and instead a semi-friencUy relation aroso 
which was further cemented by the eiilistmout of followers of tho 
Bengal Puya in the service of the hill chief. It is to these circum¬ 
stances that wo owe the occuircnec of the names of the hill-dis¬ 
tricts of lasitta and Bbot in tho Pala inscriptions. It may he 
Buggo.sted that all these records should be refeirod to an intrusive 
Bengal colony settled in the Katyur valley, but with existing mate- 
lials this theory must be negatived. 


X., 60 . »J. A. S.Boil.,Till., 

'Elements cf Soiitli luthan Pnlecuirraiiliy,' 

J. A. S, Ben,, XLVJI, i,, 3&fi. 


657 s C/. Burnell’a 

^ Thomas’s PriuBer, II,, 272 s- 
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TliovG is little ill the nature of records that can bo relied upon 

Decline of tlio KotydrU. ascertaining tlic time .vhen 

the power of tlio Katyiiiis began to decline, 
but there are several traditions os to their dispersion whioh will 
aid us in estimating the causes of their downfall. One of those 
causes was tho tyranny and incapacity of the later Katyiiris. The 
cuisG pronounced on tho family by Nar Sinbn worked through 
them as the following story i-cgarding Bham Deo and Bir Deo will 
show "The revonuo of the country was collected in kind and it 
was customary to give out a. part of tho grain brought into tho 
Efija’a treasury to bo ground for the use of the honsehold. Each 
village took its turn to prepoi'e tho flour, os a ciistoraary duo to 
tho State. Tho servants of Iho Itnja, however, used to measure out 
the grain in the slightly indented bottom of the ndli^ turned up¬ 
side down, but still called the giuin given out a When the 
people brought back tho grain ground, the Eaja'a ofiScor sirread at 
tlio foot of a groat atono seven mats and then mounting on the 
stone, scattered the flour in tho wind. The heavier p’artrcles fell 
on tlio mats near the stone and none but the very finest roaolied 
the seventh mat. Then coming doivn he collected the flour from 
the seventh mat and told tho people to take away the rest as it was 
not fit for his master's use. Of this fine flour, moreover, they were 
obliged to give a quantity equal to tho nomiufll weight of tho grain 
that had boon given out to them from the R/ija’s stores, The 
RAja used also to seize their sous and daughters ns slaves and tho 
taxation was on no system. In order to provide themselves with 
water from n favouiito spring (Hatcliina) some twelve miles from 
tho palace, the Katydiis stationed slav^ along the load, who re¬ 
mained there night and day and passed the water from hand tv/ 
Imud, Bir Doo still ftu'ther shocked the prejudices of tho people 
by forcibly marrying his own aunt. He used to fasten iron rings 
on to tho shoulclors of the litter-bearors and pass through them tho 
poles of the dandi^ so that the bearers might not be able to throw 
him down a precipice j but weai'icd with his tyranny and profligady 
two men wore at last found patriotic enough to sacrifice themselvds 
for tho good of the people. They reflected that they themselves 
wove ruined, their children wore taken as skves and life was not 
A uieABuro In oomoiou uae. * A IUt6r in nue hi the hills. 
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■\voitb living : so one day being pressed into service as litfcei'- 
bearers, they flung tbemselves and the R^ija over a cliff and so 
perished. After the Raja’s death dissensions broke out amongst 
his family and each seized on a poition of the kingdom for him¬ 
self, whilst the countries beyond Kiiraaon and Garhw/il that had 
always paid tribute to the Katyuiis threw off their allegiance." 
Tins account represents very faiily the state of tlie countiy at the 
time of the vising of the Chand family. We find then the Domkot 
Riwat ruling in Kali Kumaon in suboidination to a branch of 
the Katyiiri family which had established itself in a fort on the 
Siii range. Another branch was settled in Doli, a third in Askofc, 
a fourth in Barahmaudal, a fifth still occupied Katyfir and Dan- 
pur, and a sixth had seveial settlements in PiUi, chief of whicli 
weic Dwi'vra Hdt and Lakhanpiir. The ruined temples and build¬ 
ings m many parts of the country arc attributed to these Katyuri 
Ritjas. The low carved stone pillars in eastern Kumaon known 
0.5 hrih kimbh {vnliastamhha) arc also attributed to the same 
dynasty and are said to have been erected to mark the halts or 
encampments in the royal progresses. Batten writes that “ some 
of these ruins, especially the ckdbutms and wells, are not without 
beauty, at least in their carving, and the great number of small 
temples even now standing, each as it were dedicated to a separate 
idol, and the quantity of idol images themselves which liavc been 
found in their precincts, show that the Katyuri Rajas were devout 
woi-shippers of the whole Hindu Pantheon. The shape of the 
buildings and the character of the sculptures are said to be 
similar to the architectural features observed in the south of 
India; in Buiidelkhand and on the banks of the NerbuJda. 
Piom the account above given it will at once be soon that the 
dynasty of which we are speaking was of low-land origin, and 
tluit no signs of an aboriginal extraction are visible in its remains, 
As before tlie Muhammadan conquests of India, the rulers of a 
region so illustrious in the Shastma as the Himalaya mountains, 
being also by their position masters of the sacred sites at the 
various sources of tlie Ganges, may bo supposed to havo hold 
rank equal with, if not superior to, the Rfijas of Katehir, or the 
country between the mountains and the Ganges now called Rohil- 
khand j and as, after the establishment of the Muhammadau 
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empiio in Hindustan, tlio Kumaon Eajas were foimd in heroditary 
possession of the Tami by a tenuro quite independent of any 
grant from low-land potentatos, I see no reason for doubting that 
the T.u'fii throughout its whole extent formed an integral part of 
the Katyuri ICumaon Raj, That it also formed eui irapoitant 
part may be assumed from the almost absolute necessity still 
existing, that n large portion of plain country should, if nob 
attached to the hills, at least be available for the annual icsort, 
of the hill-men and their cultlc (an occupancy which under 
■native rnlcTB co-nAd baYdly be maintametli 'witAiont an actual right 
ofpiopoi'ty in tho soil, and actual separate poasession thereof by 
the hUl powers); and from analogies drawn from tlie late and 
exisling feeling in NepAl in jegarJ to the tract at its base.'’ 
Beyond this all is conjecture regarding these ancient times j and 
the question whether Sambhal and Bareli were then subject to 
Katyiir may be left for discussion when moro accurate materials 
are available. 

There is nothing, however, to show us that during Katyuri 
times there was either such communication with the plains or 
such a surplus population in the hills ns would enable them to 
colonise the Taidi. On tho other hand everything that we know 
indicates that from the nintli to the eleventh centuries the Tardi 
had relapsed into its original state of forest and its towns were 
deserted and allowed to fall to ruin; in fact it was not till the 
sixteentli century that the hill state attempted to exercise any 
practical control over any part of the low-lands beyond the strip 
close to the foot of tho hills, known as the Bhdbnr. Elsewhere 
we have given tho pedigrees of the principal Katytiii families, 
but, strange to say, we do not find amongst them a single 
name of those known from the inscriptions already noticed. 
Thero is no reason, however, to doubt that these families are 
really mcrabers of the Katyiiri stock, for, more than two centuries 
ago, their position aa desccudauls of the old Rdjas of Katyiir was 
recognised by the Chand rulers of Kiiraaon. It is commonly 
believed that the object of tho Chanda in neilher destroying nor 
exiling the Katyiiria was that they might be able to obtain wives 
for the members of their own family, Tho Ciiands often married 
Katyiiri wives, but never gave their (nvn daughters to the Katyuris. 
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These now iutermany with the families of the petty Vaisya? 
Thukuri Riyas to the east of Doti and Jumla in Ncpdl. The 
Askot family also intormames with the I^epftlesCj but of late 
years the poorer descendants of the Pali families have begun 
to mteimarry with the more wealthy Khasiyns. Besides these 
dynasties sprung from the oiiginal stock, we find others who had 
no connection with the Katyiiris^ estabhshed at this time in 
Rumaoii. Phaldakot and Dhaniyakot fell into the hands of a 
tribe of Kdthi Eajpdts who claim to be of Biirajbansi origin. Chau- 
gaiklia came into tho power of the Padynr Rajputs, whose capital 
village was Padyurkot. A family calling themselves Chandra- 
baiisi Rajputs came from Pyuthiina in Doti and established them¬ 
selves at Maukot in Gangoli. After tho conquest of GangoU by 
the Chauds this family returned to Doti, where their deaceudauta 
still exist. Kota, Chhakliata, Katoli and the remaining pattia to 
the south became subject to the leading Khasiya families, whilst 
Sor, Sira, Darma, Askot and Juhdr were annexed to the Doti 
kingdom. 

^Tlie MaQurdl and Kulakott liujputs claim descent from tLo Katj'drle. 
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Rise of tho Clmnda. 


■VVliilsl Kmnaon was llius brokoii up into a number of petty 
kingdoms under rulcia of different tribes^ 
KatyiU’i, Kliasiyaaud others, a family estab¬ 
lished itself ill tho eastern parganah whieli succeeded, tlioiigh after 
tho lapse of many centuries, iu reuniting tho proviiico Ruder one 
ruler. Tho founder of this family was Soin Gliond, a Smubausi or 
ChantUabausi Rajput. Two stories arc told as to the manner in 
■wliich ho first obtained n footing in Kumaon. The first informs us 
that Brahm Deo' Katyiiri on settling in iSiii was opposed by tho 

I Another account gives the luuno as Baicbhla Dovn nnd makes him tWo 
anccHtor of Dlmin Deo and Bmlima or Bit Deo. _ The Bnis Rajas n ere lords 
of Kainmj m tlie ueventh and perhaps nlso in tho eighth century. 
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Kiiwat Riija of Douikot, who refused to render submission to ono 
who was obliged to leave liis own country and luvd not the power 
tocnfoicc obtilience to ins authority. The people tiiomseivos svere 
divided into factions, each under ita own leadei, who espoused 
sometimes the cnv.^c of one Tliij/t and sometimes that of the other 
accoidiiig as inteiest orpiojudice moved them. So matters remained 
foi several yeais until there was no authority in the land and every 
one did that which seemed good in his own .sight. The usual in- 
.security of person and piopeit}' ensured and worn out hy quanels 
which were nndertaken foi the sake of a few all jiartics amongst 
the people agreed that the ab.sence of anyfoim of govoimnenl was 
intolerable and that as it was impossible to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of tliG rival Rajas, the people themselves should send a 
deputation to tlie plains to seek out a cadet of some loyal house 
to rule over them. The chief men of Kiunaon, accoidiiigly des¬ 
patched n lvu«ty mossengci to visit the cuuits of northern India 
and .select A Raja fnr tJiera. In those days t)ie lunar dynasty of 
Kanavij ivas famous throughout Upper India, and Soin Chand, a 
member of that family, was found at Jhusi an aneieiit town on the 
left Viaiikof the Gauges opposite thcDaraganj suburb of tlie city of 
Allabahad. His boioscopo was carefully examined and pionounced 
by tlie osfciologci.s to contain all those conjunctions of the planets 
which foiolold a prosperous fiitiiie and fitness for the royal slato 
and ho av;ir at oiico hioiight to Knmaim and installed at Cluimpn- 
wat. "^he second story iimkos Som Chand the brolhor of the loigii- 
iiig Ilaja of Kanaiij and states that whdst on a pilgiimago to 
Badrinsith he met Brahni Deo and so ingiatiated liimsulf witli tlie 
feeble old man that ho w'as invited to remain lu Kmnaou. Sotn 
Chand consented and received the daughter of Brahni Deo in 
mairiage and with her a.-? dowry fifteen hisisof land in Cliampdwat 
and consideiable grants in the Bhttbar and Tariu. There is much 
reason to doubt that such a penson as Som Chand over existed or 
at least that we can. accept as history the stoiics told icgarding 
him and liis immediate successors in the local traditions. Jt seems 
bettei, however, to give this local histoiy exactly a.s it exists and to 
state the i casons for distrusting portions of it m their proper place. 
There is no written history of Kumaon and the statements wliich are 
made ui the course of this nairative are simply based on traditions 
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many of which wore collucted duviug the long and lahoiious 
life of tlie late Hudracliatta Vant, a learned Brahman of Almora, 
and which weie ^dacGd at niy disposal by Sir John Strachey. Re- 
scat'cli has contubuted veiy many additions and much corroborative 
matter and on the whole tlicso traditions may be considered quite 
as fairly trustwuitliy ni tlio earlier yoai.s as any other similar 
accounts in India, and m the later yeais they appeal to be more 
accurate and complete than any other similar records with which 
WQ are acquainted. It ouglit not to be considered strange that 
tbeiG should be so few writings in exi.stcuce relating to the times 
of the former Iliijas of this country, if due regard be had to its 
history. In Gavliwiil few of the old fainili6.s were left at the British 
occupation and the official lecorda had been burned liy the Gor- 
khiilis. Ill Ivumaon, too, the successive revolutions led to a redis¬ 
tribution of property amongst the adherents of the party for the 
time being in power and all the old records were either destioyed 
or disappeared. 

Accepting, however, Soni Ohand as an historical personage, the 

. , main features of the several stories legard- 

Clmnd clirotiology. . , ° 

ing him may bo lesolved into the very pio- 

bahle and simple sfateniGiit that he came to Kumaon as an adven- 
turor and being of Ibijpiit blood inarried ths daughter of the petty 
Baja of Sui and in coiirac of time supplanted his fatlier-iii-law. 
But boforo wo proceed further wo must examine the Ohand chro¬ 
nology more closely and endeavour to discover some approximately 
coneeb date to which wo can assign their setllenieiiL in Iviinmon. 
Two dates are commonly given for this immigration; one is 742 
or 7b7 V. S. corresponding to GS5 or 700 A. D., and the other is 
123.5 Y, Sanvab or 1178 A.D. Even amongst those who adhere to 
the former dates there are variations in the successions and lengths 
of reigns winch are very troublesome and difficult to reconcile. 
Wo shall therefore jilaco the reader in as good a position as 
ourselves for exercising a julgracnt in this matter by giving 
the three principal lisls which for convenience we will call 
A, B, and 0. Tlie list A. ivaa obtained from Rudradatta Pant 
already mentioned; list B, from Bhiraa Sinba, titular Eiija of 
Kumaon at Almora, and list C. from an official report made 
in 1849 A. D. 
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Lht of Chand f^rinces. 


DaTK op Acor B8IO.V ACCOHDIKC4 10 'XIIB VlUKABJA 
AND JiXtlTll 01' Jir-IWN. 



A, 

D. rtJid C. 

AcecBaiou. 

Scign. 

AcccRsIon, 

Reign. 

1. 

Soma 

Chaud 


767 

21 

742 

21 


Atnia 



77d 

19 

7C!1 

7 

3. 

I’linmii 


Ma 

797 

IS 

77i) 

18 

4. 

Inilrn 



816 

SO 

788 

10 

r> 

SvwfcAi 


• •• 

eas 

86 

7aa 

\ft 

6 

Sudliii 


»*• 

870 

20 

816 

10 

7. 

IJnintmin 


■ a • 

890 

23 

820 

17 

8. 

Biitii 



9f.S!S6 

13 

843-66 

11 


JCliasIyn iiitorrcgtiuin 


996-1199 

106 

856-1067 

21.3 

0. 

Hi HI 

Cliaiul 


1192 

IS 

1067 

IS 

10. 

llupft 



1137 

13 

1080 

20 

11. 

Lnchclilitni ,, 


1160 

20 

1100 

8 

17. 

JilmroiR 


f*a 

1170 

e 

1106 

10 

13. 

Knrnia 



1178 

19 

1127 

0 

14. 

Kfilyiln 


•■a 

1197 

9 

113(1 

21 

16. 

Niiblidya 


■ at 

130G 

21 

1167 

7 

ID. 

Kara 



1237 

7 

1164 

18 

17. 

NSuciki 

if 

... 

f23A 

le 

1182 

31 


It will be seen tbftt the names iq all three lists agree but there 
are differcaces in the length of the loigns of the pre-Khasiya 
Kajo-s avvd a. tvaicvRfcv of the ef these ^^•he eerae afterwards 

which may well be due to the errors of copyists, Foi tbo next 
scries all tliiee copies differ in the length of tho reigns and ono 
gives a different order of succession:—• 


IsGincB, 

pATc OP Aaoi:fifii;oK Acooitm'TG Tim Vikram ». bauyat and 

XKNQ^H OP nmON. 

A. 

n. 

a 

Acccseiou. 

Reign. 

AQCCBBlOn. 

Rcign. 

AcccBBiun. 

Reign. 

18 Rnma Chend ... 

1262 

10 

iJilS 


1192 

21 

19. Bliikiiia „ 

1262 

21 

i RiS 


12J3 

7 

20 . Mcgliii „ 

1263 

7 



1220 

19 

21 . Dliy.iua „ 

121;0 

19 


14 

1239 

1 

22. 1*111 biUii „ . , 

1.3119 

9 


21 

1240 

22 

23. Tlioliiu „ 

1318 

14 

1S83 

7 

1202 

21 

24 Kalyiia „ ... 

1332 

SI 

1^90 

18 

1263 

7 
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The clifferonco botween the lists *B’and ' C’is probably due 
to tliG copyist of list ‘ C’ mistaking in some instances the date of 
decease for the date of accession. Both these lists malte Garur Gyiiu 
Clmnd, the successor of Kalyda Chond diffoiing in this respect 
from list A 1 — 


Names. 

A. 

Names, 

B 

HqiI 

Aeccff- 

sloii 

Retgn 

Acces- 

BIUII 

Ueign 

M 

Bclgn. 

2fi. Ti'iloki Cliniul, 

135.1 

7 

Criirii Clyan Chand 

13U8 

10 

lago 


18 

2(i. Damara 


(OGO 

IS 

ITtlhyan 


1318 

17 

13C8 


10 

2?. J)ll«lV»3« 


1073 

23 

Afcata 


13.1,1 

8 

ISIS 


17 

se. Abimya 


1401 

30 

Trlloki 


1318 

7 

1335 


16 

21). (-tai'iir (lyiln 


1411 

46 

Dalunm 


3350 

13 






1470 

1 

Dharma 


I3G3 

17 




;il. Udbyau 


1477 

1 

Abliity.1 


1.380 

11 






1478 

1 

Ilari 


1391 

19 




.‘l.'l. Hurl 


1470 

1 

yikrania 


1410 

9 




S-l. VjJminia 


j4«0 

14 

RlioratJ 


1419 

J9 




86 BliAi'iiti 


1404 

24 

llatana 


1438 

0 




SC llutaiia 


1518 

27 

ICird 


1447 

18 




07. Kirnti 


1545 

16 

I’rntnpa 

If 

14G5 

30 



iiB. 



loao 

14 

Tdra 


1476 

17 




so Tnra 


1574 

16 

Mantle 


1492 

11 






1500 

9 

Kali I&ilyAn 


lfiO.3 

18 




41. KAli iCalvan 


1690 

D 

Fntcli 


1621 

6 





1006 

4 

Rliikhma 


1B26 

SO 




43. Bliiklima ol 


1012 

6 

ICalyirn 

It 

1552 

S5 




TihiAbnm 




Rivlm 

u 

1677 

SO 

J 



44. Halo Krvlyati 


1017 

8 








4D. Uiidra 

>1 

1C2G 

20 









Wo have several grants of Eudi-a Chaud dating from 14-89 
Saka«15G7 A.D. to 1618 Saka=:1696 A.D. which agrees with the 
dates given in list A. vis. 1567 to 1597 A.D. and since aa aoon 
as we oomo to apply corroborative evidence wo find it the most 
trustworthy of the three wc may well accept it for all so far as it 
goes. Wg have an inscription of Yitramn Chaiid dated 1423 A,D, 
which also agrees with the date given to that piinco in list A. and 
again au uiscriptiofi tbo Mankoti Raja. 

Tliough accepting tlio later dates it seems impossible to retaia 
■o ,, 1 * «„«+lift thoso ffivon for the earlier members of the 

accci)tcA family. If we retain 700 A. 1). ng the 

date of Som Chnnd’s accession tve shall have to crowd tho coming 
of Sankara, the vast political levolutiong oonaequent on the down¬ 
fall of Buddhism, Iho reigns of,the thirteen Katyiiri Rajas 
known from inscriptions (three of whom ruled over twenty years 
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each) and the reigns of theii* .successors into the sixty-aix years 
between the visit of Hwon Thsang and the accession of Soni 
Glianrl. We must confess, however, that there is nothing in 
the length of tlie leigns given in the lists whicli will admit of 
any considerable conecbion. The first ciglit reigns alone appear 
unusually long, yet they give au average of only twenty-one years, 
a by no means impossible chronology. Still we cannot accept 
the initial date and the only way open for leconciiing the dates 
in the list with facts is either to reject Som Chand and his suc- 
cessois up to Thohar Chand as inventions of later years or to 
accept lliem and levise their chronology. If we retain Som 
Chand and liis successors as historical peisonages we must ahau- 
dou the story of his niariiage with the daughter of the last Kat- 
yiiii piiuce of Ksili Kiimaon. Som Chand may, indeed, have 
mairied the daughter of a lull-prince but considering that the 
Katyuri family must have then been settled in Joshimath and 
their later seat Kiu ttikeyapura was yet unknown, the connection 
of tiieir name with tlie bride of Som Chand must have been made 
many yeais after the marriage had taken place. If we abandon 
the connection between Som Chand and Brahm Deo there is little 
need for fiu ther adjustment, but if we retain the names and tlio 
story we must nmoud the chronology. The only suggestion that 
appears possiiile to me in this ease i.s to omit altogether the 
Kliasiya intevreguum as an interruption in tho Chand chronology. 
It i.s much more probable that the Khasiya dynasty was contem¬ 
porary witli that of the Cliamls and only came into collision witli 
them when Soiipal Khasiya and Bira Chand finally decided the 
question of the pretensions of their respective families to the tract 
along the Ki'di. In one of the lists and in an old tradition Bfra 
is made a grandson of Sonsiir Chand and not a mere do&condant 
and it seems unlikely that the descendants of Son.sar Oliaiid 
should be so well known as at once to bo selected to fill the 
thione if so many years had elapsed since liis family occupied Chain- 
pawat. Wo might therefore fairly omit the reigns of the Khasiya 
Rajas as an iuterruption of the Chand chronology, aud taking the 
more moderate reigns for this period given m the list B. wo airive 
at the date 1010 Sanvat or 953 A.D. for the accession of Som 
Chand, 
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Thore is mucli, however, to bo said in favoni- of the suggestion 

„ , , ,, _ that the Chaud histoiv commence,s at a 

ilftralcdtb s Btatemcnt. 

much later date. Tho date 1235 Siiivat 
ov 1178 A,D. would, if wc iet,uiicd the existiog name,'?, compel us 
to crowd mto the period lictween 1178 A.D. and 1423 A.D., 
tho well-ascortainod date of Vikiama Gluind, some thirty-four 
reigns, and tlui.s allow only seven yeais to a veign, a very low and 
improbable average. From a meinoranduin, made foi Government 
by Mr. W. Fraser in 1813, on a conversation which he had with 
tho celebiatcJ Kumaoui statc.sn-iaa Hamkdeb Joslii, the early 
history of the Cliands is thus given .—*' The first Fajn, a Eiijput 
by birth Thohar Cliand, was taken fiom Jliusi at the ago of 1(3 or 
17. His son, grandson and great-grandson succeeded when tlie 
line became extinct. On this event, a second peison descended 
direct from the uncle of Thohnr Ohnnd by name Gydii Cliand wa.s 
bi'Oiiglit from Jhusi and placed on the throne.” In the account 
of the successiou to Thohai Chand one list makes Garur Gyi'ia 
Cliand sixth and the other nieakes him MJoond in descent. Ac¬ 
cording to the more correct list he ascended tlie gaddi in 137‘t 
A.D. and Thohar Chand commenced to reign m 1261 A.D. Tlie 
latter date is just tiiirty-eight yeais after the date on an iusciip- 
tion of the Ddla Raja Kraclmlla noticed hereafter, which shows us 
that some years previous to the accession, of 'TUoliar Gliand theuQ 
were Chandrabansis in KAli Kumaon. Of the three names given 
in the inscription not one agrees witli any u.nue m the lists but 
unless we may suppose two or three families of the same clan of 
equal importance in the same tract those Chands of Krachalla’s 
iiiscripbion belong to the same family ns the Ohands of tradition, 
and therefore Thohar Chand can hardly have been tho first of Ina 
race in Kumaon although he was probably the first to attain to 
other than very local impoitance. We gather this niiicL, howeicr, 
that in the first quarter of the tliirtecnLlicontuiy at least three Ohnn- . 
drabansi chiefs hold the position of mmidaliks or heads of circles as 
the smaller fiscal sub-diviaious were called and that tlioy then owed 


fealty to the Raja of Doti and in no rcsjiect diffcied from the 
Riiwat Klmsiya chiefs their neighbours. The latter alone have 
tho title of Raja, and the inference follows that the power and 
influence which the later traditions assign to the earlier Chands, 
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Sotubaiiflia of Jhusi. 


if true at all, must be taken as referring" only to the mandal or 
circle alone within which they exercised authority. 

Sir H. M. Elliot^ states that Som Chand was a Cliandel and 
not a Cliandiubansi and that be came fiom 
Jbiinsi, not Jhusi; but there is no autlioiity 
for either of these changes in the local account. Tradition is 
unanimous in repioscnting the family as of the Sombnnsi clan, and 
the name JliAnsi was not known until its foundation by Bfr 
Sink Doo in the reign of Jah&nglr.* Jhdsi stands on the site of an 
ancient city called Pratishthanaand contained a Kajput colony at a 
very early date. The Sombansis of Partdbgarh in Oudh state 
that the oiiginal seat of their clan was Jhusi; that Sukrania Siuh, 
one of their ancestors who lived there, had three sons, one of 
whom went to Nepal, the second to Hardui, and the tliird ro- 
mainecl at Jlu'isi. The son of the last was cursed by a Musalmdn 
fakir and lost his kingdom in consequence. If we assign Som 
Chand to this family we shall have to place him much later 
than the date given by Elliot, 1178 AD. This latter date, how- 
Gver, is clearly dei-ived fiom Mr. J. H, Batten’s notes^ quoted below 
and has no authoiity of its own. Like most of the dates given 
hcie it is founded on information received from some of the 
Kumaon Brahmans. From an old inscription dated in 1027 A.D., 
found at Jbdsi, it appears that a Rajpdt family then held posses^ 
sioti of the tract of country lying along the left bank of the Gauges 
near Praydg, an ancient name of Allahabad. The names given 
are ^Yijayapala, Adjmp&la and Triloebaiiapala, and this would 


‘ BGftmos’ Elliot, I., 73 * Giwcttcer, I., 438. 3 Report on 

Kumnon aiul Gnrliu i\l, page ! Q4 i Mr. Batten's note on thia data is ns follows — 
*'Oii a rtfcicucQ to cunteiupornaeoHs history wc And that the year liai A.D. 
Is the date generally fixed for the coiiqucBt of Kniinuj by the utiub of JCntli-ud'' 
din, the Licntcniint of Slialnlb-uil-din, and lUso that 1190 A D. naw Inni extend 
iiifl victories acioes tlic ORBReR to Budaiiu. It is 1 think extremely probnblo 
tliiit nil iiicorrict tiadltioii tony hare anliclpatcd the coitimciiccnient of (Jio 
Clmnd (lyiiasty in Kumaon by 10 yenis, and Hint m llio great reroliitioii wliicii 
tianefcrrel the cinplio of the Oaiigctio plain ns fur an Benarc's from tha 
Bahtors to blicir MiihuinTnadnu victors, when the dispcraiun of nunicroit.. powcr> 
fill Hindu ti ibes took place everywhere; among thuni this enrliist Chand and Mb 
followers found their way to ICumaou But, whether tlie o'evation of this raco 
in the lulls preceded or tallowed the fall of the Kuiiiiuj kingdom, the Bliock of 
that fall may nell bo siippi'sed to have leaeheil to tli^ toot of tiie Hinialiiya, and 
hardly to haie been nneeted at Budaiiii and the lower putts of Katelur, 'i’lio 
rule of the hill powers, whether ICIiiiBiyu or Chand, if it had survived at all tlio 
decadence of Uio Katyimi liuo, and the breaking of the RnjpiilH potty clueE- 
Blilps, must have been rudely shaken at thin period." ^ As, Res, XVII., 

6215 J. A. S, Ben , XXXI, 5. 
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show us that so late as the first quarter of the eleventh century a 
EajpiU colony existed at Jhlkai fiom which the ILumaou Chands 
might have come. Jhfisi is also traditionally connected with the 
kingdom known as Harbong k4 Wy; wlieietbe cruel and foolisli Eaja 
Harbong lived. Elliot gives some ancouut of hhs life and chmacter, 
and ib is to Imn that the Sombansi legend apparently refers when 
stating that the giaudson of Sukiaina Singh was cursed by a 
Rlusalman fakir. The Musalmfius say that Harbongpur was des¬ 
troyed and Jhiisi built and consecrated by Sayyid All Miirtaza, 
who died as late as 1359 A.D., but this tradition is little to be 
trusted, for many acts are assigned to this saint which must have 
taken place long before tbe fourteenth century. The Hindus simi- 
laily ascribe the death of Harbong and the levolution in Jhiisi to 
Machchhitidra and Goraklindth, their great iniracle-workei's. The 
first is the great Buddhist paliou saint of Ncpnl, Padmapiini-Aiyii- 
valokiteswara-Maclichhiudrautitba, GoiakUmUha, accouling to 
the Nopil annalsd visited the valley in older to see the great 
Haclicliiiindra in tlie reign of Eaja I5ar-deva in the Kaligata 
year 3023 or 521 A.D. Now Bnr-deva is seventh in descent fioin 
tlie Liclichhavi Ansu-Vanua, who was Baja of Nepal shortly 
before Hwen Thsang visited the valley ia 637 A.D., so that the 
Nepdlcso Machchhindra inny be assigned to the middle of the 
eighth century. Eroin other sources, however, we know that 
Gorakhnuth must have lived in the fifteenth century® and that he 
was fifth in spiritual descent fioiu a Matsyendra or Machohliindra, 
who therefoie lived in tbe fourteenth century or about tlie same 
time as the Sayyid All Murtaza. We miKt, therefore, reject both 
traditions and refer to the 3£usalinda historiaus. Abul Fazl tells 
us that Mahmud made two expeditions to Benares one in 1019 and 
another in 1022 A.D., but these are not mentioned by other histo¬ 
rians and the inaciiptioii in 1027 A.D. shows that even if they took 
place Jlmsi was not affected. In 1033 AD., liowevei, we have an 
account® of the conquest of Benares by Ahmad Nidltigin, who 
crossed the Ganges and marchingalong the left bank “unexpectedly 
arrived at a city which is called Benares and which belonged to the 
territory of Gang. Never had a Muhammadan army reached this 
place," and this wo would take os tbe date for the dispersion of the 

» Wright's Nepal, 140. * Witsoii, I, 213. ^ Dowsou's EllJot, 11., m. 

64 ! 
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Bajjjiit family who ralod in Jhiisi. Our adjusted date for Sons 
Cliand’s acceasion is only fifty-eight years before the raid of 
Nii'iltigfn. 

The portiou of Kiiniaon lying along the Kali has traditions^ of 

„ its own rogaidinn its enrlv historv which 

ICali Kuinaou. . , T n » 

help to throw light on tiio state of tho 

country at the time of the Chand immigiation. The name ‘ ICu- 

maim’ had here its oiigiu for Vishnu, in his toitoiso incarnation, 

dwelt for throe whole years on Kanadeo,® which ever afterwards was 

called K-iiimdchala and Iience tho inoilern name Kumaon. It was 

not until after the Chands had settled in Almora that the naino 

Kuraaon coveted its jn*osent limits and Kali-Kumaon was restricted 

to it-t original signification. The people generally call tlicmacives 

ICumui or Kuli-Kniiiiti, but in common couveisation arc known by 

the uaiiios of the fiscal siib-divisions in which they lesideor aie 

Bpoken ofas KhoMyaaby persons belonging to castes other than 

their own. Tho mythological tradition regauling Kumaon tells us 

that the Luhughat valley and its neiglihourliood was, in the Satya 

ages, inhabited by tho Devas, Daitjas and Enkshasas. WJieu 

idama slew the llakbhasA. Kuiabha-kaima, he cut off the head of the 


demon and sent it to Kumaon by the hands of Hanumdn, who cast 
it on the lull of Kuriti»iohab. The skull filled with water and l)c- 
camc a lake some foiii koa squaie, and many of the Daityas and 
Riikshasas perished in its waters. The lake remained during 
the Ticta and Dwapara ages, and it was not until the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu as Krishna took place that any change occur- 
rod. Ghatotkaclia, son of Bhimasona by the Ihiksliasi Ilidiinhi 
invaded Kumaon and was slain by Karma, Euja of Angatlesa! 
Bhimaseua subserpiently airived and avenged the slau-hter 
of his son and kinsmen and to commemorate the event erected 
and endowed two temples; one in honour of Ghatotkaclia and 
the other in honour of his wife, the Bakahasi Hidinihi. Tlie 
temple dedicated to Ghatotlcache, who is now known as Ohntka- 
dobta, is situate ou the hill above Plmngar/ one mile to the caht 
of Champawat, and tho other is on the same hill a little lower down 

I The gietilorpart of tho locnl follc-lorcondtrmlitioiiH contained in tho follow " 
ilia slvctch i>i till’ history ot IvuiiiciAii mefmHiliinyri;iiio<liieeclfrot,i the notp« nf 
tho lute IhuliMdatta Tunt » A peak ,n Path CintnU iho c„Hfc 3 

Chainpuvul, ' lilnmn is enid to haye clioseii this site bocauDc tho 

uilii»bitinits woie liuliBhoBus suiil of the saiuc tribe as iliduiibi 
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so thclt the blood of goatf? snerificed to Ghafclin is said to mingle 
with that of the offerings to Hidirabi. BMinaseua then brake 
the banks of thelako which were formed of the bony substance of the 
skull of Kurnbha-kaina and let out the waters which became the 
sonice of the GciofLaki, now known as the Gicllnya river. Tlio old¬ 
est seat of goveriimeat in the tract Avas at Siii iu tho Loliughut 
valley, ivhere Llio rnins of an .ancioat temple of the Sun exist 
amidst a clump of lofty deodar (Indian cedar). The capital was then 
transferred to Domkot or Donkot, whose riilor ims a Khasiya 
Tbilkur of tho Ihiwafc clau.^ The oldest of tho existing forts is that 
of Katolgarb. 

Wlicn Soin Ohand came to E^umaou he built the first home of 
tfho Chanels on the fiftecn-acre plot received by him from Ju.s father- 

m-law and called it Biii-btiugn ® which sub- 

Som Chain],933-974 AD , , . , m . 

se({Ucntly gave place to the name Uhainpa- 
w<at. IIo foiiinl the country divided into a imnibov of small pattig, 
in each of wiiioh was a scmi-indepemlent ruler. These again took 
part iu the cpuiirels of tho Uvo great factious* the Mnuis^ and the 
Fbaitiyfiis. Fei'iiaps in. the entire history of India tliore is no 
rocovd of 8uok bitter aud long-contiuiiod strife as li.is existed from 
tunc iiiimemoiifii between these two parties. To their loternechie 
strife is to bo attributed the intrusion of the Ghauds iu the tenth 
century, tho downfall of the same foinily in the elghtoeatli cen¬ 
tury, tho defeat of our levies under Hcaiseyin 1815 and the litiga¬ 
tion in the Naiu Smgli case* in 1S67. In the year of grace 1883, 
the feolmg i.s as strong as it was eight hundred years ago, and the 
difiicultiog encountered by an alien ruler liko Sum Ohand may 
readily bo understood iiuder the light of modern experience. Som 


' uonsistius ol ol<l vtiHs aivl cltabfitrfls nro still to lio aeoii on tljo 

site o£ Domkot, niiU pEraoiiB who cluim ilpscrnt trom tho lliWiil Unj iB suitivq 
in CniinlPH mvl vilbiifo Mili in Cinrnl. Every maleclnld bovn In ilio nSwftt a 
fainily imc tn have a mark on ita m-ck hy winch it was known hnt smoo royal 
power deviu ted from thoin ihonmiklisHflisapponr^. Orroyal fort, to 

Ui8tuimilf.li it from the oiJInary foits ot tho roinsiyachkis, bimllarly the 
word for (jnilt was never uafti until the (TOikJitiJi Invasion frojuifa 

likeneRB in soiiinl to the tlUo -lidja '."S 

nor vonU ilio DehU olBoinls call Uic Qurhwali 'ball leonuse C]£ 

ito.elufi pronounce Hike *b,lv'.h,’ th-w alw.iya gim. the affix'blaliam.tencl. 
s 'i’he Maids nut of Kali Kuuiaoii nto known aa Mi'JjnrfiB, biit tho Maras of 
Siii ^tato liiat lIip Inttep ate merely the licnroiB of tlie liajua ilnndi (umAup 
ov paDnauia. 'The people of Uyuni* near iWnlkhet. wlio were siibseqaeTitly 
npimlntcd to title ofllco, wore of th« Afnluim oflsto to I?,'' 

tni plaiuB. The word * muhura ' may bo ncceptoa ns lUe ^ 

‘nimi* being pe.uUur to Kill Kiimaon, '‘Main Singh was a Mara. 
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Clmnd was, however, er|iial to the occ’asion Ke first, 'vitTi the 
a ssistanc e of the Tartigi clau, subilueil the Ruwat Raja and having 
brought his small tenifcory into a semldanco of order, invited tlie 
petty chiefs and the hcadaof tho factions to attend his daibfu*. He 
treated each of tho latter with equal honour and when he had as- 
ceitaincd tlieir powei and iho number of ihcii adherents, he made 
tho head of one faction the chief adviser and mirfister in civd 
matters and the head of the other faction chipf cif hie forces. Tho 
principal village of the Maras was Kot with the fort of the Katob 
garh and the chief village of the Plmrtiyuls was Dungari near Sui, 
and tile headmen of these villages wore the fijsbDivvftn and Bahshi 
of the no^v sfcate.^ Som Chond next reviewed tho village rights and 
constitution. Heieiived the ancient systcni of headmen in each 
village called hii'lms and s«j 7 dnas,who were responsible for the police 
and fi.sca] arraugementa of tboii* re.^pectivc villages or groups of vil¬ 
lages. Tins wa.s so veiy'olcl an iiistitntion in these hills that the htir- 


7i(is of Clianlinr and PliUngai declared to Som Chand that their office 
had come down to them in unbroken succession from the original 
Baitya rwlcvs of Kuraaon. The claim was allowed and povmisbion 
•was given to them to receive fees as repicsentativescf the old rulers 
in all cases of trial by oidcal. The ldmdd7'» or immediate couiiiera 
of &om Clmnd were Joshis amlBishts and Miidnliy,a Ffindesof the 
Knnaiijiya .sub-division from tho plains. The general civil and 
military atlniiuistration was entrusted to tho dosliis, wliiist the 
Bights and Pande.s, who were Brahmans of a superior caste, held tlio 
offices of yuini., pni-ohit, pawdnik, haid imd hasoi/a. These la.'ii 
vreve also called Chaiitara® Brahmans, or those who did the fonx 


qnavteis of the woik of the Baja, Som Clmnd must have Imd 
considerable support to be able to reduce to SHbmis.sion the turbulent 
clans of hi.s adopted country and hand over lilij small state intact 
to his son. At his death he possessed m right of hia wife tho 
houtheni half of the present parganah and by right of conquest the 
remainder. To this may be added Bhyaniiau anclpmtsof the 
Bfiiigor and Snlam pattis of Chaugaikha. Som Chand, howevei, 
10 i Cl tins tract, as many of his successors <Ud, as feudatory of 
lie JUahaidjaof Uoti, to whom hepaid tribnto.so that at this stago 

ul.e, Lome- Ly tlie junior uimuUib of ilu- lOija’s fannly in Koital. 
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of thciv fortunes tho Chaml family was little liettcr o(T than tlio 
majority of the moi'e important landholdeis in the province. 

Som Oliand was sacccedcd by Ins son Atnia Ohancl, and though 
Atma Ohaiul and Ins little remarkable or worth lecoidmg took 
Buecc‘>8(irH, i)7S-lOnfl A.D plncg until the reign of Bina Ghaml, the 
tradition regarding him affords grounds for leading us to suppose 
that the work of consolidating the power and influence of the little 
state none tlic less progressed. Wo aie told that the rulers of all the 
neigliboiu'ing petty states paid court to AtmaCbniul at Champawat. 
Some said that they did so because they feared lest tliey should be 
swallowed up in tfie piocess of extension which they had no doubt 
would bo carried out as vigorously by bis successors as liad been 
done hy Sum Oliand himself. Others excused theinse]ve.s on the 
ground that Atma Ohand was on his mother’s side a ICatyuri and 
therefore entitleil to tlieii allegiance. The solidity of the basis of the 
Chand power assumed for the family at this time hy the local an¬ 
nalists may easily be gathered from these excuses for tlieir submis¬ 
sion made by those who weie naturally opposed to the admission 
of strangers. Atma Ghand was succeeded by his son Pinana, of 
wlioin all that is known is that he was a great hunter and spent 
nuich of his time in the BhAbiir engaged iii hunting. He was fol¬ 
lowed by his son Indra Chand, who is said to have brought into 
Kfili Kumaon the silk-worna and to Iiavo introduced tlio manufac¬ 
ture of silk which flounslied with a certain amount of success until 
the industry perished during the Gorkh&li usurpation. The silk¬ 
worm was brought from China into Tibet by tlio Chinese Queen of 
Srongtsan Ganpo in the seventh century, and bhrough his Nepdlese 
Queen it was introduced into Nopdl and thonce doubtless enmo 
into Kumaon. Of the immediate successors of Indra Chand, 
vio., Sonsiir, Sudha, Harainim or Hari and Bina, nothing is 
known beyond their names. The last named died childless, 
and his dcatli-was the signal for a revolt of the Kliasiya popula¬ 
tion. 

Bina was a weak-minded ruler who allowed tho affairs of the 


Tho Klmsiya revolt. 


countiy to fall into the hands of unscrupu¬ 
lous servants, so that on his death without 


issue, " the Khasiyas lifted up their heads and established their 


rdj in Kfili Kumaon.” The Brahman and Ksbatriya immigrants 
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and those who had ’grown wealthy imder the Chands were made 
to feel lliG power of the Khasiya chiefs, “ for/’ said they, “these have 
long tyiannised over us and ouv power has now come.” So bitterly 
were the hopeless friends of the Chands persecuted that all tlie 
men of note wlio did not belong to the party now in power fled 
from tlie piovinces or were expelled by force and filled tlie courts 
of tliG neighbouring states with complaints against the Khasiyas. 
Tile Eatydris, too, in western Kiinraon were appealed to for assist¬ 
ance and invited to t.ake back therr old possessions, but they were 
too much occupied with thoir own afifarrs to be able to give any 
niateiial aid and excused thciirselve.s on tire ground that as “ the 
roj of Kiili Knmaoii had been given by them as a free gift to the 
Ctiands, it belonged to the Chands, who should reconquer tho 
country if they wanted it, that they would not take rt back.” It 
would appear from this statement that the Khasiya revolution 
was the result of a national movement not only against tho foreign 
dynasty but generally against all intruders from the plains. The 
names of fourteen of these Khasiya Rajaa are given with tho 
length of their reigns and they are stated to have ruled for nearly 
two hundred years over Eali Kiimaon, acknowledging, however, the 
Rupreinacy of the Raja of Doti as their Chand predeccssor.s and 
successors are also said to have done. "Wo have already consi¬ 
dered the suggestion that the Khasiya revolution should not be 
allowed to inteifere with the Ohand chronology. It may fairly bo 
assumed that after the death of Atma Chand the family of tho 
Eawats of Domkot who emigrated thence to Sdli began to lift up 
their heads and that in the reign of Bina Chand they actually 
seized on Champawat near their old home. The names of these 
Khasiya Rojas may well be the name.s of those of the Domkot 
house, for they show no trace of lowland Rajput origin, Tho 
names^ are as follows with the length of their reigns :•— 


1. 

Bi jar, 

21. 

6. 

Kalsu, 

11. 

11. 

N&gn, 

19. 

y. 

Jijar, 

7. 

7. 

Jiiliul, 

so. 

12. 

Blidgu, 

U. 

a 

Jiijai, 

10. 

S. 

MQI, 

8. 

13. 

Jnipdl, 

IG. 

4. 

Jar, 

9. 

9. 

Guiin, 

19. 

14. 

Bonpal, 

12. 

a. 

Ivalii, 

17. 

10. 

Birha, 

9. 

16. 

ludrn, 

15. 


^ CoTiipftre Bomc of the nnines of the siniilar Ifirdti dynasty of Noptirgivon 
in WiiRlil’e Ncpfil, Ola, nu<l I’rin'-pp, II., 208. We Iuito ibe iiunics Guiia, Jiyn, 
Hanc Luk,Gii]ii, Vaniia, Kcho, Suga, Shimbu,&c,m appetuouce of tliCHauio 
character as those given ubove. 
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Tlic last name does not occur in list A. This was Gvidentl)' a 
period of general discontent throughout the hills amongst Lho 
aboriginal tribes. 'Wo find from the Jfopal Glu'07ncle.s tliafc about 
this time the Vai.s Thakurg of NoAkot I'aisod the standard of revolt, 
and for ^25 j^ears Nepal was broken, up into a number of petty 
principalities like Kumaon. To fix this dale we have fortunately 
somelhing more than more conjectur©. The Nepal annals as well 
as the Mnsnlmnn historians give the date 1324 A.D, for the emi¬ 
gration of Hara Jimha-dova from Simrauu to Nepal, where he 
founded the dynasty which succeeded the Tliahuri princes. If 
from tills we take 225 years, the date 1099 A.D. will give us the 
first year of tho Thakuri rebellion in Nepal. But we are also told 
that for .seven or eight yoai’S previous there was no Baja in Ncjifil, 
because the last of the Karniitnka Rajas, Harideva, was subdued 
by lifukund Seiia,^ Now of this Sfukunda Seua we have no 
certain information, but wo know that the Senas established a 
senarate dymasty in Magadha in the last decade of the eleventh 
century and that Jiladliavn Sena, the groat-grandson of the foundor 
of tho line in Bengal, visited the Jageswar teinplo near Ahnora 
and bestowed lands on that iiistitiition. Priusep® suggests tho dato 
1123 for this prince, which would bo twenty-fiva years later than 
tho date of hlukuiida Sona according to the Nepfil amials. 

According to tho chronology wo havo follou'ccl an inscrip¬ 
tion found at (xoposwar in Garhwdl be- 
al a E jafl longs to this period. It records the 

erection by one of the Malla Rajas of a royal edifice in 
tho year 1191 AD. The translation of tins inscriptiou is as 
follows :— 

Ineeriplion from Gopeaivm'a. 

Om. Bo it au'^piolous. The lotil pniamoant and most voncrnblo Inng of 
kingK, the firo u£ wiiose vniour has consuToeil the swoids of hla enemies, and 
the gome of whoso units aro deeply liuged wUli the vci'iiiiliuii on the foreheads 
of the wives of mlraical princes. Who Lathe depth (of his uuderstandiug) 
and extent of his renown was like the great oocan, nud tho spleudoucof the 
gems of whose footstool flashed on all sides with the csoUcctcd rays of luminous 
* Wright, 178. * Ptlnsep, II,, 273. 
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rubies on the heads of the cLsscmblage of hK allied and hostile princes. Wivo is 
as a lion amongst rojol elephants and a ruler of the laud of DdnavnB* as 
Vilcramadit^a hncl been of Velaln Who liko Nara^fliio. uses all princes ns his 
eagles (^nrunis), and is endued with tbo three energies. Who is sprung from 
the family of Gnuda and ib a Ulaka (signet of royalty) to the Vai'ratlm Kula 
and a recent incarnation of Bodiilsatra, This is the ptospcrmis Anckn^ Malla, 
the on the rulers of the oartli, who with hm encompassing lorcos has 

Biibdned KecUra bhumi, oiid hav in g male Ills coiiqnoied territories as his own 
proTince, free of warfare, the lord of earth hos ercclod thereupon hia royal 
edifice of Sri Padniapada, vvhicii ho has adorned with every thing for his enjoy¬ 
ment, giving of gifts and feasts. In the year of the Saka king past 1113 by 
solar calculation * * * the number of days past is Ganapati 12, Piiday, the 
9th of moon * Written by * * Malla Sri Ri]a Mnlln, 8ri Iswari 

Deva, Pandita Sri Eanjaun Deva, and Sri Chaudrodaya Ueva, in conjunction 
with tlie general and (xiptaiD, 


We have another record of thia period in the inscription 
^ on the trident at Bandi^t in Tiliri.^ The 

I base or pedestal of this trident is made of 
copper in size and shape liko a common earthon pot; the shaft is 
of brass about twelve feet long, the two lower divisions decagonal 
and the upper one spiral. The forks of tbo trident are about 
six feet long, and from each of the lateral branclieg depends a 
chain to which formerly bolls were attached. The local tradi¬ 
tion concerning ib is that it wag created by somo Tibetan Raja 
to whom this part of the country was formerly subject. A copy 

iThc original has hero rfa«oBrtJA«jra/ora/n uel,ih Vikranmlilyu, ^vliich should 
mean “ as Vikianmilityn rules over VeiBla,a(i he (Aiioka) rules over Dauavaa 
and Bfuigalas. The ‘ bh * of bhugala may, however, be rend as ' m’ and so mean 
Miigaln, Tnc only tradition regarding the Rliighils is thnt cerlam tombs lined 
with and coveted by large Hies nad atones have been found at Divara and Ihiffoa. 
wav and arc .assigned to a Mtighal tnbs who aio said to Iiavc held ccntinl K,,- 
mnon for twenty years. Harcourt noiea that at diiferont places jn LaliOl „j,] 
tombs have boen found and the local tiadltiona iioiul to a pcopio beyond Yfiv- 
kaiid ns the biiilders of these tombs. Ten years Is nsBigaed as the period dur¬ 
ing which they remained m that valley, during which tiiiiQ the LaliQlls took 

there cuUivuted and resided Kooloo.&c , P 

there is a tradition of a Mongol invasion (Biddulnil’s Tribes 
of the Hindu Koosh, p. 3i) and the Manlni sectaries are called Miiglc?* fn A lo) 

T ie e.irheatnK.vomentof tiie Mongols in force towards India tSok placV ji' 
A 0 undci Jingis Khan ; sec Howorth’a Mongols, I,, 60 ; Ddiiglas’ Life of 
Jenfediiz lCban, London. 1877. Jingis KLdii was b.,i« 11(,2 proclaimed ch ef Sf 

luahoTdein i 7 JanddiGdiQi 227 . IUBnotnece^Bai7,ho;Jver,rciniic^^^^ 

fltiangeiB witli the Mongols of history as they may have bclougod to bho same 
race nil I have h id given them the name Bubseancntiy boat known. s Tim 
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of tho insoi’ipiioii^ was forww-(lod hj Mr. Mil to the isiatio 
Socifily in Calcutta and "was partly dooyplioroil by Dr. W. H. Mill 
witli the following rasLiU It opens with the invocation ‘Snasli^ 
5?’i/ addressed appnronfcly to a priiioo, and tlio first line contains 
iho words ^ uasya yatm harma yaGhdMiringochckhntam diplamj 
‘ whoso and whoro is «a palace which is on a lofty peak and splen¬ 
didly magnificent.’ Tho second lino of the inscription consists of 
a somewhat turgid verso which may bo translated thus:—‘^llis 
son ■whose ample condition was exalted by a numerous army, 
devouring the juices of tho oarth like tho sun of summer, then 
arising sat on tho throiio, and even with his bow imhent, still 
ruled with .sngo counsels and that abandonment of all selfish 
passions. Ho was originally by name Uddraokarita (the man 
of gonorous deed), being skilled in all holy duties, did oven thus 
at once, as the best of the lords of power, redneo to fragments the 
tinny opposed to him, through crushing nil other ndvorsarios, chariote 
and all.” This is the whole of the second line. The third and tho 
last whioii is in pi'o.Ho begins ^li^lahptblaBya^ ‘Uho beloved son of 
a beloved father,” and ends with tho words ‘ tilakam ydvadanke 
2 ndhalta idraikiHlih suhiHla yorahiharanmiha iaiydstu rdpiah 
slhiram' —“ us long as tho sacred mark remains in the body, so 
long has tlio glory of tbosQ two llUistrions ones (father and sou) b een 
coucealod; but honcoforWArd may the immortality of this king be 
unshaken.” Tho meaning is not very clear and the word ^ aukirUa ’ 
for ‘illustrious’ is unusual, if notsemibarbarous, in its formation.” 

A sooond tridont of iron stands in front of the Gtopeswara tem¬ 
ple having tho ancient letters in copper 
QopcBWftr tiideiit, ‘ , 

soldered on m relief m the samo way 

ns that at Barahdt, Tho form of tho letters shows tlioni to 
be of the same ago as those at Biirnhht and they are accom¬ 
panied by three or four short inscriptions iu modern Hagri 
cut ill the metal of tho iron shaft.* Three of these are illegible 
or rather appear to he In some other language. Hr, Mill gives a 

‘ Ptiblished Ds No. 2 , pinto IX., Vol V. of theJoiiranl. * During a 

recout visit to (lopeswar X examined these inaoriptions nuJ found them now 
lUtorly Illegible-IS. X. A, 
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translation of tlio fourth, which, thongh it contains many errors, 
is in Sanskrit, Tho opening voi'so is iii the same jnetre as that of 
the B/milii'it iuscriptio 7 i and records that:—“ the illnatrious prince 
Anoka Malla having extended his con<iU€?t5 on all sides, brought 
togetlior {fiiKEre^ humbled or made low) upon tliia holy spot saci'od 
to Mahadova, under the emblem of a pillar, the very sovereigns 
of tho world whom his prowess had overcome ”—and thus 
having re-established ihis same victory, he acquired 

TCj^iUation. It is a pious act to raise up a worthy foe when 
lie has been humbled.” The figures taken from the plate 
gh'cn ill the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society ‘ .show the shape of 
thc-^e tridonta. A portiou. of the older iuscription on that at 
Buj’iiluit has boon translated above and the inscription relating to 
Ant'ka klalla found at B. on the Gopeswar trident can refer 
only to the Aneka hl.illa of the Gopeswar inscriiition for whom 
wc have a date. The older letters corresponding to lliose on 
the BarulitU trident must therefore be considerably earlier than 
tile twelfth century and refer to an older dynasty than the 
Mitllas. 

t 

It was evidently a custom of the hill riijas to erect tridents of 
metal in honor of Shiva as Pasupati. In 
the Ucpfil annals* wo rend that Saiikara- 
dcu’a caused a trisOX or trident of iron to be made which weighed 
a iiiauud, and thU “ lie placed at the northern door of Pasiiputi’s 
temple and dedicated ib to him,” and lliero it remains to tlio pre¬ 
sent day. Prom tho same souice we are able to fix the country 
of this Mnlla B.ija, the invader of Garbwal. The hlalla Rajas of 
Kei-al were descended from Ausu Yarma, who, nccordiiig to the 
Cliitiese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, belonged to the Surajbnnsi family 
of (he LicLcIibavis of Vaisali near Patna. To one of tlietn was 
born a sou Abliaya, and on him the title ‘Malla' or ‘ Wrestler ' 
was bestowed because Ina father waa looking on at a wrestling 
niatcli when tlio news of tho boy’s birth was brought to him. This 
Raja bad two sons—Auanda lUalla, who reigued in Bliaktapnr, 

‘ \\ riglit’e Nep'il, 12s •. tho nonic ‘ is also a faiuilv name of a dyiifiaty 

cl kijigs in the soutliern iJardlha coimtry. ' 


Ktpal triileiifc. 
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aia<l Jaya Dova Malla, who ruled over Patau an<l Kiintipur. Both 
these princes were expelled by a Karnataka (Gianiatio) dynasty and 
lied to TirJnit. Some of the family must hare remained iu Nepal 
for after a fowgenoiatioaa we find that Raja Alalia Dova and Katliya 
Mnllaof Pdbaii fouuded the village of Cliapdgaou and another 
Malla resided in ICantipur. When tlie Karnfttaka dynasty came 
to an end and Nopal wa9 divided amongst a number of petty ThA- 
kiu'i chiefs, the dissolution of authority was pieceded by a i-evolfc 
of the ministers, people and troops at Patau, an event leferrecl to 
the year 1191 A.D. by the local historians, Han-Deva, the Kar- 
ndtaka Raja of tlio time, endeavoured to suppress the revolt in its 
beginning, but ho and lua Kathmandu troops were defeated and 
pursued as far as ThambaWl” and he never afterwards recovered 
possession of Patan. We may therefore reasonably assume that 
the family of Jaya Deva Malla was never extinct at PAtan and 
that the leader in the successful revolt a^inst the intruding Kar- 
nfitakas belonged to the same family and that wo have them again 
in the Garhwiil inscriptions. The grant shows that Aneka Malla 
was a devout Buddhist and the Nep&lese records also state that the 
Mallas were Buddhists. Aneka Malla was the conqueror of Garli- 
wid ajid the sacred Kedar-hh6mi. He found the trident at Gopos- 
war and inscribed on it a record of his prowess. Gopeswar and 
Barahiit would appear to have beeu subject to the same dynasty 
whose principal town was B&rali4t already known, as we have sug¬ 
gested, as the capital city of the kingdom of Brahmapuia visited 
by Hweu Thsang in the seventh century. The sway of the Mal¬ 
las m these paits can only have been of short duration, for with 
the exception of on old c/tabwi-mor masonry platform which formed 
their customs post at Josliimatli and is still known as the Rain- 
ka’s chahiiira,^ they have left neither trace nor tradition behind. 
It may bo noticed also that in this record wo have not the complete¬ 
ness of the older inscriptions either as to form or nmttor. Instead 
of having tho heads of the civil and mihtai’y dopartmenU and the 
chief of the scribes with their names and titles ia full, the subscj i])- 
tion is left Lo the nameless Sendpati and Sendni, officers of an army 
ill tho field. 

*Tii 0 term 'Raifca' or an old tiilo in tlieMalla/awiJy audit? 

bvauclies to tlie preaent day. 
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Oil the reverse of the copper-plate grant to the Blileswar temple 
„ ,, ^ maile by the Katyun Raia Deaata Deva we 

have a conhrmatiOTi of tho deed by \i\i- 
clmlla of the Jijvkula who is described ag conqueror of the ‘ Vijaya 
Yujya,’ the doslroyorof thedemolishedcity of Kantipum aud a dovout 
Buddhist. The grant is dated from Dniii, in the year 1145 Saka, 
coiTe&pouding to 1223 A.D. Now the Nepfd annals tells ns that 
when the Vai.s Thalcur Rajas began to reign there were Rajas in 
every iol or quarter of the town in Lalitpatan;" in Kihitipa]' (Kath¬ 
mandu) thcro were twelve Rajas who wove caiJecl JluniJimulha- 
kula” Buvtlier, it is said that these Thjikuraa left numerous 
Baucfdha tenipies «ifh lands assignefl for their maiotciMncc.” The 
facts, thenamo of the family who conquered Kiintipura and the date 
all Gonohorate the inscription, of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion made by a Galcutta pandit i— 

Trci'nslciiion of the in 8 Gri 2 *tion on the back of a c(XppG)'-'[)lat& in 
the Bidcsvjcir temple in Biii. 

Be thia nusincions. The prmperoiB slate of Bliaranl/j. 


Tlio Bplcmli.j Sirs riilins in liwoii. ctit aticngthcncS by her Tictorfons 
linving embrnced Iho of Tiefory rMplmilcnt ivith lirr precious 

BDarlj,droppii.3frointh6 skulls of hor olcplw„n„o loos, 

Uttic, ona k.ilcl sn.l MW l,y tte opcots 01 1 ,„ „,rio«, yinoiWo only by the 
lor.l of Iicvon, » protccti'Ks siul hcncfoctrcs, of cn-s an,I Bmbman. Her son 
™b fho greet boro o,.J Mug, Kr,',oliuU„, «» must orcdlcnt, and cl),of of all wbo 
b«r «r)„s or cro versoi in tl.u soicuw, a,.,I „.|,o wus oyer ,ucli„o,I t„ fncls „f> 
p,op ,u„I ctaily. By lu. combnt rv.tl, cluphnufs of „ou,y .prooHng l„.k^ 
w. 1 , l„„co sKor.l, _c„a ropes. K,s„,.„,|a, 

pollers v-rfl, the I llutrsss ,l„0„t Susjulu (BuPlMst), „„u 

l.ko tiro on the lotus of tire Jiu,-k«la.. Ifu 

ur,„. 0 „„rkC)l yrlenr, uuj oufitloa the must t„„ ,or4 ,„pro,ue. .mi 

EKOt Irlugof k,us»,lI.o prosperans K,Scl,al|n Dm-a.Ioidof „,e„, uL, lu tjm 
: rrpys frralm ol vlofory), „o„lu,b„,nr..l.e,l .l.o,rl,Leir„,„ 

cily of KSitiinnii, (Knrtlikeyapnio) nml CBfcablmheil oiiv rii.iii- Hm .,.■ i 

r: sn th. 2Z!!^1 
JlliftttiiBarayaim,nDeugaliI]rahinr.na(b.,jigaj«) K 

lu utr„.t of gr„n, is „ couplet of the ilug.. n 

'It may be read Jijaikiila. 
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BO 18 bIic who is adtUctcd toiler duties anil ever Itiithfully devoted to liurlord, 
fo' (inio ia known to have a devouring head” The great king in council with 
liifl pi'iuciiml courtiers , viz — 

Sri YiiliadPevn Ntandallkn, Sri Vadya C'hnndrn Mniidiililca, 

Sri Sri CJia?idrji Deva MaiidwliJca, Sri 3nja Sinha Mauilulika, 

Sri Hnii l!a]a llnuttnBnjn, Sri Jilutln Deva Maiiilnlika, 

Sri Aniladitya llniitta Raju, Sri Valliila Deva Miinila'ika, 

Sri Viniiya Chruulin ilandalilcn, Sri Musa Deva Maiululika, 

Jinving dotoiP’hU'd -with IiIb friends and niimslcrs and veil conaldereil the mat* 
ter ns in duty bound, has given tho aforcflaid gm.nt to tlie logician, tuntrikn, 
couiiBcnor, saintly, forbeariug, priidcnt, rcuoKued lu couipositioiis of pioBo, 
vcisc, nud poetry in Uils age of Ka<i, the poet, coanoisBeur of the purport of 
works (books), skilled in the calcnhition of horoacopca and the liko, the son of 
Nandn, cojiverflnut in augury, and renowned in tlia world. Tiio limits and 
bomidavics thereof being Svahirngadi on the cMt, ns far as Kahiidakota on the 
south, as far ns Tnlakota on the west; and as far ns Ladhdiil on tiro north. 
This spot thus hoimtlKl on tiio four aides, and aitnntpd in tlic Sri Kona Desa 
(corner land), witli the mines, valleys and jungles, t^gctller witli all producta 
thoicof, are given over by me by inciuiB of this grant, auii for its coutiuuauce 
coeval with that of t1ic bun and moon 

( Veiset.') 

All tlie mlglity (princes) who from time to time shnil be born in my race, 
let thorn na well ns other masters of land pieservc this (for ever), Tlic 
donor of lands gains (tli* favours) of Aditya, Varimn, Braiima and Vi'-lma, ns 
also of Sonin, Ilutnsnna, and tlio god holding the trident in his hand. lYhcii 
the lands (posscPBcd by) Dilfpa, Niipa aud Naliinhn have been left beJiinJ, they 
eiiall iicvci accompany any other monarch (on Ills demise). Lauds have been 
bequeathed by various lungs, beginning with S^garn. "Wlioevcr becomes 
limiter of land at nuy tfmo, he reaps the produce thereof. He who receives 
lands as well as ho who grants the same both become iiiCTitorioiis and both 
in lieaven leinalu. Whoso roaumes lands, whether given by liiniself or nuotlier. 
As a filthy worm for sixty thonsand ycais doth pother , 

Whoever steals a gold com, resumes a vlllu, or au inch of ground, 

Shall dwell in hell as long as olfcrings are drowned. 

Ho gift is equal to the grant of land, no wealth equal to gift, 

Ho viitnoB greater than tiutli, nor sin tlinn falsehood’s siillt. 

TIic king, one’s life, strength and gods deserve most to bo legaidcd by nM. 

So long 08 Die possesaor of the place where the lotua loves to exist of the 
auspicious Kriiclmlla deva wniuleis on (Jic earth, bo long may the lotus-abode of 
the chief of tim KirantU* (donriah)—(S'riniof Krdc/jalhtdevas^a j/dvai omi^ya- 
jinipali vi/uirntu blitivi idoat kirdlliras^ nripakumuddkura). 

1 Tlio text of this passage is doubtful aud seems to rend 

* 4 ’ too much, but tho reading to bo preferred seems 
to be tlint given lu tho text. ICirttlca perhaps could refer to liimBclf as lord 
of Kirttlpiira. 
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And long as tlio lov.T a£ stars Rpins oa tlio liead of tlio god holding the 
Pindlcft bow, and Ins dreadftil Waida of lialr aic molstencil by Gniiga’s stream. 

Whnfc was the holder of the Gandiva bow—merely po^iBesHed of valour ? 
What was the sun of Dhaniiii f What ia the lord of wcaltli ? What wbb 
E aniablmdin tlio mighty, nnd whnt was Eiidarpa too before him? No, never 
wei 0 they Bucb, neither in this manner nor in Mint, as tho famed Kracli.iilft, who 
is as n gem on the crowns of all the rulers of earth. 

In beauty he resembled the moon nnd Bntipntl. 

To tlio indigent he wns the linlpu-trcc 

In valour lio avas in r^nnliby like tho gem of Ragliu. 

In the nsacmbingo of all the qualities he was Dfiavnnlpatl. 

In bowniauship he u os n Rnnia or Blifslimn himself. 

In justice he was na if born of Dliarmn. 

Kiachalla was a destroyer of Ilia elephantine enemies In tho Kallynga 

Let our allies, abiding In firm ninity, incot with prosperity, 

And let tlio iiilers of cnith govern her with instico througliout tho year. 

Let the four nrtiolcB of polity remain steady with you as n now-married 
briilo. 

And let the god having tho aomi-bow as a gem on Ills crest confer good 
fortune on manlcind Dated 1145 of the year of the Sikti Icing, tlio 2nd day of 
tliew-ftning innon of Pausha,Monday, a^terisni of Pnehya. Tho moon in Cancer, 
and the sun in Sngittnriua • ami Saturn following him t Mars lo Yiigo , Jnpilcr 
and Morenry in Scorpio, Venus in AqiiariiiB j tho ascending node In Aries; 
and tiiQ desccnilmg node in snutli-eaBt, Written in the prosperous city near 
Dulii. Welfare to all worlda I 

This inscription throws valuable light on the period to which 
it relates. KtichaUa was a member of tho Jina family who 
belonged to tlie hill Rajput laoo .tiid wbo coiiqucicd and held the 
town of Kfintipura in Nepal. He was a devout Buddhist, ns the 
name of hii5 family would alone show» the word ‘ jind! being a 
generic term applied to a Buddha or chief saint of the Bauddha 
sect iti the same manner as to a Jaina saint j still he was liberal 
enough, as Buddhists generally were, to confirm the grant to the 
temple of the local deity Biilesvar. The names of the Mnndalikas 
or local chiefs contaivi those of two Riwat Kajas evidently of the 
same clan tas the chief of Domkob, and the names Jihala and Jaya 
may be compared^ with the names of the JCImsiya Hajas Jlihala 
and Jaya. It is worthy of note that three of the MaiidaliUas 
have the [tribalj affix Chandra, the same as that homo by Som. 
Chand’s family. It would also appear that tho Tantras, those 
marvellous combinations of the ritual of the worship of the fenialo 
eneigies, necromancy and mysticism, were held in high repute. 



OF THE NOnTn-WESTKnN pnoviNCEs. olO 

The donee is praised for his skill in these matteis and his profi¬ 
ciency in literature in general. The identification, iji the veiae, 
of Krdclialla -with the chief of the Kiniutis has a shade of doubt 
about it owing to the error in the copy which prevents its being 
made a subject of speculation. The identification, however, is 
neither impossible nor improbable. DiUu is a district in the 
west of Nepal and was in the last century the scat of an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom. 

At the outbreak of the revolution the surviving members of 

the Chand family retired to the Mai or 

Clmmlrestoration. nr i .n 

MalflS as the present Tarai was then called. 
■When wearied with the new order of things the people resolved 
on obtaining a king to riilo over tliein, Bira Chand was put 
forward by one Saun Kharayat as a relative of Soiisar Chand. 
The exiled Brahmans and BajpAts and all who wore dissatisfied 
with the rule of the Bawats and Maudalikas rallied round the 
young Cliaud and joined him in an attack upon Kali Kumnon in 
which they were completely successful. Tlio Kliasij'a Raja 
SonpAl was slain and Bira established himself at Champfuvat. 
He is said to have rearranged the relations of the Maras and 
PhartiyMs and to have recalled the Joshis to office as a reward 
for the aid that they gave in his restoration. Prom Bira to 
Garur Gyftn Chand the local traditions throw no light on the 
history of tlie country and mei-ely furnish a bare list of names 
and the single remark that Tiiloki Chand annexed ClihalchJita to 
Kumnon and built a fort at Bhim Tdl to protect the frontiers 
towards J?ivli and Bdrahmamlnl, where the Kdthis and Katyiiris 
still held independent sway. Wo have collected some forty in¬ 
scriptions relating to this period, but in some of them the dates 
are wanting and in others the names, whilst the barbarous Sans¬ 
krit in which they are written and the numerous lacunco render 
them of little service to our purpose, They consist chiefly of 
inscriptions on temples and wells and rest-houses, but from them 
the following facts may be gathered. A branch of the Katyuri ' 
dynasty still ruled in the DJinpur paiganali and their capital was 
at Baijimth (Vaidyamith) still called Karttikeyapura in the in¬ 
scriptions. Two of these of considerable length are found on a 
dhdra or masonry well much worn, however, by the trickling of 
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water over the fitones on which they are inscribed. They furnish 
us witli the names Uday.apnla Deva, Charnuapula Deva, and frag¬ 
ments of other names record the grants of certain quantities of 
gram from Cliaiidoli and other villages for the service of tho 
toniplo of Vaidyanath. The names Agapara Dova, Jlmkiitiia 
(Ijkiitha) Deva and Mahlpala may also be read^ but the date has 
unfortunately been obliterated. A copper-plate m the possession 
of Haiidatta Tripitht of IJarimthaiik in Patti Talla KatyLir re¬ 
cords the grant by India Deva Rajb.ir in tho year 1202 A.D, of 
certain lands which were registered before Badiimith, tho temple 
of that name at Bageswar. Rajbiir was tlie name given to the 
heiv-appaicnt amongst tho Katydns, On an imago of Vislmu iu 
one of the old teinplas at Baijiiath occur tho names Sri Jalifila, sou 
of Tliaupiilaj and in another temple tho words “ tho Rawal of 
ICakarnhi’' with the date 1400 A.D, and again on an imago of 
GanesUa, the name ICaduiu Paraslyo with the date 1322 A.D., 
and the date 1203 A.D. also occurs elsewhere. From tliose 
iiiscviptions wo may infer that tho valley continued to be inlia- 
bifced during tho period and that tho Katyui-is &tiU resided there. 
Another branch of the same family occupied Dwtiva and held 
possession of the valley of tho Uamganga. Wo have an inscrip¬ 
tion from the tomple of Groril near Ganai dated in 1219 A.D. 
apparently imscrlbed by ooe Tliapuwa RAwat. On the Dunagiri 
hiU above Dwara tkere is another dated in 1181 A.D., and in 
Dwara itself one of Anauta Piila Deva on the imago of KuHka 
dated in 1122 A.D. Another inscription on a naiUa or well at 
Dwara recoids its construction in 1214 A.D, by Asadliata Tripathi. 
Beyond these few dates and names the inscriptions coUectod afford 
no infoimation, and they are given hero merely in the hope that 
future researches may throw some light on what is at pi’esent an 
unconnected series of dates and doubtful names. 

On turning to the "Musalmftu historians we find very little more 
i . assistance, foi their geography is so vague 

regardiugcountnes With which they liacl littlo 
inteiGoiiise that it is often difficult to discover what is intended. 
Tho earliest express mention of Kumaon that we have boen able 
to disGovov is given by Yahya bin Ahiniul,^ who records that when 
‘ Do^vboji'b Elliotj IV., 16: VI., 229. 
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Kl.aigu, the Kateliiii chief who nuirtleied Sayyid hluhamniad of 
Durlaiiii, fled before the aims of Sultan Fu’oz Tiiglilak in loSO A D, 
be took lefugo in the inoiiutainsof Kumaoa in the countiy of the 
MnlitaSj wlio were attacked and defeated by the Sultan The Dams 
]\IalitaR probably refers to the ATcwatis who occupied the Tartii 
along the foot of the Kumaou hills. The atintial rakls of tlic Musal- 
niAii governors against the Hindus of Katehir must have sometimes 
hioiight both paitioa in contact with the hill-tribes, but of this 
Jutlo lerord remniusA The same wiiter relates- that in HlS A.D. 
JCliizr K-lnln sent a considerable foi’co acioss the Ganges to invade 
Katoliir and chastise the lebel Raja Hari Sjngh. The latter after 
nn ineffectual resistance fled towards the mountains of Kuinaon, 
puisiied by twenty thousand horse, who crossed the Hahcb (Riim- 
gangn) and ffllowed the enomy into the mountains. Hari Singh 
pressed forward toward.s the snows and on the fifth day the royal 
forces, cli.shoarlened by the diffioultics of the country, retired after 
liaving secured gieat spoil. It is also recorded'* that m I'lSi A.D. 
.Saj’yid Miib.irak Shah |miceecloJ to Katolur and on reaching tho 
sffango? was met by Hari Singh, who jiaid Ids lospects. Tlie royal 
nriny then crossed thoGanges and, liaving chastised the recusants of 
the ncighbouiliood, proceeded to the hills of Kamaon. There they 
.stayed for a iiino, ainl when the weather became hot inarched home- 
waid.s by tlie banks of the Raheb From these casual notice.?, 
however, we may gather that the Iliudiis of ICatehir'* wcie grachi” 
ally giving way before the Miisalninns and pressing back toward.? 
tho hills must have encroached upon the posses.sions of tho hill- 
men. 

I'liis suggestion is suppoitod by the statement in Ihe local 

, ^ tiaditions which infoiiiis us that at this 

■Gnrui Gyjii Chnnd. . , , . , i • i 

tune the plains bad entiivly passctl away 

from tlic Chanda, and that Gj'aii Chainl on his accession to the 

throno deemed it to ho hia Rist duty to piocecd lo Dchli and to 

petition the Einpeior for the giant of the tract along the foot 

of the hills which had of old belonged to the ICafcyiiri Rajas. He 

was received witii much honor and, being ponnitted to accmiipany 

the Empoior wliilst him ling, was one day fortunate enough to shoot 

‘ Poi- tin ncooiinfc nf fheso rnnl«, Rce Hio Iiiiilnry of Hie Enveilly Dlntrict in 
ftaj^,V,C40 r, 50 . ’ Nri«-rcaCricieJ 

ft) till) tract lying between the Knoigftngn, Sitnia nnii Klinnnul. nveia. 

(••i 
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fi large birJ 'which ho saw flj’iog away •with somel.iiiig iii iis talons. 
The bird proved to be a vulture, the guriir or (fariulu,, tho biic^ 
and cavriei' of V islinn, wliicli had been cariyiiig aivay a groat snake. 
The Emperor was so I'leascd with the llaj.i s skill that lio not only 
giaiitcal lii) petition to have aiul lU hold tbe land lying along the 
foor of tlio lulls as fat as the Ganges, bnbdiiected Irim henecfoith 
to assuiao tho name ofOainr Gyan ChaDtl. The Raja lotnincd to 
Kiunaon and took possession of tlie pre.scnt Blidbar and Taiili. 
Aa this Raja reigned from 1374 to 1119 A.D. be may have mot 
either Malimiul Tughlak when he came on a himting expedition 
to the foot of the hills in 14*10 or 1413, or Daiilat Khan Lodi, who 
paid a hiirnUu’ vr*i»(i m tlie following yeai Htiwevei tliis may bo, 
tlie ^radliawa-ke-oial, couespondiiig to the TallaJes Bhabai, was 
shortly afteiwarfls belied and occu|mo» 1 by the iliisaliiiau governor 
of Sainlihal, Gyiiii Oliaiul despaUlivd a hirce against tlm jntriidei.s 
under liis favouiite officer Nalu Katliiiyat, who cxpolloil the Mirsal- 
maus and rccoveiod the euiiie liart. Gyan Ohaiul locogmuud the 
seivices of Nalit by pre.st>iiting him witli a dre.ss of lionor ylanunjn 
a/ropo) and awnftd confeiiing on linn the possession ofsevuial vil¬ 
lages ill the Bhabar and twelve jfjtilas of luml in Dhyauirau in 
teniue of rot,^ besides carving a tablet to be iuaenbed and set up lu 
Nalu’g own {thdl) village of KapraoU comummoiatuig hid success 
Scad ability in the cami>aigu agsnnst the Mlechchlms, 


Tliesc unusual honors gave offence to one Jas-a of Kamlekli, a 
favorite seivaut of tho Baja, and ho took moans to jioisou the mind 

Hcrrit 01 Kolo. 'n>« «'»t 

sequence was that Nalu was urdcvoil to pio- 

eeed 1o the Bhilbar and reside ihcno as governor Tho climate 
was thou as imw iimhuious in the eUimue and inifit for a pioluugcd 
TcsHleiioo, and Naln v,i(!i.>iit pLifthiw on Im dt'ess of honor rosolvod 
lo s^'ok an interview with Urn Raja and pioUbt against his being 
bent to the Mai. Jussa saw liini coming and told the Baja Lliat 
Buhl Wlls ititent.Eon.illy disrespectful in eomiiig to the iiiteiviow 


hlliot, IV , jr, 41 . *Tlicterni ‘jo/’ \va<\ appliodto land 

gi-uiitm ti.c ilic-mmilK-sof pmons ivlio ha 1 jKri.la.l ill |U8 r, rvioe, 

imil ' Ilia 'Mvui m a living m.in was IiuM to the Am.’h nninmii tli it the 

rt lilt-gT.tut uf 111'jot'-wm coi|..!(ltriilmit oj t3>e JjHjioHriJ/lG 
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without permission and witlioiifc wcaiiiig the diess that had been 
given iiiin and so arousud tlie Raja’s anger that an tuuUcnce ^v{^s 
Tofused and Nalii waa sent aAVfiy in disgrace. His Avife, a Mara 
lady of Sii'inola, thereon sent her two sons S&ju and Barn to induce 
their undo, the chief of tho Maias at Cliamjjmvat, to make peace 
between Naln and tho Raja, but the lads missed their way and 
foil into the liands of Jassa, who induced tho Raja to believe that 
they had arrived witli the intention of murdering him. The Raja 
ordered tlio boys to be thrown into prison and there blinded them. 
When news of this event came to Halo’s oars he roused the Mar,is 
througliout the country and attacking tho Raja, captured Jassa, 
svKom ho slow. Ho then .sached Jassa’a village ciud fort of Kaui- 
lelch, the ruins of Avhicli oxist to the present day. Tlie Raja was 
spared hy tho conqucior but ill ic«piited their generosity by caus¬ 
ing the death of Halo, some time afterwards. This episode of 
Nalii shows that the rivalry of tlie several factions Lad not dimi- 
nidied auJ tliat it was dangerous for evon tins Raja to offend tlie 
chiefs of the partie.'i. Gyaii Ohand died in l-ilO A.D. after a reign 
of 45 years and AVtis sncceodod for a few mouths by his son Hariliar 
Cliand, It is now tune that we should take some notice of Garh.- 
witl and tiio Dun 


Gai'liwiil and the Dfm have no written history of their oAvn and 
tho traditions preservoil regaiding them arc of the most meagie and 
unsatisfactory nature. Wo have been able to gatlior little more 
ISurly iilstory of Gatli- than a list of iiauies witli a fcAV dates for the 
v'fll !uul tlio I)iiii. cailior history of Gavlnviil. The oastem 

Di'in appears to have been .settled at a very early period, at least 
that portion of it which adjoins the Tihri frontier near Tapnbaii. 
All along tho foot of the inner range westwards are tiaces of Ban- 
jdra colonies and the namc!> Ranjiirawila, Ratelipur Tdnda and the 
like must doubtless be referied to them, Until we come to the later 
Musalman historians we have nothing to say about this tract, and 
even then tho information is scant and iiniutorestiiig. Garhwal from 
an early period would seem to have been broken up into numerous 
pettybtatesi WeTmve^een that theMolU Raj^ Aneka Malia visitecT 
Gopeswar and Biiraliafc in 1191 A.D., and in 1209 A.D. SonapAh;^ 


* IIo WAS tlifi niiitli Rnjn. before Ajai PAla, bat the original of bis insotip. 
tion Is nob fuvtliconilug, doe could my iiifonunDt, a llmlimau o£ Snimgnr, tell 
mo where it vas to he fcuiid 
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^vas r.aja. of ilic Bhdans valley, but bow far bis authority 
exLoijdcd js not known. AJaipnla ti-ansferioJ tbe seat of goveni- 
meiit from Ghauaimi- to Ucwalsarh in the fourtcontli century anc^ 
is hckl to bo the fiibt who atteiiiptcil to bring tbe scattorcd Ktiites 
“ under one uinhtella.” Much cifor has ari-jen from afisuming that 
the name ' Siwaltks ' u-.giI by tlio Md-^alinaii liwioiimis mast ucces- 
sariiy lofei' to the outer range of die Dun which separates it tiom 
tlie plains, and a brief con-^nlevatiou of its sigiuficaiioii in the earlier 
histories will not be out uf place bere. 

Tiro iiniiic SiwiUik bills seems to have been assigned to diffev- 
enb tracts at ditfoiGut times by the Mnsahmin liistoiians. AVo 
lertin that ill 1119 A.D. Biiludini hiult the 
Siwaiik hiiiE, ijtj the fSiwiilik liills, in the 

vicinity of Bora, which loiuls ua to about sixty miles noith-west of 
Ajmer. One of the results of the defeat aud death of Biitlni uj was 
tliat his " capital Ajunr and fdl the Siwidik hills, Hunsi, ftar.suti and 
other districts ” fell into the hands of the Mnsalmuns (11[)2 A.D ) 
The fort of "Alandvtr f Jodpiir) in the Siwidik lulls was captured 
by ShainsiuUlm in 1227 A.D.,and in 1225 we dnd IJlngh Klniri: 
hastening to Hiiusi in order to a^.seiiihle the forcoa uf the SiwfiUIc 
hills that were under his orders and lefit the aimy of Mewiit and 
thGlCoh-p[iya(hilU), Heie Ihe name is clojuly applied to the Ai’a- 
valli langG ami Ivoli-piiya to the foot of the hills tow’.aids the Hi- 
nnilaya. Sboitly afterwards wu hear of Ulugh IChfm ravaging 
“the villages in the diatiici of Hariaua, the SiwAUk bilks and Ba- 
yAna,” a .stateineut which fuithoi coiroboiatcs our determination of 
the hills soutli-west of Delili as the tract at this tiino indicated^ 
The first mention of the Siwahk hills in connectimi^with tlic Dun 
13 m Tiuiiir s account* of his camiiaign in India. He fought seve- 
lal balUeri near Hardwiii® and the CliAudi 
Iiiiiui, 13 s A.D. hill and then invaded the countiy of Eaja 

Bahi iiz which lay in a valley between the Ganges and the Jiiiniia. 
AftercioMing llio Ganges from the Bijiior district, Tiiiuir nnrclied 
‘ sevcnal l:os’ and then halted. The following day ho inaioliod .six 
Icos, and whilst resting during the heat of the day heaid that an 
iniineiLso number of liuuhis had collected in tlio Siiviilik hills. 


‘ ^lo^M>oll^ niiiot, II., 97fl, 2S7, ass, .17.I. ^ in., 

^ For !=<iine iiccoiint.of iIwrc liiitUr&, rcc Hnis, II,S46 liahn'i;; ih snbaeiiuenUy 
Eflicl Lo be infeiiur iii rank imil power to Kutm Sen, Ilaja ol Sirnioi'. 
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When lie veoeivcd this information he gave ordoia fur liia entiie 
foiocs to pioceed at once towards the Siwnliks, IMaichiiin- durinf^ 
tlic same cvemug aiicl night, the tioops accomplished five ko8 and 
encamped in the hills. Kero Titimr hold a conned of wav and 
having' disposed of tho ohjcctions of those who wished to dissuade 
him from his piiv])oso, despatched a body of liorse to call in the 
detachments that had boon sent to plmidoi- the towns along the 
Jumna and directed evoiy one to piepajo for the cxpeditiofi. The 
troops from the Jumna joined the head-qimrteis next day and on 
the following day'^ all inaiched towaida the fciiwaiiks. Tiie distance 
travelled from tho Ganuca mid the dp.sciiption given of the country 
point to tho Moliim pass as tlio route taken by Titnui in Ida inva¬ 
sion of the Diin. Tiinfir himself infovnns us that from his iiiqiuiios 
he learned that tho people of Hiiidubtnu computed this mountain 
I'ogion at one and a quarter lakh and that it had nariow and 
strong valleys. “In one of these valley's (</«r>a) wn.s a lidi named 
Babn'jij, tlie number of whose forces and whose lofty, nigged, nnrrow 
and strong position made him snpciior to all the chiefs of the liills 
and, indoGd, of most of Hiiidii.stAn At the present time especially 
he, having heard of my approach, had done his best to strengthen 
Ijis position and nil the malignant rdis of the country had gather¬ 
ed aiomnl him. Proud of the number of his men and soldiers, the 
height of bis detrm and abode, ho stood firm, resolved upon fight¬ 
ing.” Having mnishallcd his army and directed the drams to be 
beaten and the instruments to be aoiiudcd ns it appionclied the 
valley Tinuirpi'ooeodod to tlic moutli of the Um-i% where he alighted 
from his horse and sent on hia officers and men. “ They all 
dismoiniled and girding up their loins inaiched forward to the 
conflict full of iGsohilion and courage. The demon-like Hindus 
weie lurking in places of ambush and attacked my suldieis, but 
these retaliated with showers of airows and fulling upon them with 
the sword forced their way into the valley. Thcie they closed 
with them and fighting most bravoly they slaughtered the enemy 
willi sword, kiiifo and dagger” The Hindus fled, some hid thein- 
selvo.i in holes and caves and others were taken prisoners. An im¬ 
mense spoil in money, goods, cows, buffaloes, women and children 
fell into thelumds of tho victors, who returned to their former en¬ 
campment tho same night. The nesit day they marched about 



himj:i.ayan uisthicts 




five ^os to Bahrah and thence* tlio following day, to Sai'sawali. 
Timur can haiJly have ])enetratcil bo 3 'oiid the head of the jiass 
near Sljorcpnr, where ti.adition places an ohl town anti foi t, and cor- 
tainly not farther than Kiligaili (Kanlsirarli), which was the capital 
ill 1054 A D., or K.iwnda, the old capital on the Nhgsidli hill some 
fivo miles sontli-ea.st of Dc-lua. The name Hiudiz occurs in Mii- 
salinaii histoi'ies f<ir Haidat or Hciiidalta and the ntmie Lahritz 
may well stand foi Bialinnlat, and was probably that of some local 
chiot like the name ChhdtaiUmj which occurs hcieaftcr and noi- 
tliei of which are found m the Garlnvnl lists. Local tradition 
as'igns to a Usuii [Caimivati and Abju ICauwar several w'orks in the 
llun of ancient d.itc ami ainong.st them the Rajpur canal, Their 
pal.ice Wiis at Nannrla,^ ami to tlioni fiio assignctl what were then 
iniportaiit villages, y/3., Ajabpiir, Karnapiir, Kaulagliar, Kyurlculi, 
Bhatbir and Bliogpur Otiici'towns tliat have a reputation for an 
existence of .it least two bundled years are Babaiispur, Prithipnr, 
Kalyanpnr, Nagal, Pwijpnr, Bliagwantpnr and Tliaiio. Pritliipur 
especially contains rGin.iins of a fort, toniples and aati mominient.g 
betolcemng former iinportaoce and is said to have been the resulciice 
of Oharula or Jhanda Miyan, 


Gailnvnl IJajri*?. 


Oil a prcvioii.s page we have given a list of the Garhwid Rajas 
and the date.s winch wo have been able to 
assign to them fioin existing recorda. The 
earliest vrign thus dated is that of itan Sab, of whom we possess 
a grant iusciibeil in 1547 A D, The local traditions say that Ajaya 
Piil was the first_toIeavethe fiimily home m Oliamlpuv ami Rrittle 
in Dewalgaih, whence the capital was tiansferred to Srinagar by 
Malupati Siih, of whom we have an inscription on the monaster}' of 
iCeslio Rai in Srinngnr itself dated in 1625 A D. deiier.al Ctinuiiig- 
hain^ assigns the foundlDg of dliandpiir to the year 1150 A.D, and 


the foiniding of Snnagar to 1358 A.D. Other local accounts place 
Aj.aiya Pdia in 1359, 1376 and 1389 A.D. Taking the date 1358 
as having cjuite ns much authority as any of the other three we 
have fourteen reigns betivenii him .and Man Sab and 139 years, 
and deducting fifteen years for the concludmg portion of Ajai- 
y.T. Pfita’s reign and the oponing years of Man SAli's reign we have 
an average of twelve years for each reign, a fair result for the timo 


‘ Williniiii' Memoir, 94 . »Anc. Gcogh., p. aeo. 
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anti country. Up to tho time of AjaiyaPiila, Gailiwill was divided 
amongst <a number of petty Tlajas. Evoiy glen or lull, as foiineily 
was the case in the highlands of Scotland, was subject to its own 
chiefs who have left no record behind except the moss-covered walls 
of their strongholds. And all hough Ajaya Pula is credited wjth 
having reduced fifty-two of these petty chiefs under his own lule, 
we may well suppose that he was only thofiist of Ins line to aim at 
more than a local supremacy, and that to his succe.ssors is dtio 
the extension of the Garliwsil i)o\voi over tlio Diiu, Bisalnr and the 
tiaob now Iciiowii as Tihri or foieign Garliwal. Indeed, Mahinati 
Sail, l liG founder of Srinagar , is often sa id to be the fii.st Rd ia 
of the li ne who attai iiod to any real inde pendence. It is not 
tlieiofore necessary that the Bahruz or Brahnidat of Tiimii’s 
narrative should have any connection with the hue of Gailiwiil 
Eajas, We have a grant of Dulailim Siih dated in 1580 A.I)., and 
ho was the immediate predecessor of Mahijiati )Snh, and from 
hi.s time the dates are ascertained by the aid of contemporary 
records 

Wo shall now return to the Gbauds of ICi'ili Knmaon, Udyiin 
Udyiin Chami, 1420—21 Cliaud siicceeded'Iiis father Hariliariu 1420 
AD., and impressed with tho lieinonsness 
of Ills graiid-fiuhor's Climes sought every oppoitiimty to appease 
tho wrath of tho gods. Ho resloied the great temple of Balc-swar 
dedicated to Mahiieleo and invited a Gujuithi Brahman to conse- 
crato it, whose descendants aftorwaids helped to people the new 
capital at Almora. He also lemitteil a full yeai's clues fioin tlio 
land and relieved the poor wlionever they came before Ijim. Not 
satisfied with this, ho set his troops m motion and captured suc¬ 
cessively the foits held by the Padyar Raja of Oliaiigatklin, tho 
llaja of Mahryfiri and the Baja of Bisand His possessions there- 
fore extended from the Saiju on the umth to tlic Taiiii on the 
south and from tho Kali westwards to tlio Kosi and Siiwal, To the 
north of the Satju lay the estates ol thoMnnkoti Piaja of Gangnli, 
and the Mahiiraja of Dbti held Sha, Sor, Aslcct and tlie Bliotiya 
valleys of JuhAr and Dtirma.^ Tlie Raja of Jumla ruled over Byims 
and Chaudfins, and Katyuri Kajas were established in Katyur, 
Syunara and Lakbaiipur of PAH. A KAthi Rajput still held Phal- 
dakot and a Khasiya family ruled in Rdmgdr and Kota UdyAa 
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Chanel reigned only one year and was succeeded by his son Abma' 
and graiidaon Eaii, oach of whom roigned but one year. 

VLkratna Chand succeeded bis fatlior H<an in. 1423 AD. and 
Vikminn Clmnd, 1423— Carried out the restoialion of tlie Dsile.swar 
1437 A.D. temple commenced by Udydn C'hand Tho 

same grant that iccoids the devotion by the Katydils to that temple 
ami tile confirmation by Ivincli.dla Deva boars a further lecord that 
in 1345 Scika, corresponding to 1423 A.D., Yiki’cama Clmnd con- 
fiimed the giants of his predecessors. The record is brieC and 
may be thus translated.— 

Inacyiption o» the litilcswar eopper-plate grant. 

Om il; be auspicious. lu ttie Snlift year 1345, on tho limai'dayoi 
■Vishnu of the brifflit foitnis^ht, in the asterism of Devn, in the uionth of Athfir- 
fin, in the clay of Vishnu’s repcjse (ani/'we) in the nortlj. Tho lord of earth 
and ffcm of crowns, observant of avow ,lmLli given the land in * * Chain piwat 
hi the district called Kuimn to EnnjeB'iinima Drahniin atkI Wilyaseii ■“ * " Tlio 
lord of the earth ‘VikYiMna Chan'lra iaatirue Kalpa-druma, wIkibc Bwovd Uiva 
brought a train of the inters of men into his Btrvice, wlio has bestowed all tlio 
lands given by KrochaV.a on the indigent and is TLsoived to np.nr the mini ns 
liari delivered the earth from the abode of sii'koR (the srn) TIiu ^ritncHses hero 
arc hiaJlm, Hejyala, I'lirLho, Vishnu, Jadnmadgnni, Vlra Sighii Gaiibljari, and 
Jailii Batliyiil. Wiiitm in the Patauvfiii^ office by liiidia Sarruana. May it bo 
veil, llmchu * ''' UanipRUtani made this decil. 

The date agrees witli that assigned to Vikrama Chandra in tho 
lists,and it would appear that lie carried out tlie intentions of Udytin 
Chand in regard lo Btileswar wliicli was midertakcn in expiation of 
the on me coratuvUetl by Gy."vu Gbaud. Wo bavo aiiotbei grant of this 
prince assigning a village to KuloinaniPiinde in 1124 A. D.* Towards 
the close of his reigu be neglected the adait's of tlie state and gave an 
opportunity to his nephew Bbaiati to raise the siaiulard of revolt 
and draw to liunsolf the Klui.stym population. Tho leader of Iho 
Khasiyas was one ^illior, anian of bold and dcteimined charactei', who 
expelled Viknuna Clmnd and raised Bhurati Ohaiul to the throne, 
and received the village of llalasgaon in reward fui his services. 

Bbiiiati Chand must himself have been a man of considciablo 
EInrnti Clianil, 1437— cliaiacCer, for diiiing hi.s .short I'eigii 

he continued the senes of encroachniciUs 

^ Tiie e^i^teiice of fcliiB wonl Bhowtf*aii imitation of Miiliaiiunadan procccliiro 
which inOicatLS a more intimatu connection with khc jilnins than tlio iccoi'<1h 
disclose. Tho word for oflice, 'c/idrai/id^’ would also justify a siiniiar icnnirk. 
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which GyJiu Chaud commenced and which ended in the consolida¬ 
tion of the entire province under the Ghand rule. The Rainlca 
Raja of Doti of tlie Malla family had for generations been acknow¬ 
ledged as suzerain of tho Kali Kumaon district, and a younger 
branch of the same family with the title of Bam Siilu^ hold almost 
independent control of Sira and Sor on the left bank of the Sarju. 
It was against them that Bhdrati Chaud first diiecfced hia arms. 
Raised to power, as it were, by the popular will, he was enabled to 
collect a large and serviceable body of followers with whom he 
invaded Doti every year and, fixing liis camp at a place called 
Bali Cfiaukiir, conducted plundering operations over all the neigh¬ 
bouring territory. Never befoi\s had a Kumaoni force remained 
so long in tho field, and the soldiery unable to return to their 
homes contracted temporaiy alliances ivitli the women of tho 
place, a practice formerly unknown and hitherto deemed contrary 
to the usages of the Hindus Those women were called Kha- 
takw/iU and eventually gave rise to a separate caste and to such 
a degradation of the inilitaTy caste in Hindu eyes that the hill 
RajpiU is now considered a mere Khnsiya though he may havo 
been descended from settleis from the plains of pure lineage, 
When tho war bad lasted for twelve yoai^, Ratan Ghand, the sou 
of Bh^rati Ghand, who had been loft in charge of KAli Kumaou, 
having received aid from the Raja of Katelur, eolleotcd a largo 
rciuforccmcut and joined his father in time to take part in a general 
action in which the Eainka Raja was defeated. Doti was plunder¬ 
ed and the Rainka agreed to relinquish all pretensions to any 
claim over the Ghand possessions. Bharati Ghand was so pleased 
with his son’s energy and valour that he gave him pargana Ghau- 
garkha as an appanage in wi^and eventually abdicated in liia 
favor in 1450 A.D. There is a deed of this prince in the Almora 
archives recording a grant of land to one Ramalcantli Kulcta in 
1445 A.D. Bhiu'abi Ghand died in 1461 A.D. 

Ratan Ghand sueccoded his father under very favorable con* 
Patau CImnd, 1460 — ditions. He found the little o'dj of Kdli 
Kumoon respected by its neighboius, and 


1488 A.D. 


* Tlio tonn MallaSiUl was pfivai tothcaniiior meniberaof the reigning family 
in Doti, tlie Jitflfl of irluch was known as Wio Hainkjiiliiija, and ho fliloii'Cil tho 
petty princcB who paid him trlbnU; to biar the tUic of It'ja. Thus tho OliauilB 
wt re Rajiia of Clmiiijiilwat and caUed tlieir fortrcsi Raj'buu,j;o, bnfi allowed no ouo 
Aubrdiiiatc to thorn to call thcmaelrca Raja. ^ fico p.igo { fuoiuoie. 
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believing that much of this good forlune was due to the protecting 
powoi of tho groat deity of Jageswar, he, whilo visiting his fief of 
Chaugarkha, paid his dovotions at the temple and oudowod it with 
gevoral villages. Ho thou made a tour through the outlying pattis 
of his fdj and formed a settlement with the resident cultivators 
and so arranged Ids affairs that, it is said, the first real attempt at 
administration sliould date from bia reignd His father died in 
1461 A. D., and about this timo the Rninka "Raja again made an 
effort to reassert his supremacy over Kali Kuraaon. Ratan Chand, 
however, was prepared for the emergency and assembling an over¬ 
whelming force invaded Ooti. The reigning Raja ^Yas Naga Mcalla, 
who had overthrown tho Stihi dynasty, and the followers of tho old 
family who had fled for protection to OhampAwat now assisted the 
invaders. Eatan Chaud defeated and slew Eiiga Malla in battle 
and restored tlie country to the Sdhi Eajn. Taldng advantage of 
is iDosition ho penetrated as far as Jmnla, Bujtin* and Thul, then 
held by Jagarnnth Bliat, Kharlm Singh ITuhara and Shor Singh 
Muliara respectively, and compelled each of them to tender his sub¬ 
mission and agree to pay an anniral tribute of one pod of music, a bow, 
a quiver full of arrows, a hawk and a horse to the Raja of Kali 
Kumaon. This arrangement was fnithfixJJy eavried out until tho 
absorption of tliose states by tho Qorkhtils in the middle of tho 
eighteenth century. On returaing from Doti, Ratan Chand inva¬ 
ded Sor, tlien held by the Bam Raja of tho Boti family, residiuo- iu 
ITdcpur near Pithoragarh and also at Eilorkot in tho cold weather. 
Eatan G’liand was again successfal and Sor was for a time annexed 
to Kdli Kumaon. 


The Dofci family give tbo following pedigree which will be of 

Pedigree of tho Doti fa- ^^0 for couipanson with Other sources of 
mily nnd Ihoir bianclies, information. 


Pedigree of die Doti family. 


1 . Saliriiheim deva. 

S. SliiLktivl^hnna deVR. 

3, Uiiuvai'iiia devR. 

4, Bii ]3ialiiiin. deva 

5, Viijin dovR. 


C, VikiaoifldityadoTo. 

7. Dbaniip&la dcra. 

8. NiInpnU dcva. 

9. Muujurdj i devn. 

10. Dboja dura. 


>t. SamiUASiiihadcva. 

12, ilalmla dern. 

1.1. Sdraitgya cleVR. 

14. Witkulii dovn. 

15. Jai SiJiha devn. 


* «..iuua iVilUWJJ us 


JKatRJi ( linnd mhodiicccl IhenreRnjput xu,jL:i.i-i.iuiva 

Doll, bium i, Deojta, I'uiclmiii, Padorii and Cliardl. * Tho nainrVne 

the J()llcwiii« JiajiiB of UnjttD are «cmded Siiigh, RciKhundik 

j,?"'.?’iJsir'" su'gb, ivho 
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Pedigree of the Doti family —(concluded.) 


10. Aiiijnla (lovn. 

17. Viilyiirfija (lova. 

18 I’litliivi-Hvar dcjvn. 

19. CluinopSla dcva. 

20. Asaiiti ilcva. 

El. Brl'.anti 

22 . Kiitfii Ma([a (leva. 

23. Siiilia Afalla (leva, 

24. Pliaiii Malla (leva. 

26 . Nipht Mnlladuvn, 
Sfl. Nilaya Eai (leva. 

27. Vaji'abiihii (leva. 

28. Gauiaiigii dovii. 


SO. Sijii Malta dcra. 
so. Ilriij deva. 

Si Nilra] (leva, 

32. Fliftlak Silrijadeva. 
3.^. rithiyaiilja dova. 

31. l)lii(i) (lota. 

36. Eiafini deva. 

SO. 'J’l'iliikpnld (luvn. 

37. Nuaiijiiim deva, 

38. >iui!a Malla deva 
30. A]]ima Sain. 

4(1. Dhnpati Sahi. 

41. llarl Sabi 


42 Rama Salil. 

43. Pabar Silil. 

44, Riidia Sfilii, 

46. Vlkrama S.ilii, 

■IG. Miiiidlidta Silii. 

47, J?aKlimiatli Sdln. 
48 IXaii Sain. 

49, Erishna .Sdlii. 

69, Dipa Siihi. 

61. Vialuiii Sail!. 

02. Piadlpa Siihi. 

63. IlansiidliTaja Salii. 


The Sahi dynasty are descendants of A.ijnim iSnlii, who was a 
Contemporary of Uatan Oliaiid, For the Ashot pedigree we have a 
list from the present Eajbar of Askot rocounting liia do,scent in 
221 gonoratioiis from Sri Uttapaiiuapatxa, the foimdor of the solar 
dynasty, through Brahma^ Mrachi (sic), Kasyapa, &c. Opposite 
the name Sfllivilhan is the note that ho came from Ayodhya and 
established himself in Katyur, Gommenciog with him the follow¬ 
ing names are rocovded:— 


Pedigree of the Ashot family. 


1. Siilivrtlmna d(3Ya. 

2. Snnjftya 

3. Kiimtii'a 

4. Ifaritvlim 

B. Brahma dCra, 

0. SaUa. 

7 Vajra deva, 

8. Vranajava. 

0. Vlkrnmivjitrt, 

10 . Dhniraapila. 

11 Siiranpncthara, 

)2, Ndaipiila. 

13. niiojnrajn, 
l4 Viiinipala. 

IB. Dluijanr-T. doVa, 
18 Sauiaiasi, 

17. Aaaln, 

18, AhauUa, 

19, Saraiiga. 

20. Naja, 

21 , Kamajaya 

22 . Slkllimkula. 

Sa. Rvaniipat’,!. 

S4. Jaibiiiha dova. 
25, Sftiikasvm'ix 
20 SaiiGsvara. 


27, Kinaldldhya. 
28 Vldliiraja. 

29. Pnlhiveswar. 

30. BnlnkodcviV, 

31. Aaanti, 

SS. Bftaantii. 

33, Kntar Mnlla, 

34. Sotndeva. 

36. Sindlia. 

3o Kina. 

37. linnnkiiuh 

38. Kiln Ral. 

39. VnjiavaliU. 

40. Giuiin 

41. Sodila 
42 Itinraja. 

43. TilaugnrAja, 

44. Udakosiln, 

46 Fritnma. 

46, Qliaai. 

47, Bmltrn dera. 

48. Trilokpala. 

49. Abhnynpdla. 
£0. Nnbhaipdla. 

61, Dliiintipula, 

62, Blialrannpdia, 


63. Bhupala. 

81 . llafciinpdla. 

82. Snnkhn])a a« 

83. Synmapdia. 

84. Sdipnln, 

85. Smjnnpnla, 

86 Bbfijay.apdla,, 

87. Bhartapilln. 

86 SiUntlpHla. 

69. Achlmpala, 

00. Tllukapula. 

01, SutAp&la, 

92. Jagatipttla. 

03. Piroiaplila, 

04. Efiipala. 
flS. Braheudrapalo. 
TIG. Jaintapfiln, 

■07. Birbalpiila. 

98. Ainaraslpdln, 

99. Bhnimaipala. 

100 , Uclirhlmi-apaia, 

101, Vijaipdla. 

102 , M ihendrapAla. 
101 . Ealindiirpiila. 
104. Pusbkacapala. 


Oppo.site (49) Abbayap4Ia is the note that he left Katyiir/or 
Askot in 1279 AD. and after (53) Bhupnla the note that twenty- 
eight generations, regarding whom there is no record available, 
intervene between him and Baianapula. Rudradatta gives a list 
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from (46) Dlidm deva, which will assist in applying tho necessary 
corrections to the Uajbftr*s liafci—■ 


1 . Dbam dcvft. 

S. Drahin deva. 

5. A^nnn deva. 

4 . Ablinya dovn. 
fi, Nii-lihaya pfila. 

6. pnla. 

7. Dlmlravri pala. 

8. Batnnap^ln, 

9. Sydmn. pdla. 
10. SftW pdln. 


It. Stirnj p&la. 

IS. Bliuj pain. 

13. Blmdra pdln. 

14. SiutftVaii I'dln. 

15. Aulilm pain 
IS. TiiiilukjA pdln. 
17. Suudnxn 

18 Jngntt pdln 
10 . Firoja paja. 

1 ^O. Kni p&la 


21. 'Malicndrn pdln. 

22 Jauitli.i |iuia. 

23, Hi'rbnia piil.i. 

24 Amata Sinlia pdln, 

2fi Ahliayft ijftlii 

26. Uululihiiva piihi, 

27. Vijaya, pnliv. 

28 . Millietulr.i pdln. 

29. Iliiuiiint ]idln. 

30. Divljlt pdln 


Next follows BaliaJurpdla as in the previous list. There is no¬ 
thing to lead one to suppose that there should bo sucli a large in¬ 
terpolation as 28 generations necessary in this list. The title Raj- 
b^r was, as wo have already suggG.sted, that of tho junior princes 
of the KatyiU’ifainilj'^, anti we have seen that it was early used, for 
in 1202 A.D, there is a grant by Indradeva Raj bar of land.s in 
the Katynr valley. Abhaya deva was the first to leave tho valley 
for Askot, and the date fits m well with the Uuio of itiicci'fcaiiU.y 
and revolution which marked the decline of the Kaiydi'i power. 
He changed his title from * deva’ to ^pdlio’ because the liist be¬ 
longed to the branch ruling in Katyiir, The title Rnjbar now be¬ 
longs solely to tho head of the Askot house, whilst the eldest son is 
called Lala and the younger son Gosdin. 


The Bam Rajas of Sor, though nominally subject, were giadually 

founding an hereditaiy kingdom when in- 
Bnm Tiajas of Sor. ® 

terrupted by Hatau Una n d. A c u ri oiis s lory 

is told of one Jainda Kiral, who was settlement officer to oiio of 

thesG princes. Jainda measured the cultivated and culturablc land 

and assessed each according to its value and recorded the demand 

against every cultivator in a series of volumes which were placed 

in the record-ioom of the Raja. The people therefore disliked him 

exceedingly, and when once he was sent to a distant part of tho 

country to reduce some refractory villages to subniiBsion, his ene- 

inie.s resolved to do aomething that would vex liim terribly. The 

phm which was adopted was to feign, that Jainda had died in 

battle and so induce his widow to burn heiself as a sati. Tho 

repoit was duly made to the wife of Jainda aud was supported 

by coiroboiativG evidence ond she believed it, and inconsolable 

tor her kiftii dcclyiecl Jier (iotcruiiiiutiou to ••'’aciilice licisclf. In 
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tliia resolve she encouraged by all around her, wlio furtlier 
suggested tluifc she should ascend iho funeral’pyre witli all the 
precious records that her husband had collected and so labori¬ 
ously compiled ami thus perform an act not only meritorious in 
itself, bub one that would bo specially pleasing to the spirit,of 
lier husband, who would thus iu the next world possess all that ho 
held most precious in this world. To thU the infatuated woman 
consented, and thus the settlement records of the Sor rdj fed the 
funeral pyre of the wife of their author. Hence the proverb Ftill 
current:— 

**Martgai/o Jaindajaldi halu hai, 

Juaijiisi Surgdl baone tuai tuai Ohdi,” 

‘Jaindadied and his records Oirda) were burned and everything 
turned out as the Sor folk said,*’ The'names of the following 
Bajas of this family are recorded:—Kamldl, Kdlcil, Chandra bam, 
Harka ham, A.ni bam, Sagti bam, Vijaya bam and Had bam, and 
tlieir officials were drawn from the Pdbaui, Punetha, Bhat, tJpadhya, 
Josbij Upveti, and Pundo subdivisions. 

Katan Cliand died in 1483 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Kimi Clniud, 1488- Hwati (Jhand, who bears as warlike a repu- 
1003 A U, tation as his father. He was constantly 

engaged in clrilliiig and exercising bis soldiers and preparing for 
some expedition or another. The Doti Raja again threw off his 
allogiauco, and while Kimti Chand was calling in bis men from, 
the detached posts whicli the insecure state of hia frontier obliged 
him to maintain, the Dautiyals invaded Kumaou in foice. Oon- 
iiectod with this invasion wo have another of those episodes so 
characteristic of the people and the times and indeed of the tradi¬ 
tions themselves that no apology need be made for giving ifc hero, 
leaving the reader to judge the value which can be assigned to it. 
In some cases tliesc stories covei* actual faets; in others they give 
a poetical explanation of facts, and to attribute to the influence of 
a deity or a holy man suocc&s or defeat is a practice not unknown 
in Euiopo. The story informs us that while Kirati Gbaud was 
preparing to march against the Doti forces with the troops at his 
command, he lieard of the arrival of a holy man by name Nhgndth 
and turned to him for counsel in the existing difficulty, Nfignhtli 
said: “Your place is at Champdwat, send your general to the war, 
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Here is a whip with which be will scourge tlio Rainka as a man 
tlofch scourge a, vicious horse,” The advice was not palatable, for 
Kirati Ohand was a brave prince and wished to lead his forces in 
peison, but yielding to the urgent entreaties of his courtiers did 
as lie was directed. The resnlt was that the Hoti army was almost 
annihilated and for a long time dared not appeal again in force iu 
Jldli Kiunaou. Ndgnatli naturally acquired great infliieiicQ and 
became the principal adviser of the Raja. He urged that now 
was a fortuuale time to undertake still further operations and that 
if the Raja undertook an o’^pedition towards GaThw'Al, he should 
meet the guru Satyan^ith, Avho would instruct him as to what fur- 
ther lie was to do. 

Some seventy years previous, When iTdy^la Cliand was Raja of 
Coiiqiicfitof I3iimlimiiu- Chainpawat, a prince of the Katydri family 
dal and Pali. called Bir Sinha Deva occupied the fort of 

Bisaud to the east of Baudani Devi near Almoia and owned the 
country as far as the SiiwM river, whilst on the other side of the 
liver another Katyuri prince held and occupied tho Kliagmara foi't 
on the Almorahill. In an iusciiption on a ruined temple noartlie 
Siiwfil and on the boundaries of the two governments we find the 

name Avjuna Deva and the dale 1307 AD, and on an old alone 
discovered on the Almora hill when making some repairs the name 
Niiayapiila with the date 1348 A.D„ names winch doubtless bclong- 
to some of the-se Katyuri princes. We aictoid that Udyfiu Olio.nd 
was at this time bu.sy iu repairing tho temple of Eiiloswar and 
preparing it for tho reception of the image. Sri Cband, a Brah¬ 
man of the GujrfUhi division, had settled with liia son Sukhdeo 
In Champiiwat, and the Raja asked the latter to conduct tho instal¬ 
lation service at the temple. Sri Chand wa.s so annoyed at the 
preference shown to his son that ho abandoned ObampAwat and 
set out for B&mhmaudah On his way lie visited the Bisand Baja, 
who received liim with much courtesy and accompanied him to 
the Suwdl, regretting his inability to proceed further, a.s the coun¬ 
try beyond belonged to another Raja. They separated and Sil 
Oliatid passed on by the gardens of the Kliagmara Raja, ivliero a 
gardener presented him with a Ujaura or lemon to make sherbet 
with and refresh himself after hia joainey. Sn Ghand refused 
the gift, giving as his reason that there was another leniou 
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within tliG fruit. Tiro lemon was cut iu two and the Brahman’s 
statement was found covreet. The matter was reported to tho 
Raja, who sent for Sri Ohand and desired an explanation of tho 
portent. The Brahman informed him that his kingdom should 
certainly pass away into other hands and that ho shoiild be pre¬ 
pared, for the day was not distant when the teaching of the 
omen should ho fulfilled. In order to anticipate whatever evils 
might bo in storo for him tho Raja gave over TCbagmara to Sri 
Cliand aud fled to Syunara. The Bisaud Raja thou took posses¬ 
sion. of tho country dependant on Khagmara, but lost his own 
lands on the loft bank of tlieSnwul which were eonq^uered by tho 
Ohands. 

The relations behveen the Ohands and ICatyiiris remained un¬ 
changed until Kirati Chand’s time, who now resolved to seize upon 
tho rcmainclor of the Bisaud Raja’s possessions. He entered Bd- 
rahmandal with a vetorau array and laid siege to and captured 
K.liagmara-kot aud expelled the Baja. He next occupied Syiinara- 
kot and drove tho Raja of that Patti to Bordraii, whero the Kat- 
yuri troops made a stand and by a night attack on tho enemy’s 
camp nearly exterminated the advanced guard of Kirati Ohand’s 
forces. Still tlio progress of tho Chand Raja was little hindered; 
he evontually occupied the entire country lying between the ICosi 
and tho Gagds aud ordered the slaughter of all the inhabitants 
of the tract now known as Pattis Kahamu and Bordiau. Ho 
then divided the land amongst his Kali ICumaon followers of tho ' 
Kaira and Bora castes, who have given their name to the lands 
thus occupied to the present day. Pali was then attacked and the 
Katyuri Raja of Lakhanpur gave up his foi't without resistance, 
simply stipulating for his people that no damage should be dono 
to the country and that the Ohands should regard the inhabitants 
as theiv own subjects. Tho Katydris retired to Suit aud built 
themselves a fort at Mfiuil, where they and other members of the 
conquered Katydri families were for a long time allowed to live 
in peace. 

The pedigree of these P(Ui Katydris has been preserved and 
Pedigree of Pnii Kat- deserves a jilace here ; when compared with 
that of the Askot aud DoLi families, the 
variations are unimportant:— 
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PeAigvee of ilie Katydris of Pali 
1, Asnuti (leva. 

I 

3. B&annfci <leTo. 

a. Gniirnnpra dcra. 

4. siya MalJa (lern, 

8, Phenava Roi. 

fi, RoBhara Rai. 

7. A lava Rai. 

B Gnjovft Rai. 

I 


9. SnjaiidoVR Geo. 

I 

10. Silranga deo.^ 


11. Birandeo. Dag deo. 

I 

12. Suta deo. 

I 

13. Bliabdco, 


0 . l?(Uoi deo. 

10. Dhdni dco (ho 
emigrated to s^ontUoin 
Garinvul and estaWished 
hiTOBeif in tho Pntli DOn, 
whence hie dopcendanta 
rotnrualin the tloio o£ 
the Clinnds.) 


r~ '■ — 

H. Tnlati deo. 


14. FituGoafiiT). 


15. Kilnuflco 
(Ilia descend- 
ante are tho 
Bftjhnrs 
Jaspnr 
Chnnkot 
PAli), 


of 

in 

dS 


16 Bar deo 
(hiadepceni* 
anba arc tlio 
Sain, Monfir 
and Chaeh- 
TOti Mflivn- 
tdls). 


16. JapnGo^iiin 
(Ills dcBCendnats 
arc found in ITdc- 
pur, Biiidntgaou 
anilHdfciiiChan* 
kot). 


'16 Sprang Gosaln. 


lo DJttiriii Singh 
(hia deaccndnntB 
arc the Mnnnrdla 
of RuUttgaoii), 


10. Bliawnn 

Smgh(hlBdeB- 
cendanta aro 
the Matini’dls 
of Tilmnillinuii 
ill Cliankot) 


In the pecligree there are none of tho niMUCs of the Tvat}!!!!’! Bajas 
of the copper-plates and they probably contain only the names 
of the branch, and these only when they became of some impor¬ 
tance. The two first names are clearly those alliulcd to in the 
memorial verso vegavding Lathanpiir already noticed. The chango 
of title in the case of Pitu from * dem ’ to ‘ffosdin ’ is similar to that 
which took place in A.skofe and is doubtless due to the same cause. 

The conquest of Phaldakot waa next undertaken and proved a 
Conquest of PliaWakot difBoult task. It was at this time 

and Kota. jjy Ei'ithi tribe of 

Bajputs, and though lie perished in one of the first contests, his 
people held out in his name and defied the utmo,st cudeavourg of 
the Chand tioops. Ku-ati Chand called for reinforcements and on, 


1 Aa inscription oil the tciiplc of tlio Rnlndcvi or IioiisgIioIiI goddess at 
Tainddliana m (Jlmiikot records the name Sdialign dera tunl tlio ilutcSnkn 1.142 e=i 
14i0 A.D , and may refer either to this Sarnpgn or to Siraugn Oosim, wlioso 
dcBCendoutB ntc Bthl found ts T&mndhnuD. 
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their tirrival attacked the KAthis witli redoubled vigour, ordering 
Cljeir total destniotioii. So well ivere his orders earned out that 
he was ablo in a short time to parcel out the lauds amougst lus 
JMflra, Khtu'Ayat and Dhck followers, ou whoiu also ho bestowed the 
fiscal ortices of Kamiii and Sayaim Ho next took possession of 
Kota and Kotauli and returned to Champfiwafc by T)hyiiiiiian, con¬ 
solidating his conquests by tlio appointment of administrative offi¬ 
cers as he went. His next expedition was towards the Mai or low 
country, wbovo he calablislied apost near Jaspur and calloc] it after 
his own name Kiratipur. He now hold Kumaon as it exists at the 
pt’eseut day with the exception of Kafcyui’, which was Ijold by a 
Katydra Kaja, Diinpur, the Bhot MaliAls Askot, Sira, Sor and the 
Mnnkotirdy of Gaugoli. Tbo death of Sntyaiuith prevented his’ 
pushing his conquests into Garhwal, but taking all his acquisitions; 
Kiiati Chand must bo regarded as the most active and successful 
prince of bis family. He died in 1503 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his sou Partiip Chand. 

Partap Cband appears to have occupied himself with the work 
PnrUp Chaud, 160^— of administration and we hear of no now 
conquests raacle by him. "VVe have a grant 
of bis bearing date in 1310 A.D. and we also know that he succeed¬ 
ed in keeping possession of the parganahs bequeathed to him by 
his father. He died in 1617 A.D: and was 
Hucccoded by his son Tara Chand, who after 
an interval of sixteon years was followed byMiinilc Chand in 1533 A.D. 

Manik Chand reigned from 1633 to 1542 A.D., and during his 
timo an event occurred which is nob recsordod in tliojocal tradi¬ 
tions. From the Tdrikh-i-DdMi of Abdulla we learn that in the 
year 1541 A.D. Khawas Kluin, the oppo¬ 
nent of Ijl/im Shah, made tlio skirt of the 
Kumaon hills his home, whence he ravaged the royal territories 
which lay in their vicinity. He, however, joined the Nidzis beforo 
the battle of Umbala and on tlio day of action deserted them on 
the plea of tlieir wishing to exclude any man of the Sur family 
from the succession to the empire. His subsequent movements 
appear to have been extraordinary, for instead of joining Islam 
Sbah, to whom lie had communicated his intentions, he again 
returned to Ms haunts under the hills and finally sought the 

68 


TAiu Chand, Mitiilc 
Chuiul. 


Khawds Rtidn. 
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• protecbion o£ the Eaja of Kumaon. He eutereci Kumaon by the 
-pays ofHabai'and fixed his residence at Alhahi ai3cl received from the 
Raja some villages for his support as well as a daily allowance of 
cash. When intelligence of this reached Islam Shah he ciirGotcci 
Taj Klihn Kiiimi, who held the sti&a/i of Samhhal and owed his 
preferment to Khawiis Khiiu, to use every possible ineaua to get 
the refugee into his power. “ If hia hand could not I’each there, he 
was to do it by message, promising royal benefactions, such as the 
imperial districts at the foot of the hills, which could be made over 
to him, By holding out hopes such as these Taj Khdn might bo 
able to send him in chams to Court. Several messages were des¬ 
patched at the same time to the Raja, who indignantly replied: 
“ How can I throw into fettoto a man who has sought my protec¬ 
tion ? As loDg as I have breath in my body, I can never be guilty 
of such baseness.” Islnm Shah himself then wrote to Khawiis 
Klnin to say that he forgave him, and wished that W’hat had passed 
should all he forgotten between them ; that the Raua of Udepur 
had again raised liis head'and plundered several of the royal pos¬ 
sessions and carried off the wives and children of liliisalm^us; that 
none of the nobles had succeeded in their meaavires against him, 
and that all their hopes woi-e now centered in Khawfis Ehiiu. AH 
this is asserted with all the sincerity that can attacli to an oath 
before God, and after that, an engagement and guaranteo was en¬ 
grossed on saffron-cloth and despatched. And Taj IChiiii was at 
■the same time instructed to use every Icind of cajolery and flattery 
in order to lull that bird into scouritj' and entice him into the 
net; for the wounds which his conduct had implanted in the king's 
breast could not be healed hut by the salve of his murder.” On 
the receipt of these missives Khaivns Khiin’simmediate impulse was 
to obey them, hut he Avas strongly diasuaded hy bis adherents and 
the Raja, ivho represented that the kiugwas perfidious, that he had 
destroyed most of his nobles, and how then could he allow Kliawna 
Khun to e.scape, ivlio had been ten times opposed to him in battle? 
These remonstrances, however, -vrer© of no avail, and notwith- 
Btanding the warning.^ of his friend, Khawiis Khnn gave himself up, 
when by ordeis of Tslnm Shah he ivas beheaded and his body 
stuffed in stiaw was sent to Dchli.^ The magnanimity shown by 
‘ Eowaon’s Elliot, IV.j 484, A 30 . 
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^3i0 Kuraaon Raja is a bright spot in tlio aonah of the Chanels and 
is recognized oven by the Musalmnn liiatonau. Milnik Chand was 
succeeciod by bis son Kn/yaoi, niobnamed fuili Kalian on account 
of lus ungoveniablo temper. He wcakeiiod lus authoiiLy by a 
iaviak use of bis power of punishmout and caused modi discontent 
tlirougliout the province. After a short reign of nine years he 
died and was succeeded by Puni oi Pujan Cham], wlio was followed 
by Bluslima Chand, 

lililsluna or Blilkara Chand, who began to rule in 1555, A.D.,^ 
had no son and therefore adopted a son of Tdra Chand, named. 
Kalyaii, who was nicknamed Bfilo Kalyun Chand and is known by. 

Biiishmn, 1 C 56—1600 ^^at name in, all the traditions., Disturb-, 
A ancos again arose in Doti and J3dlo Kalyan, 

Kvas sent to quell them^ but during his absence the old.Raja was 
tioubled by news of a rising in Pali and Syiinara and left, himself 
to visit tlio west. Convinced that the growth,of bis domiiiious re¬ 
quired a more central capital than Clminpavvat,, the paja, looked, 
about for a site and at last, resolved to settle near the, old, fort of 
Khaginara and make it hia new capital. He liad hardly made, 
known his intentions when a plot wta set on foot to counteract 
tlicm. Away on the southern face of the Gdgar range near Ramgarh 
was an old fort held by a semi-independent chief of the IChagiyas, 
iiamod Gajawa, who in some way had escaped tho bands of Klrati 
Chand when his troops laid waste the pargaua. Gajawa thought 
that tho Kliasiyas might now enjoy some revenge for all their 
•aiifferiugs as well as freedom in tho future. He assembled a largo 
nuinbor of liis castamon and came unawares upon the old Raja 
as he tranquilly slcxit in tho Khagmara foit and slew him and liis 
followers. The triumph of tbe‘K,hasLya chief however was very short 
livod, for no sooner did Bdio KalyAu Chand hear the news than he 
patched up a iieaco with tho Dautiymlg and hastening to Hamgarli 
and Khaginara took exomplniy vengeance on all the Khasiyas iu 
^;he neighbouihood. This event occurred in 1560 A.D. 

Bitlo Kaly^ii Chand peacefully ascouded tlie gaddi of the 

Ohands. He accepted tho choice of Bhish- 
Halo Katydu, 1600 A.D. i *i tti i -ii i • ^ i 

ma and made the Kuagmara lull his capital 

onder the name Alinora. He separated the lauds which had beeii 

gfivon to Sii Chand by the last Kabyiiri Raja and taking tho' 
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Temainder for himself, built his own residence near theNail-lce-po- 
khav in loG3 A.D. He then gave laud to all the meinbers of his 
household near his owu rcsidonco aud also to the Joshis who accom¬ 
panied liiin. The Ghantara Bin-hmans, however, rcmiiined in Kali 
ICuinaon and coasecl lionceforwavd to fill the high offices that tliey 
had hitherto monopolised. Hardly had the darbiir settled down 
m Almora than fresh occupation was fonml for tlie troops of tlio 
Baja. To the noith-east of Ahnora, in the tract between the Sarju 
aud eastern Bfimganga, an independent kingdom bad existed for 
several generations vnicler Rajas of the Cliaiidvabnnsi lino wlio from 
the place of their residence were known as tlic Maiil<oti Rojas of 
G-mgoli. Karin Chand, the first of this line who attained to any 
erainenoe, made himself obnoxious to his TJpreti Idnuldr or minis¬ 
ter, anil in conseipienco was slam by the minister’s followers when 
out hunting. The Upiotisciit word to the Ihuh of Kann Oliand 
that tliG Raja had boeti killed by a tiger and that Ins general obse¬ 
quies had been duly porfoiined. The Ihini suspected that all wa.g 
not right and calling for some Bralunaus of the Pant tnbe in whom 
slio placed great coiifitlonco, intrusted to them hei son to biing liiin 
up and protect Inui fioin Ins Upreti enemies. Phe then prepared 
herself to hecome a and when djing ciiised the conntry,saying 
“ sincG tlio Uaja Inis been killed by a tiger, men shall ever be killed 
by tigers in G.iugoli,” and fioni tliat day until voiy icccntly Gati- 
goli was the most noted haunt of tigers in Kninaon. The Pants 
fnlfillod their trust aud oatahlishoil Sifcal Chand, tlie son of Kami 
Cliand, on the r/aiUli at Waiikot ami received the hinds of tho 
Upretis as their reward iSital Cliaud wag succeeded by Bralim 
Chand, llingul Chaud, Puuip Clianil, Ani Chand and Ndrfiyau 
Chand. Wo have an mscnptiou on an old well called tho Jnluiavi 
Noida at Gangoli Hiit bearing date 12G‘J! A,D., winch is attributed 
to the Gangohv Tl.ijas, in which tho name Bmnati occvirs, but tho 
other mimes arc not decyplieraldc. In Uaijniith also there is an 
in-ciqitiou Lif those ihijas in tho ancient templo of Lakshmiiuirayau 
which locords that in i:i52 AH. the Gangola Kiijas, Itamiia (leva, 
Liiigaiiija dov.i, and Jjhiiialii ileu regUfc the spire {kulimi) of tllG 
temple, A secM.id record in thu same place iusciibcd ou tlio image 
ol Oaniinialiesvaii in tho Rliogmandii relates that in 13(j5 A,D. 
one SublnuUa, wilb of Kulhaua Paudit, in tho kingdom of Hamira 
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cleva, fulfilled a vow. Montion is also made in a petition in the 
case of Rataii C'haudhri of Gangoli (tried by Mr. Traill) of a grant 
by Am Cliand in 1311 Saka, corresponding to 1389 A.D, but aa 
the original was never produced it may well bo regarded aa n for¬ 
gery or at least that the petitioiiei was mistaken in the date, for Ani 
Oliand was predecessor of N:‘irayan Ohand, the coutempnravy of 
Bdlo Kalyan. Another Mankoti grant is alkulod to in the file of 
the grants made to the Bageswar temple as bearing the dato 1305 
Saka or 1383 A.D., but the original is not foitbcoming, Ib was 
Ndrdyan C'liand who gave offence to Balo Kalyan and induced him 
to invade Gangoli, which ho quickly overian and aunesed to his 
own possessions. 

Kalydifs great desire now was to make the Kali his eastern 
boundary, and whilst at Gangoli-Hat he 
. AcquiBition o£ ^ or, locked with longing eyes on the fair couu- 

tiy between him and that livor which had been recovered by the 
Bam dynasty from llatan Ohand and was still in their possc.ssion. 
Kalyfm liad married a daughter of Ilaii Malla ami sister of the 
reigning Eaiiika llaja of Doti and urged her to beg from her bro¬ 
ther tho pargana of Sira as dowry, as lio hoped by this means to 
obtain a footing in tho Doti territory. The ontire tract to the 
east of the Ramganga^ was then recognized as belonging to the 
■Raja of Boti, and Kulyfin Cliand hoped thus gradually to approach 
the Kfili. The Rnluka replied tJiat Sira wa.s the obief possession 
(s{}‘) of Doti and was therefore as dear to him as his own head ; that 
he would never give up Sfra, biit that KalyAii might have Sor. 
The ICumaonis accordingly took possession of Hor, but were so miRiic* 
cossfnl in an attempt to lay hands upon Sira also that they returned 
in baste to Almora, leaving only a small garrison bchiiul them. 
Kaly/m Chiiud next turned his attention towards Diinpnr on the 
upper waters of the Sarjn, which had long been indepeudeiit under 
its Kbasiya Rajas, but had of late years Ireen broken up into nu¬ 
merous petty districts. Practically the landholders in each village 
Acknowledged no other authoiity than their own and thus fell an 
easy prey to the Ohands. It may well bo supposed that there 
were many cadets of the reigniag family anxious to join in the 
plunder of tlie conquered tracts and carve out an appanage for 
> Itninguiga-p IT IS still called Doti. • • 
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them'selveg, Tliej^o' junior members of the Ohaufl' house were 
called Raotelas, and to tliem was generally intrusted the-manage¬ 
ment of the frontier pargaualis with coiisddevable guvuts of laud 
for their own support. In this way a landed gentry, as it wore, 
connected by ties of blood and interest with the ruling power 
were gradually spread ove:r the laud and contributed move than 
any other measure to tlie streuglhening of the Oliand influence 
in the newly-acqnircd tmcls. Bdlo Knlyan ended Iiis busy careor 
in 1566 A.D. and was siicceetled by his son Rudia Chand. 

Eudra Chand was very young when he succeeded lua father 
Umiia CliHUjl ifiBS— was much under tlio influence of the 

11597 ^.1). women of liis father's female apartments 

^ and the priests ^Yho were attached to the court. One of the’ ear¬ 
liest acts of his long reign was the re-establislanent’of tlie worship 
of Mahaileo at Baleswar in Kali Kumaon in this wise. A Sanytisi 
named llaniadatta told the young Eaja that ]ii.s Iciiigdoin was 
buried in the ground with Mahddeo near the temple of Baleswai’. 
friie Raja paid a visit to the temple and dug where he was desired 
by the Sanydhi and discovered a great ling of stone which was set up 
in the temple and endowed with a ndli of grain fioin each village 
at each liaivest. Barnaclatta wasappomted guaidiati of tho tenqde 
and built his mausoleum {samddk) near it.^ Shortly after the ac¬ 
cession of Rvidva Chand, the Tartu and Bhabar weie occupied by 
the Miisnlinaii governor of Kaut-o-gol.ih (Shnhjaliaupur), who was 
probably Husain Khan Tukriyali. From Firishta we learn that 
at this time an impression of the great wealth of Kumaon was 
generally prevalent amongst tho Musalmdus. At the conclusion 
of his woi kill speaking of the princes of India he writes:—"Of 
tlieso princes there are five principal Rajas on the north and five 
others on the south, each of whom has numerous tributaiy Eajas 
dependent on him. * * The five former Rajas are the Rfijas of 
Koocli, Jammu, Nagr-dcot, Kumaon caud Bliimbar.” Again lie 
writes:—'* The Raja ot Kumaon also possesses an extensive dominion, 
and a coinsidciable quantity of gold is procured by wnshing the earth 

* Tins TCisc cumineiuorahng Kiidia'a gifl is still well-lcnonn s— 

" Jnu liudra Chand he dh lati ndmadalUt he ndh " 

The descoiidiiuts of Itniimdaila still reside lu the luoiisstcry (math) at Gnun* 
n£th. 
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inoiincls in Ins countr;y, which also contains cnppov mines. Hister- 
ritoiy stretches to the north as far ns Tibet and on the souih 
3 'eaches to Samhhiilj which i.s included iu India He letahi.s in pay 
an army of 80,000 mou both in caviilry and infantry and commands 
great rospoct fiom the ompeiors of Dehli His treasures too are 
vast. It i.s a rule among the kings of Kmnaou not to encroiich od 
tlio hoai’d.s of their ancestors, for it is a saying amongst tlieiu that 
wlioover applic.s his father’s tTOasurea to his own use will become 
moan and beggarly in spirit;' so that at the present day fifty-six 
distinct treasures exist which have been left by tlie Rajas of Ku- 
inaon, each of which has the owner's seal upon it. The sources of 
the Jamna and the Ganges are both to be foniul within the Kii- 
maon teriiCory." Tin's tiescription® of Fiiishta would appear to be 
more correct of Garhwtil than of Kuinaon, for the former country 
has been celebrated from the eailiest times for its mines of copper 
and lead and the gold-washings in the Alaknanda and Bhagiratlii 
valleys and along the Sona Nadi in the Patli Diin. It also con¬ 
tains the sources of the two livers. The mimber of princes would 
also lead us to imagine that Garhwdl was intended, and if we as¬ 
sume that Fiiishta completed his history by 1023 A.D., for which 
weliave the authority of Mohl,^ the Kaja ruling in Ga^rbwfdat 
the Lime will be Garbhabhaujan Maljipati S&h, its fust really inde¬ 
pendent piincG and who is fifty-fourth on the list of Bajas already 
given. From this we may suppose that Firishta had a similar 
list before him when writing the conriusion to his great work. < 

liiisaiQ IChdn Kashmiri, the Baj'ard of Akbar's court, but at 
, , , the same time a bigoted, cruel and nierci- 

.fJusnili Klifiii Tiiki'iyah. , „ rn , / i 

ie&siouatic, received the name lukriyah on 
accoinil of his tyranny towaids tlie Hindus. He was once gover¬ 
nor of Lalioro and meeting a man with a flowing beard, saluted 
him, behoving that ho was a MusalnuiQ. On discovering that the 
man wins a Hindu, lie issued an order that in future all Hindus 
should wear a distinguishing mark on their slioulder-s, which being 
callod in Hindi ‘ tuhri* obtained for him the nickname of‘Xulcri- 
yah.’ He was governor of Lucknow in 1569 A.D., and being 

• There is little doubt that Eii'lshta here icfera to the precatory veraes iiaiinlly 
.Dttachcil to a gran! of (and by a Hindu Kajanud to which lie lias given a wider 
iigfijflcHHceihfln they possess? socosi^ap, , *JJrigff’e ii'jrishifl, lY., 

6l7i 6^9.. i'-Do-viSQuIfl Elliot, VJ.,;209, _ 
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deprived ofliis cliatge resolved toleadacresccntade against the hills, 
flora wliich he expected tniioh spiiitiml profit froni slaying infidels 
and disfiguring their idols and much temporal benefit from the 
plunder of the famous treasiiiy of the Rajas of Kumaon. He ac¬ 
cordingly set fovih from Lucknow with (according to Badauni)* 
“the design of breaking down the idols and of demolishing the idol 
temples. For he had heard that their bricks were made of gold 
and silver and othei false leports of their unbounded treasures had 
come to Ilia ears. He proceeded through Oudli towards thn Siwii- 
lik hills. The liiil-men as is their custom abandoned the lower 
liilIvS after a slight lesi'tance and fled for security to a higher ele- 
■vation, of which the ascent was voiy dangerous. Husain Khfiii 
arrived at hist at the place where Sultiin ilahimid, nephew of Fir 
Muhammad Khiinj was staiu He read the pLitUi.ii for the pure 
spii'its of the martyrs who fell there and repaired their dilapidated 
tombs. He then ravagcil the wlude country as far as the Icasbah 
of Wajrail in the coiuUty of RajaRimka, a poweifii] zainiiuUr, and 
from that town to Ajmer, whicli is Uis capital. In that place are to 
be found mines of gold and silver, silks, musks aud all the pioduc- 
tions of Tibet, from which country he was only distant two days*^ 
journey when on a sudden, as has been fiequeiuly observed in 
those muuntaius, the neighiug of the horses aud the sound of the 
kettle-di’ums, as well as the voices of his followers, caused the 
clouds to collect aud so uiucb lain fell that neither corn nor gross 
was to be proem ed. Famine stared the army in the face, aud al¬ 
though Husain Khan wuth the most undaunted iiitiepidity encour¬ 
aged his men and existed thoir cupidity by lepreseutmg the wealth 
of the city and the countiy in gold, jewels aud treasure, they were 
, too much disheartened to second his resolution and he was com¬ 
pelled to retreat. On thoir retreat the Kafirs who were in posses¬ 
sion of the passes show'ered down stones and arrows tipped with 
poisoned bones upon them. They also blocked up the way and 
most of the bravest of liis warriors drank the cup of martyrdom. 
Many of the wounded who escaped at the time died five or six 
months afterwards from the effects of the poison. Time ended the 
fiist expedition of Hu.sa.iii Khan. The title Raiuka Raja is that 
of tlie Raja of Hoti at this time, and we may identify the name 

* Dowbod’b Elliot, V., 468 406 ..BlocUmanD’a Alu-i-Akban, 378. 
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AVnjiiUl with oHlior Jdriiil or Diijiiil, the cold-wealliev residence of 
the Doti Raja on the Soti river at the fiwt of the hills. His prin- 
.cipal fort was Ajinorgarh near Dandoldhamj wheio the Cbauntara 
or governor now resiciGS. The insainhrifcy of the Doti Taiai is no¬ 
torious evon to the pi'osent day, and the allusion to Husain Klmn’s 
being within two days^ jonrnoy of Tibet is doubtless referrible to 
.tlio mart of Darmdeo, which was then as now the great cmpoiiuhi 
■ for Tibetan piodiice. To the west in G-arhw4l there is a pafcti 
called Ajmer which is now couhnod to the lower hills between the 
jMaliiii and ICholi rivers, hut at one time inclndod the whole of par- 
gauah Gauga Sallin, but this tract wasat this time in the possession 
of the Shli rulers of Garhwill, 

On his return from this expedition Husain Khan asked for 
and received Kfiut-o-GolaU in in lieu of one previously held 
by him. ''Several times ho made oxcarsions to the foot of the 
hills with varioii.s suoceas, hut ho was never able to penetrate into 
tho interior. Many fine fellows who had escaped half-dead from 
his first expedition now felt the malarious infiuence of the climate 
and died off, but not in battle. After some years Husain Khan, 
contrary to the advice and remonstrances of his friends, mustered 
his foices for a final struggle to got possession of the hills.” Tliis was 
in 1575 A.I)., and all Iris efforts were now devoted to gain possession 
of Rasantpur, a town of considerable importance and reputed 
wealth in the Eastern Dfm. This expedition was solely aotii.ited 
by his religions zeal and a love of plunder, aud after breaking 
the idols, defiling the temples and laying waste the couuLiy, 
Husain Khan returnccl to hia estate with much plunder and, more¬ 
over, a bullet in his side. Akbar had aheady received many 
corapiaiuts of the exacting behaviour of Hiusnin Khan towards 
the Hindus, and on being informed of tlim unprovoked attack 
on a friendly town, recalled the Gliiizi to Dcliii, where he died 
shortly afterwards of bis wounds. There is nothing to show that 
Husain Khnn ever penetrated into Kumaon, though he held the 
Kmnaoii Tarai which lay not far to tho north of his jdgii', Suilnn 
Ibifi.him of Anba, another of Akbar^s grandees, is credited with 
the conquest of Kumaon and tho Haman-i-koh, as the tract 
lying along the foot of the lulls is called by the Musalmdu histo¬ 
rians. 


CO 
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Visit to tlic Emperor. 


The hill tradition is that shortly after the death of Hiisaln 
KliaOj when Ilndra Chaiul had arrived at 
yoa>\s of discretion, ho assembled a force 
which lie led in person into the Tarai and expelled the Mnsal- 
miui officials, Complaints wore sent to Dobli and a .strong roin- 
forcemeut was sent to aid the governor of Katcliir. Rightly 
believing that he could not withstand the etieiny in the open 
field, Riulra Ohaiul proposed that the claim to the Tarih blioukl 
ho decided by a single combat between tlie chamjnons of tlio 
respective forces. After some prehminary negotiation this form 
of tlio trial by oidoal wa.s agreed to. lludra Cliand fouglit on 
the pait of tlio Hiiuliis and a Mughal oflicor on tlie part of tho 
Musalmaii.s and after a long and severo contest tlio Hindu cham¬ 
pion ivus declared victor. This little piece of boasting is pardon' 
able in tho local traditions when wo have tho aDkiimvledgmoiib 
that the Miigbals were never able to enter the liill.s. It is further 
recorded that Akbar was so pleased with tlio coudnet of tho Kn- 
luaoa prince that lio invited Rudra Ghand to Lahore, whore he 
thca was, and sent him and his followers to aid in the seigo of 
Hagor, where the hill-troops so distingiiidicd thoinselvos that, on 
their returu, couferrod on their loatlcr a formal grant of the 

C'/iaui pargauahs and fin ther excused JUidra Cliand from 

personal attcudance at court during tho remaiiuler of his life. 
Rudra Chanel, inoieover, made Riibal, the celebratod mini.stcr of 
Akbar, his pnrohif, and up to the close of the Ghand rule, the 
deaceiidauts of Eirbal used to visit Alinoia to collect the customary 
dues. This visit of Rudra Chaud is uot so highly spoken of by the 
Miisalinan hiatouons. Abdul Kadir RuduiiuL rctatus' that “ in 
' 1588 A.D. the Raja of Kimuion arrived at Lahore from tho Siwfi- 
Ilk hills for the piuposo of paying his respects. Neither ho nor 
his ancestors (the curse of God. on them !) could ever have expected 
to speak face to face with an emperor. He brought several rare 
presents and amongst them a Tibet cow (yak) and a nui.sk-deer 
{Moschun j/ici5t.7«/e?'«s),ivhicb latter died on the road from the efFcct 
of tho heat. I saw it with my own eyes and it had tho aj pearance 
of a fox. Two small tusks projected irom its mouth and instead of 
horns it had a slight elevation or bump. As tho hmd-quarters of 
^Elliot, V,S11. 7Ai7., VI, 032 . 
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the animal wero enveloped in a cloth I couhl not examine tho 
whole body. Tliey said that there were men in those hills who 
had feathers and wings and could fly, and Lhoy spoke of a mango 
tree in that country which yields fruit all the year round." Well 
did tliG author add to tins account:—“ God know.s whether it is 
true !” Jahfingir in his mcoioii-& expressly states that the iaclierof 
Lakshmi Chand, ‘‘at the time of waiting upon tho late king, 
sent a petition asking that tlie son of Raja Todar Med might lead 
him to the loyal presooco, and his request was complied with," so 
ive must abaudoii the local tradition of the combat and its coiise- 
queucCvS. 

Tho tract lying along the foot of the hills, has, as wo have seen, 

, been giailuiilly ffrowiin? in importance with 

Tftrdi mid Blidbar. , ^ ^ ^ i,r , 

tho Kuniaon ruleis. From the Musalraau 

historians and tho traditions of the plains’ tribes wc gather that in 
the elevonlli century this tract was covered with dense forests iii- 
ter.spersed wibli patches of grazing and cultivation.^ The people 
were chiefly occupied in pasturing cattle, tlie .scant cultivation 
being barely siiIHcicnt for their wauts lludo tcinpoiary dwelling- 
places were tho rule, but bore and there were foits to which the 
graziers could fly in times of danger. It was not till a liimdred 
year.s later tliat the Kshatriya clang entered ICatcliir and gave it 
their name. These in turn harassed by the Musalimuis cros-sed 
the Rdmganga into tho forest country anrl brought miieli of it 
under tho plough. In tlie thiitocnth century thc.so tribes suffered 
cruelly at the hands of Nasir-nihdiu Mahimid and Ghiyas-ud-diii 
Balbau. Again, Flroz Shah, in revenge for tho miudcr of Ids 
Sayyid fiionds, sent an army into Katehir every year ‘'to coraiiut 
every kind of ravage and devastation and uoi to allow it to bo in¬ 
habited until tho murderer (who had taken lefuge amidst tho 
ravines and prccipicos of Kumaon) was given up, For six years 
not ail inliahitant was allowed to livo in the plains country bor¬ 
dering on the Rfunganga and not a single acre of land was culti¬ 
vated. This state of affairs lasted until 13S5 A.D., and at that 
time the fiontier outpo.st of the 3Iiisalmi)n.s was a stionghold in 
BisauU about fourteen kos from Biulauii, called in mockery by the 
people the fort of Akhirmpur. The Tarsi belt was wilder still and 
‘ See fui'tlior Gaa, V, Bareilly Dfatrloi^, fiiiiori/. 
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was even then occupied by the Mahtas or Mewutis, whom wo fiiul' 
there at the conquest by the British. Although early iii tlie fif¬ 
teenth century Gai’ur Gj’dn CiianJ and liis son TJdydii Chand are 
said to Lave claimed an ancient right over tliis tcnitoiy, it ns clear 
from all that has been iccordad re•^auling them that this assertion 
had tlie faintest possible foundation in fact. 

The inhabitants of the lower Pattis, from tlio earliest times, 
undoubtedly had recouise to the Blnibiir, as at present, for grazing 
purposes,but these very Pattisdul uobcome into the possession of the 
Cliands until the conquests of Ratan (Jhand and Klrati Chand and 
the tran&Iei of the seat of government to Almora in the irmhllo 
of tlie sixtceutli ccntuiy. The southoni prolion of the lowland 
tiact or the Tardi proper was first perinauontly talion possession of 
and annexed to the hill state by Rudra Cliand, who was also the 
first to take measures bo ensure the obedience of the nomad and 
semi'barbai'ous inhabitants to the central authority. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari we find the following distribution of 
Kiimaonintlio^fn-i-^ift- the territory compri.sed in Akbnr's Sarkiir 
Kutnaon. The entire Saricdr contained 
twenty-one mahdls assessed at 4,04*,37,700 dams, whvoli, taken at 
the rate of twenty double dams for the rupee, are ecpiivaleiit to 
Rs. 20,21,885. Five mahnla yielded no revenue and the entire 
Sarkiir was supposed to furnish a quota of 3,000 cavalry and 50,000 
infantry :— 


Kunie of 
mnlidl. 


Namo o£ 
mabul. 

Revenne 
in ddms. 

Name of 
nmlial. 

Revenuo 

imhims. 

1. Aodan 

Es 

4,00,000 

8. Bliuri ... 

Nil. 

16. Gfi/ai pnv... 

Nil. 

2 Bhukasi 1 

■4,00.000 

9. Katila , 

10.35,000 

17. D'M'irnkot .. 

Nil. ' 

3. BUdkaed 3 

lO. CU'ittki .. 

4,00,000 

18, Malwaiah... 

25,00,000 

4. Bastarali ,,, 

2,00.000 

11 Jukrdm .. 

5|0O,0UO 

10. Malnchor,,, j 

6 I’nncliotar ... 

4,00,000 

IS Jaiilali... 

9,00,000 

20. iSitnclior S 

60,07,700 

C. Bhakainde- 

2,00,000 

13. Jaon ... 

36,000 

2J KniuOa ... ] 

war, 

7, Bliakti 

11,00,000 

14 Choli 
ifi. Sahajgar, 

A'»r 

Ml 




It is very difficult indeed to trace these names to oxisLino- 
appellations. Aodan would apjicar to represent the Tardi of 
Xheii: Bhiikasi to represent Bhuksar now known as Riidrpur and 
Rilpuri; Sahajgar is the old name of Jaspur; Qazarpur is tho 
same as Gadarpur ; Malwurah is the Mai or Taiai country ; Sitachor, 
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MaUcliov and Karaus parts of the Blidbav, Bhalai may probably 
be Baksbi, the old name of Nduakmatba, and the others, names of 
parts of the countiy bolow the hills aa Dwaiakot is TiiukuKlwdra. 
The entire oiiLiinerabion is apparently confined to the tract nloiif^ 
the foot of the hills, for not a single name can be identified with 
any tract within the hills. This exemption of the hill parg^auahs 
from Akbar’s statements is supported by the following story a Iucli, 
upon tlio authority of the ‘Baja’s historians/ Geneial Hardwicke 
gives legaiding the position of the Garhwal Raja in the time of 
AUbav “In tho reign of Akbar that prince demanded of tlieRaja 
of Si inagar an account of the revenues of his rdj and a chart of 
Lis country. The Rnja. being then at comt, repaired to tho pre¬ 
sence the following day, and in obedience to the commands of tho 
King presented a tine statement of his finances, and for the chart 
of Ids country humorously introduced a lean camel, saying,' this is 
a faithful picturo of the territory I possess; up and down {iincha 
'iiiclia), and very poor.’ The King smiled at the ingeniuty of the 
thought, and told him that from the revenues of a country realized 
with so much labor and in amount so small he had nothing to 
demand.” 


The portion of the TarAi that came into the pospossiou of 
Riidra Ghand was called the chauiAsi or 
I^aulalcLiya MAI. The former name was 
given because it was supposed to be 84 kos in length and the 
latter name from the revenue of nine lakhs said to havo been 
assessed upon it. It was bounded on the east by the Sarda river, 
on the west by the Pila Nadi, on the north by tho Bhabar, and on 
the south by certain well-known limits separating it from tho 
plains pai'ganahs, and contained the following fiscal sub-divisions 


1. Snluijgir,uow kuQWuosJaapur. 

2. Kota „ „ KABbipur. 

8. Mimdiya „ ,, Buzpur. 

4. Gcularpnr >, „ Gndurpur. 


6. KhulcBfir, noiv knoWD na liudipur 

and ICilpnri. 

G. Bnksln, now known na Nfiunk- 
matba. 

7. Chiinki „ „ Snrbna, 


RuJra Ghand himself founded Budrapur and established gov¬ 
ernors throughout the different porgapahs. It was one of these, 
KiishinAth AdliikAii by namo, that founded KAshipur, which now 
gives its name to a ti act that was formerly included in the old 
parganah of Kota, On his return to Almora, Rudra Ghand built the 
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fo]‘t which is now used for the publio offices, also a rcaidcnce foi' 
himself on the site of the old Foit temples to Dovi and Bliai- 
lava, on the ^dacc where Ilia fathers palace stood. Riulra Chand 
was an intelligent ami Icaiiicd piiiicoaiid during his reign ho so 
onconragpd the atudy of Saiiskiit that his pandits were .said bo 
have iivallcd those of Benares and Ka.shmir. He initiated many 
irnpoitanh nio.asnres rogarrling the settloment of the huul-rovoniio, 
and in this lie was ably aided by his blind son Sakti Singli Oosliain. 
His pi'incipiil officeift were inonibors of the Silakhola Joshi family, 
Batgalli and Adliikan Jjishts and Sii inis from Dwiira Hat, who 
were hereditiuy i ecorJ-kcei>e ra. Tliore aie now no descendants 
of the old lhitg;tIJ(-5 and Suhus iii Almoni, whera tlieir ])Iace lias 
been talceii chielly by tlio Cluiiidliris from Jwalamu idii. The sala- 
rie.s of the officials were discliaij^od by orders on tho royal village.s 
and not by regular money payments. Some of these orders wore 
duo to circiunstaiices entirely unconnected woth the odmiiiistrafcion. 
Thus it is said that when Rudru (Jhaiid returned from Dolili ho 
•used tho utmost speed to legain Almora and was riding in the 
dark along one of the moimfaiii paths when his bridle broke. 
Tlic groom in the dark picked up a snake and with it mended tiio 
biklle, and when daylight broke the Raja saw what had happened 
audcheeiodby the omen oidcied that the groom {hukhuriya) 
should icceive certain dues (dawhh) fiom all tho villages in the 
cofffitiy at tho fivo h/irvewts. We Jwve a oi him) of this 

Eiija ill favoi' of tlie family of Debidalta CMuuulIni, date d iii 15G5 
A.D., and another in favour of the Biiddh Kodjir tomplo* in 15GS 
AD Also one in favour of Anand Pdndo in 1575 AD. and 
in favour of the Pdndes of Clisimi in 1594 A.D. In I59G A,D. 
lie assigned lands to the family of Kiislmanaud Joshi and in the 
same year gave a village to the B.idriuath temple, so that there aie 
ample records whei'oby to fix the date iind length of Ins reign. 

The mother of Rudra Ghaiid was the Doti piiiiccss wlio asked 
' _ for Siia from her brother, and was refu.scd. 

Atiemiii on Siia. Dissatisfied with the lefusal she resolved 

not to become a sati on the death of her husband, saying •—“ My 
woik is not finished , when my son takes Siragarh, then will I 
join my lord.” Ever smee his leturn from tho plains Riidia Oiaiul 
> At tlic contlucnce of the Boingang^ tunl Uino livcrd 
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was mgotl by liis niotlicr to take np aims ngniiist Pira. She 
told liim that U as Ins fatliei’s last (onnnnnd lliat H(va phonld 
be united to Kumaon and that she longed to join lier hnshand, but 
could i3ot do so until his desu'G had becii aecoiiiplK-,hed. I?u- 
(Ira Cliand pvocoodcMl to Siia, but M-as nttcily defeated by the 
lliuTika llaja Hari Malla and fled wilh the remains of his aimy 
to GaJigoli. Fittigned by Iho rupjdity of Ijis flyght and de&eited 
by most of liis retaineis, the RAja lay down to rest bcneaih a tree, 
and looking upwards saw a spider spinning its web luul trying to 
unite one point with anothoi. Six timestlie spider failed, but the 
scventli time it succeeded and C(>in)dot]ng its web began to eat 
the llies that wcie eaiighfcin it Thel{aja,liket}icgreat,Eruco,re¬ 
flected that if an insoct could thus by pcr&evcrance attain its object, 
Biirolj^a man of tiicd cournge and fixity of pin pose like liimsel fought 
loaucceod. lie rotiiined to Almora anti summoning hiscoiutiers 
related what had occuned. They unanimously accepted the dream 
as a good omoii and advised him to di>cover fust the strength of 
the enemy and iben the character of the defences of their strong¬ 
hold of Siragarb. At that lime there avus a Bicbiiil Erahiniin 
in Sira Avliose sister s son, Pumfiholtania or Paiklm Pant, w^as in 
Gangoli and was known evciyAvheic as a man of influence and gieat 
resource and in possession of much of the treasure that once be¬ 
longed to the Mankoti llaja. [luclm Cliand .sent fur Parlihu; nlio 
exnnscd himself on various pretences, so that the Raja again sent 
a messogo fining him a lakh of rupees lor his disobedience and 
threatening him Avitli condign punishment should he make any 
further delay. Parkbu came and with clasped hands made the gieat 
obeisance and said: "I have no money; I am a poor man ; diapo-se 
of my life if you desire, and if this is not yoiu object I will ransom 
it by procuring for you the foils of Si'ragai'li and BAdliangarh and 
the countries belonging thereto.” Parklm’s proposal was accepted 
and ho was placed in command of an armywhich again invaded Sira. 

The forces of Rudra Chand made three attempts to reach the 
fort of Sira and were each time leiuilsed with great loss, and Hari 
Malla followed up his success by pnisuing the fugitives right 
across the eastern RAmgauga. Tlie leadens 
lajtlmlivnt. separated and Bai'khii like Rudra 

Chand, on a former occasion, paused in his flight to take refuge 
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under a tree and there saw a dung-beetle trying to move a large 
nifss of cow-dung to its hole. Four times fclie ball rolled down, 
but 1he fifth time the insect waa successful, A similar consoling 
reflection occiirreJ to Parkhii, and he at once called for food, which 
was bi’ought liim in the shape of rice boiled iu milk {hhircc), 
which was served on a plantain leaf. He lost much of tho rice 
while eating, and an old woTnan wlio was looking on said: “ Yon 
are as great a fool asParkhu; lie cannot take Sira and you cannot 
eat I'kiva : beaLa from the edge and work into the middle of the 
platter and you will lose no rice, and if Paikhu began fiom tho 
outside and stopped the supplies from Jubar and tho imdergiound 
way to the river, the garrison of Sha would soon yield,” Parklui 
without betraying his identity departed and again assembling bis 
forces invested the fort and following the advice of the old woman 
cut off the supplies fmiii the JiiLar and tho adit or siiimi/y nt 
GhunpAtha by which the garrison obtained water, so that iu a 
short time Hari Hlalla abandoned the fort and fled to Doti and 
hencefovili Sira belonged to Knmaon. Rudia Chand bestowed 
several villages on Paikhu and recorded his gift on a copper-plato 
now in the possession of a descendant of Parklui residing in Gan- 
goli. It relates how that "iu the year 1.581 A.D, in the month of 
IBhatlia and ninth day of the blight forlniglit in the presence of 
Jagian,^ on a Saturday ” Then follow the verses 

i TV/iose iiifinfy valonr parched the parlfznna of his eiiuniics, by (he coa 
quest of whose cities ho acquiicd rcpiitnliun Itcnowcd ns Snknra Arorsliippcc 
of tilt? godtlcas ot the full nioon id the famtij of the lord of the lotus, he became 
the gem of tlic rulers of cniUh, being onllod Knlynna Ciuuidra 

2 . Every stroke o£ kle ilteaiUnt sword held in his stiong arm sevcTcd tho 
sknlls of dated mouarchs, which caused tbetr monrning widows to shed showers 
of big pearls ou their bosoms, 

3. 'Whose white lotus feet were colourless and received tho impiessious of 
people’s hearts in tlicm, In consequence of uhleh tho needy grew rich by 
begging elsewhere also ? 

4. Ilisson, tho dcfcA(erof tho races of his adveratirieB, is the famous 
Eudra Chandra, who is devoted to the feet of Kiulr,i, and tlic source of victory 
in the conquest of fort Slrn. It is this possessor of the earth by whom tho 
grant of tins land is ninclc. 

6 . To the conqueror of lands for the royal estate, tho ab'est and most 
excellent of conusellors, quellcr of the hanghtinesa of the Raja of Doti, the lion 
ovcrponorlug the enemy, the most learned of scholars, I’lirushottama.” 

‘ JngcBwnr near Almora, > 
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From aaofclier source ^Ye have the following pedigree of the 
Kamka Hajas of Sira, who weie sometimes 
appai'ently one with the Rainka Rajas of 
Dot! and sometimes cadets of the same house .— 


Uajm of Sica 


Pedujree of the liainka Sajas of Sira. 


1. Ailhi Rdwnt 
S Ulushma BiLwat. 
0 Uliakti Rawat, 

•i DlnraMalln, 

6 . Jfigati Mallft 
0. ICiirii Piila. 

7 EipuMalla. 

8 . Bliupati Malla. 


9. Bli£inti Mnlln. 

10 . Data Malla. 

11. AnandaMalU 

12. BujMalln. 

13. Kalyan Malla. 

14. Jurbun Malla 

15. Arjuna Malla. 
Ifl. Ndga Malla, 


17. Bali M^rnyan Malla. 

18, DuQgara Bascra 

10. Madan Singh Ba» 
sera. 

20 Rai Singh Basora. 

21 . Soblia Malla, 

22. Ilari Malla, who 

lost Sira. 


Bali Narayana Malla was expelled by a Khasiya chief who.se 
family ruled for three generations. The descendants of Hari 
Malla are said to be still found in one of the villaires in the east 
of Doti, With Sira the reiiiaindor of the cis-lCMi possessions of 
the Kaja of Doti fell into the hands of Kudra Chand, who,doubting 
the loyalty of the inliabitants, expelled all the families of note 
that iveio bound by interest to the Doti Raja and distributed the 
lands of Sira amongst his Raotelas and Lheir followers. The Rani 
of Kalyan Chand was satisfied with therosnlt of her son’s victories 
and taking her husband’s weapons in her arms cheerfully ascended 
the funeial pyre and became a satL Rudra Chand took possession 
'of Ashot, Diirma and Julinr, but allowed the Rajbnr of Askot to 
retain his patrimony aszaraind.ar, and to the present day this is the 
only estate in Kumaon held in pure zamlndari and to which the 
rule of descent through the eldest sou is attached. Kuiii Gosdin, a 
junior member of the Askot family, was from his local knowledge 
appointed to settle the revenues of Ddima and Julidr, whilst Byuns 
and Cliaudans still remained with Jumla. 


Rudra Chand now called on Parkhu to carry out hia promise 
Attempt OP to eaptiu-e BadliAngai-l, iu tlio valley of 


gatli aad 
Kiityur. 


conquest of 


the Pindar, a part of the territory of the 
Raja of GarhwnL The route to the Pindar 
lay through Soraeswar and the Katydr valley, which was then 
held by Sukhal Deo, the last leigningRuJa of llio ancient family. 
Dulnriim Snh was Raja of Gai'hwfll and promised his protection 
if Sukhal Deo would aid him, and sending a force towards Gwaldam 

70 
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and one towards Gaiiai, occupied the passes towards Badlifingar??, 
Parldiu with Iiis smaH but veteran army procoeded thioiigli 
ICafcyiir to fclje valley of tbe Pjudar, but soon found liis sniijdjes 
cut off by the Katyiirl Raja and shoitly aftcrwaids lost his life 
in an action near Gwaldam at the hands of a Padyar Pajpiit. 
The Garhwtll Rnja bad promised a grant of land ab every day^s 
inarcli to any one who would bring bini the head of Parklin, and 
the Pa(ly6r accoulingly took the Lead of the slain general and 
carried it to the Raja of Garhwal, at Srinagar, where he received 
the promised reward. Tire Kiimaoiiis Hed to Almora and Ruvlra 
Chandiu pcison then undertook the preparations for a new expedi¬ 
tion against Garh-w'il, but first resolved to punish tlie Raja of Katyrir. 
He speedily ovenan the ralloy and captured the Raja with all his 
family, for the Garliwsilis were forgetful of llieir promise to send 
assistance. When Rndra Chand was about to issue orders for the 
punishment of the ICatydri Raja, one Batii, a Binlia or headman 
of a villa<re. came forward and remonstrated with him tlint there 
was neither honour rror profit to be gamed from tlirowirig the 
Katyrrris into prison, that he was willing to stand security for the 
good behaviour of Sukhal Deo and would produce him at the end 
of six months, to be dealt with in siiclx way as the Raja might 
direct. Tliis Ratu, though a subject of RudraCIiand, rvas a secret 
friend of Sukhal Deo, and on obtaining the Raja’s con-sent took 
Sulihul Doo to his own country and refused to deliver him up 
when called upon to do so. Rudia Chand tliereforo again invaded 
the valley and in a battle fought near Baijudth slew Suklinl Deo 
and banished his family and then laid waste the entire valley.’ 

’ A long story is t'tltl nbrntt this matter of Ratn which may bo rolcgateA 
lOft foot-note. Trndiuoii says llinl Rntu proiniRid Budea Clinmi that if he alumld 
he accepted ns sun ty, he w^mihl gnaiaiitcc that Uiikitnl Deo nliutild iiinkc no 
iUTthcr pTc-tensioiiB to ICntyur, or in default he (Ilatn) would poy a line 
of lOyiiOU taicns (two^onc pice) or hriusr in 243 prisoners from Kntyui, At 
the cicpiiy of the six moiitin Itudrn Chniid demnuied tlic pvoiinction of 
Siikhiil Deo. and Uiifn went to the Katyuri prliicc and showed him the order, at 
the Baiiie time lutvising the Raja to dismiss him nilh shame niul rnsnlt Sukhal 
Deo did HO and Ihitii came and rtpiesonted the matter to Ihidra Chiunl, who only 
ordered him to fulfil his contract llaln thrc.ateiied that if tlic Cliand Hiija 
puTfli'tod lie would Bit m dhurna on him and took away his daughter oatciisiljiy 
loitJHfioi hc'fojc'the JtRjA or R tcDipIo and tlicis Atstcii (he'in im him (.Ju die 
way to ihe great templu of MaijniUli he coaeenlrd hi> dauglitoi' and iniiilc up 
a duiiiuiy, winch he hroughfc to the temple and spriiikhug it with tlie blooil 
of a I'cceutly Icillcd goat, pretended that it was his daughter, and burying it 
before tlic door of the temple inimked the wrath of the gods against Diidra 
Cliand, wlio had cmibciI him to cuiiiiiiit tins cruel act The llaja, however, 
faw tliroiigU the fiaud and luvudiiig Kntyur, slew botii liata uud Sukhal 
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Hndra Chand died in 1597 A.D. nnd was succeeded by bis 
Lakfihini Cliaiul 1607 - SOU Laksliini or Lachbini Clumd. The older 
loai AD Sakti Gosaiu was blind, but still took 

lao mean part in tlio admimstiutlon. He was a holy man of 
great energy and religions feeling and made many pilgrimages 
to various temples and continually mortified liimself by prayer 
and fasting, so that the gods, in their mercy, might restore him 
to sight. It is said that through the favour of the great goddess 
of Jwalamuklii he received m lieu of sight such intense powers 
of touch and hearing as well mado up for tho loss of one sense. 
At all events to him is attributed the carrying out of liis father’s 
views 111 the elalioration of a complete settlement lecord of the 
land, the eatahlishment of the hisi as the standard of measui'e, 
tho mapping out of the entire cultivation, and the regular arr.ange- 
mont of the Uaja’s household and civil and military establish- 
inent on a .stable footing. He distributed the officers into three 
classes, the sanldrs, fnujudrs and wgls. To the first class was 
intrusted the management of important di.stricls aud posts, whilst 
the second class held command of levies, and the thud class 
(from neg^idashU’ or due) formed the subordinate officers of tho 
army as well as of the civil admiuistratiou. Instead of obliging 
each village to supply a porbiou of the e.xpenses of the royal table 
and the salaries of the ro^’al servants, he set apart specified villages 
for the support of jxirticulai' departments of tlie Raja’s service, 
known as btUkara village.?, aud also planted gardens in various 
places to supply the royal table with fruit. The Lachlindna and 
Kapina gardens near Almora were of this class ami were cultivated 
by predial slaves of the Horn caste knoivn as Bariya. A line of 
villages stietching from the snows to Almora was set apart for 
supplying the royal table with snow uuder the name Hiunp/ll. 
Tho long-couUnued wars had given rise to a body of professional 
soldiers who sought as thoir reward grants of laud in the con¬ 
quered districts; these were now foi the fiust time adinmistered 
on a fixed sy.stein and regular assignments of land were made 
for the Buppoit of troops in camp and gariison under the name 
of bisi banddk. So iiimutc was the supervLsioa that it is said 
the practice of growing grain and fiuit on the tops of the houses 
dates from the settlement of Sakti Gosain, because these wore 
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the only places left by him nntaxed. There is no doubt bnt 
that regularity oitliei* in the fiscal arrangements or in the general 
aclministratiou would be <bstasloful to men who for centuries had 
enjoyed the utmost license, and it may have been impolitic to im¬ 
pose heavy burdens on a nowly-conquei’od people; but taken as a 
whole the measures introduced in this reign were highly beneficial 
to the people as well as to the tieasiiry of the Raja and enabled 
succeeding rulers to advance still further in the path of progress. 


iDTftsion ot Garhwal. 


Lakshmi Chand, the titular ruler of Kumnon, was less success¬ 
ful iu his portion of the administration. 
Desirous of carrying out his father’s policy, 
he seven times invaded Garhwfil, but was each time repulsed witli 
considerable loss, and to this day the Garbivalis point out with 
pndo the ruins of the petty fort called Siyiil Biinga (jackal’s fort) 
which withstood the might of tJie great Chand Raja of Kumaou. 
Lakshmi Chand was so hard pressed in his last expedition that he 
was obliged to conceal himself in a litter (doAa) under aheap of 
soiled clothes, and in this ignomiuious manner made his enti’y into 
his capital. "While his bearers rested on the way, he overheard one 
of them say to the other that the cause of the Raja’s defeat was his 
lax observance of his religious duties. The conscience-sti’icken Rajft 
immediately applied to his spiiitnal adviser for nssistanco and told 
him that the 'tnaiiivo, or si)oU received from him had been of no avail 
in his wars and threatened further to become a leligious mendicant 
and give up worldly affairs for the future. The guru, frightened 
at the possible loss of his position, besought the Raja to wait for 
one year, whilst he sought diligently throughout the whole country 
for spells of might and consulted the pandits of Nudiya in Bengal. 
The guru returned in time with a new mantra, and thus armed 


the Raja resolved again to try the chance of wai. To render 
assmance doubly sure he built the Laclihmeswar temples at Bages- 
war and Almor.a iintl made giants to the other great temples, and 
we have hia onginal grant of a villfige to Jageswar bearing date 
in the year 1602 A.D,, and one bearing date in the following 
year confiims no less than eight grants made by him in favor of 
tlie Bdgeswar temple, which he also completely restoied*^ He 


I We Imve also a frtaiit i>paiiug dale J606 A.D in frvvom of Ihc famify of 
Dcbidutia Chmulhi t, IrioiitlB ol Ihe roioistei Basdeo Buut, niid one beniilig date 
lu 16IC A.D. iu Imor ul tbe finally of Miiliadeo Josln. 
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frequently encainpett at the confluence of the Goinati anti tlie S<atju 
near Bdgeriwar dining liis expeditions to Qai’hwttl, and it was there 
tliab lie paid his devotions to tlie gods befoie commeiicuig his 
eighth expedition. In this, his last attempt, lie was more success¬ 
ful iu that he was able to pluader the frontier parganas of Garhw^ll 
and retire in safety to Almora, hut he made no permanent impres¬ 
sion on the country, and his only otlier woilc was to settle tiio 
boundaiics of Darim and its trade with Tibet. Lakahmi Cbaiid, 
like his father, de.sirod to visit the imperial couit, and Jaitiingri iu 
Ilia memoirs^ records that Lakshmi Ohand begged him to older the 
son of Itimiid-ud-daulah to conduct him to court, and to meet his 
wishes SUfihpur was sent to bring him into the presence. " The hill- 
prince brought a great number of the valuable laritiea of his moun¬ 
tains for iny acceptance. Amongst them weie beautiful strong ponies 
called seveial hawks and falcons, mimerous pods of musk 

and whole skins of the musk-deer with the musk in them. He 
also presented mo with various swoids which were called hhandnh 
and kaltdi'O,. This Baja la the liohest hill-chief, and it is said there 
isagold mine in bis territory.” Lakshmi Ohand (liodinl621 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his son Dhnlip Chaud. 

Dlialip Ohand reigned for three years and might be passed 
Dhftifp Chand, 1 S 21 -S 4 without notice were it nob that his 

name is connected with a story which 
qnninfcly illustr.ntes the Indian belief in motempsyclioiis. It will 
be remembered that in the time of the Mankoti Bajas of Gangoli 
a quarrel arose between tlie Uprobis and the Pants, and that the 
latter expelled the Upietia and succeeded to the chief administra¬ 
tion of tlie State. One of theUpretis determined to liave levengo 
on the enemies of liis family, and for this purpose prayed to the 
gods that he iniglit be born again as a Baja of Kumaon. He 
visited all the great places of pilgrimage from JwalainuUM to 
Dwdraka, from Dwfiraka to Ceylon, and thence round by Jagon- 
n&th and Benare.s to Preydg (Allahabad). Here at the confluence 
of the sacred rivers was the celebrated fig-tree. Whoever committed 

^ Dowson'fl ElUot, Vf., 3Sa The rarities noted nro chiefly from the UhoUya 
pargAnnIta. The Aaldr was n short dagger, the form of which was copied iu their 
sign-manual by tho Chand Itnjoa, The word 'kbandah’ should probably be 
* khanjur,’ the iinine of another eimilat form oJ; dagger. It ia said tlint the 
irnpBilnl troops risitod the lowlands in this reign, and their places of cucaaipmeut 
are pointed out a( Taudn and I^ipaUiiitR, near wliich is a grave CRiied (be Ead- 
sh&lil Bngb, 
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suicide tlirowln^ him-Jolf Kmm Hiat tree into the holy waters 
■was eortaiu to attain his desires. The Upreti pei'fi)rmed ‘Icaroi,’ 
as this form of cnuimitting suicido is calletl in the hills, and w.ia 
honi again as Dhali'p Ohand. His enmity towards tlio Pants first 
showed ilsclf by his seUiiig one Jait Ram Pant of GaugoU, who had 
committed no offence. The man, however, was condemned, exe- 
cuteil and burned in the Raja’s presence, but the sinoko of the fune¬ 
ral pyro so filled the palace that he fell sick and died in seven, 

days. Ib niusb lie remcuibeied that this veision of the story 
of Hlmlip Chaud and the Upreti has been communicated by a 
descendant of tlic.se voiy Pants ivlio were always, and I suppose 
always will le, distiuguihlied hy thoir talent for intrigue. It was 
this spirit of intrigue that loci the Pant party in Gangoli to so dis¬ 
turb t!io pence of the country iu their effoi ts to destroy the Upretn 
that the Raja was obliged to intcrfuie. Ho had already dismissed 
Basdeo Pant, who had been his father’.-? minister, and proclaimed 
that whichever party bo found niaranding lu future should ho 
severely piuiislipil, be he Pant or Upreti, and it so happened that 
Jait Rnm Pdnde, aPant leader, wa.s taken red-handed whilst pUiti- 
clering his eneiu 3 '’s village and was executed by orders of fjie Ruja. 
In revenge for thi.s bold assertion of the right of tho head of tho 
State, the Pants have ever'afterwards handed down the Raja as 
a kind of demon po.ssesscd by the evil spirit of one of tho lieri- 
vlitury euemes of tbew twlio, U\o Upcefeia. The Raja died in 
1624! A.D.jOnd of hi.s twenty-one sonsBijnya Gbaud sueceodod him. 


Bljayft Clmtitl, 1C2S A.D. 


Bijaya Glmnd waa young when ho succeeded to tho thvono, ond 
the entire power of tho State became vested 
in the hands of three menofSor, named 
Suklnnm Kharku, Pfm Gosain, and Binaynk Bluit. This Raja 
reigned but one year, and of this year wo have a giant of his, 
giving lauds to the family of Damn Pande, and dated in 1547 
Saka, corresponding to 1625 A.D. He married a daughter of the 
great Badgujar house of A.uupshahr in tUo Bulandshahr district,^ 
and his ministers, resolved on keeping the power in tlioir own 
h«ands, shut up the young Raja in the women's apartments of his 
palace, which they took care to fill with attractions which made 
him oblivious, for tho time, of the outer wtnld. One member of 

* Goz., III., JJ3. 
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tlie royal family, Nil Gosniii, a son of Lakshmi Chaiul, protested 
agaiiisb this treatinout of tbo head of the State. Him they seized 
and bliiideLl with the concurreiico of the Raja and then proceeded 
to extei'minate all the near male relations of Bijaya Cliaiid. Tri- 
inal Chand, another son of Lalcaliini Chand, succeeded in escajdng 
to Garhwtil, wliite Naiayaii Cliand, Ids brother, found a safe asylum 
in tlie Mai of Doti, and the aon of Nil Go.sfiui, afterwards known ns 
Baz Bah/idiir Chand, tlirongli the good offices of a palace slave, 
was taken caie of by a TiwAri woman, tho wife of lii.s purohit. 
The Raja of Qarliwal offered to aid Trimal Chand if lie agreed in 
writing to consider the western Kuniganga to be for ever the 
boundary of the two kingdoms, but after consultation with the 
Joshis of Galli and Jliijfir, Triinal Chand refused, for they said 
fiom his hovoscupo it was certain that he would become Raja of 
Kumaon and it was wrong for him to tiammel his future action by 
an engagement of tlii.s sort. He then went to Barlmpur at tho 
foot of the GarhwiM hills and commenced to levy a force. Bijaya 
Chand in the meantime continued to amuse himself with bis 
woman, and the only noteworthy act of his reign was the building 
of the entrance gate to the foit of Almora. Even this slight 
attempt at exercising authority was resented by liis ministers, wbo 
lesolved to kill him and place some younger member of the family 
on the throne. Sukhidm Klmrku found means to enter the palace 
through the good offices of one of the female slaves [rdj-cluUy and 
slew the Raja while, intoxicated with bhang, lie slept in tlie inner 
apartment. Tiiis event occurred in 1623 A. 13. Sukhnim then gave 
notice that the Haja had died suddenly and that he should conti¬ 
nue to be chief of the administiatiou nnlil a piopei succe.ssor to the 
Riija could be found. This conduct, however, was moie than the 
people could bear. Both Marus and Phaitiyfils resoh ed to act in 
the crisis; the former aont for Tiimal Chand and the latter applied 
to Narhyaii Cluvnd, and each faction proclaimed its own favourite as 
Rajn. The Maras with Trimal Chand first roftched Almora, and 
though several of the Joshis who were not of bis party counselled 
delay, as the constellations were not propitious, the full ceremony of 

» Tho rdj chelts or female slavea wero oflimlly of Garhvrdll oiigin, as liaviiig 
no oonncction with cltlior tite M&rda or FliartiyalB. Tlioj were particularly cn- 
joiaeJ not to leave tlic palace or cnriy on intngucfl with any ouo outaiilo Ua walla. 
Those who acted as carriers of supplies from the royal stores to tho kitchen were 
uallGJ Maida-psnl chehs. Tito old name Is S^ij-eAerif which lias tho same mean' 
lug na Itdj-chokn, 
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installation was proceeded with and not too soon, for aljnost befora 
its conclusion NaiAyan Chand and the Phartiyals reached the foid 
fvcci-oss the Siiwal belowOhfnaKhnn. NnrpyanChand there received 
tliG news of the success of the Mains and at once fled back to the 
Mai of Boti, whilst his followers dispersed to tbeir homes. 

Tiimal Chanel, though hardly guiltess of participation in tho 
Ttimal Clmia. 1625 - mauler of his relative J3ijaya Chand, re- 

A.n. solved lo gam some popularity by the 

pnni.shment of tlie actual murderers. Sukhi6ui Kliarku was taken 
and killed; Bin/iyak Bbafc was hlindocl and bis property was given 
over to one Msidliab Paudo; but Pirn Gosain was allowed to pioceed 
to A-llahobad on condition that he committed suicide there beneath 
the sacred fig-tree. Trimal Chand, while an exUe iii GarhwAI, had 
written to Pita and promised him protection and advancement if 
he caused the death of Bijaya Chand and so prejiared tho way to 
the throne, and on this account Piru was allowed to retire to Praydg 
and die there, where suicide was lawful. The Joshis Narotam 
Jhijur and Dinkar Galli w^ere appointed respectively AVazir and 
Chaudhri and Bitthal Gos&in became Diwan. The Sahus and 
Ratgallis continued in charge of the records as usual and a 
descendant of Nalu Kath&yat became darogba or chamberlain' of 

> The lollotring cniimcrntioii of thediitips of dnroglin. or chnmbcrlnin will 
giveBoiiic ulea of Uie ftrrongements of tlic roynl hoiiioholil : — 

I He bIioiiIiI Eicii! tliiit Uio uuok did liiH i]ii(y coiiscicutuHiHl/ nnil well. 

2 . lie alioulU hnvc no dcnlingB with either M.iras or X'lmrtiyulB. 

a. He '•lioulil tell the Raja cTeiythiiig lie saw or hoavil. 

4. Should not tell Ue^ 

5. Slioiihl not rrpeat anything conconiing what he might hear or see m tlio 

palnee 

C. ShoiiUl taste everything UBcd for the lloja’a food 

7. Hhonltl nevor allow the cocik to he out of his sight 

8. Constantly to movonhont and threaten tho emTanto, whether Ihcro wnn 

cause or not, bo that no one might become cnreleus. 

9. Hcvcr to allow other ttun the regular servauta on the establishment to 

have anything to do with iho Baja’s food, 

10. Not to allow these aorvanta to perform any other duty. 

11 , Only to cuter the dnrbar at the presenbed times and. not to go in and 

out as if it were nn assembly m a private house. 

12 . Never to speak of poison, npium or bluing, nor to over touch them. 

13, To remain wltii ilic Haja at Ilia meals and always treat him with duo 

respect and no famLiiarity, watching Ins coimtenancc for niiy signs 
indicating hia wlshcB. 

14 Sliould never on any occasioas hold friendly converse with the people of 
Kail ICnmnon or Sor or members of the Kstyfiri family or junior 
members of the reigning family, nor enter thdir hoiiscg, 

15. Should only addrcHH the woniDn irf the palace with Ihn greatest respect, 

aud wlicn duty loads him towanls tbcfc-malenpaitincuCa should always 
proceed with downcasl eyes and apeak in n loiv voice. 

16. Should never speak of spells (nraniras), ns they aro only used for evil 

purposes, nor cut his nails nor shave within the limits of the palace. 
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the palace. We have a grant of Trimal Chand to the temple of 
Kechirn^ith Avhicb was subsequently confiimed by Dip Ohand, and 
but little else la recorded of him. He had no .son, and iin\Yilliiig' 
lo permit his rival of the Phartiyal faction to succeed lain, ho 
searched everywhere for other members of the Chand family and. 
heard that one of them, Baz or Biija, son of Nil Gos<lm, bad been 
saved by a Tiwuri woman. A deputation was sent to inquire 
where the young child was, which returned saying that the woman 
denied all knowledge of the child’s existence. The Eaja himself 
then went to the Tiw&ii’s house and declaring that he had naught 
but good intentions and intended to make the boy his heir. Baz 
was produced and brought to court, where he was formally adopted 
as heir to the Eaja with the title of Eunwar. One account is that 
the young Chand was concealed to avoid the genei’al persecution 
of all members of the royal family begun by Snkhrain, and another 
story relates that when Nil Gosain was blinded, the women of his 
female apartments were taken over by Bijaya Chand, and that a 
jealous concubine of the Eaja stole the child and threw him over 
a precipice, where he was found uninjured by the wife of a Thvflri 
of Chausar, who brought him up as her own child. Another tra¬ 
dition again says that Baz Bahadur was a sou of the Tiwdri and no 
Chand at all. However this maybe, ha succeeded his adoptive 
father in 1638 A,D. 

Duringparb of this period the Tarni is said to have attained 
Dttz EaUduc Chand, prosperity and to have actually 

1C38-78 A.D. yielded the nine lakhs of rupees which 

gave it the name of Naulakhia Mai. This prosperity, however, 
excited the envy of the Hindus of Eatchir, who with the conni¬ 
vance of their Mughal rulers gradually occupied the border villages 
of the Tardi. In this design they were much aided by the weak¬ 
ness of the Almora government during the pievioiis twenty years. 
ITrom the time of Lakshmi Chand, the Chauds were occupied by 
internal quarrels and had neither the time nor the means to inter¬ 
fere with the Katebiris in their gradual encroachments on the 
lowlands. Alarmed at the progress that had been made by the 
Hindu chiefs of the plains and remembering the success whidh 
attended the personal suit of his predecessors, Bdz Bahddur re.solved 
to proceed to Delili and invoked the aid of the Emperor SbdhjahdD, 

71 
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On his aiTival lie obtained .on audience and presented his petition 
supported by many valuable presents, and was told to join lire 
.army then (in5‘l-55 A.D.) proceeding ngninat GarliwAi The 
Hfija obeyed and in this expedition so distinguisliod liimself tliafc 
on his relatn to DeliU ho was honoured by many signal raaiks 
of imperial favour and received the title of Bahiidui' and the right 
of Iiavjug the great drum {nakUura) beaten before him. But not 
content with obtaining empty titles ho is said to have adhered to 
the original object of his visit and procured the full recognition 
of liis right to the Chaiirdsi Mai, together with an order^ addressed 
to the governor of tliS province for cifectual aid against the Kate- 
hir chiefs. In this order Biiss Bahiidur was styled sjamiudiir of Ku- 
maon. Rustam Klnin, the founder of Moradiibad and repro.senta- 
tvve of the Empeioiv aided the Raja, who succeeded in expelUiig Ids 
enemies and regaining possession of the Tarai. tie tiion founded 
the town of Buzpnr and appointed governors and a regular esta- 
blibhinent to carry on the administration. 

An account of Bd« Bahadiir^s visit is told at some length by 
In^yat Khan, the author of the Shdhjahdn-'iidmah. He tells us 
that in 1654-55 A.D Khalilullnh Khan w’as de.spatcl]cd with eight 

thousand ineu for the purpose of coeicing 

In7asl0n0lGarhw.ll. . ,,, -r.. T 

the zamindiir of Siinagar aiut was joined cn 
hi.s way by the zaminddr of Sirmor, Raja Sabhiik Prakiis. They 
proceeded through the Dun, and leaving a guard in an entrenched 
position near Kilnghar reached Bahiulitr Khaupur,*' a place belong¬ 
ing to the Dull and lying between the Ganges and Jumna.” Tlio 
peasantry of the neighbourhood took refuge in the liilLs and forests 
atul ravines, and refused to appear : ao the tioops were despatched 
against them to cocrcc thorn and inflicted '‘suitable chastisomenV’ 
A number of them fell by the sword, others weie taken prisoners 
, and the remainder surrendered themselves, whilst immense herds 
of cattlofcU into the hands of the victors. A second entrench¬ 
ment was thrown up here, and leaving a sufficient guard the main 
body approached the town ofBasantpur, which was also a depen- 

' It ig Btrange that not oite of tbeae farm6»s Iibb BnrTivoi nor lias any Euro¬ 
pean ever been able to acoeven b copy ol ono- It is very iinlikoly tliat they 
wtie ever granted oi, for that matter, asked for, na thczaniindilrs of Kiiumon hckl 
not only ilioir hill but also tlieif plains’ poBscaaioiiB, independent of any tltlo' 
from Eehli by the right of occupancy of a tract of little raluo to my oa^ 
else. 
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4ency of fchc Dud, and halted half way up tliQ liilU Opposite the 
town a third redoubt was constructed and gairisoned, whilst Khalil- 
ullali moved on to SaUijpur,® aplaco abounding in Bfcieama and 
founfains and clothed with flowers and verdure.” Hera he formed 
a fourfcli post and erected “a fort on the top of an enbankmenfemea^ 
silling a thousand yaids ia circumference and fifteen in height, that 
had iu former tinies been crowned by a stronghold, inasmuch as 
some traces of the ancient works were still visible," On reaching 
tho banks of the Granges, a detachment of the royal artillery was 
sent across the river to take possession of tlie tlifuia of Ohdiidi, 
which then belonged to Srinagar. Meanwhile Bahadur Gbaud, 
iKaminddr of Kinnaou, joined the imperial forces, and as soon as this 
fact was known at court, through the good offices of KlialUullah, a 
.conciliatory and a khillat set with jewels were sent to 

Bahadur Chaiid, The Dun was taken possession of, and the rains 
were about to commence, so an older was sent forbidding any 
furthoi operations for the present. Tho Duii was then handed over 
to Ohhatarbhuj, ^"who had expressed an ardent desire for it,” and 
the thdnd of Clffiudi was given to Nagar Dfis, the chief of Hnrdwar. 
TJie Raja of Garhwdl at this timo was Prithi Bah, of whom we 
have a grant dated in IG-iO A.D.,aud who shoitly afterwards became 
, notorious for his conduct towards the unfortunate prince Sulaimfin 
Shikoh. The expedition passed thiough the AVesteni Diiu to 
Debra, and thence along the foot of the inner lango to Basantpiii^ 
and thence to tho Ganges near the usual crossing at Lachchhinan- 
jhula. There is no allurion to any grant of laud to the Kumaon 
prince, and the conciliatory Jarman that wna really addressed to 
Bahadur Chand Ima done good service in tho hill traditions as an. 
actual grant to their reigning prince of the low country. 

Tho episode of Sulainian Shikoh, alluded to above, may be 120 - 
Extraditiau of Sulaim&a as told by liiifi Kluio.^ The story 

q£ tl,ig unfortunate princo belongs to general 

* Tho supply ol Ico for tho royal ngo was obtained in the iiaoimtainB of Tihri. 
whenoQ U was deapatclierl by porters to EamroB on tho Jumna, n diatnnceof 
blxtccn has, Prom Eauirfia it was packed in boxes and onrrlod by raft 011 the 
Jumna for sixteen Aos to Earyfipur, one of the dependeucios of parganah Khizr- 
abad nnd tlienco icnchetl Uclili m threo days and nights. Eowsou’a Elliot, VI[., 
IOC. * Brtsantpur and Sahljpor both garc thoir samcB to separate parga* 

nahs in tho Eastern Edn up to the last BeUlcment and [fillghar may ho identified 
with Kaijlaglinr near EoJira. “Dowsoa’p JDlliotj VH.j 380} seo flUo 

''•131, 245, 2fl3? Pow.jIIL, 245, and Bcrnlcr. 
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liistory and need not be dwelt npon here. In his attempt to 
reach his father lie Inad arrived at Hardwur; hut, learning that a 
force Imd been despatched to intercept him, he turned off to the 
mountains of Sriuagar. Here he neither obtained assistance nor 
shelLer, and was deserted by several of his adherents. He then 
made for Allahabad, where he hod the misfortune to lose more of 
his followers, and was obliged again to trust to the tender mercies 
of the Gaihwulis. Attended hy Muhammad Shiih K.olca and a 
few followers, he levied a contribution on the estate of the Kadsiya 
Begam and entered the lulls for the last time. The zamiiidih of 
Srinagar eovoted the money and jewels that be liad with him and 
kept him as a sort of prisoner in his fort/’ and eveiituallj’^ deli¬ 
vered him u]i to an agent of the implacable Aurangzeb. Prithi 
Singh was certainly ordered by the Hindu minister. Raja Ram- 
nip, to deliver up tbe fugitive or stand the consequences j and his 
narrow escape somo short time previously must have rendered him 
fully alive to what that might mean. Tarbiyat Klhm was even 
sent to overrun Ins country, and it was then that Piitlii Singh 
wrote through the medium of Raja Jai Singh, begging forgiveness 
for his offences and offering to givo up Sulaimsin Shikoh. Kun- 


war Rdi Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, was sent to fetch the royal 
prisoner, and safely lodged him in the fori, of Gwalior, where he 
was assassinated by the oiders of Aurangzeb iu December, 1G60 A.B. 
Tljo treatment of Snlaimi'm by Pirthi Singh, Raja of Garhwfd, will 
doubtless be compared with the courtesy {ind hospitality^ shown 
to Khawiis Khdn by Manik Chand, Raja of Kntnaon, but the differ¬ 
ence in the time and the oircmnstances of tbe two cases should be 
allowed to weigh against any haish judgment on the Garhwiili 
pviace. The latter was more exposed to tbe much more formidable 
power of Aurangzeb than the former was to the comparatively 


1 The Chftnd irndiiioo Sb tliafc Sulaimin applied to Bnhfidm Chand. but 
■when the Riij.i dUeoTered tlint the prince was at cuiiitty with the lEniperor he 
diBunsBcil him loaded with preseiiU to Gnthwal ; but in the nicaniinie it liavini? 
become known that Siil.ii[n3u waa in Kumnon, Aurangzeb aent an amv ■wlneli 

took poiacesion of tlic low ooimlry and. prepared to otlvancc on Almota One of 
the Hnna’fl Mewutl guards stole the cloihco of ijie le^doi of llio Muaalmdii urniv 
wliilc Eic B opt at night, nud b.ought them to the Ua]n, who returned tliem to 
the Mnghai with a incBBnge Hint he htul not harb' nred the fugitive nr'nee • thni: 
ho <(i<l not wiah Ill any way to oppose the will of the Enipeior, and that 'if ho 
dcflired he cou d liavc killed the leader of the Iirpcrial ainiy n, easily aa he had 
stolen hh cOtljcH Bofoic Una aflfaii could be reimrtnl to Dchli Hie unfortunate 

Aurangzeb, tnd the Mughal troops ncoordingly 
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innocuous influence of Isl&m Shnh, who would not have had rc- 
couise to intrigue to deraaud the surrender of Khawda Khan had he 
been able to accomplish his designs by force. The Srinagar Raja was 
owner of a poor country, with few fighting men at his command, 
and had no means whereby he could withstand even a modciate force 
if sent into his country. Besides, he was not under such obligations 
to any of the Musalman rulers as to lead him to consider it his 
duty to venture life and kingdom in support of their quarrels. All 
he desired was to live in peace with his powerful neighbours, who 
had already succeeded in making the aggressive and hated Raja of 
Kumaon their ally, and with an army at his very doors there was 
nothing left for him to do hut to deliver \\p hvs unbidden guest. 

Bfvz Bahadur’s orders regarding the administration of the Tarsi 

were carefully executed by his officers. They 

Administration. Viit i-ni ^ 

were directed to make Rudrpur and Bnzpur 
their residence during the cold season and Baraklieri and Kota, 
on the spurs of the outer range of hills, their head-quarters during 
the hot weather and the rains. It is said that " every bfgha and 
biswAnsi was cultivated under his rule”; and Batten^ notices that' 
“ at Kota, Barakhei'i and elsewhere in the lower hills are remaius 
of forts and residences and mango groves which go far to show 
that the climate at those sites was not in former times so insalu¬ 
brious as at present, when few men in power would confine their' 
retreat from the TaiAi heat to such low elevations in tho moun¬ 
tains as these. Kota indeed is stated to have been the capital for 
all tho western poition of the Uhaui'isi Mai and to have given its 
name to the lower parganahs, and not only ns now to the sub- 
raoutane region.” Having perfected his ai-rangements in the plaiusi 
the Raja returned to Almova and there introduced the customs 
and fashions that he bad seen in the cann) of his friend Khalil- 
ullah KhAn. He brought with him a considerable Musalman 
following, some of whom he employed as drummers (nakhdrehi), 
others as javelin-men {cliohddi's), and others as actors and mimics 
(Jjahwdpiya). Amongst them were certain Hairis whom he settled 
in the TarAi as guards, and gave them land and the right to cer¬ 
tain dues in lieu of a fixed salary. These were the ancestors of 
the thieving tribe of the same name who gave so much trouble to 

^ Hep, Eamaos, 16 S. 
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tlie arlministva-toia of Iho Tardi dow to very recent 'timoa, He 
appointed a confectioner (halwai) for the palace and arranged the 
duties of all his household, for whose support he carried out the 
suggestion of Sakti Gosdin and assigned the revenues of specified 
villages and irrigated (a(ra) lands instead of a general tax on tho 
whole country to supply tho royal stores. Thus the villages whose 
revenues were applied to support the inmates of the female apart¬ 
ments [deori) were known as *pdl.‘ Tho revenues of both Dar- 
kotiya and Sdkaniya villages were appropriated to the support of 
the powder manufactory, and to a number of outlying villages 
known under the namo of parganah Alahryuii was assigned the 
duty of carrying ammunition in time of war. Being desirous of 
standing well with tho Dohli Court, Bnz Bahadur introduced a poll- 
tax in 1672 A.D., tho proceed^ of wliich wore regularly remitted 
as tribute to the Eraporor, 


Conquest o£ DUofc. 


The good fortune of Buz Bahadur continued with him in all 
his expeditiqng. "When he desired to wipe 
out tliQ disgi’Qce that hadhitheito attended 
the Kumaon arms in their eontesb with Oarlnvai, he attacked at 
the same time both Badhdn in tho Pindar valley and Lobha, and 


•was suecQsful enough to seize the important fort of Juniyagarh. 
To commemorate his victory he carried away with him tlie image 


of tho goddess Nanda, which he establislied in tho temple in the 
old fort of Almora with a proper train of flower-girls and 


foinalo slaves, and which was subsequently removed to its present 
gito by Mr, Traill. Baz Bahadur did not noglcct his duty towards 
tho gods, nor indeed was he forgetful of men of any degree who 
served him well. "Wo have as many as sixteen separate grants^ of 


» Tlie grants in tlio order oi date arc as followp- 


Vote 4.D. /n/aworo/— 

1040. Trlnet temple InLakbaapnr. 
\ 043, hmlrinfitli temple 
„ Ditto. 

1048. Someewar temple. 

1054. rinniUIi temple m Poifirou. 
1069. rnmily of tlie Tlwirl. 

1(503. Ditto. 

lOCi Dalcwar temple,Cbompdwnfc. 


Dale4.V. In favor of-^ 

1605. Fnmily of Kamnla Joahi. 

1060 , Bi’iddli JCeelar tcm])Ic. 

1670, I’nmilyof tiieTiwfii'i. 

„ Jiigeswai' tcmplo, 

1071, Hageswar temple. 

„ Pamily of ICrifllinniwidJoslii. 
1673. I’jlgiims to Majinsftiowar, , 
1676. Pamily of Kiilomnnl Pautloi 


- lie loofed tUc temple of Jagesvar with copper platea ami built many woUa 
(jiaii/(/s’) and tcnipks, hieludipg those a1 BMui Tal nud Diniifitli. Those grants 
weie called Kutdnidr, or more coircctly Khanjardar, from tho daggor-alinped inarlc 
made by tljo Knjft at tlio head. TJicArfWj and^/iaq/nr arp two sorls pf.ilftggcrS. 
The Haja never signed his naoio to a giant, but in lieu thereof drew a riuic flguro 
el a dagger, the name and titla being written la the body of tbo grant itself. 
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1)13 dating from 1C40 to 1C75 A.D. Amongst tliom aro thrOe in 
favor of the family of NurayaiiTiwdri, wlio brought him iipasachikb 
and who is also said to have been a deacendant of that Sii Chand 
Tiwdri who received a portion of the Almoia hill from the last 
Katyiiri possessor. Biia Eahfidur^s religious feelings were conti¬ 
nually wounded by the frecpicnt complaints brought to him of thd 
harsh and cruel conduct of the Htiniyas towards pilgrims to tlin 
holy lake of Manasarowar and Kaih^ the abode of the gods. Hav-i 
ing some leisure from more pressing occnpatioiis, he equipped atl 
expedition which he led by the Juhsu- pass into Tibet, anti besieged 

. and captured the foit of Taklakhar, and it 

1670 A.D. . . ^ 

13 said that the breach in the walls which 

by ‘ the extrao)’cUnaty good fortune' of the Eaja had been effected 
without difficulty lemaina unrepaired to the present day. He 
wrested the control over all the passes from the Huniy^as and oblig¬ 
ed them to promise to allow pilgrims to pass free to Mfmasarowori 
The Bhotiya traders used to pay a sort of tribute for porinisBion to 
trade to the Tibetan authorities,and at first the Rajn refused to allow 
this semblance of submission to continue, but finally it was agreed 
that so long as the Tibetan authorities threw no obstacles in thd 
way of free communication, whether for the purposes of trade or of 
religion, tho dues might be collected, as had been tho case wheri 
Bhot belonged to Hundes. He also set apart the revenue of five 
villages near the jmsses (Pfiachu, &c.,) for tho purpose of providing 
pilgrims going to and returning from Mfinasarowar with food, 
■clothing, and lodging. He also investigated the tenure of tho 
Rajbdr of Askot and confirmed the orders made by his predecessors, 

' On his return to Almora^ Baz Bahadur found that his enemies 

had been at work during his absence and 
InvadoB Gaihwal. ,, . ^ •in,. 

had poisoned the mmu ol his oldest son> 

TJdyot Chand, who was more than suspected of having designs ois 

the throne, Uclyot Chand was accordingly sent to Oangoli to 

6 arju-p/ir, to take charge of all the districts beyond the Saiju, 

JbijAf Joshis continued to monOpoliso all the chief offices in-the’ 

State, and even the Ghaudhria, Sahus and Ratgallis, who were ap^ 

pointed to check and dispose of the grain collected as revenue, ard 

Baid to have recognised these Joshis as their patrons and to havel 

paid them dues, During Bfvz Bahddur's absence in Bbofc the Garhw^ 
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Raja liad been maturiag his preparations, and-now by a rapid 
maiob surprised the Kumaon garrisons and recovered his territory. 
Buz Bahadur, however, quickly took the field, and sending a force 
into the Piudav valley under an. experienced leader, himself took 
tho route through the valley of the Bfimganga and Lobha. The 
people of the Garbwal Pattis of Sd,bali and BangArsyun aided the 
Kuinaouis, ’\vho, after some slight skirinishmg, diove the Garhwdlis 
back to Srinagar itself. Here a hasty peace was patched up, tp 
which the ignominy of its being signed in the enemy’s capital 
gave no additional assurance. On his leturn from Garliwdl, B;iz 
Bahddur brought with him several Bisht families fiom Sfibali and 
several Bangaras or Rfiwats from Bangarsyiin, to whom he gave 
the office of heads {saydnachiri) of the villages of Timli and 
Bharsoli respectively. The immigration of the Garhw^U Aswnls 
and Dimgarwals is also attributed to this time. It has alieady 
been mentioned that when Kirati Chand conquered Pali, the 
Katydris were allowed to retire to Mdnil and there they remained 
until this time; but Bfiz Bahadur, suspecting that they had 
given aid to the Gaihwnlis in his lata campaign, attacked their 
principal fort, which ho captured and banished the inhabitants. 
Thus perished the last surviving remnant of Katyuii power in 
these hills. In 1072 A.D., the Raja led a force into the plains 
with which he ravaged the villages lying along the foot of the hills 
and is even said to have plundered Nagiua in the Bijnor di.strict. 


Affairs in tlio east again attracted his attention and led him 
' to make a tour through bis eastern parga- 

EnBtem Kimiaon. nahs. He had an interview with the Raiu- 

ka Raja of Boti in Sor, and thence max*ched down by the Kali to 
Barmdeo. Here be found that the Raja of Chitona had built a 
fort at K&la Ghfit on the ridge above Barmdeo and had advanced 
some pretensions to indopondenco. Baz Bahd-dur promptly at¬ 
tacked the Raja, seized his fort and hanged him on the nearest 
tree, thus effectually securing the peace of the neighbourhood. 


The next year saw the Raja again in Gangoli, whence he invaded 
and annexed Bydns, making the same arrangements with the Tibeti- 


ans that he had before done with regard to Juhar. Ho allowed 
tho Bhotiyaa to pay the usual dues {sirti) to the Huniyas, reserving 
to,himself gold-dust (phatang), the pods of the musk-deer and 
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salt as revenue. ISlow comes the darker side of the picture, for 
now the Raja, at the instigation of an evil-minded Brahman, pGr^c- 
cuted many innocent people. This Brahman persuaded tlie Raja 
that lie could show him how to discover Ina frioada from his cue- 
iniea, and by his lying mnmmeriea caused BazEuhAdur to put out 
the eyes of many good men. The Kaja, however, discovered the 
deception that had been piactised on him and punished tho Brah¬ 
man, and used every means in his power to remedy tlio evil that 
had been done by giving lands and pensions to the injured persons 
and their lieins. Hence the proverb still current in Kiimaoni— 
“ baras hkaya uai budh gayi nasi," 
wliic/i means that with old ago he lost his good sense and good 
fortune. In conserpieuce of these acts the people became suspici¬ 
ous of the Raja and even doubted his repentance to be genuine i 
hence the proverb:— 

^‘Jaiko hwp Hkliali khuyo 
ULala khuva deklie dara.*' 


“■He whose father the black bear hath eaten is frightened at a piece 
of charred wood,” which corresponds with the English proverb that 
a burned child dreads the fire," During tho last year of liis reign 
tho Raja utterly broke down, Suspicious always of his son, whom 
lie had banished to Gangoli, ho also drove away all his old servants 
who, he said, wore longing for bis death, and died miserably alone 
and uncavod for in Almora in the year 1678 A.D. 

Udyot Chand was at once recalled from Gangoli and ascended 
Udyot Chand, 1678.99 the throne without oiiposition and amid 
tho general rejoicing of the people, wlio 
woro glad that the gloomy old tyrant had ceased to exist. 
Like his predecessor he was a great fiiend of the priests ami 
built and endowed many temples. "Wo have sixteen giuiiU*^ of 


1 The giants uro in oxiatcncc m the Aloiorani chives aud arj as folloits: -- 


Dnts A.D. JnfuvoTof^ 

1078 Familyof D.liillaltftFutlialc 
1082 Ituiicewir tpmplp in BcL 
,, Fiiinily of iHlmu.'iukar Tiwdri 
1C84, iTagcswac temple 

„ Ditto 

1086. Baloswnr Thai templo. 
ineg. Family of Krlsliuannnd Joshi. 
1600. Dlpclmndestt ar tample. 


Dale A I) In fuvM of— 

>091 I'inndtli tciuplo in Boruvan. 
1692. Briddh Jajiosirai' torupic in 
iJdrun. 

1093. Eallka temple in Gangoli lint. 
„ Ditto ditto 

„ Bhatinfulitya temple m Bel, 
1C96, Ilnmeswar teinxilc iu Bol. 

I097. Famllyof BhdbdcolMnile. 
1090, H&garpia temple Iu D\vdru 
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his dating from the year of his accession to the year 1G97 A.D. 
Dissatisfied -with the conduct of the Garhivfil Raja, Udyot Chand 
ravaged Badhfku in 1678 A.D., but suffered the loss of his princi¬ 
pal and favouiitc ofHcer, Maisi Sdhu. He was more successful in 
the following year, when he entered Garhw&l by Ganal and pene¬ 
trated by Lobha to Chandpur, which be captured and plundered.' 
The Garhwdl Raja now sought aid elsewhere and entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Rainha Raja of Doti, 
under which (in 1G30 A.D.) Knmaon was attacked on the east by 
the Doti Raja, who occupied Champdwat, and on the west by the 
Garhwdl Raja, ■who again took possession of Dunagiri and Dwdra. 
The war raged for two whole years, but in the end the Kumaonis 
were victovioii.s against both thoir enemies. Henceforward garri¬ 
sons were established in Dunagiri and Dwdra ou the west and in 
Sor, Chainiiawat, and Barindeo along the Kali. The Raja, affected 
by the great and unhoped-for success of his efforts, gave due thanks 
to the gods and vowed a pilgrimage to the sacred Ganges at Ddra- 
nagav, but had hardly performed his ablutions and commenced his 
leturn journey when nows was brought him that war had again 
broken out with Doti. Deo Pala was then Rainka, and taking 
advantage of tlio absence of Udyot Ohaud had invaded Kali Ku- 
inaon; but liis success was very short-lived, for the Kumaonis drove 
the DautiyAls across the Kdli and in 1G85 A D captured Ajmer- 
garh near Diiudoldhuro, tlio summer residence of tbo Raja and the 
place where the Cliauntra now resides. The Rainka fled from 
Ajmer to Dipiiil ou tlio Seti river at the foot of the hills, where 
>Yas his usual winter residence ; bub two years afterwards he was 
driven thonce and compelled to take lefnge in Khairdgarh, the 
capital of the plains district of the same name in tbo province of 
Oiidh. Udyot Gliand captured Khairiigarh in 1G88 and the Rainka 
yielded and agreed to pay in future a tribute to tlie Kumaon 
Raja. These victories were colebiated with great pomp at Almora 
and were commemorated by the biiildmg of the new palace ou the 
•site DOW occupied by the Mission School at Almora and tho erec¬ 
tion of temples to Tripuii-sundari, TJdyotchandeswar and Par- 
bateswar close by, as well aa the tank in the Riija'.s compound. 
In. 1696 A.D. the Doti Raja repudiating the treaty of Kliairagarli 
refused to pay tho tribute that had been agreed upon and Udyot 
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Cliancl was obliged to lead ia person'bis troops across the ICiili. 
A battle was fought at Jniful between Dumloldluiiii and the Ku- 
maon frontier and with such ilJ success on the part of the Kuinao- 
nis that the Raja was obliged to hand over the command of his 
troops to Manorath and Sitomani, Josliisof tho Jhijar clan, whilst 
he himself returned to Almorn for reinforceineuts, Shortly after- 
w’ards Siromani was murdered by the Dantiyiils <aiid his troops 
dispersed and the Raja eventually rccalicd tho remainder. Like 
his predecessor, Budia Cbnnd, TJdyot Chand is celebrated for his 
patrouago of learning and tho encouragement he gave to aviso and 
pious men to come and settle in Kumaou. Ho took great inter¬ 
est in the management of his possessions along the foot of tho 
hills and to him are attributed the Humorous groves of mangoes iu 
the Kota Bhabar. Feeling his ond approaching lie devoted tho 
last fcAV months of his life to religious meditation aud prayer and 
died in the year 1G98 A.D., leavmg his kingdom to his son Gyan 
Chand. 

As in former times every Eaja commenced his reign by an in- 
Gyfin Ohaiid, 1008-1708 vasion of Doti, so now every successor to 
the throue of the Cliauds considerod it to 
be his first duty to invade Garhwdl. Gj^n Ciiaiid began his reign 
by crossing into the valley of the Pindar and laying waste its fertile 
villages as far as Thardli. The next year he crossed the Hi'lmganga 
and plundered Silbali, Khfitali and Saindhdr iu parganah Malla 
SaUn, an attention which was returned in 1701 A.D. by the Garh- 
wdlis, wlio overran Giwdr and Chaiikot in parganah Pdli of Kumaon. 
Every year, one side or the other made maiauding expeditions 
which served little except to render the lands near the borders of 
tho two countries desolate. No one knew who should reap wbat 
had been sown, so that tho more industrious pait of the population 
abandoned the frontier tracts which in many places again became 
covered with jungle. In 1703, tho Kumaonis were successful 
against the Garhwdlis iu a battle fought at Duduli just above 
Mahalchauri. In the following year Gydn Chand sent his forces 
into the Bhabar aud laid waste the low country belonging to 
Doti, but not without considerable loss from fever, the ill effects of 
which were long visible in those who recovered. In 1707, another 
great expedition ^Ya3 undertaken towards Garhwdl, and this time 
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the TCiimAoni forces took possession of Janiyogarh in Patti 
Biclilila Chaukot, <an<l as;aiii passing the Paiinwakhiil and Diwdli 
Khhl passes penobratod as far as Chandpur near Khal on tho Bha- 
rarigilr au<l razed the old fort to the ground. Qyan Ghand lias 
also left us grants of liis which by their dales corroborate the 
local clironiclosd Wo have, one dated in 1701 A.D. granting lands 
to tlio family of Kulomani Pando and another dated in 1703 A.D. 
giving lanils to the family of Krislinanand Joshi. I-Io also rebuilt 
the temples of Gaiiesli at Almora, Badrindth at Bdgeswar and 
Baijiidth in Katyi'ir shortly before his death in 1708 A. D. 

Jagat Chand, said by some to bo of spurious biitb, succoeded 
.Tngnb Chnnd, 1708-J0 Cl 3 'An Chand and also commenced liis reign 
by an invasion of Garhwdl; ho pliiurlGred 
Loliba and took tho fort of Lohhngnrh at tho head of the Pami 
wakliiU pass, where lie established a garrison. In the following 
year ho pushed in by both Badhdn and Lohba and uniting his 
foices at Siiiili, in the valley of tho Pindar, pioceecled by tlie Alak*- 
nanda to Srinagar, winch ho captured. Tho Garhwal Raja fled 
to Dehra Diin and Jagat Chand foimally bestowed the town of 
Srinagar on a Bialimnn and divided tho spoil he took in tins expe¬ 
dition amongst his followers and the poor, reseiving, however, a 
portion as a present for Muhammad SliAh, who was then Emperor 
of Dolili, He sub-sequontly imposed n, tax on gambling {haohlt), 
which he also assigned as nnzar to Ibo Doldi court. The name 
of Jagat Chand is still iiighly esteemed as that of a Raja who 
gained and held the aficctionalo remembrances of his subjects. 
Ho was kiml to high and low alike and closely looked after the 
ndministration. In Iris days, the revenue of tho Tardi is again 
mentioned as having been nine lakhs of rupees, but after tins 
epoch, intestine cli.sturbaTiccs became utterly clestiuctive of all 
prosperity both in the higlilands and lowlands. We have six 
giants of land^ made by him dating from 1710 to 1718 A.D. He 
died of small-pox in 1720 A D. and was succeeded by Debi Chand 
who, accoicling to some, was an illegitimate son of Jagat Chand, 

• The nciula afc TIn.ivnlbngli,now in riijo8,'»as also built by liiu). s Tlieso 

grauts 111 01 der of ilutc nrc as tollowB:—* ‘ 

Date A, 1). In favour of— Dale A.D. In fovottr of— 

1710. Piirnagiri leiiiple in Tnllndes 1713. Bnijiijith lemplc 

Ihvmhy of Dcbulalta t*awte 17»0. ■Nfignatli Icniplc in Chariil 

1712. Bbiiimari temple in Katym. 1718. Bhurnneawar temple in Gangoli 
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Before proceeding further rve must make such a survey of Garh- 
hisb 2 'y to the GoriJiali conquest aa the scanty matenals at our 
disposal will permit. 

From the local records of the Dfiu and the Sah^iranpur district 
Gftihwai. Fateh Sah, we have the means of filling np broadly 
. 4 . 1 ), history of lower Gfarhiviii. On a previ¬ 

ous page we left the Ditu in the possession of Chhatarbhiij, who¬ 
ever he may be, with the Hardwfir chief at Chftudi and Piithi Sfih 
in Garhwhl. The last named was succeeded by Mcdini S6h and 
he again by Fateh Sah, who may, perhaps, bo identified with the 
Fateh Singh who in 1692 A.D. led a memorable raid from the 
Ddn into Sali^ranpur, whence he was with difliculty expelled by 
Sayyid AH, the Imperial general. Fateh Sfib is also credited 
with the extension of his power into Tibet, and a hat, coat, sword 
ajid matchlock said to have bolonged to him are still kept in the 
temple at Daba in Hondes. Wo have grants of this prince dated 
ill 1685,170G, 1710 and 1716 A.D., in which he is styled Phate- 
pafc Sail. The war with Sumaon commenced in the reign of Pri- 
thi Sbh and was vigorously carried on by his eucoobsol’b. Fateh 
Siili was a contemporaiy of Gdyot, Gyan and Jagat Chand, K.ajas 
of Kutnaon, and Avaa as often victor in the border fights as his 
opponents. On several occasions, be was able to hold a portion of 
the ICumaon territory for a considerable time and in 1710 A.D. 
addressed an cider to the o/Soerin command of tho Badhtia fron¬ 
tier, telling him to remember that the village of Garsarnear Paij- 
nath in Patti Katydr of Kamaon liad been granted by liim to the 
temple of Badnn&th, and to see that it was not harried by either 
his troops or those of tlio enemy. ’Whether this was intended as 
apieco of bravado or not the fact remains that Fateh Sah’s dona¬ 
tion was acted on and his deed has been produced in evidence in 
our courts to support tho claim to hold the village free of revenue, 
During tho loigu of his predecessor, tho Sikh Guru Ram Rdi bad 
takon up his residence at Dehra, and there he remained during 
the reign of Fateh Sdh, Guru Har Eai died in 1661, leaving two 
sons. Ram Rdi and Haikishan, the former about fifteen years of 
ago and tho fatter about six. Both eJaimed the succession, and 
as Rdiii Rfti was tho son of a handmaiden and not of a wife of 
^ Ilnmlltoii’a Gazetteer* II,* 086 . 
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equal rauk with the mother of HarkishaUjSO tho latter was chosen 
to succeed their father. Ram Rdi refused to abide by the election 
and disputes ran so high tliatit was agreed to refer tho matter 
to the arbitration of Aurangzeb, who confirmed the election and 
sent Ram Rai away disappointed and resolved not to abandon his 
pretensions to the spiritual leadership of his sect. Harkishan 
died at Dehli in 166*4 of small-pox and was succeeded by bis undo 
Tegh Bahadur, son of the great Guru Har Govind. RAm RAi re¬ 
commenced his agitation and threatened not only the supremacy 
but the life of Tegb Bahadur, but the latter remained Guru of tlio 
Sikhs until bis arrest and execution in 1675 A.Dd Aurangzob 
was resolved to put down a sect the leaders of which were found 
to aspire to worldly as well as spiritual domination and who called 
themselves the 'Sachcha PddshdJi’ the veritable kings, It was 
by bis ordois that Tegh BahAdur was executed, and at tho same timo 
ho directed RAi to retire to the wilderness of the Bun and 
to refrain from meddling in public afiairs, or he should meet with 
a similar fate. RAm Rai obeyed the emperor’s command and 
came to the Ddn, and when, some twenty years later, Govind, tho 
ss4 of Tegh BahAdur, succeeded his father as Guru, the personal 
following of RAm RAi had dwindled io a few retainers and the 
adherents to his apostloship had cleolined into a mere sect of dis¬ 
senters. RAm RAi resided a short time at KAndli ou the Tons and 
then settled down in Klmrbara, now iucluded in tho town of Dehva. 
Ho built his temple at the village of BhAmiiwAla, around which 
grew up th© town of GirrudwAia, which with Khhrbiu’a formed the 
nucleus of the modern town of Behra. Fateh Sah and his successors 
confirmed the possession of seyei'ul villages for the support of tho 
Mahant’a retinue and the Borvice of the temple and also erected 
and endowed a similar institution dedicated to Guru RAm EAi in 
Srinagar itself. 

Fateh SAli was Bucceeded by his son Dhallp in 1717, of whom 
Tradlp Sail, 1717-73 have a grant of his dated in the same 
year. Ha could only have reigned for a few 
months wlien he was succeeded by his brother XJpendra SAh for a 
period of nine months, and he by his nephew Pradlpt SAh, son of 
Bhalip, The last prince ruled Garhwal for over half a century, 
^ Cuunijigtiam’s History of tho Sikhs, p. C3. 
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for we have grants^ made by him ranging from tho year 1717 to 
the year 1772. During the latter part of his grandfather’s reign 
and the earlier part of hie own the Dun and Garhw&l enjoyed a 
season of exceptional prosperity. Numbers of Rajpiit and Giijar 
settlers reclaimed the waste land of the Dun and villages sprang 
up on all aides, so that ia 1729 the gross revenue from some four 
hundred villages amounted to close upon Rs. 96,000. In 1747 wo 
find the Diin assessed at Rs. 97,465, of which Rs. 42,846 were 
assigned away in revenue-free grants to religious establishments 
and individuals. This prosperity soon attracted the attention of 
Najib-ud-daula, better known as Najib KhAn, the Rohilla chief of 
SabAranpur.^ By the end of 1754, Najib KliAn had reduced the 
upper part of the SahAranpur district under his sway, and Chait 
Singh of Bahsuma, the last of the local chiefs who opposed, was 
forced to submit. In 1767, the Hohilla led his first expedition 
into the Dun and after a veiy feeble resistance on the part of the 
Garhwdl Raja established his authority there.® The people speak 
of his rule with admiration and say that he protected the residents 
of the district, encouraged all classes alike to settle in the valley 
and provided them with land, fostered trade, dug canals, built 
wells and raised tlie revenue to a lakh and a quarter rupees with¬ 
out over-assessing the people, ilr. Williams^ tells us that:—“tho 
numerous mango topes and remain.'? of tanks fi'equenfcly fouud in 
the midst of what now seems a piimoval forest warrant the state¬ 
ment that at this happy period them were five hundred estates in 
the Ddn all under cultivation;" but it would be safer to assign 
these remains as well as those all along the border of the hills 
from tlie Gauges to the Sarda to an earlier and more primitive 
civilisation. He adds:—"Trade kept pace with agriculture and 
the term Hatndia (or pass by a market) still applied to Ndgal, 
RAjpur, Bhagwantpur, Thdnu and BhdrApur, preserves the recollec¬ 
tion of the course taken by the stream of traffic to and from the 
hills. Najib KbAu died in 1770 and with him disappeared the 

I have grants of this Hajib to iTilvcsvar Mnliddco nt Jilasu in 17S6; to Ha- 
plla Muni nt Brinngnr in 1734 »to Murll Mnnohar at Chandraputi In 1745, and to 
KnmnloswttV nt Srinngftv in 1763, taken from the records rolnting to rovenue-free 
holdings decided by Trnlll in 1818. Somo handreds u£ tlicsc cabos hare been 
but though older grantooremcnlioued,it is snidtbat tbeoriginnls 
were destroyed by the Gorlchfilia, * 8eo Gnz., II., S60, for on account of 

the liso and fall of the Eohillo power in the Du&b. 8 Mr. Shore to Gov- 

crument: 28 th January, 1624. ‘Usmoir, 97. 
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prosperity of the Diaii. Pradipt Sah was now an old man cand 
little inclined to undertake the task of gathering up the scattered 
threads of government thus suddenly placed within his reach. He 
died in 1772 and was succeoded hy his son Lalat or Laiita Sab. 

Of Lalat Sdh wo possess a grant dated in 1779 bestowing lands 

on the temple of Nanda at Kriir in Dasoli 
Lalat sail, 1772.80 A.D. , xi • r n • • ^ 

and another in the rollowing year in favor 

of the Bliairava of Langurgarli. Ho also took little notice of Ddn 
affairs, which rapidly proceeded from bad to worse, so that from 
his inattentiou or as others say from hia oppression of the Musal- 
miiii peasantry, the Dun again became a wilderness. The iiifluenco 
of the Maliant of the Sikh temple became supreme and th e seat of 
government was changed from Nawdda to the little town around 
tho temple which now received and retained henceforth the name 
of Dehra. Por many years now the Dun became the happy 
hunting-grounds of Giijar and Sikh marauders. In 1775, and 
again in 1783, the Sikhs swept through tho valley, plundering, 
murdering and burning as they went. They never attempted to 
settle in the valley and in the latter year spared not even the 
houses clustering around the Qurudw^m, though respecting the 
temple itself in which the inhabitants bad stored their valuables 
for protection. The Garhwdl Raja was unable to afford the people 
protection or at least uevor appears to have tried to restrain the 
inroads of the marauders, and at last bought them off by an annual 
payment of Rs. 4,000 to their xiriucipal aardfu-s. Forster^ the 
traveller happened to be present when two Sikh tax-colloc- 
tors appeared to receive tho customary tribute. They foddered 
their horses with green barlej' torn from tho standing crops, and so 
astonished was the Englishman with the awe in which they wero 
held that he records the following characteiistic note:—"From 
the mauner in which these men were treated or rather treated 
themselves I frequently wished for the power of migrating into 
the body of a Sikh for a few weeks.” Mr. Williams writes® of 
this period:—The raids of tho Rajputs and Gdjars from SahA- 
raupur did more mischief than the Sikh incursiona. They wero 
not petty ciiterpiises of no greater dignity than common gang- 
robberies, but icgular invasions on a small scale, organised by mon 
^ Travels, I., 199, qiiotcfl by Mr, WllliamB in Memoir, loo. ® Ibid, 
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of conscqueiicG who were able to lead into the field miniature 
arinief. composed of horse and foot in duo proportion. These were 
days when a Rajpdt or G6jar chieftain eouid, at a pinch, nmster 
0110 thousand fighting men. Against such a force the people of 
the Diiii wore liolfiless, although they occasionally attempted le- 
prisals * * *. The banditti plied their trade through the two 
pa‘'SGs must used in the present century for purposes of peaceful 
traffic —those of Timli and Mohan. The defiles of ICd,nsrao and 
Hardwiir were at first loss frequented, but when the duibar Gfijars 
gamed strength at the c^epeuse of the Pundirs, Baja Rfmidnyal 
Singh of Laiidhaura appropriated these two gorges to his own use 
and began to exercise his hereditary profession of robbery in tlie 
intervals between his graver occupations in the capacity of tnluka- 
cliii’. The GarliwAl Baja far too weak to attempt resistance sub¬ 
mitted to the necessity of handing over a few villages to each of 
the offending chiefs in jdjfr, on condition of their guarding each 
pass against marauders belonging to their own or other clans. In 
this manner Gulab Singh, the Pundir Bana, obtained twelve vil¬ 
lages with the hand of Lalat Sail’s daughter in maniage, and his 
son Bahadur Singh aoUially got the fiscal management of the Dfia 
in 1787.” Two villages alone remain to his descendant Pitambar 
Singh. Biinidayal S»ngh obtained live villages and otliors weie 
divided amongst the Eaos of Kheri, Sakhraucla and Btiipur in tho 
Sabnranpnr district.^ 

The fights of the Garlitviilis with the Kumaonis are noticed 
Jayfiknfc Sa)i, 1780- elsewhere,and on the imu'dcr of Dip Chand 
A,D. ^Ijq fviends of his family applied to Lrdat 

Stih foi assistance and after some hesitation h© consented to inter- 
foro in Kumaon affairs. He defeated the troops of the uanrper 
Mohan Singh at Bagwsili Pukhar in 3779 and permitted hisson- 
Piadhiunau to become Baja of Kuniaon. Lalat Siih had four sons— 
Jayalcrit, Piadhumau, Parilki’am aud Pritam. Jaj'akrit Sah suc- 
cecdoil his father in 1780, and of him we have grants dating from 
Priuniumftii Sail, 1785- 17S0tol785. In the latter year the invasion 
1804 AD celebrated as " the Joshiyiiiia” took place, 

ill 'which tho Kumaoiils swept through the country and occupied 

> Moub of thcBo 'wevo confirmed Iiy the GorkhiUs, hut wc-ro rcBiimcil by tho 
Eritiah nftcr tlie conqiitsife. 
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Srinagciv tself, and Jayakrit Sdh was miiTdcred or according to- 
others died of chagrin and fatigue. His brother Pradhuraan unit¬ 
ed foi a whole year the two countries under his personal sway, but 
harassed on the one hand by the pretensions of his brothei Parii- 
krara and on the other by the attacks of the paifcy favourable to- 
Mohan Singh, be abandoned Kumaon altogether in 1786 and took 
np his residence permanently at Srinagar. Here there Vi^as plenty 
of work to occupy his talents and energy had he possessed an 3 ^ 


Gbiilnin KnJir. 


The notorious Ohuldm Kadir succeeded^ his father Zabita 
Kh&n in 1785, and dosiTons of BTunlating 
the successes of his grandfatlier Najib 
Khan undertook the reduction of the chiefs that lay between him 
and the Siwnliks, who Imd taken the opportunity afforded by the 
recent troubles to declare their independence. In 1786, he invad¬ 
ed tlie Diin and reannexed it to his possessions. Mr. Williams des¬ 
cribes this second Hobilia inroad thus-—“ Accompanied by hi& 
Hindu adviser Rnja Muniyfir Singh, G-huMm Kftdir entered the 
valley from Havdwav about the middle of the year. Pire and blood¬ 
shed marked his onward progress. Not content with sacking 
Dehra, he gutted the dxn-udwftra. Cow’s blood profaned llfun 
E^iL’s holy shrine and the conqueror, it is said, otherwise expressed 
bia contempt for superstition in an extravagant fashion, smaaliing 
the Mahanfc's cilhern and reclining disdainfully on the couch wheie 
the saint breathed his last. It is an article of faith witii many 
orthodox Hindiia that God, as a punishment, smote the saciiligeous 
Naw6b with the madness which drove him to destruction. He 
nevertheless gave evidence of sound judgment by entrusting the 
administration of bis easy conquest to a Hindu deputy named 
Timed Singh, who served him most faithfully to the day of his 
death (17S9) * * \ After the death of 
Ghulam KAdir, Timed Singh courted the 
friendship of Pradhamau Sdh, to whom the district once more 
became nominally subject, but about three year's later he betrayed 
his new master to the Raja of Sivmor, who procltumed his own 
government in the Ddn and, it is alleged, deputed a I’epresenta- 
tive to live at Pirbhipurr Pradhuman Sah had recourse to an 
alliance with the Mar/ithas, wlio glad of an opportunity for plunder 


Umed Singh, 
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iiastcned to Ins assistance, but merely aroused him and rebiied 
after a few skumislies with the Sirmor troops, without effecting 
anything decisive. Umed Singh was thus enabled to maintain 
the authority of his now patron sevei-al yeais longer until the 
Garhwiil Raja again won him over to his aide, giving him the hand 
of his daughter m marriaga.” The lesuU of this was a retransfer 
of the Ddo to Srinagar about Iho commenceiueut of the present 
century. Umed Singh was again prepaiing to piovo a traitor 
when the Gorklmlis stepped in and seized the Dun amongst their 
conquests, 

The valley all this time belonged to any one bold enough to 
enter it and stioiig enough to encoiiuter the little opposiiion that 
could be made. Mr. Williams, writes —“ The Sikh incursions 

^ continued while the huufrry Rniniifcs and 

Sikhs, Gujiii's. * 

Gujars of Saharanpur emulated the activity 

of the Singhs. Whenever any delay occurred about the payment 

of blackmail, fifty or a bundled Panjiibitroopeis generally sufficed 

to sweep the country clear. The operations of the others were, as 

already noticed^ sometimes conducted in a more ambitious style, 

Whatever slipped through the fingers of the professional spoilor 

fell into the haucU of the official harpy. The amil, for the time 

being, was his own master and collected booty with all possible 

expedition, not knowing the moment when be might suddenly fall 

a prey to some other more lufluential or cunning than himself, 

The original owners retained few villages and almost all records of 

right perished ” Amongst the more notorious of these oppressors of 

the coimtiy the names of Hari Singh of Gulor and son*iii-law of 

Pradliumau S.ih and that of Ramdayal Singli of Laiidbaiua stand 

out prominently, and between them the amuial revenue was le- 

ducod as low as Us. 8,000 a year. In 1801 a Mardtha invasion 

destroyed what little had been left and puved tbeway for the 

Goikhdli invasion two years afterwards. Captain Hardwicko visited 

Garhw/il in 1706 and gives some account of the distiict in a 

description^ of his journey from Khohdwfira to Srinagar. His 

impressions of tlio people and countiy do not give one a biglx 

idea either of their condition or chaiactor. The smallness of the 

* Memoir, 102 : bntietl on Ur, Shore's Heporl, dated asth Jnnimiyi 3834. 

® jts. Hei., Ii, ao9, 8vo. ed. 
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villages that lie saw along tlic road is romarkedby him; they seUoni 
consisted of move than five or six huts, and he adds that a coUcc- 
tioii of ten huts would bo consideied a largo village, but what 
chiefly struck him in the villages thomsolvea was " tho appearance 
of iinclcanliness, indolence and poverty." Then as now' the upper 
story of the house contained the sleeping and living apartments, 
wliilst the lower story was occupied by the cattle. The standing 
forces of the Eaja consisted of some five thousand men, of whom 
one thousand were stationed at Srinagar and tho remaiudor 
throughout the .several parganas, to assist in tho collection of tho 
revenue and to garrison the fionticr posts along the Efungauga. 
Tho troops were armed with matchlocks or boivs and airows or 
with .sword and .shiold, which last were evidently tho established 
and favourite weapons of the country. There w'as no attempt at 
uniformity in dress or discipline and pay was seldom legularly 
distributed, Tho pay of the troops at Srinagar as well as that of 
many of tho servants connected with the palace was met by ordeis 
on the different parganas, and Haidwicke notes that he met seve¬ 
ral danciug-girls and musicians “liavelling perhaps twenty or 
thirty kos with an order on some zaniiud6r for three or four month.s’ 
ai rears of pay.” Having brought the local history of Garhw61 down 
to tliG Gorkhttli conquest, wo may now return to Kumaon affairs. 

The decline of tho Chand power commences from the accession 

of Debi Chand, for although hko his pre- 

DcbiCImiuI, 1720-20 A,D. it, ^ 

dcccssors lie made tho usual miUtaiy pro¬ 
menade into Garliwul, the Garhivalis lecovered their possessions 
in Eadhan and Lohba and even invaded the Baijmitli valley. A 
battle was fought near Eauchiila above the Baijiuitli temple, in 
which the Kumdonis were successful; Dehi Chand then deinandod 
back Srieagar, from the Brahman to whom it had been given by 
ius father, and on the Brahman refusing to roturn the gift, attempt¬ 
ed to take the town, but wa.s repulsed and driven back across 
the fioiitier. Dehi Chand. was a. weak suid ivrosoluto prince and 
altogether in tho hands of the advisers in power for the timo being. 
In connection with his unsuccessful expedition against Srinagar, 
it is related that, like tho king of Fi’ance in the fable, Ijo spioad 
a quantity of carpets over a hill near his encaminnent and calling 
ilic summit Srinagar marched with his army to tho attack, and in 
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commemoration of liis blooUlesa victory called tlte place Fathpur, 
‘ The place of victory ^' The treasmy of the Cliamls is said to have 
contained at this time tlnoe and a l>alf krors of rupees, or takiinf 
the rupee nominally as worth eighteen pence over two and a half 
millions sterling. The Boja’s Rogers burued to dispen.se the 
savings of his ancestors, and urged by his Brnlinian advisers, he 
resolved to make a namo for himself which would last for ever by 
paying off the debts of all fiis subjects and then foiiB<ling a new 
era when all were at ease and no one was in debt, to be called ' the 
golden ora.’ In this senseless undertaking he expended a kror, 
of rupees without gaining hi.s object and without improving tiio 
resources of his unthrifty subjects.^ The greater portion of the 
money found its way into the coffers of the Brahinuii money.^ 
lenders, who thus found thomselvcs possessed of the only thing 
wanting to complete their preparations for tho struggle foi power 
which soon commenced. At this time the Gaira Bishts, j\14iiik 
and his son Purau Mall of Oarhwtili origin were the principal advi¬ 
sers of the Eaja, and through their influence he was induced to 
take a part in the political struggles going on in the plains. He 
was led to believe that the Kaja of ICiiinaou was one of tlie greatest 
princes in the world, and taking the Afghan Baud Khan into his 
service, suppoited one Sabir Shah,® in opposition to the Emperor. 
Azmat-ul-lah Kliiiu was sent from Behli to take posses-sion of 
lludrpur and Kdsliipur and Debi Gliand inarched with his tioops 
from Alinora to aid Daiid KhAn, who commanded the levies that 
held tlie plains parganas.® The Knja pi-oelainied his paitisan 
Emperor of Behli and met the imperial forces near Nrighia with 
tho iutention of offering battle, but his wily Afghan general had 
loceived a bribo from Azmat-ul-lah ICImn and before the battle 
commenced deserted tho Rnja with all his forces, The Kumaouis 

^St !0 p. 610, referting to tlie icpnted troaaiires of tlie hill Hajae Tfic 
I^cpal iiniinls vecoril tlmi it wna tliiongli a Biinilai paying off of all |]ic debts of 
tlic people that Vikramliiiityn c&tnblialicd bin cm : p. 416 ^ihistnni 

AH in the Tdvibli-i-Himti tells ua that in 1720 A-D. “ a per.-on having nssumed 
tliu name of Habh' Shah wont Ip Kiinmon and rejireseiited to the Rnja of tlint 
place, whoBO mime ns Dcbl Singh, tliat lio was one of the princes of tlie 
liouBo of Timur, nml thuB obtained repeated orders ou the fiinctionaiics below 
tho hlllfi at ICi'iBliipm nnd Ihidrpnr to the eltcct that they Bhoiild give him a red 
tent, Hiicli ns is usual for the royal family, as well as some troops to accompnuy 
liim. Having caviled these orders into qhlcct they collected no less tliiin 40,0L)i) 
UoliilliiB." Shaikh Azmtit-iiMnh IHinDi who was then governor of Morotlabnd 
and Snmbhal, was sent to qncll tho inBiirrectioii ami in n BiDglo battle overthrew 
the Uohillas Dohsoq's Elliott, VIII.; 45, *Ifife of Jlaflz Efllmiat, p. lO: 

Unmiltou’s EohlUuB, p. 06. 
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were accordingly defeated and Dnud KbAn not satisfied with mere 
treachery actually made an attempt to seize the person of his master 
as a hostage for the payment of the arrears due to the troops, but 
in this attempt he failed. The Baja retreated to Tluikuidwara 
and pretending ignorance of Ddiid’a treachery invited him to attend 
to receive his arrears of pay. Daud obeyed and was seized witli all 
bis followeis and put to a cruel death, whilst the KumAonis fled to 
Almora. Debi Cliand next found himself attacked on the east 
by Doti and on the west by Garhwdl. Ho made peaco with Doti 
and eutiusting the conduct of the warwith QailiwAl to his generals 
retLied to the village of Debipur in Kota, where he had built him¬ 
self a pleasure-house. Here, whatever happened, he remained 
during a poition of the co]d.-weather months of the last thiee years 
of Ills reign to indulge in the delights afforded by the female 
apaitments, and here in the year 1726 A.D. be was murdered by 
Ranjib Patoliya at the instigation of his treacherous ministers. 
Mdnik Bisht gave out that the Baja had died suddenly ofsnake-bite, 
and in the absence of heirs assumed the entire control of the admi¬ 
nistration. The wives of the Baja became sati and the Bishts 
believed that they had now little to do except to enjoy the power 
which they liad so criminally acquiied. In reviewing the events 
of the reign of Debi Cliaud the most chaiitablo conclusion to arrive 
at is that lie became insane at certain seasons, and that he should, 
therefore, not always bo held morally responsible for his actions. Like 
his immediate predecessors he wa.s exceedingly liberal to the 
temples and the piiests. We have five grants of laud made by 
him during his short reign, two of which bearing date in 1722 
and 1726 A.D, lespectively were lu favour of the Jageswur temple; 
one dated in 1726 in favour of the Bhraniari temple; another 
dated in 17’2d: in favour of tho Nar Singh temple in Tikhun, 
and a fifth ia favour of the family of Prem Ballabh Pant dated in 
1725 A.D. 

The Bishts then set themselves to search for some one having 

some connection with the Chaud family 
Ajit Chaud, 172C.29A,D. , ,, -i. i i 

whom they might place on the throne and 

thus rule through lihn as nominal Baja. Harpat Singh, Raja of 
Katehir, lived at Pipali and had married a danghtor of Gyan Chand, 
of whom there was issue Ajit Singh, now grown to man’s 
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e.statG. The choice of the Bishts fell on the young Tluikiir, who 
wascalloil to Almora and installed as Baja imclei* the name of Ajlt 
Chand. The Bishts now gave themselves up to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of their ill-gotten power: they plundered the people luidcr 
the name of the Baja, and taking to thoinselves Birbhaclra Joshi 
as kaindar strictly kept the exercise of every semblance of power 
in their own hniids. Wo have but one grant made by Ajit ChaiKl, 
and that is only for a small parcel of land lu favour of the Sriudthes- 
war temple in Giw^ir in 1729 A.D, The female apartments of the 
Baja even were not safe from the licentious Bishts, Purau Jdall 
formed an intrigue with a female slave of the inner apartments 
by whom ho had a son, and to cover his crime brought a pre.sent 
to the Raja in honour of the child’s birth. But the Baja was not 
deceived and denied his paternity and refused the present. 
Alarmed lest the Raja had discovered the real facts of the case, 
tlio Bislits took counsel together and determined on his death, a 
resolution which was at once carried into action. The self-same 
night they were introduced by a confederate into the inner apart¬ 
ments and there murdered the unfortunate Ajft Chand and gavo 
out that he had died suddenly from natural causes. This event 
occurred in the beginning of the year 1729 AD. The rnurderers 
again looked out for a puppet to place upon the throne and were 
bold enough to ask the Katehir chief, Narpat Singh, for a second 
son, hut the old Raja knew that his elder son had been murdered 
and refused the proffered dignity, saying, “ Ky children are not 
goats that they should be sacrificed in this manner,” alluding 
to tho practice of sacrificing kids at all festive and religious 
assemblies in the hills. In default of the Katehiri prince, tho Bishts 
had the hardihood to place the bastard son of the female slave 
on the throne ns a son of Ajit Chand and with the name 
of Bdlo Kalyan Chand, although he was only eighteen days old. 
Thoy proclaimed themselves as pieviously regents of the kingdom 
during the minority of the young Raja, and in tho insolence of their 
power issued grants in his name. Their triumph was short lived. 
The MAvfis and Phartiydls for once united and sent messeugers to 
the Mai of Doti to search for any of the members of WAayan 
Chand’s family who had settled there. They discovered one Kal¬ 
yan of that family living in great poverty and reduced almost to 
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till tlio groimd witli liis own hands for a sub'ii'iteucc, and him they 
Ijroiighrto Almoraand installed as Rajaimtler the name of ICalydu 
Ghand. 


Kidyi'm Chaiid became Raja in 1730 A.D, and as was natural 
Kalynu CMna, 1730.17 lii.iisolf to pnoioli tlic Bi.slits. Both 
AD Muuih aud Puvan weve killed with all 

their families. Tho wife of Piiran was given to a Biiiha or head¬ 
man and was pregnant at the time and aubscfiuently gave birth to 
a son Bairisdl, who long afterwards received back his fathers pos¬ 
sessions from Sib Deo Joflhi. The poor little Raja Btilo Kalyau 
ivas given as a slave toaMusnljn^n javeliu-nian who was attached 
to the court, and so ended the Bislit inteiTCgmim. But the poor 
man now giown rich had tasted blood and to secure himself from 

rivals sent e.'fcciitioncrs tbroiigbout the land to slay all who had 

any pie tensions to boar the name or be of the family of the Chanda. 


From Danpur to Kota and from P/ili to Kdli Kumaon there was 
wailing thioughout the land, for families who had only the bare 
reputation of being of aiand descent were killed or exiled equally 
with the few fanulio.s of genuine Rnotela origin. The Raja’s spies 
were present in every village and every bomso and family found 
enemies amongst those of their own household. The informer 
was rewarded with the lands of those he betrayed, and like in the 
old days of Musalman rule in the plains, when a contest occnirod 
between Hindu bvetliron of the same faimly it was only ncces- 
saiy for one to apostatise to win his suit; so in Knmaon “in their 
good old da 3 ’s” it was only necessary for one hrotlicr to donoimco 
the other, to obtain tho whole inheritance. Worse than Riulra 
Ghand jn his old age, Kaly&n felt himself unfitted by education 
and GxiDerience for tho position he filled, and with the low cunning 
bred of ignorance and suffering believed his systeni of espionage 
the highest effort of political sagacity. But the chiefs of his spies 
wore m reality his masters and used him solely as the mean.s 
for satisfying private vengeance, lust or cupidity. Plots existed 
without doubt, but many more were fabricatod and t\\Q; ‘parvenu 
Raj-a of doubtful origin .scarcely dared to breathe much less to cat 
or drink Avitliout ilio exercise of precautions wliicli must have mado 
his life a burden to him. Ono day ho learned from his chief 
of police that a great Brahman conspiracy threatened hig life and 
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in a paroxysm of fear ordered that all coiiceiiicd sliall be bliuded 
and their Khasiya adherents aliouldbe exccutcil. The leault wa-J, 
it is saidj that seven earthen vcss.els lillcd with tlio oj'cs of Brah¬ 
mans were broiiglit before him, whilst the bodies of scores of 
Khasyias filled the r.aviiics of the Siiwal and afibrded food for 
many days to the jackals and the vultures. Bhawitni Pati Pdudo 
of Bairti near Dwaia is lecorded as the leader iu these persecu¬ 
tions. 

Kaly^n next turned to the priests for assistance, and wo liave 
Criiolty to upwards of twenty grant.-,! 

Gosuin during his rcigii to them or to temples, His 

favourite country residence was Biusarj wlioro lie built a teiuple to 
lilahftdeo, but bo had little time for leisure, for the officers of Nawiib 
Mansur A.li Khi'ui took possession of Saihiua and Billiari and 
threatened the remainder of the Taiai Kalyua Ohaud appointed 
Sib Deo Joshi bis viceroy in the plains, aiul for some time tliis 
able officer made arrangomenls which put an end to the oucroacli- 
mentsof theOudh Darbfir. During the Uiiotela pei.seciition iu the 
earlier years of the reign of Kalyiin Chaiul, one Himinat Gosaiu,* 
blinded and otherwise injured, fled to the plain.s and now assembled 
a force of plainsmen and Kumuonis to attack the Haja. Kalyiin 
Cliaud marched against them aud aefcated tlioin near Kiishipiir 
and Himmat Gosiiin retired to tho court of Ali Muhammad 
liUn Rohilla at Aonla. Ali Muhammad did not forgot the 
murder of hia patron Ddud Khan, and when Himmat begged for 
aslstance gladly promised his aid. Kalyiln hoard of this and feel¬ 
ing that hia tyramiical conduct had cieated many enemies tried 
to°reform his administration. He began by dismis-^ing his old 
advisors and gave full power to Sib Deo Joshi of Jijhiir in the 


1 The following are the gtontB made by thia Raja in onler of date and wlnob 
ntc still in oxiBtouce m the Aimota records • 

n /„ favour of-^ \I)ale.A.D. In favour 


VaietAD. In favour of^ 

1731, JagoBwartemple. 

„ Pitto. »* 

I>‘tto. »• 

„ Britldh Kcdar temple. 173. 

GancBh temple. Almora. ^ J7ai 

Glmtot-hacha temple in Birang 173 

17^. Family of Gangadotta Joslu. 1/4' 

1733. Bftleawar temple, Chnmpawftt. 174 

Family of Knlomani Paude 174i 

” Family of BlshnadafctaJoslii. 174: 

» Called Dull Cliand by [he Boliilla bistorinns, 
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1734 Nagnath templo in Clidral. 

,, Bslietrpnl temple in Bornrnii. 

,, Bhuvnue'nvar temple iii Gnngoll. 

1735. Purnaglri in Tnlladca. 

1730 Oliatotkacha tcuiplo. 

1737, Sitnla Devi temple In Gnrauii. 
1740, Knliba Sitala temple in Dwara, 

1744, Badrlnfithiu Garlnvul. 

1745, Kcdfiruatli in Garhwal. 

1740. Family oi Dchidatta Ohaudiiri, 
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Tarjli, to Rnmaclatta Adhikari in tho Kota Bhabar and to Hari 
JosTii in Alniova. He also- bestowed lauds on tlic families 
of liis victims and endeavoured in every way to blot out the 
remembrance of hiB cruelties. Hia position was now critical, 
liaving the forces of Ondli and Ali Muhammad Khan opposed 
to him on bis southern frontier; lie had also to protect his 
eastern frontier, where the Doti Raja resented the exaltation 
of Ins former subject, CunniDg and cruel, Kalydii despatched 
assassins into the Rohilla camp who- murdered Himmat Gosfim 
and his family, but tln& act of his had an opposite effect to that 
intended. 

Ali Muhammad Khdn v/as enraged at the murder of a guest 
noiiilminTnsiuii, 1713- within his own camp and in 1743-44 A.D. 

a.d. gent a force of ten thonsniid men under 

the command of Hilfiz Rahmat Khan, Pahida KbAn and Bakslii 
Sircldr Klnui to invade Kumnon, Previously Ali Muhammad 
made all arrangements for his plains possession during the absenco 
of the foico ; he also forbade any one te join the army that ivas 
not enrolled and collected stores and enniage of all descriptions at 
KAfehipm* for tlie use of the expedition. On his side every¬ 
thing was clone that could conduce to success, while on the other 
Bide, altFiough Rani Datta Adlitkdri sent timely notice to liig 
master and Sib Deo asked for money and promised that if he got 
it, tliG Eohillas sliould not invade Kumaon, nothing was done by 
the inisoily prince. Kalydn Chand was peisuacled that Sib Deo 
wanted the money only to pay off his own debts, and though ho 
made some feeble attempts to fortify the hill passes by stockades 
and broke down, the few bridges that existed, he sent no assistance 
to his officers. The Rolrillas defeated Sib Deo at Budrpur and 
obliged him to take refuge in the fort of Barakheri, and Hafiz 
Biihmat, leaving a governor in Budrpur. pursued tho Kumkonis and 
occupied Bi jipur in pargnna Cbhakhuta on the outer range of 
hills below Bliim T61, The Baja alaimed at the success of the 
invaders at length sent a foico to support Sib Doo and attack tho 
Eohillas in BijiiJur, but witliout a blow almost tho Kuiniionis fled 
at the first charge of the enemy and were pursued by Rflmgarh 
aiul Piuva to the Suwal river below Almora. Bakshi Sircldr Kb^n 
being of advanced age remained in command of a party in the 
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Baralclieii fort wliich commands the route from the plains by 
Bilim Tal, \Yhile Hdfiz Rahmat proceeded to Almora, which be oc¬ 
cupied without opposition, Kalyau Chand fled to Gainseu near 
Lohba and entreated the protection of the Gaihw^l Baja, 'with 
whom he was now at peace. 


Aliwora occupied. 


Tlio Musalimins then destroyed all the idols in the temples, 
which they also defiled by the slaugh¬ 
ter of cows, sprinkling the blood on tiic 
altars. All the gold and silver idols and their onianiouts were 
molted down and pluuderiiig expeditious were sent into the 
neighboiiidng pargaaas for the same piirpo.se; the noseless idols 
in Lakhanpur, Dwara, Kat&rmal, Bhlm Till and Almora to the 
present day attest the iconoclastic proclivities of the Roliillas/ All 
Muhammad Khdn was delighted at the successful result of this 
expedition and sent splendid presents to Hdfiz Rahmat, During 
this time the old records were destroyed or lost and the few that 
remained were preserved in private families in distant portions of 
the province, so that on these alone have we been able to rely in 
drawing up this sketch of Kumaon history. Many of the Rohillas 
sickened and died from the effects of the climate, and thoiigli 
Ali Mubammad IChan himself came and distributed largesses to 
his troops, tliey were utterly disgusted at thoir position and longed 
to return to the plains. 


Sib Deo brought up a force from Sarbna and occupied Haira- 
Treaty with the Rahil- but eventually withdrew 

las. to his master at Gairseii. After some time 

the Raja of Garhwal agreed to assist the Kumiionis and the united 
forces marched eastwards and occupied Duuagiri and Dw6ra. 
The Rohillas were in force in Kairarau and attacking the Hindus, 
utterly defeated them and plundered their camp, They then 
threatened to seize Srinagar itself and thus brought the Raja to 
terms by which he agreed to pay down three lakhs of rupees on 
the port of Kalydn Chand, and the Rohillas consented to abandon 
the country. The terms of the agreement® were carried out and 

1 Tlio great temple of Jageawor is saW to have eaeaped owing to tlio Eohil. 
las having been attackcci by gte«t Bwrarma of bcca. * Iji the life of Iluflz 

Rahniftt, the tevma aioBoidtobo a trlbutoof Rb. 60,000 nycar and nu engagement 
not to assist Kalytin Chapfl^ iuBtead of whom another Baja wus to be laBtalled at 
Almora, p. JO. 
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after a stay of sgvgii moutbs the Holiillas^ leaving a small garrison 
iu Barakheri, lotiirncd to the plains, much to the cliagrin and 
disgust of All Mnliaramad Khun, who wished to make a perma ¬ 
nent occupation of the hill country, as he thought that it would 
aft’ord Imii a safe asylum should, anything go wrong with him in 
the plains. Kalydn Chaud waa escorted hy Pradipt Sab, Kaja 
of Gavhwal, to Almora and nt once set about repairing the da¬ 
mages committed during the Roliilla occupation, Three months 
afterwards, whilst piossetl by the troops of Muhammad Shah, 
the Rohillas under Najib Klnm stiengtliened the garrison of 
Baiakhori and sent a small dotachmont hy tho ICosi and the 
Kftli to pGuctralo into the iutoiior and form a basis of support 
should the Afghan forces bo obliged to letire to the hills foi 
piotoction, III the beginning of the year 174-5 A. D. Sib Deo 
attacked tho main body of the Ilohillas under Rajnb Khiin close 
to the Jjaraklieri fort, and after an obstinate jitfiigglc compelled 
them to rctiio in tho plains, and on lioaniig of tln.s the other 
parties of Rolnila.s also reheated. The Hnuhia of Kutehir at 
this time made complaints to tho Emperor Muhammad Shah 
of the tyranny under which they suffeml at the hands of the 
Afghans and Kalyan Ghand also soufc an envoy to Delili for the 
fcame purpo.sc, Tlie Emperor promised redioss and further urged 
hy the Ondh Kawdb, assembled a largo army for the expulsion of 
the Afgli/ms from Katehii and encamped at Sambhal. TCalyaii 
Oinind healing of this cvoiit lesolvod to plead his can.so in person, 
and as he liad no money lie borroivcd the jewels of the Jageswar 
temple to offer as a present and set out for the j^lains. At Tvumiia- 
gar he met Sib Doo on his ivay back from Barakheri and took him 
in his train, wliich was increased at Kfishipm- by a guard of honor 
sent him by the Vaair Kiirar-ud-din. Tho Kaja was admitted 
to rai interview',^ and though the extraordinary power of tho 
Eohillaa at this time was sufficient to awaken the jealoii.«y and 
Reenro the intorvoution of tho Imperial court, tho repie.sentatious 
oftiio Haja leceived further weight from the presence of twenty 
two de.^oGiidanls ol the old Hindu Eajas of Katohir, who lioacled by 
the aged chief of Thakmdwfira demanded justice on their oppres- 
Bors. Muhammad Shfilt gianted all that was asked for and 1.9 said 
» The first inteiTiew was near Bambhal and the mmiuI at GurhinuktcBur. 
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to Imvo given to ICnly^ia Cband a fresli aanad for liia plains posaes- 
sions. 

On Ills way back to Almora, Kalyau Gbaud bad an interview 

witli tbo Vassir KiiniT-ud-cUii near Garb- 
Qiicitrel with Oudh. ^ ■ 

muktesar anti thanked him for nis good 

offices; unfortunately, however, the Oiidb Nawi'ib was encamped 
close by, and as lie was personally bostile to tlio Vaztr, the Baja 
tbouglit it politic not to pay a formal visit and merely scut hia 
respects by an agent, an act which Mansur Ali never forgave. 
Sib L>co was again invested with full authority in the plains and 
was about to repair the ravages which had been committed during 
his absence, blit had not got so far as Saibna when tliatpaigaua 
was occupied by the Oiulh foices under the express orders of 
Mansur All TChfrn liimsolf. Sib Deo wrote to the Nawfib, repre¬ 
senting that tills trnct had always formed an integral poitioii of 
the Kuniaou territory and was also inoluded in tlio aanad just 
granted by Muliamniad Shah; but without effect. He tlieu had 
recourse to arin.s, and lu a battle fought witli Toju Ganr the Oudh 
chakladdr was wounded and taken prisoner and rcinoincd for a 
whole year a captive in Oudh. Kal 3 ’ttn Chanel comphiinecl to 
the Emperor, wiio induced the Oudh NawAb to restore Sarbna 
and release Sib Doo, who again assumed control of the acliniiiia- 
trafcion and, to strengthen his frontier, built forts at Rudi'piir 
and ICfisliipur and placed Coiisidorablo garrisons in them, each 
under a separate governor. Safbna, Billiari and Hhaner were 
given in zamludavi to a Barwaik family and the Tallades Blnibar 
was handed over to the Huls of Kali Knmaon, both of whom 
exercised the police functions held elsewhere by tlie Heri.s and 
Mewatis. Kalyfin Clmnd now became blind, a judgment of the 
gods, it was said, for bis cruelty in blinding so many Brah¬ 
mans, and finding his ond approaching summoned Sib Deo to 
Almora and formally placed him in charge of hia young son, 
who was installed aa Raja of Kumaon under the name of Dip 
Oliand, with Sib Doo as regent at the close of the year 17^7 
A.D. 

KalyAa Ohabd died early in A.D., and the same year saw 
tho decease of both Muhammad Shdli and 
All Muhammad KliAu. With his dying 


DeiUli o£ Ktilyda Cliftnd. 
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broaOi llie old Raja again coDiiuitted 1.0 Sib Deo his son and. 
faiailVj enlnihtiug to liiin all power and authority to be used and 
exorcised on behalf of Dip Chand, and well was the trust fulfilled. 
Sib Deo gave ciglit villages to Jageswar in lieu of the money 
htninwed b) K;iK;iii Chanel and, so fur as was possible, restored 
all proporty wljicli had been unjustly confiscated by that Raja. 
He a]»|)uiuted his o\\n son Jaikishan as Ins deputy in Almora and 
again jn'oceeded to tlie Tarui, where he made his cousin Hari Rtiin 
Joshi guvcnior of Kailnpur, whilst he took up his quarters in 
Riidipur, anil on Hurl Rum neglecting Ins duties exchanged tho 
olliccs and appointed Siromaui Das, a Brahman of Bdzpur, his 
deputy in Ka.^ljipur. At this tiino the Emperor called on all his 
fiubjui h to suiid contingents to assist him against the hlarathaa, 
and Hun Ihiin and B/ibal J'egi were sent with a force of four 
llion-janil men to the Emperors support and took part in the battle 
of ranipat (January, 1761 A.D.) Sib Deo also sent his son 
Harakdeo Jodd to hold Najibabad, while Najib-ud-daula was absent 
at Piinipat and there protected the Afghan’s household from tho 
attacks of foraging parties of Mamtlia horse. At Pfmipat the 
Knmaonis were brigaded with their ancient enemies the Rohillas 
under Hafiz Ruhinat, but both fought bravely together and the 
bill-men did good service, especially in the use of rockets and 
hand-grenades, with which they were familiar. After the battle 
the Ernporor wished to see tho Humdoni lender and sent for 
him, hut Hdfiz Pvabmat, being desirous tliat the interview 
hbould not take place, had previously sent off Hari Ram with 
presents as if from the Emperor, and in addition his own turban 
to exchange with Dip Chand and excused the absence of the 
hiil-inen to the Emperor, on the ground that he had advised 
them to return home, as they could not stand the heat of the 
plains. 

Little has been said of Dfp Chand himself hitherto and little 

D;pCiiaii[i,]7iH.77 A.D. him J he was a man of mild, 

weak temperament, generous and kind to 
a iaiilt and beloved by all that came in contact with him. He 
was entirely in the hands of the priests,and wc have more memorials 
of his reign in the shape of grants of land to temples and to 
favourites than of any of his predecessors. Thiity-sis of these 
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grants^ exist in the Almora records alone and date from 1749 to 
1774 A.D. In tlio eailier years of Ills reign, he had ramisters on 
whom he could rely, but when these failed him he was helpless. In 
the year 1762 peace and prosperity reigned throughout liis domi¬ 
nions. The lowlands were in a flourishing state and the Ku- 
maoni governors cultivated friendly relation.? with Hdfiz Rahmat 
Kluiu, Najib-ud-daula and the Imperial goveinor of iloradabad. 
Sib Deo and Han Ram remained in the plains and Icept up a 
standing army there, consisting for the most part of mercenaries 
from tTaramii, Nagaikot, Guler and Barhepiira, who so protected tho 
people that numerous immigrants sought the shelter of tho Ku- 
nlaon authority in the Tanii. At this time the principal cultivators 
were the Tharus, Bhulcsas, and Barwaiks, with a considerable 
admixture of settlers fmm the south both Hindu and Mirsalmaa. 
The only tax imposed was one-sixth of the produce and in un¬ 
favourable seasons even this was remitted. Hai l Rani was obliged 
to leave Rudrpnr during the rains, hut Sib Deo icmained all 
the year round at ICdshipur. The MarAs had now a long season 
of power and the Phartiynls resolved in some way or another to 
make a bold attempt for a share, as the Raja was practically ruled 
by whichever party should succeed in obtaining the nominal 
ofEco of Diwdn They put forward Amav Singh Raotela as a 
competitor for the throne, but this nascent rebellion was quelled 
with a strong hand by Sib Deo. This brave old man had now to 


1 Tlic following is a list of these grants arranged in order of dato and each 
wUl 1)0 found in Traill's record of the iurcstigation into tho case to which it 
refora In tho Almora records:— 


Dale, A.D. In favour of—' 

]749, Badi innth temple 
1752. Kcddi Hath temple. 

,, JngOBwar temple. 

„ Ililto. 

175,1. B'lgeswar temple. 

1754 L'lumly of Bishandattn Joshi 
1756. Biidriiiiitli temple 
„ Brlddh Jagesw it tciaplc 
,, Gnnaiiatli temple in Boraraa. 

1766. ITiimily of BoiiiTani Uprcli. 

,, Brlddli Jagoswar temple. 
1757> Nniiiyaii temple inLakhanpor. 
„ Jageswai teniplo, 

,, Family of Bi slumdatta Joshi 

1768. Jngeswnr temple 

,, Pimagii'l tcinidein Tnlladc^i'' 
„ Fiun5th temple inBotarau, 

1769. Jageawnt tempio, 


Dale, A,D In favour of— 

1769. Wignath totriplc. 

„ Kalika Devi in Gangoli. 

1700. Kedarnuth temple. 

,, UJcBwar temple iu Salnm. 

„ Family of Dcbidatta Tiwari. 

1703. Family of Jaitani. 

1704. Kditka Sitala temple in Dtvara. 
1706. Jageswai temple. 

1706. Ditto, 

1767. BlumcawaT temple at Bhim Tfil, 

1768. Family of Gnngadntta Joshi 
1709. i'nmily of Krislmnnand Joshi. 

1770. Family of Bfidhapati Bhaiidari, 

1771. Family of Rowadhar Joalii, 

1772. Family of Shiiiannkar Tewiiii. 
„ Kaiikn temple iu Gangoli 

1773. Blialncswar temp'.o in Borarnu. 

1774. Family of Kamalapatii Upreti. 
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fi el the ingratitiulo of his own near rclatioiiK, for Jaikisliaa Joshi, 
hjinfit'lf a ifika, joincil by a iminber of Pluaitiyiils, went to the 
Garliwal Ilaj.a, Prarlipt Siih, ami induced him to invade Kuinaou. 
Pra<Hpt Suit cauie to Jluiniy.igarli, winch was then in his posses- 
feii.n, and Sih Deo with the Iluja occupied Naithana in Patti Dora 
Palla do^eby. Sib Den left Dip Chand at Naitliana and with 
(ho greater jiart of his force advanced and occupied Jaspur on the 
Mii-i road, above the confluence of the Bino and the Piainganga. 
He then sent an envoy to the Oarhwal Raja demanding the 
can^e of his thus dUturbing the peace of TCuinaoii, Pradipt Siili 
rcpliml that Kalyaii Chaiid was his brothei and he looked on 
Dip Cb.iiid as Jiis nephew, and that if Dip Chand wrote to him 
ill the teinis of sucli a lelatiuiisliip he would retire. This was 
practically asking that the Raja of Kumaoii should acknowledge 
the fiuiirc'iiiacy of Garliwal. Pradipt Sfih also demanded that the 
Raniganga should henceforth be considered the boundary between 
Kuinaou and Garhwiil and thicatened that if this were not giarited 
he would seize the whole of Kumaoc, Sib Deo agreed to tho 
second proposal alone, but the Garhwul Raja and bi.s advisois weie 
prepared for war and a battle was fought at Tunba Dliond, tlie hill 
above Udepur on the Mti&i load in Patti Bicblda Chaukot, with 
the result that the Gaihwnlis lost some four liundTcd men and 
aniong-»t the prisoners was Jaikibhau. TJie GarhwdI Raja fled to 
Srinagar ami Gventuaify peace was conefuded on such satisfactory 
torni.-j that Piadjpt Ssih exchanged turbans With both Dip Uliand 
and Sib Deo.^ 


No sooner was the quarrel with Garliwal .settled fclian iiiteinal 
iQternal quamk. commotions arose in Xmnaon itself which 
Diuled in the assassination of the principal 
actors, and gave some excuse for the invasion of the Gorkbfdis in 
17 90 when Kumaou ceased for ever to be independent, Hari Rfvm 
Jo,sill was always jealous of Sib Deo's reputation and power. 
When fii^t appointed to the command of the fort of Knshipur, he 
neglected his duty and permitted a W Kusalmmi adveuturor to 
adiuiui'ster tlic dnstrict iu Iiis uame and plunder the people as ho 
liked. In consequence of this. Sib Deo exchanged offices with 
> One of tho pmhinimfl whose pycB linil hetn put out by Knlviin Chtnid hv 
called back by bib Deo and restored to the fnauly cstntea. now 
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Hfiii Ratn, but tlio lattcT never forjjot tlio slight put iipnn him by 
his cousin, and now took up jums against him. It is said that the 
cousins fought seven gieat battles, m tiVo of winch only Sib Deo 
claimed the victory. The seventh battle took place near the con¬ 
fluence of the Gagas and the Dos&ndhgar atBans-kc-siva, and here 
Jairam, son of Haii Ram, and the principal mover in the quairel, 
with l,y(J0 nieii, lost then lives Han Rnm at once gave himself 
up to Sib DfO and both agreed to refer their quarrel to the arbi¬ 
tration of Hafiz Kail mat Khan, who obliged Haii Ram to give Sib 
Deo u bond that lio would ever afterwards faitlifully obey lum. 
Sib Doo was- now, once more, de ruler of ICiiiiiaoiij bite he had 
many active and nnscnipulous enemies who continually plotted 
against him, so that ho was at length obliged to have recourse to 
measures of repie&slon, which only increased the number of bis 
enemies without cusiubig his own rafety. Foiemost amongst the 
conspiiators w'ere the Tliartijiils of Kuli Ivuniaou. One of these, 
mimed Rai Mall, the Biirha or head-man of the village of Clioki 
in Kali Kumauu, wrote to a friend in Kfiahipur, lolling him that 
■slioiild he oigaujse a conspiracy against Sib Deo lie niig'ht feel liim- 
self certain of the suppoit of the entire faction in Kiili Kiiinaou. 
The letter, however, mUcarried, and the plot was discoveied. Sib 
Ueo believed lhat there were others concerned in these plots, and 
hastening to Alinora instituted inquiries which resulted in the 
detection of a second couspiiacy in which tlie Duuiya Josliis were 
concerned. He seized tlio ringleaders, and after a somewhat per¬ 
functory trial condemned them to death. The mode of execution 
adopted was singular and well calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of his enomies. He caused the piisouers to be brought 
to BiUigbftt above Bllgoswar on the Saiju, and there tied them 
up in sacks and hurled them nlivo into the seething whirpool 
below tbe cliff. The news of this affair spread quickly through¬ 
out the province, checking for a time any overt act of disaffec¬ 
tion, but as suiely incrcasmg the efforts of those who worked 
in secret, Some remorse seems to have visited Sib Deo, for 
he released all the minor aotors iu tbe plots and sought to 
aecnre tlieir allegiance by restoring their property to them, Rui 
klall Bdrba fled to Doti, and his promimiit piutiaans disappeared 
for a time. 
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Notwithstanding these plots, the power of Sib Deo seems to 

, have been as ffreat as ever, and viJlago after 

Murder of Sib Deo. ... i , i • , > • . c t 

village was gianlcd to him by his gratetiu 

sovereign. Be.sides his estates in the Tauii, he held Gangola-Ko- 
tuli in Malla Synnara, several village's in Daruhiaandal tuid small 
grants elsewhere. He now rearranged the adioinistratinn fit Almo- 
ra and .set out for ihc plains which icfinired hi'^ presence as he imd 
heard thal the inraceiiaried fiom Nagarkot and clsc-wlicro, who 
formed the gainsons of the forts in tlio Bluibar and Tariii, wore 
at the instigation of the Pljaitiysils d.iniouiiiig for incieased pay. 
Sib Deo advanced l>y foiced nifnches to Ksislnpor, and there sum¬ 
moned tlm.se wlmm ho felt rvoiiJd siij^pori him, bur befoie any one 
aiiivetl the .soldiery lose iu revolt and miudeiotl Sib Deo and two 
of hia sons. Tlii.s event happened m the cold weatiier of 1764 
(llch of ru«!j lS:il Sambat), and was followed soon afteiwarda by 
the death of Hari Ram. From this date the dependence of the 
plains on the Hill State may bo saM to have ceased and deter¬ 
mined,and from tins period, too,internal commotions so di&trjicted 
the highlands that theie also merely the seinhlanco of a stable 
goveinment remained. Jaihi&bun succeeded iiis lather as piano 
minister ami vicerory, and conlinued to lu.ld the reins of govern¬ 
ment for smne two years ami a half when a son was born to Dip, 
Chant). Tim mother of the hoy, the Rani Si iiigar-Maiijiiri, tlien 
acquired great inllneijce over the Raja, and consulting that in 
consequence of her being tlio mf>tlicr of the heii to the throne .sho 
should have a sliaro iu llu* goveinment, intugood with Hafiz Rah- 
mat Khan Rohilla to oust Jjukishan It is said that Ifiiiiz K;vh- 
inat, at the iu.stigation of Judlia Singli Katohiii, lu.s f.ivoiiiito ,set- 
viuit, and whose sou was betiothed to a daughter of the Raja Dij) 
Chand and theicfoio belonged to the Riini’s faction, wrote to Jaild- 
shan and advised him to submit to the Rmii. The lesiilt was that 
JaikishiLii Uiiew up all his onices. and disgusted hnd di.sappoiiited 
left dlnioia to the Rum and her fnetids. 

Motian Singli.wliom Batten calls "the spuriously descended 
itohan Fingh iniirdora cousin of Dip Chand,” and for wlioin the 
' cluonicIevR of his own party can give no 

iiigher niigiii than that lie was (le.scondcd fiom a HiioLela Dniily of 
obscure descciiL who had sellled at Siinalkba on the Xosi, became 
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hakshi 01 ' lieacl of tlio armj'. Kisliaii Siagli, the Rnja'ri bastaul 
brother, became piime niiinstoi, whilst Paimauaiid Bisiit, the para¬ 
mour of the Rani, was appointed nco'oy, and Jodlia Singh obtained 
fho gov'einjneiit of IfasJjipiir.^ Thus the Riiuis party was com¬ 
pletely successful, but had liardJy enjoyed their position for a year 
when tlie iutiiouea of Parmauaiul ileprived lilolian Siiui’h of ])is 
yppoiiitiiieut. Mohan Smgh IleJ to Rohilkhand, ami bis place was 
tuUeii for a lime by Parmauarnl and then by Jaikisbaix and Harak 
J)eb. In the meaiitiine Mohan Singh, through the assistance of 
J.b'unli Kliiiii, of BiJ-anb, wlio was jealous of tlie ])ower andinfluGneo 
exeicised by Hiifiz Rahinat Kluiii in Kumaoii alfaii.s, assembled a 
foLce of Roliillas and hillraeu, and, eight months after the expulsion 
of Moliau Siugii, captured Alinoiii and the persons of the Raja and 
Uuni. Acccmhng to other accounts, Mohan Singh was invited to 
Ahuora by the sous of Sib Deb, and the Rsini once more entrusted 
to liim tiro office of bakshi on hia swearing fidelity to Dip Cliand 
and his family.^ However this may be, Mohan Singh so firmly 
established liiinself as Itead of the government that he yvas able to 
pub to death his enemy Paimanatid Bisht with impunity. Em- 
boldeuod by this success, and believing that the Rani was still 
plotting against him, be sborlly afterwards entered the women’s 
apartments and seizing her by the hair of her head flung her out 
of the window and killed hoi. Thus, like Jezebel of old, tho Rdni 
Sringar-Munjari perished a victim, to her own self-indulgence 
and desire for power. 

Hafiz Rnlmiab Khan heaving of the stale of affairs in Kumaon, 

and finding that his old friend DinChand 
Uatak Deb JobIu, , , . , / 

was now only a puppet iii the hands of 

designing adventurers, sent for tho sons of Sib Deb and connsoUed 
them to make some attempt to lecover the power once exeici'sed by 
their family. Aided also by Kisluvii Singh, who lind fled from- 
Alinora on the murder of Lis friend theJS^ui, the J’oshis enlisted 
a numerous following with, which they invaded Kumaon apd 
expelled Mohan Singh, who sought safety at first with Z&bita KhAn 
and then with tho Oudh Nawdb. Dip Chaod was so pleased with 

* See report of Mr. W. Fro?er in the records of tlie rouimiBaionor oi 
ICumaonj QoTernment to the Hon'ble 15. Gardner, dated sand N’ovenib'’r, 1814. 

’ This account 18 hardly correct, as the intereets of the sons of Sib Dub weio 
then and ever nfteiwarda opposed to those of MoIiimi Singh. 
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the cKango that I 30 desired to confer the two pnncipal posts in the 
administration ou tbeJoslu biotheis witliKistian Singli as viceioy, 
but Jaikisliau refubed to servo with Kislian Singli, and thus it 
became necessary again to place the two offices of prime minister 
and head of the forces in the charge of one person. Harak Deb 
accepted tins pObitioii and appointed as his deputies a Gisht of 
Cliapiiwa and liakslimipati Joshi, Tlio Diizpur Biahman Siro- 
iiiam Dds, now Diwiui Siromani Diis, ivlio had aided in the attack 
on Mohan Singh, was confirmed in Uis appointment of governor of 
Kiishipur, with a grant of eight villages as well as the confiscated 
of Mohan Singh Alaiioiath Joshi, son of Hari Uhm, was 
made saidar of Iliidrpnr, and oiico more a cerium semblance of 
order and good governineDt began to make itsctf manifeat in the 
administration of puldic affairs both in tbc plains and the hills, 
Shortly afterwards Siromani D/h died and was .succeeded by his 
sou Nandu'un, wJio, -with bis brother Har Gohmd, was resolved, 
should an opportunity occur in tlio present un.scttlod .state of 
affains, to caivo out for tbemselvos, as their iioighhonr.s 011 nil .sides 
were doing, an estate wbicb they might, perhaps, be able to trans¬ 
mit to tlicir children. They called for still moie recruits from 
Nagarkot, and also enlisted a large miinber of the roving mer¬ 
cenary liands w’hich the ivais in tlie plains had created, and who 
were only too gl.ad to accept seivice where fighting and plunder 
might bo expected. 

At this time Afolian Singh wioto to both Jaikaslian and riaruk 
MohanSingli rcliirnB lo Deb asking for forgivcue.ss and bcgeiiig 
them to allow him once more to loturn 
to Jvumaon. He had, moieover, induced many of the more infiii- 
eiitial men, disgusted as they were by the conduct of Ki.slmn 
Singh, to join m asking for his iccall, and though Haiak Dob 
merely sent a com teoiis but evasive reply, Jaikushan was impru¬ 
dent enough to invite this arch dissembler back to Kuinaoii. 
On his ivay to the hill's, Mohan Singh visited Nandniin at Kiishi- 
pnr and jiromiscil, in return for Ins assiatance, to confirm that 
tiaitor in the government of the plains. On arriving at Alinova, 
Mohan Singh ainiof.t .at once a-siimcil control of the admiuib- 
Ivalion, appmemly with the cuiisent of both' Jaikisluin and 
Harak Deb, who remaiuetl m office and assisted by then couuscl 
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in the inanagomcnt of aftaira. In the course of these consulta¬ 
tions Jaikisliaii proposed that the Tai,4i should again be brouglit 
under the rule of KumaoUj and that an effort should be made 
to expel Nandiiinij and in this resolution ho was apparently 
warmly supported by Mohau Singh >Yho oft'ered to supply him 
with men and moriey for the expedition Molian Singli, however, 
wiote secretly to Nandiam, advising him to hold out and promis¬ 
ing his aid should it be leqiiiicd, so thit wlien Jaikishan reached 
the plains he found a strong foico ready to oppose him posted at 
Halduwa between Chilkiya and Kashipor. In the fight that took 
pl.ice Jaikishan was worated with the loss of the brother of Dip 
Chaud who had accoinjiaiiied the royol furces. Mohan Singh 
gamed many advantages by this movement. The Joshi brothers 
’were now separated, and means were found to make Alinora so 
uncomfortable for Haiak Deb that be was glad to take refuge in 
Pi'di. The unfortunate Raja himself rvas norv alone and helpless 
in the hand of his gaoler, who sent him with his two sons, XJdai 
Chand and Siijiin Singh Gosnin, to the State prison of Sirakot. 
Mohan Siugh believed that the time had come when he might 
throw off all 'semblance of submission and loyalty and look after 
his personal aggrandisement alone, but resolved first of all to 
secure his position at Alraorn. For this purpose it was necessary 
to paralyse ihe influence of the Joshi brotlieis, and this could 
best be effected by the death of one or both, Molmn Singh 
accordingly proceeded to Kumkhet.avillago on the soutliein face of 
the Gfigar rangoin parganah K.ota^ and, under pretence of concerting 
a common attack on Niuidrara and the rebels in the plains, invited 
Jaikishan to attend him. The Joshi at first refused, but overcome 
by the violent entreaties and piotestatioiis of Mohan Singh, 
Mur,iorofJaiiMl.nnMd '“St Y'eWe'l “d Came to Kinnhl^t. 

CliimJ. Mohau Singh invited the iinanspoeting 

victim into his tont and engaged him in nu interesting and 
apparently friendly conversation, in the inidat of which, at a 
prearranged signal, assassins entered and murdored Jaikishan. 
Mohan Singh then proceeded to Almora and seized Harak Deb, 
who had incautiously returned there, and would have murdered 
him also had not Ldl Singh, Muhan Singhs own brother, inter¬ 
posed and induced him to commute the order to one of peipeUial 
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imiiiisonmenb. Dip Clmuil smdliia t'lto aona now died auddeuly in 
corfineraont at SimUot, and tlioie can be little doubt but that 
theii' luiiidci’ also must be added to the catalogue of ciimes com¬ 
mitted by the usujpor. The tradition inns that the food supplied 
to the uiifoitniiate pi isoneis was so bad in quality and so insufficient 
in quantity that they died of btarvation, tliougb violence also is 
said to Iiave Leon rosovtud to. This ovont took place at the close 
of the yeai 17?7 A. D. 


Moliaii Siugh now proclaimed himself Raja under the title 
Molmn Siiii,'!! ccimu'i) Jloban CMiaud and assiuned all the 
1777-70 A, D. insignia of a iighttui ruler at his instiil- 

lation. AVe have ten {'rants of land made by liini during tlio 
ycais 1777-78 A.D.j which show that ho was as anxious as 
any of !na picdecessois to purchase tlio protection of the godsd 
He appointed liis brother Liil Singh and Madhusudun P/vudo of 
I^Uiya to the chief offices of the state and wrote to Haiulinm iti 
the feurms of their agroemeut that now the lulls are mine and the 
lowlaiuls of Ka^lupur aio yours, let Qiilarghiiti be our boundary.” 
But Nandram soiiglit for some better aiitbority than that of nji 
usurper and pioceeded to Lukhuow and offered iho whole of the 
low couiitiy to the Nawilb, agreeing to hold fiom him as lessee 
{ijfdrroUv) and to pay a considerable sum as revoiuie, The 
Nawivb nothing loth accepted the gift and directed liis officers on 
the frontiers to assist IMaTidrnmhi aW his nndeilahing.s and further 
appointed him his Aniil for all the low country. Being thus sup. 
ported Nandmin resolved to extend bis possessions and in.stigated 
Afohan Singh to demand fiom ManoraHi Josbi, who still held 
R udrpur, liis eiUiro .submission to the de /aeto ruler of tho Hill State. 
The Joshi indignantly refused and prepared to attack both Mohan 
Singh and his ally Nandiftm, but was persuaded by the latter that 
lio was in fact a secret enemy of Mohan Singh, and that if they 
joinctl their interests their united forces could easily overpower 
the usurper; and now that all the Gbauds were dead, the Joshis 


arc as follows 


* ThcBO grants m the order of date 
Date <4. D. In Jnvur of -—■ 

177 7. JngcBwar tempi0. 

Do. Ditto, 

]•□. Sitalft Dcbi temple In Athignli. 
Oo. Family of Railhapati Bhand&n. 
Do. Ifamily of Duaam Daksh. 


Dale A li In favar of— 

>777. IJhuvaaewni temple in Gnugoli. 
1778 Nagniith temple in Cliaril. 

Do Knppcawnr temple m Diiij.' 

Do. K alika temple in Gungoll 
Do BhatncBViir temple lu Botdi'au. 
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might succeed to the throne of Kuinaon. Jlanoiath was credulous 
enough to trust these statements, and Tvith a slight escort pro¬ 
ceeded to Bnzpur to meet KandiAin, where he wjis treacherously 
murdered with all his followers, and Nandi/mi took possession of 
Biulrpnr in the name of the Nawab. Thus passed away for ever 
even the nominal authority of the Hill State over the plains par- 
ganas. Naiiakmatha and Bilhari wore at this time supposed to bo 
mortgaged to the Pathaus of Bareilly and with Sarbna also fell 
into the hands of the Oudh Nawab,' who remained suzemiii of tho 
Taiai until the British occupation in 1802 A, D, when Sib Liil, 
nephew of Nanduiin and sou of HarGobiiid, was found in possession 
as farmer. Kilpuri alone remained for a time in the hands of 
Kumaoni landholders, bub this also had to be yielded up to tho 
Nawfib’s agents, 

No matter of general iiitcie.st belongs to the local liistoiy of the 
Tariii during the period belwocn the acce.ssLou of Naiuliiim to the 
manageuiont and the British occupation. lEr. Batten’s account of 
the administration of the Tauii during this tune partially explains 
the causes of its iliminislied prospeiity in modern times, of which 
some account will be given under the Distiict notice. !A[r. Batten 
consiilers tliat on the whole the rule of tlieOudh Nawab in the Taiai 
was beneficial, but chiefly from a negative point of view. He goes on 
to say—“ Tho bad government of districts naturally more adapted 
Native administration ciiUuie and habitation drovo large colo- 
of theTarai. jji 0 g of people from the soutli to a region 

where the back-ground of the forest and the hills could always aiford 
a shelter against open oppression; wlieic the nature of the climate 
^Yas not such as Lo iiiviie tlieieto the oppicssors into whuse hands 
a whole fertile and salubrious land had fallen, and where also on 
this very account the rulers who ili i exist found it their intere.st 
to conciliate and attract all neiy-comers. The inanagenieiit of tho 
territory in question by NandiAm and Sib Lai is generally well 
spoken of, except in tho matter of police, but oven in this latter 
respect the mismauagement was not more injurious to society than 
the state of affairs in regard to the forest banditti became in times 
not far distant from our own. I believe that it may be confidently 
stated that, at the commeneemenfcof the British rule in Robilkliand, 
' These obsngea novet affected Ihe upper part known as tlio Bhdbar. 
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tliPi’e existed iu the Tavju a gvcaler nuuiher u( iiilialiitcd spots ^ 
than tliere existed 30 years afterwards in liio same tiact ; that 
more and more careful ciiUiv.abion was visible in every direc¬ 
tion ; thafc"'|the piaiiie, if not tlio forest, bad retreated lo a greater 
distance, that tliejt/dfsoi canals for iriTij'ation were nioio frequent 
and better made; tliat more attention was paid to the construction 
and nianagcnient of the embankments on the several sti earns , and 
tliat, fiiiallj', oil account ofall those circumstances, the naturally bad 
climate, now again deteriorated bad somewhat impioved. Wliilo 
vecoiding this staicmour, I must not omit to add tliat I myself 
possess no positive sepaiatc proofs that my assevtious aio correct ; 
but tliat I write under the hiflueiico of almost universal oval testi¬ 
mony .supported, neveitheless, by this circumstance, viz., tliat the 
revenue statistics of the tract under discussion shew a des¬ 
cending scale in logaid to llie income of the State, a product 
which, under general rules, boars an approximately logiilar pro¬ 
portion to the piosperity of a country.” 

"I must not omit to mention the fact that tho Bhuksa aud 
TLftect of eftilier fettle- Thaiu tribes are extremely migratory in 
their habits, and are peculiar in requiring 
at their several locations more land for their periodical tillage, 
than they can shew under cuUivafcion at one time or in one ycai. 

To these tribes is in a great measure now left the occupation of tho 
Tami territory; so that now (IS-il) for every deserted village, 
there may be perhaps found a corresponding newly cultivated one, 
within the same area, and large spaces of waste may intervene 
•where under the present system no room for coiitemporanoous 
cultivation is supposed to exist, the periodical waste or fallow also, 
in that peculiar climate presenting as wild and jungly an appear¬ 
ance as tho untouched prairie. In the times, on the contrary, 
which I have advantageously cornpared with our own, the fickle 
and unthrifty races whom I have named were not the sole occu¬ 
pants of the soil; all tho number of coutemporaueous settlements 
was therefoie greater, and the extent of land required for each was 
loss. I therefore come round in due course to tlie next fact (tho 
obverse of that first staled) that as bad government in the ordt- 
naiily habitable parts of the country iuLioduced an oxtmovdiDavy 
number of ploughs into the holders of the foiest-tract, so the 
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accession of the British rule, by atfonling a good government to 
Rohilkb.ancl, re-attracted the agncultni'al resources to that quarter, 
and proportionately reduced the means of tillage in the Tardi. 
Such IS my general position, but local circumstances also added 
to the deterioration, and amongst these an allusion on iny part is 
all that is necessary or proper, to the hasty and perfunctory mode 
of settlement adopted in the earlier years of the British rule ; to 
the disputes, in and out of Coart, concerning zaminduri rights, be¬ 
tween Sib Ldl and Lai Singh; and, again, between the latter and 
his nephew Mahendia Singh’s family; to the continued bad police 
management; and perhaps more than all to the neglect and inditfer- 
ence of the Englisli revenue officers, who weie scared away from the 
tract by the bad reputation of its climate, and only occasionally 
attiacted thither by its facilities for sport. lu fact, the sum of the 
wliole matter is in mj'^ opinion this that, even long neglect in other 
quai ters can by a change of system be speedily remedied; but that, 
in the peculiar region of whi^li we are treating, a veiy biief period 
of neglect or bad luanagcmciit is sufficient to ruin the countiy ” 

Wohao Sitigli, as might be expected, signalised his accession by 

the pcisccution of all the fiietids and rela- 
Fhglit of Mohan Singli. * f o , n u i i r i n 

tions 01 bib Ueb, and obliged tliein to 

abandon Knmaon and fly to the plains. Lalcshniipati Joslii, once 
a deputy of Haialc Deb, was murdered at the deocldr tree near 
Almora whilst on his way to pay Lis respects at the palace, and a 
complete reign of terror eusned. Both the Baja of Doti and the 
Baja of GarhwM were unwilling to allow this state of things lo 
continue, and entered into correspondence with Harak Deb, who 
was still in prison, and the discontented generally in Kuin-iou. 
Lalat Sdh, who was then Raja of GarhwdI, first Look tlie field and 
advanced by Lohha to Dwiira with a consideiable force under the 
command of Brenipati Kumariya. Alohau Smgh. distrusting I 113 
own influence with the troops, sent his brother Lai Singh to meet 
the GarhwJilis, and calling Harak Deb before linn begged him lo 
go and fight against the ancient enemy of their country and that 
he should in reward be restored to his offieea and lands, Harak 
Deb gave a seeming acquiescence, bnt had haidly time to prepare 
liimself when intelligence was received of the utter defeat of the 
Kumaouis at Biigwiili Pokhar (1779 A.D.) Mohan Singh on 

7a 
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jioarip" t)ie news lesolvcdon flight and desired Hamk Deb to 
ncftoinjiany him, but tlie latter refused and the usurpei fled alone 
Ijy Gangoli and the TvAli to Lucknow and tlioncn to Fatzuliali 
ICIiaii of Riinipiir, where he was eventually joined by Liil Singh 
and others of liis adhoiciils Lalat Sah sent for Harak Deb, atiJ 
nwiiig to his counsels placed a son of his own named Piadhanian 
on the tliione of tlie Ghaod& under the title of Pradhcainan Chandd 

Piiulhaniau Cliaud appointed Haiak Deb, Jayanand and Ga- 

dliadhar Jo8hi« to the principal offices and 
l^ra'llmiiifiii, 1770-80 A.l). n i i .1 i 1 1 . 

would, doubtless, have made a pei’mancnb 

iinpicssion on the countiyhad the people really’ desired a stable 
go\Ginincnt, but they were now’ too much accustomed to revolu- 
tioijg to believe that any eftbrts of theirs could establisli a firm 
peace. Lalat Sah died and was succeeded by his eldest son Jayakrit 
or Jailiarat Sdli on the throne of Garhwal, and between the two 
LiotUera quavvels soon, arose. The GarhwiU Paja demanded an 
acknowledgment of lii.s seniority by right of birth, which the Kn- 
macin Raja lefiised to give, on tlie giound that Kumaon had never 
acknowledged the supremacy of Garhwal, and that ho was bound 
to .support the dignity of the throne to which ho had succeeded. 
In the meantime, Harak Deb wrote to Faizullah Kliiin and beg¬ 
ged lam nut to assi.st Mohan Singh in Ins designs, and received an 
assurance that tho Pathiins would not connive at any attempts on 
Knrnaon. 'The Nawtib also promised not to afford any aid or coun¬ 
tenance, but desired that some means of subsisfconco should be pro¬ 
vided for the exiled family, a reipiest which was at once complied 
willi, but as promptly declined, Mohan Singh, despairing of suc¬ 
cess, then went on a pilgrimage, and at Allahabad met the leader 
of a fighting body of loligious mcndicauta known as Niigas, and 
promised him the plunder of Almoia if they assisted in the inva- 
.sion of Kiiraaon. Tho Naga loader consented and with 1,400 men 
uiiiler four Mahants proceeded to the hills. They entered Ku- 
inaoii by the Kosi, and, under pretence of being pilgrims on tlieir 
way tn Tladiinath, got m far as the confluence of the Suwt'd and tlio 
Kosi bcfi'K' tliGir real cliiivaelor ivas discovered. Ilarak Deb then 

‘ Wf In^'u tliicf> ''rant', iim'lc by ria<Uuinan Uiiriiij' Iiia wliort reign 

In Knimion — Uiie ili't','^1 iti 1781 A , in favour of tlic f.iiiiity of iCi inlnmnaml 
.Uinlii I miDilKr (tiitc*l u* 1782 \ I>, 111 favoiii of the f.iniily «t I5c-niiutn Upreti, 
mi l ii tlUT i iLii'.d in iTt 1 A D , in iuvvur of tin* iniulty of Uewndhar iiikl lialki- 
bir 11 Jllh'llb 
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posted bi.s foioes at Cliaraleldi, auil soucliu^ a present of money to 
tlie N6gas asked tliera to rotiic, but luged l)y Molian Sigb they 
attacked the ICnmaoni forces ami were totally defeated, leaving 
seven hundred of tlicLr dead in the ravines of the Kosid 

The episode in no wise allayed the jealousy that oxistcrl be¬ 
tween the two Rflias : and now the elder 
The JoBiiiynnR rail]. i i i 

mother, uigcd by lus advisers, considered 

that he had claims to the entire sovereignty of the two kingdoms, 
and even intrigued with the exile, Mohan Singh. ITarak Deb saw 
the evils that would certainly accrue from this estrangement and 
went witli a strong escort towaids Garhwal .and requested that 
Jayakrit SAh would grant him iin interview witli the object of 
settling the questions in dispute. The Garhival Raja declined the 
interview and would not believe in the sincerity of Harak Deb and, 
perhaps, he was right, tor when he attacked Harak Deb, hoping to 
surprise liitri, he fuiuid hunsclf opp.ised to a force which defeated 
bis troops and obliged him to seek safety in Higlit. So hardly 
piessed were the Garhwiilisia thepuisuib that the R-ija sickeued 
and died;® and the KumAoni tioops, plundering and buining eveiy 
village on. their way and even the sacied temple of Dewalgarli, 
entered and took possession of the capit.\l, Srinagar. To the pre¬ 
sent day, this raid into Garhwal is known as " the Joshiyana." 
Paiakram SAIi, another brother of Prndhaman, had previously pro¬ 
claimed himself Raja of Qarhw&l, and though Pradhanian at first 
played him off as a possible rival to Jaiknrat, he now resolved to 
enter GarhwAl and assume po.ssession of the tlirone. He at first 
wished to leave Parukram inKumaou, but the latter declined, prefer¬ 
ring Garhwal, but was easily reduced to obedieuce, for the whole 
country was against him,® but remained too long away for his 
inteiests in Kumnon. Altliough Harak Del) did everything that 
man could do to strengthen his position, the natural enemies of his 

‘ Hence the proverb — 

Jo^i ha tidbu ho halak (Ji"j hf/n dhariyo cMi/o. 

Meaniucf, what biiaineBs had ihe jogt’s (ineti.Ucimt) falhei tu tlic armv 7 A 
tnoverb now often applied to thb<ie that mnhlle In otlier people’s affaira 
^ Sonic Bay that he was ussaBSina'cil hy the expreas orders of Harak Deb. 

3 Tin; fol1ov''Uig rliyme was applied lo tho weak attempts of Tarakrain SSli 
to obtain poasesaion of GrUthwul i— 

'* A'o l-tla kdlhu bartn o aun hdla tu 
Anula Ib gnr hiu.Aa daur duna lu 

Meaning, “ apeak, 0 dnmh one, liaten deaf one ihoii, Uie blind hath Btolca the 
Btyre, seek the guard you.” 
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race were too powerful for him. From tlie souih came Nauclrdnij 
from tlie casteni Jistin’ts, Mohau Singh and Lill Singh, and a 
Garhw&li contiiigent was added by Parfdcram Sah, and all nuited 
near the Naithann. fort in Patti Doia Talla of Pali where Haiak 
Deb lay awaiting reinforcements. None Ccamc, however, and rnany 
of his followers deserted him, as they did not care to figlit for a 
Kaja who wasaGaihwfiU iuhoaitand c.arcd inoiefor Siinagar than 
for Almora. Harah Deb was defeated and fled to the plains and 
thus ended the Gailiwiili domination in 1786 A.JJ. 


Mohan Singli was again .supreme^ at Almora, and being hard 
ItG-noratmn of Molmit pressed for money to pay his Igvig.^, pi Litider- 
Biiigh, i7fi0 88, A.D. g(j country.all round. In KiiliKumaon 
ho IS said to have extraeted four lakhs of rupees from Mdids and 
Phartiynla alike. Ptence the pioverb :— 

“ Charo khdi gciya eliakArii. Jehala puva 'rniisli hJiaya him," 

“ The chakur eat up the food, but both he and the wagtail weie 
caught in the trap.” 

Harak Deb applied in vain for assistance from Gavhwal and 
was answered only by empty promisee. In fact, it is doubtful wlio- 
tber at this time Piadhaiaan Sah held the reins of government in 
Garhwfvl, for Mohan Singh is said to have now formed an alliance 
with Paiiikrain Sdh iiy which both agreed to rule in their respec¬ 
tive kingdoms, of which the boundaries were defined, and that Piad- 
haman Sail retired into private life. Relying on his own vesouveos 
Harak Deb recruited a foice in Barhepiir in tlie plains and invaded 
ICumaon. again. He reached Hawalbngh and met the forces of 
Mohan Singh in battle between Situli and Railkot, with the result 
that the usurper was defeated and taken priaouer with his brother 
Ltil Singh, whilst his elde^c sou. Bishan Singh, was lulled. Lai 
Singh was icleased and pardoned, but the conqueror took Mohan 
Singli to a small dhaimsftU near the temple of Miiiyaii Tiwihi 
below Uaridungari, and there slow him in expiation of his iiumoions 
Clinics, This event occurred in the year 1788 A.D. Mohan Singh’s 
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Bon, Malioiulra Singh, fled to Rfirapur aud Haiak Deb again entered 
Almora as master. He at once wrote to Pradbumrin Chand, inviting 
him to come to Kiiraaoo and take possession of the vacant tin one ; 
Init mindful of his sufferings and the uncertain tenuro by wliicli ho 
held the country before, the Raja wisely enough refused to comply, 
and thus Kumaoii was for a tune without a master. 

This state of things did not last long, for Harak Deb know well 
Sib SiDgh (Cliond), 1788 that though he might rule in the name of 
some Chand, he could never hope to found 
a dynasty himself. He, therefore, sent for one Sib Singh, a Ruotela 
said to be descended from Udyot Chand, and installed him as 
Raja under the name of Sib Chand. From the accession of Pia- 
dharaan Chand up to the conquest by the Gorlchiilis the entire pow¬ 
er of the State was vested in the hands of the Joshis and their ad¬ 
herents and is known amongst the people as "the Joshyal,” but 
this time, however, they had not an opportunity for e.slabhfihiiig 
their government firmly in Alraora before Ldl Singh with the 
asistance of Faizullab Kh&o of RAmpur invaded the hills. A bat¬ 
tle was fought at the Dharmsila village near Blnm Till in which 
Gadadhar, tlie Joshi leader, was slain and his forces were routed. 
They all then fled towards QarhwAl for assistance, and Lai Singh, 
passing through Almorn, pursued the retreating Joshis as far ns 
Ulkagarli in GarhwAl, where Harak Deb made a successful stand 
and again assuming the offensive, drove his enemies to Ohukani 
on the Kosi, In this action he was aided by a Gavhwali contin¬ 
gent sent by Pradhaman Sah. But, on the otlior hand, a second 
Garhwdli contingent, sent by the Raja’s brother Pardkram Stih, now 
assisted Lai Singh, who was thus eunbled to take the field once 
more. Harak Deb retired with Sib Singh to Srinagar, where Pra- 
dhaman Snb resided whilst Parakram Sah, always obstinate, un¬ 
steady and unreasonable, supported the pretensions of Liil Singh's 
party and agreed to place the sou of Mohan Singh on the throne 
of Kumaon in return for a subsidy of one and a half lakh of rupees, 
thus apparently acting in direct opposition to his brother’s policy. 
It is very difficult indeed to understand Garhwali politics at this 
time. We see the brothers Piadbainan and Parakram arrayed 
as partisans on opposite sides and sometimes living in amity 
together at Srinagar and sometimes in arms against eacli other; and 
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now whilst Piatlluuuaa Sail gave shelter to tlie exiled Joshis, Pa- 
riikr.vin aceoinpauiod Lhuir enemies to Aluiora and a<!sisted in the 
iiiMtallatioii of ilalienJra Singh, the son of Mohan Singhd as Raja 
of ICuiiiaon under the title of Alaheudra Chaud in 1788 A.D. 

Lai Singh look the place of flarak Dob and united in his own 
M.he,.draSinghcchand). P^'^on all the chief offices of tho State. 
J 78 a- 9 (j A,t). Lte took an active part in the persecution 

of the Josbis and drove many of them into exile, others were im¬ 
prisoned and some of the prominent members were executed for 
rval or fancied offences, Panikram Sah, too, so used his infliiencG 
ill G-aihwal that Harak Dob fled to the plains and sought the pro¬ 
tection of Muza Mehndi Ali Beg, Siibahdar of Bareilly, on behalf 
of tljc Naw:ib, bub Liil Singh anticipated the result of the Joslh 
iiifrigiief-in that quarter by presenting himself iu person (1780) 
hi'foro the Nawub of Oudh whilst he was hunting in the jungles at 
Kliera near H.ildwjiiii and claimed tho protection of the Oudli 
divrhivv fov Mahendra Singh, who he said had alway^i been their ally 
and had willingly acknowledged Oodh as owner of the Taiai. 
Reforo, however, proceeding further we must turn to Nepal and 
briefly tiace the rise of the Gorkhali power there, 

1 Aa ”0 tnucli hi\a been shkI nbuut UiiH family, we shall now givp the genealo¬ 
gical tree. Itt Batten calls htolmn Smgh “ the sptirtonftly dtacemleil cousin of 
Dih Cliaii'i " an 1 Mr Fr.astr m hla leport to Oovemnient iuiatltrnes tlio 
(itscunt of tlif family from Vnhnr SitiKh the offspring nf Biz Baluhinr Chaiid 
by a liancing woman to whose sou Kan Suigh, were legal issno Molmu Singh 
and Lil Hiiigli UiitU'r the cjiijisi caste name of EiiotPla aro inoliulcil botli tlio 
iGgiti’Kntc! and illegitiiiiarc junior inenibeca ot the Cimiid latinly, and but llttlo 
distinction was ev^r nimU* in tlie IiiIIb hetwoen the liiwfu' niiif r\rgniinatc nicin- 
bera of a family Even Ilarak Deh nlhiwed Mohan Singh to bij a dcfloeii latifc 
" ihough illegally andbasL-ly ” of tile royal line, and !iH such it appuars to me 
tlmtiic uoiild, according to the hill cnatom. bo consiilcrcd a Haotcla, or ouc 
spiling from the royal Btock. B»£ Balitduc Gliuad. 

Faliar Singh. 

I 

llari Singlii 


Mohan Singh 

Maluiulr.i Sii 

Vtvit.iii Sui-h 

1 

Kiindii Singli 

Dliim Siiigii. 

The cUict hraucli ia repreaental hy Uie Government pensionoT at Almo, a ami 
the younger brnn, h by Shui-iii Singh now of Kfialiipur and crcatul a lima hy 
live BtUishtiov rnmmf. Tin* claims of i>olh were dcfliiitcly lUaniH'scd iulioard 
to Gofcrnuiont No 35 , dated May 4 tli, 16^1. 


iigli 


liftl Singh. 
Gnmnn Siiigli 

Siiiiiiaj Liingii. 
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nenc ntl nek Nopal, AtteniptB liy the family of Ijal Siii^'h to recover Knnmoti. 
Gorkhfili nilniiiiistiation of liiimaun. Ran Bahiiclur rciiun to Beiinrta Iliirnk 
Pel) rtiiii Bnhntliir returns to Nepal Gnrliwil ami the Duii utirliT the Goikhfi- 
lis, tlioir pimiBhment oadefe.it. Gorkli&llain Kiioiaoii, their forcts and Iho 
ailministratioji of justice Causes of the Nepal war. Aggressions on llic Go- 
rnkhpuc frontier. Friiitless aeKOtintiouB Butwal. Opening operations of the 
Miir. Invasion of the Dun, Kalungn Pioiii the fall of Kalauga to the inva* 
aimi of Kiininon. Mr Gardner appointed topoliticil charge, Annexntiou dc* 
tfTraiiicil on rrepaiatioiis fur Hie iiivoBlon of Knnuion. D Bposltion of the 
forcca, Advance on RSnikhct, Gorklinlia occupy Kmiipur. British occupy 
Siyalii Dovi. Gorkhalis retire to Alinoxa Briti-h ooi iipy Kaiariiml Captain 
Jlearscy’s operatioiiu in enstorn Kimiaon, is duleated at Khilpnli and taken pri¬ 
soner Aciiou Qt Gaimnath Captmoof Alniora Bam Snii and the Gorkhalis 
1 etiro to Dnti Mr. Gardner in civil charge with Mr. Triiill as usaiataiit. Long 
ncgotintionB regarding peace with NepM At length pence is concluded. Garli- 
wAl affairs. British adnnniBtrfttiou imdor Trnill, Batten niid Ratnsay. 

We have now reached the time when the Cliaiid dynasty that 
bad so long mled in Kuinaon was to cease 
to exist. The blow was as sudden aa it 
waa unexpected and was delivered by the Gorkhalis who first 
appear in history towards the middle of the last century. At that 
time Nepfil was broken up into a number of petty states; in the 
valley and its neighbourhood, were Bhdtgdon, Baiiepa, LalitprUan ,, 
andKfvntipur or Kfithmiiiidn, to the west were the Vaisya Hajas 
and Duhi, Doti, Jumta and Achfi.in, and to the east were the 
petty chiefs of the Kirdntis. To the north, the hills were also 
divided amongst a number of petty Enjas each of whom chiimod 
independence of Nepiil and of each other, and amongst them waa 
Harbhuplila Sah, the ruler of the small state of Gorkha, which lay 
about eight days journey to the north of Nepal. Tbe Gorkhiili 
Raja seeing the defenceless condition of the valley, divided as it 
was amongst a number of families each of whom was at feud witli 
the otlior, and anxious to onlargo his narrow dominions which 
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ill aff.n'ilcJ bui.t(;nancG to its lapiclly increasing population, leJ a 
i'orco towauls Nepiil and laid claim to Ihe throne. He was, how¬ 
ever, met by the V.iisya Kajas of Noakot aud obliged to ictivo 
across the Trishl Ganga' to Ins own country. Finding that hia 
forces were insufficient and hia mforination regarding the resouices 
of the valley chtels was imperfect, Narbliupala S di resolved to 
await a bettor opportunity and in the meantime to coneeb the 
crroiss in I 113 calculations which experience had made manifest. 
For this puipose liis .son Pribhinardyana was sent, wlien quite a 
child, to be brought up at the court of Bhdtgaou wheie lie 
managed to .acquire that intimate knowledge of the factions <and 
feuds aud iC'iouvces of each couutiy which slioi’tly afterwards 
served Ins purpose so well. PnthinarnyaTia succeeded Ins father 
in 174'2 A.D. and commenced his career of conquest hy the 
annexation of Nuwakot and the hill country to the wesUvaul. 
In addition to great uatuml abilities and coaalderable talent as a 


conimautler he was also a master of intrigue and by liis agents 
found means to foment disturbances between the independent 
princes in his noiglibonrhood and to induce them to apply to linn 
for aid and support. His troops were constantly exerci.sed and the 
wealth alreaily hronglit to Gorkha by many of them, attracted to his 
side the best figlUmg clans in the hills When he thought the 
time was ripe for a decisive blow, he descended with an over- 
wholnung force and took possession of Nohkot, Kirbipur, Banopa, 
and Bh&tgiiou aud in 1768 A.D. occupied Kathmandu whicli 
henocfoith became bis principal residence. The Gmkhfilis did 


not gaia tUa country without along aud severe struggle (kuing 
which fttiange and feaiful cruelties aro said to have been perpe¬ 
trated by the invaders. Piithindrayana Sdh died m 1775 and wag 
.siicceedetl by hig son Siuha Partap Sah who during his short 
reign was able to add only the country oa the east as far as Sura- 
hlie.swara to llio Gorkbali possessions. San Bahadur SAh suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 1778 with the Rdni Indur Lachhmi as legent.^ 
She was a woman of a determined character vergmty on cruelty 
aud under her the work of conquest went rapidly on“ Lamjnng 

me yoimg kia^whj® 

«)ut Che Qfftfreasivo policy of his prcHlcceasor It wns ‘»<<1 carncJ 

quest of Aclmni, Junilriniifl lipli whence ho pxnplle.! ,, fbo eon. 
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and Tauhau wero the first to fall, thou followed tlio comitiy of tlio 
Chaiiblsi Eajas up to IheKdli, iucliuliiig Kaslika, Parbat. Ptisingb, 
Satiin, Isiiiya, !Ma,shot, Darkot, TJiga, Gutima, Junila, Pvagban, 
Ddrma, Juhai', Pyutlinua, Dliani, Jaserkot, Chilij Goluiu, Achiitii, 
Dluilek, Dull! and Doth 

The Nepalese darbar were well acquainted with the stato 
finn Bahdauv Invaaes of aflfaus in Kuraaou and i-Gsolving to add 
Kumiion, jj. conquests, wrote to H.uak Peb 

dcsiiing his assistance and co-operation. There irs hoino leason to 
believe that this was at least promised, for wc tind him join the 
Goikhalis oil their enteiing into Aliuoia and aho named as tlieir 
representative should tlio Goikluili tioops have been obliged to 
leave Kumaon to defend thoii owu teirifcory against the Chinese, 
a matter vhicli will be noticed lieieafter. Por this conduct there 
can be no excuse and no raalter how much he may have sufl'ered 
at the hands of tbo Phartiyiils, the alliance of Haiak Deb with the 
Gorklutlis cannot but bo looked on as selfish and unpatriotic. 
The Gorkh/di army destined for the invasion of Kiimaou set out 
from Doti early in 1790 under the command of Chauturiya Ba- 
hndur S.ili, Kiizi Jagjit Puude, Amar Snigli Thfipa and Bmbi'r 
Thapa. One division ciossed the Kali into Sor and a. second 
wa.s sent to occupy the patti of Bisung. When new.s of this in¬ 
vasion an ived at Almora all was confusion and dc.spnir. Mahcn- 
dra Singh snrninoned the entire fighting popniatioti and with part 
of his regular troops took the field in Gangoii whilst Liil Singh 
with a like force advfinced through Kali Kntiiaon. Ainar )Sitjglr 
marched agaiust tlio ICumaonis, but xvas deftated by Maheiidra 
Singh and obliged to retreat towards Kali Ivumaou. Here, how¬ 
ever, the Goikluihs were sncccsaful for at the village of Gatera 
near Kafolgarh, they succeeded lu surpiising Ltd Sing'll and drove 
him with the loss of two hundred men towards the plains. 
Maheudra Singh was on his way to assist his uncle when the 
news of this disaster reached him and abandoning all hope of 
saving his capital, fled to Kota where he was soon after^vard.s joined 
by Ldl Singh from Rudrpur. The Gorkhfdis finding the way thus 
opened retraced their steps and after some slight resistance at 
Hiiwalbiigli, took possession of Alraora in the early part (Chait) of 
the year 1790. 


77 
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In the following year we find Harak Deb nt Almor.x and groat 

, picparationg nuide for the invasion of Garli- 

IiiTasiou of Garhwal. ri i i m- i 

Will 11)0 uorkhalis, liowevcr, never pene¬ 
trated hG 3 ond Langmgaih wlnoli for a whole year defied their 
efforts to reduce it anti in thn midst of their aruiiigenicnts for a 
more detciJiiined attack on the fort, news arrived that the Ciiinese 
liad invaded the Ooikhali possessions and tliat all the troops 
should return to Nepfih giving ovci to Harak Deb the conquered 
territoiy to tlis west of the Kali. The Goikhuli leaders had, 1 io\y- 
ever, so iinpic'^sccl Ptadhainan Sail with a sense of their power that 
he agreeiP to pay a yearly tiibute of I»s. 2o,00t) to the Nepiilesc 
goveininciit and send an agent to the daihiir wliicli for tlie next 
twelve yean jtioopiveil some appcaiance of amity between the 
two goveuuncut.'^. The Guikliuli annals simply state that the 
Chinese iiivnsicin of Nepalese ‘ cut the Ohiueso aiiny into pieces 
and obtained great glory.^ Dut hi. Im- 
bauU-hnarfc gives us a very different account of the Chinese inva¬ 
sion of Nei>61 fiona official sources® The Panclian Liiina of Tashi- 
lonpo died in IT^il duuiig a visit to Pekin and Ins eldest brother 
Hutu Kotu Tchongpa seized on his ticasures and refused to rrive 


any to the younger biotlier Obo-ma-eid-pa, the Scharaevpa of 
Kirkpatrick and Syuinarpa Lunm of the Nepiilese. Tlio latter 
fled to NepiU aiifl invited thoGorkhsilis to invade Tibet. They were, 
however, bought off liy a secret treaty by which the Lilmns promised 
them Ij.OOO taoU oi .P-l*,800 per annum. Not receiving tins, tlic 
GorkhuUs crossed the fionlier and sacked Tasbiloiipo in 1791. 
In the following year the Gliine.so not only expelled tlio OQrklnili.s 
Irom Tibet but penetrated close to Yang-pu or Knfcliimindu, where 
a treaty vras signed by which the plunder was restored and recom¬ 
pense was made for the cost of the war. Tim Chinc-se tioops 
ret 111 lied, but le(t agari isou ot 3,000 men in Lhasa, and this was the 
fii^b timo that they made a permanent slay in Tibet. From this 
time, too, the Nepidese have always sent tribute to China. It 
was owing to tlil.s invasion that the Gorklmlis worn oldigod to raiso 
tliGfat-igG nf Lnngiugarli inGarbwal and retiiin to Almora. They in¬ 
tended to takeHm-ak Deb with them toNepM as their aiTaiigeraonts 
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with tlic Gaihwdl Raja did not now admit of liia siicceecUng 
thorn in Kuinnon, but dioading the future m stoie for him, Harak 
Deb managed tu escajje on the way aud fled to Juliilr. In the 
meantime nen’5 of tins 2 )oace with China airived and tJm Goilchalis 
returned to Almora, so that Harak Deb was unable to proceed 
tiieie .and stir up Iiis ancient allies in Pali and Baialunandal. 
The Juhdiib who bad atUched themselves to the Pliartiyal f.iction 
now seized H.avak Deb aud kept him. a close prisoner, sending 
information of the event to Liil Siiigli and Maliendia Singh. The 
latter sent a relative named Padara Singh, the Milras say, to mur¬ 
der Hanak Deb, but as he was not killed, we may venture to hope 
that it was only to biing him m custody to the plains. The 
prisoner, however, took means to bring round Iiis jailors to his own 
side by piomising his aid to any attempt that Padam Singh might 
make to secure the tluonc of Kumaoii for himself, all he cared for 
was that neither Maheiidra Singh nor Lul Singh should ever 
occupy Almoia, Tho Goikhalis of tho Th6pa paily, too, he now 
hated as bitteily as the rest nnd with Padam Singli, as liis escort 
set out for the court of the Gaihwal Raja to ascertain w'hat assist¬ 
ance they might expect from him. Pradhuman Sah declared 
that he would never again interfere in the affairs of Kuinaon and 
his recent bitter expcuence of the Oorkhalis did not eiicoinage 
him to embroil himself again with them. Padara Singh returned 
with his fiiends to tho plains, but Harak Deb remained at Srinagar 
and long coutuniecl to be the animating spirit of the prolonged 
defence made by that country. 

During this tune Sfahendra Singh had not been idle, he 
Attempts to recover attempted to pass by Dhim Till to Ainiora, 
but was attacked by the gairisort of the 
Bai’akheii fort and obliged to return to Kilpnri in the Taiai •which 
be had made his head-quarters. A second expedition towards Kali 
ICuniaoii war, equally unsuccessful for he found himself opposed 
not o?iJy to tlj6 Gorkbalis but to the great m.iss of the il6rds, 
who together with Harak Deb had again become fast friends of the 
iutrudeis. In 1701 AJ3. Hiihammad Ali Khan of Rdrapiir was 
murdered by Ins brother Ghulam Muhammad Klidn, and though 
the Nawab was inclined to condone the offence in consideration of 
a bribe, a British force iiiidev Oenei'nl Aberciorabie advanced 
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from Fatehgcirh to Bareilly to depose tlic usurper. Tbero they 
ftAvaited tlio arrival of Uio Oiidli Naw/ib ami Hr. Cberry beforo 
coiamciiciiig hostilities.* Tlio Ilohillas, Lowover, dcteriiiiued to 
attack tlio Biuir^h bofoio tlio Nawab’s troops could join (horn 
and Aveio completely defeated in a severe action foiighb at the 
biidgoaciois tiio Sauka iivor near the village of Bithaura.^ Ghulflm 
Huliaiiimad fled with his forces to Fatchchaur in the low lulls 
below Garliwiil, but was eventually obliged to yield himself pii- 
ioiior and v.nfl at once depmted to Lcnaies. So soon as the British 
and Oudh troops left Kainpiii, Mahendra Singh began to levy 
tUo di::binuk’cl toHowor? of Ghnl.im IMuhammad for an attempt on 
Kuniaon, but weaiiod wilh tJiesc repealed attacks, Amar Singh Tbiipa 
maiclted on Kilpuu and thus depiivcil the Kimuioiiis of their only 
lallyiny point. MahenIva Siugb and his panrzans deprived of 
every acio of land that tiicy could lay claim to fled to the Oudh 
Subultdai and lepresented tliafc the tiact from which the Gorkhu- 
li=j had ousted them ically formed a part of the Tarai which of 
right bolnugcd to the Nawab and re<iue.sted Ins aid m lecovoriug 
it fiom the GurkluHs. Ataiiog Khnti and Raja SatnbhuniUIi were 
iustiucted to take nieasiues to protect the interests of the Oudh 
darbiir and apparently these would have taken tho form of a war 
ivitli Ncpiil had not tho good olHccs of Mr. Cherry promoted an 
■understanding by which the GorkUalis agreed to yield up all 
preteusiuns to the low coiinliy and tlie Nawiib, on the other hand, 
pioniiftcd to respect tho position of the de facto rulcr.s of Kumaon. 
At the «avrte tline provision was made for tho retention by the 
exiled iauiily on sonic doubtful tenure of a portion of the Taini for 
thoir subsi:itcnce and which so far as any jdglr was concerned was 
fiubsecpieutly exchaugedby the BiiJish for the grant of Chachaitin 
tho Piliblut di.strict. 

During the yeais® 1791-92 Joga Malla Subali managed tho 
Got1«Iv11i ailniiiiistrcitlon affailfj of Kumacm and introduced tho fiist 
o£K(iumoii, f-ottlcnient of tlio land revenue. Ha im¬ 

posed a tax uf one rupee on every of cultivated land and one 
rupoo per head (adult male) of the population besides Ro. 1-2-G 
per village to meet tho expenses of his own office. He was succoeded 

1 r.ifD of mfy ItnliiHafc Kli,tii, l.s5 • Ga/ , V. ^ratolipnnj Poveii miloa 

norlh-wff^t ot Jlauilfy. ^Tlitue datCa arc chiefly tnkoii frota oflloial 

proctclinga u\ wliirli the nniiies npi»e.ir. * Ifcariy a Britieli aero 
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in 1703 by K^izi Nar Sahi ami his Deputy hanmclalta SdM in 
cliarge of the civil adininiatration ami Kuiu Pandeas cominandaiit. 
The adminifitiatioii of Nav Suhi was maiked by great craeltie.s and 
excesses Mercenaries from Nagarkot and the western hills had 
of late years been more extensively employed by both factions m 
Kuinaou and many of them had intermarried with the hill people 
and formed scattered colonies m Pah, Barahmaudal and Sor. Nar 
Siihi doubting their loyalty and detormined on their destruction 
o-ave orders that an accurate census should be taken of their num- 
hoi’vS and the localities in which they resided. IIu then arranged 
tliat on a night agreed on and at a given signal they should be 
blaughtered without mercy. His instructions were carried out and 
the people, to the present day, rccal the ranged hi rat (Tuesday 
night), or the ‘JYur Sti/ii kd p«fa, when they wish to express their 
horror of any villainy or tieacheiy. Nur Siilu waS recalled and 
was succeeded by Ajab Singh Kbawiis Tbiipa and his deputy 
Sicshta Thnpa with Jaswant Bhaudaii ns commandant, Events 
now occurred atTCathraandu which had some considerable influence 
over Knniaon affairs. Bahadur S&h, who had succeeded in hold¬ 
ing office since 177D, w.is deposed by his auboidinatc Prahal Ui'ina 
in 17D5 and died misernhly in prison. Two factions liad now 
arisen in the state and fora longtime thoir quarrels and jealousies 
retaided all active union for aggiessivo purposes. The one was 
known as the Channlaia^ or Chautariya party, from the titles of 
their principal leaders who were either sons or nephews of the royal 
house, and the other the Thiipa party sprung from the commonalty 
of the Gorklmli state and raised to power by its military successes, 

> A-writer in the (Jan , 1877, p l*l)giTCB two derivations 

for tills word Tlie one is from (Jhauiaia or ('hahuhny fi p'niforiii of uinEonry, 
by whicli the Iioubcs oi Llic cliiels of thv Gorlchfihs wvre distiiigiiieheil from 
thoiCof thtir claiismca. "Hence tho chief became stjled auiougst Ins peo* 
pie the Chnitarn s'lhib or tnastci of the platform. lu tinio the clde-t s >n of the 
clncf was called Sahib Jl raid tho yonngei ones Chaiiturn SiUiihs, and tlienco the 
corruption ( haiuilara or Cliautnviyn. The other explanation that tho ■^^ord is 
donred from chan (=:lour) and frt to cro-<s over the ucean. in the 
there ai e four things cs-cntial to the man who is eutnisted witli tlie inauagc* 
nient of state affairs i to wit, conciliation, iircBOiit-s, cIuLstisonicnt and the power 
of causing mi'-imderstamliiig omoiig'.t the members of tho oiicuij’s party, The 
eldest •,un, wlio inhei'itul the tlironc, wasnot to trouble Itimeclf with any affair 
of state ami hcuco tlic uianngcmcnt deruivcil on hia younger brothers, who acted 
DB ministurs. With bucIi duties a kuowlcdgcof politics was incambent on 
them, and iicncc they were called Gbauiitaiiyns, chat la those who have crossed 
the four oceans of tho esBCntials named above.’* Wo have seen the name applied 
to the earlier advisers oi Som Chnnd, and in Kniimon tho term la iuterpruteJ ns 
meaning tUoso who troiieiieted the olMrs of (he four quarters, that la all duties. 
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which, in tbo firat instance, were entuely due to them. At this 
time, the Chauotara paity was still in power, but met its first 
loveise in the clisgiaco and death of Bahadur Sail. As n conse- 
i|neucG of thi.s cliaugc of parties we find Aniar Singh with his 
deputy Gobiud Upadhya in charge of the civil admimstration and 
Bhiikti Tliapa commandant of Knmaon in 179o. The former gave 
place to Prabal Rnna and his deputy Jaikriahiia Thdpa in the fol¬ 
lowing year. In 1707 the intiigues at court brought the Chaiinta- 
la jmrty once moie into temporary power and Bam SdU with lus 
brother Rudrblv S»ih as deputy supplanted the Thdpa faction in 
the civil adminUtiation at Alniora. Theiv short tenure of office is 
said to have been signalised by the imposition of a new tax of five 
iiipee.5 pci jhiilit} of cultivated land lield by Brahmans which had 
hitherto been exempt from the pa 3 'meuD of revenue, but as this tax 
was veiy seldom collected, it may bo held to have been merely a 
inea.suio intended to keep the more refractory and intriguing 
inembGr.s of that caste in order. So long as the^' gave no trouble to 
the aiilhorities it was not levied, but if the Brahman landholders 
were suspected of paying more attention to political affairs than to 
the cultivation of their holdings, the tax with arrears was at once 
demanded. Ajab Singh and Sieshta Thdpa, who had previously 
held office in ITO-t, relieved Bam Sdh onU hia hi other, hut were 
themselves succeeded in a few mouths by Dhaukal Singh Bashnydt 
and his deputy Major Ganapati Upadliya Dliauknl Singh was a 
man of violent temper and possessed of little tact in the manage¬ 
ment of lus troops, so that in a dispute which he had with them 
regarding their pay he attempted to cut down one of his men, but 
was iiimself killed in the fray. 

In 1800, Ran Ijahiidur,in a feeble way, attempted to assert his 
Han Bahadur goes to position as head of the state and wished to 
dismiss his Tlidpa ministeis, but they unit¬ 
ing with the Mahila (second) Rani compelled the Raja to abdicate 
in favour of his son, who was raised to the throne under the name 
Glrbdn-juddha Yikram Sah with the Rani as nominal regent. 
Ran Bahadur assumed the garb of a mendicant and the name of 
Nirgnmuiaiida Swami aud went to live in Devapdtan, and then in 
LaUtpur, where he so conducted himself as to give offence to tho 

‘From BIX to thirteenacicsaccorJing tothociiatomof the place, 
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religious feoliugs of the cntiic people. It iasaid that 'Nsheii one of 
his women was ill and notwillistaudmg a liberal cxpondiUirc on 
offerings to the deity, Taleju,'* tlio favorite, did not improve, Piaii 
Bahadur diiectcd tliafc the image should be defiled and broken 
and the physicians who attended the lady should be executed. 
Owing to similar excesses ho was at length foiced to retire to 
Benares, where he received protection and assistance at the hands 
of tlie Engliah Resident. lu 1802, Budrblr Sfih sneceeded Dhau- 
kal Singh in Knmaon for a few months, and in 1803 Knji Gajkesar 
Pdnde with Jiis deputy Ivriskuanand Subahdar assumed charge of 
the civil administration. 

The year 1803 is remarkable for the great and successful effort 

made by llie Tlidna party to reduce Garh- 
Conqnest of Garhwal. , -n . i • t • ^ 

wal. Ever since the siege of Langurgani 

was raised in 1792, small parties of Gorkballs had periodically plun¬ 
dered the boidei paiganahs, which they were tauglit to look upon 
as their lawful prey. The prisoneis made in these expeditions 
were sold into slavery, the villages were burned and the country 
made desolate. Still the Garhwalis did not always allow tlie^e 
raids to pass unpunished. Repiisals were niado and a border 
warfare ensued, characterised as all such wais are by deeds of 
wanton cruelty and blood-thirsty revenge. Seveial fresh attempts 
had been made to capture Langiirgaih, but all had proved fruit¬ 
less, and now the Gorkhnli leadem, Amar Singh Thipa, Hastidal 
Chautariya, Bara Sak Chautariya, and others, at the head of a 
numerous and well-equipped veteran array invaded Garhw6l. In 
Hardwiclce's narrative® we have a description of Pradhuraan Sidi 
and bis brother.? in 1796, which we may make use of here. The 
Raja appealed then "to be about twcuty-seven yoai's of age, in 
stature something under the middle size, of slender make, regular 
features, but effeminate.” His brother Paiakram Sah ivas a stouter 
and more manly person, and Piffam jEhih, then about nineteen 
years of age, is described as bearing a strong likeness to the Raja 
in make, features and voice. All wore plain muslin jamahs with 
coloured turbans and waist-bands, without jewels or other decora¬ 
tions. Pradhuman Sab's appearance did not belie his character; 
mild and effeminate to a degree he did not grasp the nature of^ 
* Wright, 2C2, ■ Ab. nCB,, I., 334 . 
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the danger to which lie was exposed and portents had already pa¬ 
ralysed his superstitions mind and warned him tliat his hour had 
come. Tlie priests of Paliyag.'idli at the sacred sources of tho 
Jumna liad foietokP the Gorklhdi conquest and tho death of Pra- 
diuunau Sail at Jdohra, and his capital itself had been visited by 
ail eaitlapiako,^ which rendered his palace uiiinhabitahlc ] frequont 
shochs took place for several months, and it is said that many an¬ 
cient streams ran dry, whilst new springs appeared in other places. 
No real rosistauce was ofiered and the Raja and his family fled by 
BaraliiU to the Diin closely puisucd by the victoiious Goikhalis 
who occupied Gnindwiiia orDehrainthc cold-wcathcr (Octobor, 
of 3803.'*) PiadJminim Sail then took refuge in the plains and 
through tho good ofltcos of tho Gujar Raja Ramdaydl Smgh of 
Laiidhaiiia was enabled to cfdleet a force of sotrio twelve thousand 
men, with •whom he entered the Ddn, resolved to make one attempt 
to recovoi' Ins kingdom. In this ho was unsuccessful, and in an action 
fought at Khurbura uoav Delira peid^hed with most of his Gavh- 
will retaiuera (January, 1804). Pntain Suli, the brother of Pra- 
dhnmnn Sah, was taken prisoner and sent in custody to Nepal, but 
Sudarshan or Sukhdarshan Sah, the eldest son of tlie deceased 
Baja, escaped to Biitisli territory, audPaiakram Siih, who had so 
long been a tiouble to his hrothei-, took refuge with Sousiir Chand 
in Kangra. Amar Singh, with his son Ranjor Thiipa as deputy, held 
the administiation of both Kiimaon and the newly-annexed territory 
in their own hands diuing 1804, whilst preparations were being 
made to extend tlie GorkluUi conctuesta westward. In 1805, we 
find Eitudhvaja Thapa,BijaiSingh Silhi and Ilaidatta Singh Ojha in 
Kumaon engaged in a revision of the settlement of the land-revenue, 
but in tho following yearBitadhvaj was recalled and for some crimo 
was executed inDoti. He was replaced by Chautariya Bam Siih, who 
retained the administration of the affeiirs of Kumaon in liis own hands 
until tho British conquest in 1815. This change from the Tluipa to 
the Obauntava {■action was again due to the inhignos at Kathmandu. 

We must now return to Havak Deb, who was left in Garhwal 
after Ids unsuccessful application to Pradhu- 

HarnkDcb. om r -i . tt 

man ball for aid against Kumaon. Tie 

1 Ilimala Moimlain, 409 . * The date gircu is Bliodon Aiiank I4th, Sati 

1860 . 3 It IS not a little remnrltable that the GorklialJ'j entered the DQn ns 

conquerors in the same uioath that the British first oeciinicd Sahittimnir. See 
Gazetteer, II., 252 . 
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SG0U13 lo liav6 held some offifie thci'O, for la 1701 wc find his na»i\e 
connected with an application made to tho GaidiWid tlinhar to 
expel ilje adlierents of tho Hohilla Gbnhim lilalianimad, w)iO bad 
taken refuge m the Patli Dun, Haiak Deb was much disappointed 
at the arrangements made hy the Ondh darbav witli the Goikhidia 
relative to Kuinaon affaire and wont in poreoii to plead the cause 
of the o])pressed Garhwftlis before llieNawnb Asapli-ud-daula refer¬ 
red him to Mr. Cherry, who had then gone as Resident to Benaresj 
s.aying that as it wast hiougU the advice and intoiventioii of Ins 
friend Mr. Cherry that the agreement with the GorklnUis had been 
concluded, no alteration could be affected without his consent. 
In 1797, Harak Deb, then fifty years of age, presented himself as 
a vakil on the part of the Garliwill Baja at Benares, before the 
Diitish Re.sideiit, and some correspondence actually took place with 
Mr, Giaham relative to theGorkhali position and the real or faucicd 
wjongs of their subjects in tho IiilJs, which was only inteiriiptod 
by the murder of Mr. Cherry in 1799. Ilaink Deb tlicn wont to 
the Court of Sonsiir Chand of Kangia In quest of aid and applied 
to the Sikh ruler and also to Lord take, but obtained nothing 
more than sympathy. About this time Ban Eahiidur came to 
Benares, and hearing of Harak Deb and his well-known hostiht}’^ 
to the Tliapa faction sent a messenger to him at Kunkhal and 
invited him to visit Benares. The result of tho interview wfis 

that Havak Deb offered to espouse the canso of the Itaja and aid 
him in any attempt that he chose to make on Nepal, and as a 
preliminary movement despatched hig son Jaiiiiiidyan to make hh 
way with a small force through Qarhwdl and Jiiliar to Jumla, 
wliero they knew that there were many adbeieiits of tlie Raja’.s 
party. Jaiuamyaii got as far a,s Lilam ni Juliar, wlioie ho wa.s 
detained quite as much by the disaffection and indeed exhaiistiou. 
of hi.s own people as by the active opposition of the iTuhtu is, who 
had broken down a bridge to stop his way. In tho meantime the 
Jiihdris amused the Garb walls with promises of aid, whilst in reality 
fleet inessengeis conveyed mformatioa of their presence and con¬ 
dition to the nearest Gorkhali post, the result being that Jainardyan 
and his party were captured and the former was sent prisoner to 
Nepal, where he reniained until the British conquest. This unto¬ 
ward result was soon followed by the death of Pradhumau Sdb, and 

78 
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in disgust Harak Deb retired agaiu to Kankiial, vowing nevej' to 
take any active part in politics again. But bore jio was iu the 
Centro of the Nepalese traffic in Garhwali slaves and was the only 
one that the poor and oppressed could now look up to for any 
alleviation of their miseries. Accordingly we find numerous lettci's 
of his to Mr Frasei, our Resident at Dehli, coniplainiug of tlie 
atiocities committed by the Gorkhalis on the liill people, wliilst- 
his connections with Nepal still enabled hio^ to be of use to Ran 
Bahiidur, with wliom also be held fieqaeut cominiinications. 

When Ran Bahddiir left Nepal, the reins of office were 
Ban M,aa.,r retiiriiB ^^eld by Damodar Puude and Kirtimiin 
Sinba Basbuyilt, but gradually Shev Baha¬ 
dur S/di, said by ?onio to be the son of Paitnb Sinha by a 
Nowan woman, beccame the head of one faction and Blu'mnsena 
il’lnipa tlie head of another, a-s \^eU as secret and confidential ad¬ 
viser of the exiled Raja. Neither trusted the other and at length 
the Thapa chief resolved on sending for the old Raja and caused 
intimation of certain clrcumstauoea favourable to him to be 
conveyed to him at Benares. Ran Bahadur ab once applied 
for and received the arrears of pension that was allowed to him 
through Ihe Briliah Goveroraent by bis own. He then set out for 
Kathmandu and arrived there before it was known that he had 
even left Benares. Tlie troops sent to stop his progress fiateruised 
'"itii his I’Gtiime and almost without a blow being sfruck, the Raja 
was restored. For a time the Cbauntara pni ty flourished and, as 
we have seeu. Bam SiRi became civil governor of Kinnaon. Uii- 
fortimately, however, Ran Babftdur’a disposition had nob been im¬ 
proved by exile. He commenced a series of persecubions and con¬ 
fiscations which had the effect of reuniting the Thdpa party and 
giving them as allies even many who were othersvise opposed to 
them. On one occasion he dropped a piece of papeD on which 
were wiitteu tho names of many who were inteuded for destruc¬ 
tion : this paper was picked iip by Slier Bahadur Sail, wlio, seeing 
his own name amongst the proscribed, assassinated Ran Bahddur iu 
1807. For a time all was confusion. BMmasena Thiipa was at the 
head of the goveimnent, and Thapas and Chauntaras fell to blows. 

» Krnfler's ninidlft Ifoiinta n, 6 : Mr. J. B. Fraser was brotlior of the Dehli 
ItcfiAeut and nccoDiiiairic-il him in a tour lhroug)i the coiiqiicrcct territorlcR iu 
1015, VO Uiftt lie Ua-l exceptiouttl s urccs of mfonuation. 
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Bcilrain Sdli slew Slier Bahadur, and in tlie end the Tluipa party 
replaced Girban-Juddha on the throne with Bhimadena as his prin¬ 
cipal adviser. Amar Singh Thnpa was appointed generalissimo of 
all the Nepalese forces to tlio westwaids, and Kaji Amar Sinfrh, the 
father of Bhimaseua, held command in Nepal, Ofall the Chaiintara 
party only Bam Siih, Hastidal Sail, Rudrhir Sail, Dalblianjan 
Pande, and a few others retained any offices and these were in the 
shape of some unimportant cominanda and pensions. The Thargars 
and Bai’adars of the party in disgrace weie, as might be expected, 
dissatisfied with tlio existing state of affairs and constantly watch¬ 
ed for on opportiui ity for overthrowing the Thapas and getting 
the reins of government again into their own hands The know¬ 
ledge of this disposition was not foigotten later on when the 
Biitish were obliged to pay attention to Nepiilese affairs and 
doubtless contributed, in some measure, to decide our Government 
to interforo whon they did. 

From the subscriptions lo documents confirming the grants of 
fiarhwul under the Got- lands free of revenue to the Garhwul tern- 
pleswcgather thatHasbidal Snh (withsome 
interruptions) and Sardar Bbakti Tbfipa were coiiiiecced with its 
goverranenb from 1803 to 1815. But in addition we find the 
following names occur •— 

1804. Knji Ranadhlr Sinlia, Knji Amar Sinha Th/ipa, Eauajffc 
Sinha Kunwar, Angad Saidnr and SardAr ParsmAm 
Thftpa. 

1805. Chimdinbir Kunwar, Vijayaimnd Upddhya, Gaje )SinIia. 

1806. Afchtndal Thiipa, Rudrbir Snb, Kuji Ranadliit’,Par3urdm 
Thnpa. 

1807-9. Chdmiu Bhaudnri, Paisurdm Thapa, Blicirou TliApa. 
1810. Kaji Bahadur Bhonddii, Bakshi Dasarath Khatri and 
Subahddr Sinhbir Adhikdri. 

1811-15. Amar Sinha Thapa and PharmuiAm Paujdfir. 

We are unable to say what was the position in the administration 
held by these officers individually, but we know that until 1805-6, 
at least, Hastidal had little or no influence in the government, After 
a time.Mabant Harsewak EAm was reinstated^ in the Dun and some 

> As. Sob., XI., 464. 
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unpiovementtQo'k])laco, wliich wasfuitbcr increased-vvliDii Hastidai 
^vas recalled from Ksingra and took an active pail in tlie manage- 
]nent of aifairs. Mr. Williams tells us that:—" Raids from Saluiraii- 
pur and the PanjAb liacl been brought to an abrupt termination by 
the fulfilment of a threat to bum one village for every plundering 
paity that eiitofed the DOn. A baud of Siklis once liad the 
tcmeiity to set the new government at defiance and, as in the days 
of yore, sacked a village, carrying aavay several women and driving 
off the cattle. Tlio NepAlese commandant, receiving intelligciioe 
of the outrage, sent two huiidrcd men in pnisuit of tlie Tnaraudois 
Nvhose own dwellings weie surrounded and set on fire. Every man, 
woman or cliild atteinping to escape was massacred in cold blood, 
except a few of the handsomest females, whose beauty pniclicased 
their life. Tins signal example had the desired effect.” Eiom 
Haper’.? account of liis journey to survey the Ganges, in 1808, wo 
gather a few more paiticiilam He met Hasticlal Sftli at ITardwnr 


and dG.sciibes bim aa a man of about forty-five ycais of age, of 
middle statuie, plea-»ing countenance and desirous in every way to 
aid him. A few days afterwards Kapor was introduced to Plasti- 
thd’s successor, Bhairon Tlmpa, who is described as the very Reverse 
of friendly oiid only anxious to impede his pirogress, though evont- 
nally they parted good friends. Raper also notices the excessive 
rigour of the GoikhnU nile in GaiLwal and writes' tlio foot of 

the pass leading to Har'lca-pairi is a GoikhMi post, to whioh slaves 
are brought down from thehills and exposed for sale. Many liimdreds 
of these poor wretches, of both sexes, from three to thirty years 
of ago, are annually disposed of in the way of traffic. These slaves 
are brought down from oil parts of the interior of the hills and 
sold at Hai’dwiirat from ton to one hundred and fifty rupees each.” 
^klr. J, H Eraser computed tlm number sold during the Gorhht'iH 
occupation at 20U,O0Q, but wc may hope that this is an exag- 
geiatiun. Where delinquents were unable to pay the fine imposed, 
the amount of which, be it remembeied, rested entirely at the 
arbitraiy discretion of the Gorklmli officers charge of the di.sti-ict 
he was .sold into shivery together with his family. Parents driven 
to desperation sold their children and, under certain ciicumstaiices 
uncles sold their nephews or nieces and elder brothers, their yoimgei- 
' 20id. At thia time a camel cost Be 75 and a hm-sc Rb. 260 to Its. 3oo. 
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biothci’3 auj sisteis. Bhaiioo Tlidpa was scut to the Hiege of 
Kangm find was succeeded at Snuagar by his soti SreslUa Tliapa, 
who had fonueily held office in Kuinaon. Hastidal soems to have 
fallen into disgrace because hia biothcr Rudmbir Sab o.vecuted a 
treaty with Sousar CImud of Kangra which was displeasing to the 
Tlitipa faction. 

For an account of Garhwiil iramediatoly after the British con¬ 
state ftf On\\isv«,i at tna (lUGst "wliGii it had heoii fur sortie tv/eive 
conquest In 18IG years under GorkWdi govornois wo have 

soino information in the journals of Hr. J. B. Fraser and othors. 
Raperj writing in 1314, says:—"Tho people are most vehement 
in their complaints against the Gorkhalis, of whom they stand in 
tliG utmost dioad, but from the slavish habits and ideas they have 
contracted, it is doubtful if a spirit of resistance or independence 
could be excited amongst lliem The villages in Garhwal afford a 
striking proof of tho deblniciioTi caused by die Goikhsllis : uricuUi- 
vated fields, nniied and deserted huts, present tliemselves in every 
direction. Tlie temple lauds alone aio well tilled.” Mr. Fraser' 
writes of the Diln that under the Gaihwdli Rajas it yielded to 
Government a revenue of a lakh of i iipees a year; bub the Gorkhalis 
“ baving nuich niiued it, never realised^ more than Rs. 20,000 per 
annum.'’ On his march thence to the sources of tho Ganges, the 
general appearance of the couutiy was that of one that liad been 
subject to all the hori-ors of war. Deserted cviid mined villages 
lined the road and fieqnent piatches of teriace cultivation now 
becoming oveigrovvn with jungle alone showed wheie hamlets had 
once stood. He again writes •— 

" T)io Gorkliiilis ruled Garhwal w itli a rod of bon find tho eounlry fell iu 
every Wfi 7 into R Itiioeutiible decay. Its TiilaKca hecamo dtserted, Us agricul¬ 
ture ruined auil its popiiiatioa deerenacd beyond computation. It is said that 
two inkl-is C20[>,000) of people were Bold as alflvcs, whUo few imwilleB of couae* 
qucuco temalued in tlie countiy, but, to avoid the severity of the tyranny, they 
oillier went into baniflhmeot or were cut oJT orfotcibly driven away by their 
tyrants, yet soiuo of the individual rulers of these conquerora were mild and 
not disliked. Bam Sah and Haatidal, the governors of Garliwul, were disposed 
to indulgence ; and In some Hituntlons the conatry towards the elosc of tho 
Gorkhdii rule wns again improving and getting reconeiJod (o ils now state, 
Ilaiijor Singh 'Didpa was also a well-diBpOBed msu and a mild governor, and 

' Ilimnia Mountains, 384, &c. * Bnper puts the Gorkhdii revenue lu 

1808 at i\B. 35,000: As lies., XL, 46G, 
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inclined to jubUcc, but the executive offlcera vercBfivere. ^'heir mnnnera tia con¬ 
querors were i oogli, find they cIcBpiseJ the peojAc had conquered, bo Hint 
at Bomo distance from tlie seat of governmeut exactions went on, inBUlta nud 
scenes of rapine were conllmmllj acted, nud the lintrcd of tlic people to tlieir 
t^'rantawns fl^el and exusperotal- the coiinlr}' was sabdueJ and criislicd, not 
reconciled or accustomed to Hie yoke; auil, though the spnit of liberty ivna 
horcly broke, and desire for revenge wis checked by the danger of avowing 
such seiitiiLcntB, a delivcmncc from the Ptnto of misery groaned under was 
ardently, though hopelessly, wished for.” 

But n (lay of reckoDingairivedfortlieoppiesaorsaDil tlie follow¬ 
ing extract would excite our pity for the Gorkhalis did we not 
know that it was hut the natural outburst of asavage and oppress- 

, - ed people and a punishment well earned 

Condition of tlie Gor- f , 

kiinhs oftci tlicir dc. bj deeds Of rapine ana cruelty. Mr. Fra- 
&ei‘ wiites:—"It was usinil during the 
tunc when the Gorkhalis w'ere in power to station paitiea in the 
different distiicts for the puipose of collecting the revenue, and 
ill progres.s of time many of them look (laughters of the zamindars 
111 marriage j not ahva 3 's with the good will of the latter, but tho 
connection formed a tie between the coiiqiierois and the conquered, 
'which though far weaker, from tlie savage and treaclieroiis nature 
of the people, and circuinstances of violence under which it was 
foimcd, than a similar one in most other countries would have 
hern, was still sufficient, duiing its existence, to guarantee the life 
and prevent the murder of Ihe son-in-law, Wheii the power of 
the Gorklidlis was broken and their troops taken prisonera or 
scattered, those in the remoter distiicts, who were thus connected, 
choose to domesticate with their wives and families ratlicr than 
run the hazard of retreating through a country of hostile savages, 
ripe for revenge upon tyrannical but now foreign mnsteis, others too 
in like manner, although not enjoying the security resulting from 
any such tie, choose rather to trust to the protection of some za- 
mlodars whom they bad known, and had possibly once obliged, 
and by whom they believed that their lives would not be attacked, 
than risk tlieir safety in a more dangei'ous flight, although the 
loss of property in both cases was nearly certain. Thus individuals 
of this wretched people were found in the hills in every district, 
and almost every one w'as stripped of his property even till thoy 
were in want of clothes to cover them from tho weather. Many 
were more deplorably situated. Some wounded and neglected 
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were found languifeliiiig unassisted and wanting even necessaries. 
Others liad fled to the jungles to escape the massacre to wliii h 
their comrades bad fallen victims and for a long time subsisted on 
the roots and fruits found in thick forests. Even tlio maniage lie 
did not always ensuic good tieatinent, and not unfreqiiently W’licn 
the terroisof consequences ceased, tbe zaniiiid&i.s leclaimed Iheir 
daughters and forced them to leave their husbands, although the 
stipulated prices had been paid foi them.’’ 

The character of the fiscal airangenients of the Goikhdiis in 
Kuniaon will be noticed elsovvhere. Thoiigli but little opposition 
^ had been shown by the people in getieial 

to their new masters, they were none the 
less harassed, taxed and oppressed by them. We can easily under- 
stand the reasons for this apathy on the part of the Kumuonis if 
we consider the losses caused hy the continued struggle for power 
between the Joshis and the adherents of Mohan Singh, for wliicli 
Ihe peasantry could obtain no rediess. It mattered little to the 
working population winch of the two parties succeeded to the su¬ 
preme power, provided they could make their rule icspected, This 
constant change of masters and the irregular domand.s which 
were found neces.sary to leciuit an emptj' exchequer tended to 
weaken the tie of loyalty to those nominally possesssed of the 
reins of government. Many stories are told of tho cuieltics 
perpetrated by the Goikhalis during the earlier years of their rule 
in Kuraaon, but a few will suffice. On one occasion a new 
tax w'as imposed to which there Avas no response, and in order to 
make an example the headmen of fifteen hundred villages were 
sent for under pretence of explaining to them the object of the tax. 
The men came, but ivere all slaughtei'cd in cold blood as a warning 
to the rest, and there ivcre, therefoie, few arrears in those days. 
Many of the better classes fled to the plains and the families of 
defaulters ivere sold into slavery in Rohilkhand. Though, during 
the last seven years of the Gorlchalis’ lule, the condition of the 
people was ameliorated and a better administration put an end 
to many of the most glaring abuses, the repiitaLioa they earned 
for themselves In Kumaon will not for many generations be forgot¬ 
ten. Their tyranny has passed into a proverb, and at the present 
time when a native of these hills wishes to protest in the strongest 
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language ill his power against some oppiession to which he has 
been subjected, ho oxclaiins that for him t!)e Company’s rule has 
ceased and that of the Gorklinlis has been icstored. 

From the year 1800, when Bam Siih* becarao civil governor of 
the province, matters changed very much for 
D,im Sail m ICuTiiaoii. bettor. He began nt once to adopt mea¬ 

sures to secuie a better administration. He gained over a number 
of the principal Brahmans and other leading men by promises or 
by bribes, and was thus able to fni.strate the weak attempts of dis- 
tiubers from the outside. Garhwal was .at this timo governed as 
if its rulers’ sole object was to tnm it .ag.ain into a jungle, but 
Kumaon appears to have been favored in every way. The pro¬ 
perty of private individuals was rospected, the grants of land 
made by pievious rulers wero confirmed to the actual possossoia, 
tlie leveniiGwas collected in the usual manner^ a rudo attempt to 
admiiiistor justido was made, and most prized of all it was forlild- 
den to sell the persons of revenue-defaulters and their families into 
slavery. A great number of Kumuonis wem taken info tlio Gor- 
kliiili seivice and a large proportion of the lovlea sent to tlio west 
were raised in Kumaon, so that in 1814? quite two-thirds of tho 
Nopdlese forces were composed of men fiom the upper parganahs 
of Kumaon or Gailnval. These levies were not howevor incorpo¬ 
rated with the regular troops, but were rather considered in tlio 
light of a. local militia and received regular pay only when on 
foreign service. When disb.auded or on roturn from foreign ser¬ 
vice, they liad a small subsistence allowance granted to them, 
generally by an assignment of laud, and which was considered in 
the light of a letaining fee. They wore as a rule under the ordei’s 
of GoikhiUi o/liceia, though Kiimd-ouia occasionally weia intrusted 
with small commands, The levies were armed much in the same 
way ag the regular troops, bub were inferior to the Gorkhalig in 


strength, activity and gallantry, though capable of doing excellent 
service under good lenders. In Kumaon, the army was distribu¬ 
ted throughout the province and each district was obliged to 
provide pay for a certain number of men. This unsatisfactory 
arrangement led to numerous complaints, and moved by these 


1 nopor cnlls him Bufin SSU find doBoiibea him in lEOS a'l a tall, stouf, gnotl- 
lookin^ nirtu, about sixty years of age, with a slight impediment in Ills 
Speech, 
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the Nepal (larMr sent a commission, at the head of which was 
Rewant Kaji, in 1807-8, to inquire into the system and redress 
grievaucea. But with the country parcelled out amongst a num¬ 
ber of military officers whose object it was to extract aa much aa 
possible iu the shortest time from their fiefs, the good done by 
the commission only lasted so long aa they were present. Accord¬ 
ingly we find that in 1809 Bam S^b himself had to revise the en¬ 
tire ariaiigements and draw up a regular settlement and record 
which remained in force until the conquest. The principal offi¬ 
cers were changed every year; during their tenure of office they 
were called juglriya and on retirement dkcikuriya; their salary 
{MU) was, like that of their men, obtained by assignments on 
some village. 

Captain Heaisey in a letter to Government in 1815 describes 
the Gorklidli commanders as “ ignorant,. 

The Goikholi army. 

subtle, treacherous, faithle.ss and avaricious 
to an extreme, after conquest and victory, blood-thirsty and re¬ 
lentless ; after defeat, mean and abject; no leliance can be placed - 
on any of their terms or treaties, and hitherto they have kept up 
a thieateniiig countenance towards the Chinese Government, pre¬ 
tend ing to be a part of our Government, dressing their troops iu red, 
uniforms, arming them with muskets and apeing the names of- 
oiir subordinate officers. To our Government they have acted with 
great reserve, imilatiag the Chinese address and forms and wish¬ 
ing to inculcate in our minds that they were tributary to the, 
Chinese. Their soldiers aio badly armed and can bear no com¬ 
parison to Scindia and Holkar’s lioops.” The injustice of these; 
remarks was sufficiently shown at Malaun, Kalauga, Jnithak and 
Almora. It i-s true that the Nepiilese affected the European style 
of exercise, dress and arms, and even the denomination of lank. 
given to their officei’S was English, for we have on the grants made 
by them, the titles, colonels, majors aud captains, as well as aubah- 
dars, faujd5.rs, sarddrs and kajis, but this can hardly have heeu 
done for the purpose of deceiving the Chinese. The pay of the 
regular troops was eight rupees a month whilst on active service 
nnd only six rupees at other times. 

The men wero armed with thofaZwfly or sword, hikri or curved 
hiiiffc and match-locks, and the ofificeis caiyied the sword and shield, 

70 
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kxih'i and bow nnd arrows, in the use of wliicb they were "very 
dexterous, "The sword was sometimes of the peculiar shape known 
ns kora or hujali, the odije having a curve inward like a reaping 
hook, but far moie straight and very heavy, particularly at the 
point end, where it is very broad and ends abruptly square.” 
Jhijdls or wall-pieces were in use to defend the stockades and 
they had a few small giina. Mr. Frasei’s estimate' of the Nepalese 
as men and soldiers may be c*iddcd here as a set-off against the 
descriptiona of Eaper and Hearsey;—"The legiilar army of Nep61 
has hecQ for so long a time accustomed to active service, to a 
series of constant warfare and victory, that the men have become 
really veteran soldiers, under the advantages of nece.ssary control' 
and a certain degree of discipline: and fiom their continual success 
they have attained a sense of their own value—a fearlessness of dan¬ 
ger and a contempt of any foe opposed to them. They have much of 
iho true and liigh spirit of a soldier —that setting of life at nought 
in comparison with the performance of duty and that high sense 
of honor which forms his most attractive ornament and raises his 
characterto tbehighest. They are also cheeifu], patientof fatigue, 
industrious at any labor to which they are put, very tractable and 
quiet, and from what has fallen under my own observation and 
knowledge, not, 1 think, wanton or ciuel. This, however, is a 
somewhat dubious part of their choi-acter: in various situations 
they have behaved in. different ways, and have given reason to 
presume that their iiatuial description, whatever it may he, is 
swayed by situations and circumstances; evou as a nation their 
character seems various and unsettled. The individuals must 
exhibit a greater variety still.” At the same time we must not 
forget the many acts of cruelty committed by them and their tyran¬ 
nical treatment of the unfortunate Garhwdlis. 

The administialioin of justice, was on'no regular system, each 
of tlie officers exercising jurisdiction according to his position and 
the number of men at his disposal to ensure his oiders being obeyed. 

Administration of jiia- Throughout Kumaon and Garhwal all civil 
and petty criminal cases were disposed of by 
the commandant of the troops to which the tract was assigned, 
while cases ol importance were disposed of by the civil governor of 

* Uimula Mount., 10. 
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UiG province assisted by the military chiefs who happened te be 
present at his head-quarters.^ "But the commandants were fre¬ 
quently absent on active duty and delegated their powers to Be- 
chfiris, as their deputies were styled, who either farmed the dues 
on law proceedings at a specific sum or retnained accountable for 
the full receipts.® Their method of procedure was that common to 
their predecessors and most Hindu states and Avas simple in the 
extreme. A brief oral examiaatiou of the parties was conducted in 
presence of the court, and in case of doubt the section of tho Mahd- 
bharata kaan’Z) a.s the Harivansa was placed on the head of the 
Avitness, who Avas then required to speak the truth. "Where the 
evidence of eye-witnesses was not procurable or the testimony was 
conflicting as in the case of boundary disputes, recourse was Jiad 
to ordeal. Three forms of ordeal were in common use; (a) the 
yola~dip, in which a bar of led-hotirou was carried in the hands for 
a certain distance - (6) the karai-dijp, in Avhich tho hands was 
plunged into burning oil, and like the former the evidence of inno¬ 
cence Avas that no harm resulted; and (c) the iardzu-ha-dip, in 
winch tile person undergoing the ordeal was weighed against a num¬ 
ber of stones Avhich Avere carefully sealed and deposited in some 
secure place and again weighed the next morning, and if the per¬ 
son undergoing this ordeal proved heavier than on the preceding 
evening, his innocence Avas considered established. EA-en tho ma- 
hant of the Sra'cred temple of Ram R&i at Delira had to submit to 
the karai-dip ordeal when charged with murder, and betngseverely 
burned was obliged to pay a heavy fiua The judgment was 
recorded on the spot and witnessed by the hy-standers and then, 
handed over to the successful party, whilst tho other wa-s mulcted in a 
heavy fine proportioned more to his means than tlie importance of 
the case. Panchayats or councils of arbitratovB Avero frequently 
had recourse to, especially in cases of disputed inheritance and com¬ 
mercial dealings, and these, too, were frequently disposed of by 
lot. The names of the parties were written on slips of paper 
of equal size, shape and material, and were then laid before an 
idol in a temple; the priest then Avent in nud took up one of 
the papers, and the name recorded therein was declared successful. 
Many matters were simply decided in a someAvhat similar way by 

’Traill in Kumaon Memoir, 27. *Gai'hwSl avab dirided into lhre« 

(Commands, As. Hes,, Xr., 4!)D. 
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the claimant piocceding to some well-known temple anti tlioro 
swearing by tlie idol that his statement was the tiuo one. To the 
present day several temples are celebrated in this respect, 

The following forms^ of ordeal are also noted by Traill:—" The 
iiv-ha-di'p, in which the person remained with his head submerged 
in water while another ran the distant^ of a bow shot and back, 
was sometimes resorted to. The Gorkh&li governors introduced 
another mode of trial by water, in which two boys, both unable to 
swim, were thrown into a pond of water and the longest liver 
gained the cause. Formerly poison was in yery pai-ticular causes 
resorted to as the criterion of innocence j a given dose of a parti¬ 
cular root was admixiisfcGrcd, and tb© party, if he survived, -was 
absolved. A further mode of appeal to the interposition of the 
deity was placing tho sum of money, or a bit of earth from the 
land in dispute, in a temple before the idolone of the parties 
volunteering such test, then with imprecations on himself if false, 
took up the article in question. Supposing no death to occur 
within aix months in his immediate family, he gained his cause; 
on the contrary he was cast in the event of being visited with any 
great calamity, or if afSioted with severe sickness during that 
period." 

Treason alone as a rule was punished by death. Murder it 
Panlshmeiit. eommitted by a Brahman brought a sen¬ 

tence of banishment and all other crimes 
vfQTQ visited by fines and confiscation. The wilful destruction of 
a cow, however, or the infringement of caste by a Dom, such as 
touching the pipe {Jmhhc^ of a Brahman or Bajp^fc, were also 
punishable with death. Under the previous governments death 
was inflicted by hanging or beheading, but the Govkhfilig intro¬ 
duced impaling and sometimes put their convicts to death with the 
most cruel tortures. Under the Chanda, executions were rare and 
confined almost exclusively to Doma, hut undef tlio Gorklnilis they 
became numeious and common. Traill writes ■_ 

"In petty fcliefEs, roBtitiition and flne were commonly the only poimitica 
Inflicted: in tlioge of magnitude, the offender Hometimcs fiubjected to the loas 
of a hnml or of hia nose. CrlmeBof the latter deacriprion have ever, in these 
falllB, been e:ttrcmoly i are. and did not call for any severe enactment Acta of 
omiasion or commlBSion, mvoirinff temporary deprivation of caate, aa also caaes 
of criminal mtercoutae between purtiea connected within tho degreea of aOlDlty, 
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prcacribe>l by tlio Hindu luw, offered legitimate objects of flue. AduUtry nnioiig 
the lower classes was piiuishcd in the same manlier. Where, howerer, the husband 
Was of rniik or caste, tho adulterer Wfls commoalj put to death and the adulteress 
dcpiired of her nose. The rcreogc of the injury was on these occasions left to 
tho husband, wlio by the customs of the country, and by The existing principles of 
liODor s^aa antliorizcd and reqnireJ to wash oiE the stain on his iiatue by tho blood 
of the offending parties, and no lapse of time froui tho commiesion or diacoTery of 
the crime proi'cd a bar to the cxncticui of tlija rcreogc. Convicts were occasion- 
Ally condemned to labor on tho private lauds of thcliaja, to whom they from that 
period became hereditary slaToa, Criminals also settling at a royal Tillage in the 
TatM culled GarUgdon received a free pardon, whatever might have been their 
o/Fcucc. In eases of self-destruction, tho ncaiest relations of tiie suicide wciv 
invaiiubly subjected to a heavy fine The moat opprcsaive branch of tlic police, 
and that u liiuli proved the most fruitful source of judicial rc-venuo, consisted 
in the prohibitions issued nnder tho Gorkhall governtiieiit against uameroua 
nets, the greater Pait of which were in thcmaclves perfectly uuobjeclionable. 
The infringement of these orders was invariably visited with daca ; indeed they 
would appear to hive been chiefly issncil with such view, as among the many 
ordinances of this kmd iL may bo anlHcicnt to specify one which in Garhwfil 
forbade any woman from ascending on the top of a house This prohibition, 
though apparently ildicuions, was in fact a very serious giievance: a part of the 
domestic economy hitherto left to the women, sucli as drying grain, clothes, &c , 
is performed tiierc, and Arowood and provision for iminciliate consumption 
arc stored in the same place, and the necessity for men superlnteudiug these 
operations, by withdrawing them from tlieir labor in the Qclds, was felt as a 
hardship.” 

Wg have now to turn our attention to other parts of upper 

India to trace the circumstaoces under 

Causes of the Nepal war. , - , , t. . . , . i > 

whinh the British power was establishea 

•in these hills.^ For several years before the commenceDaent of the 

Nepalese war in 1814, the Oorkhalis had been making a series of 

petty encroachments ou tb© British territories at the foot of the 

Himalaya. Most of these aggressions were entirely without excvr.se, 

but as they produced no worse results than occasional feeble 

remonstrances on our part, the Gorkhfilis persevered in the same 

’ The beat account piibliBhcd of the war with Nepal is that by Mr. IT. T. 
Prlnscp in his “History of the Political and Military Transnetioua In India 
during the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, 1613-23 ” Whilst 
nchnnwledging its value wo innst mention that Prlnscp's work is based on the 
o/fleia] corrcspoudcncc of the tim<^ and that aa the following sketch la drawn from 
tho same sources, occasional coincidence of mcpresBlnn and treatment will bo 
obseived which are not to bo attributed to plegiarism. The greater part, though 
not the whole, of the documents relating to the war which are now in tho Kumnon 
CkimmlsBioner’s olDce, and which hnvo all been carefully examined and collated, 
will be found lu the “ Papara regarding the odministmtiOD of the Marquess of 
Hastings In India,” pri nted by order of the Court of Pcoprlolors^ in 1824 My 
obligations are also due to tho private correspondence of Colonel Crardner during 
tho Kumaon war, whicli has been placed at my disposal. 
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aystemon every favourable oppovUmity. The most important 
of these encroachments and the ininaediate cause of the rupture 
■with the NepAleso Government took place in the Biitwal parg-anah 
in the Gorakhpur district, The Gorkbalis in 1804, on the pretence 
that this pargaoah had formerly belonged to the Raja of Palpa, 
whose territories in the hiWa they had seized, took posaessioti of 
Biitwal, which was then under direct British management. Beyond 
weak remonstrances and still •worse demands, the enforcement of 
which was forgotten or avoided, no notice was taken of this aggres¬ 
sion until 1812, when the farther encroachments of the Qorkh/ilis 
in the same quarter had become so flagrant that the serious 
attention of our Government was at last drawn to them. The 
GorkhSIis naturally attributed the indifference which we had 
hitherto shown to fear, or at least to a diamclination to enter into 
a contest with tlieni, and consequently refused to surrender any 
of their acquisitions. The usual negotiations ensued which result¬ 
ed in nothing that could be held in the slightest degree sati.sfac- 
tory, and in April, 1814, the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
ordered the occupation of the deputed districts, which was effected 
without any opposition. 

The subsequent proceedings of the Nepalese and the conduct 
AggTesslons in GorakK- of their agents which were held sufficient to 
justify the declaration of war are desciibod 
at some length iu the proclamation issued on the l.st November, 
1814; we shall, therefore, quote from it those parts which more 
nearly concern the acts of the Nepfilese with regard to bliese pro¬ 
vinces. The proclamation professes to make known to the powers 
in alliance and friendship -with the British the causes of the war— 

“lathe full conviction that theexpoBltion will eatablieh beyond dispute 
the extraordinary moderatioa and forbearnuco of the British Governtaont, and 
the iojuatlcG, violence and aggression of the state oi Nepal” * *• 

• * * While the condqct of tlio British Goyernnient has 

been uniformly regulated In its relations with the NepAlese by tlie most eorii- 
pulous adherence to the pnuciptes of jastico and moderation, tbero ia scarcely 
a single district within the British frontier, throughout the whole of the ox- 
tensive lino above described, in whioh the Gorkhalis have not usurped and 
appropriated^ lands forming the ascertained douinlons of tlic Honourablo Com¬ 
pany. Questions originating in the usurpations of the Nepalese havo arisen in 

t Auber says that 200 villages had been usurped by the Gorkhalis between 
17d7 and IBlSi 1,501. 
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Purn'nh, Tlrhiit, STMn, Oornkhpiir, anil BarcH, aa well aa In the protected itrrl- 
tur; between the Sntlnj and the Jnmua; ond cich caac might be appealed to in 
proof of the moderaLiou and forbcaronco of the British Government, and the 
aggressive and Insolent spirit of the Nepalese." 

Two instances onl}’^ nio given in detail—namely, those whicli 
occurred at Siiran and in Goraklipui, "which more particularly 
demonstrate the systematic design of the Nepdlese to eucroach 
upon the acknowledged possessions of the Honouialile Company, 
and have, in fact, been the proximate causes of the war.’' We 
shall here refer only to the Gorakhpur case. The whole of 
Bi'itwul to the very foot of the hills, with tho e.xception alono of 
the town of Biitwal, was held by the Bajas of Palpa from the 
Naw6b Vazlr for a considerable period aiitecedont to the treaty 
of cession in 1801, and was transferred to the Company by the 
schedule thereunto annexed. A settlement was made of these 
lands by the Collector of Gorakhpur with the Raja of Pfilpa, then 
a prisoner at Kathmandu, for a yeaily revenue of Rs. 32,000, 
without any objection on the part of the Nepal darbAr. So it re¬ 
mained until 1804), when the Nep^ese commenced that systema¬ 
tic encroachment on our possessions which terminated in their 
occupation of nearly the whole district of Biitwal. The Nep&lese 
founded their claim ou the circumstance that the lands occupied 
by them had formed part of the tardi attached to the hill states 
of Pulpa, Gaulmi, Pyuthina, &c., which they had conquered, .Ad¬ 
mitting that these lowlands were possessed by the chiefs of the 
neighbouring hill principalities, yet as they held them on dependent 
tenures from the Oudh darbAr, whose representative, the British, 
had claimed and taken possession of them under the treaty of 
1801, the Nepalese could have had no other lights than those to 
which they succeeded by right of conquest. They actually, at fiist, 
accepted this position and proposed to hold Butwal in farm, to which 
the British Government did not think proper to accede. Remon¬ 
strances and discussions followed, with frequent interruptions for 
seveial years, during which the NepAlese continued to avail them¬ 
selves of every favourable opportunity to extend their encroacbmenta. 

At length a proposition was made by the Raja of Nep61 that 
, commissioners should meet and decide the 

rruitleaB negotiatlooB. tj u n 

respective claims of the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Nep&I darbar, under express condition that, whatever 
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might^be the issue of the inquiiy, both Grovernments slioulel 
abide by it. Major Bradshaw was appoiuted to act on the part of 
the British, arid aiter much delay and procrastination on the part 
of the Nepalese the investigation was brought to a close and the 
right of the British Government to the lowlands was proved by the 
most irrefragable evidence, both oral and documentary. The NepfvU 
cse commissioners, unable to resist the foico of this evidenco and 
clearly restrained from admitting the right of the British Govern¬ 
ment by the orders of their Court, pretended that they were 
not empowered to come to a decision and referred the case to' 
their own darbdr for orders. The British Government commu¬ 
nicated the result of the investigation to the Baja of Nepal and 
required the cession of the disputed tcriitory, but were met 
with evasions and a recapitulation of the claims that had already 
been disposed of, and in this state the question necessarily re¬ 
mained until the cold weather of 1813-1'1-. The Sarau villages 
had already passed into the hands of the Biitish, and when Major 
Bradshaw intimated the desire of his Government to conclude the 
investigations which had already taken placo in reference to those 
villages, the Nepalese commissioners refused to meet him and, 
revoking the conditional transfer of the usurped lands, ordered 
that Major Biad&haw should instantly leave their frontier and 
immediately retiuned to Nepal. This insulting and unprovoked 
declaration led to a letter to the Baja of Nepal reviewing the 
conduct of his commissioners and claiming the full renunciation 
of the disputed lands : adding, that if it were not made in a given 
time, the portions of those lands still in the hands of the Nepdlese 
would be le-occupied and the twenty-two villages in Sftran which 
bad been conditionally transferred to the British Government should 
be declared finally re*annexed to the Company’s territories. This 
demand was not complied with, and though again made, no answer' 
was received, aud in April, 1814, the Butwal lands were occupied 
by a British force without any opposition from the Nepdlese, 

The administration of the re-annexed tract was dianded oyer 
Butwal re-occupicd by to the civil officers, who were soon enabled 
the Nepalese j-Q estabUdi their authority in the disputed 

lands. ,The commencement of the rainy season shortly rendered 
it necessary to withdraw the Regular troops in order that they 
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nn^lit not ho cxposoil lo tlic lUiibiiousfevui'.s'wlncli oociu through¬ 
out that period of tl»c year. The defence of the recovered lands 
was, thcrefoio, unavoidably left in the hands of the local police 
levies, the apparent acciuicsceuce of the Nepale.se leaving no ground, 
for apprehension, especially as no leal violence had been u.sed in 
obliging the Nepalese to evacuate the district. But the treacliory 
and cruelty eshibitcdby them in their conquests to the west of 
the Kali was now also shown in their ro-occupation of Biitwal. 
On the morning of the 29tli May, ISll*, the principal police 
station in Biitwal was attacked by a large body of Nepalese troops, 
headed hy an officer of that Govermnent named Manraj ‘B'aujdiir, 
and driven out of Biitwal with the loss of eighteen men killed 
and six wounded. Amongst flic former was the daroglia, or priii- 
ci pal policG officer, who was murdered in cold blood, with eircuni- 
stanceof peculiar baibarity, in tlie presence of Maniaj Faujdiir, 
after sunendenng himself a pn-isoiier. Another police guard was 
subsequently attacked by the Nepiileso troops and driven outwitli 
the loss of several per.sous killed and wounded In consequence 
of the impracticability of supporting the police guards by .sending 
troops into the country afc that unhealthy season, it became 
necessary to withdraw them, and the Nepalese were then enabled 
to le-occupy the whole of the disputed territoiy. Notwithstanding 
this atrocious outrage, which nothing short of unqualified submis- 
vsion and atonement could condone, the British Government con¬ 
sidered it right to address the Baja of Nepal once more and 
explain what the consequences must be unless he disavowed the acts 
of his officers and punished tlic murderers of tlie Biiti.'sh officials. 
This letter received an answer wholly evasive and even implying 
menace. The reply was accepted as it was inteinlod as a declaiatioti 
of war, and in November, lSI4,the formal proclamation was issued 
from wlncli the above account of tlie causes of the war has been 
taken. Between Jlay and November, "tho Nopdlese with a base¬ 
ness and barbarity peculiar to themselves endeavoured to destroy 
thetroopsand the subjects of the Company on the borders of Saran 
tiy^poisoning the waters of wolls and tanks in. a tract of consider¬ 
able extent. The fortunate discovery of this attempt haftlcd the 
infamous dc.sign and placed incontrovertible proof of it in the 
Vmuds of the Goveenmeuh” We aliall now touch briefly 

80 
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on the operatlona of tho war whore they do not immediately 
concern us and give all necessary details tor tho cainpaiga in the 
Dun and Kuinnon. 

Having cleternnned on war, no time was lost in preparation and 

4 it was resolved that the Neplrlcse should be 
opening opcratiou? of ‘ ^ . 

the vnr iiUaclccd himultaneously from seveial points. 

In Ball?!’, a force of about S,(l00 men was placed under the 
command of Jtajor-Gencral Marley, who was ordeiod to march 
on Kotliimuuhi, tlie Ncp-ile.se capital. In Gorakhpur, a force of 
4,000 meu was entrusted to Jlajor-Geueral J. S. Wood and to Major- 
General Gillespie, and a force of about 3,500 men was assigned 
the task of reducing Dehia Duo, whilst on the extreme west of tho 
Gorkhiili territories, Major-General Ochterlony with 6,000 men ms 
to attack the enemy's positions between tho Sallaj and the Jiimnd. 
We pass over the events connected with the eommencemGnt of tho 
campaign at the eastern end of the line of attack and tho more will¬ 
ingly as tlic “ operations of Generals Wood and Marloy were notliing 
short of dis"racefiil, betraying a carelessness, timidity and want of 
scientific knowledge which happily seldom ocems in tlie annals of 
the Brilisli army. The foimer, though his force was beyond doubt 
gieatly superior in number to that of the enemy oppo.scd to him, 
attempted little beyond defensive measures, and in what little he 
did attempt of a more active nature he failed. General M:iiley, 
■whose division had now been raised to 13,000 men, a fore© 
{as Professor Wdson^ says) moiu than adequate to encounter 
the whole Goikliiih army, even if its numbers had approximated 
to the exaggerated estimates to which they had been raised by 
vague report and loose computation, after two serious disasters and 
the loss of Tieaily a thousand men and two guns, ended, on the 
loth of February, by shamefully abaiidouing hia army, not only 
without giving any pievioua notice of his intention, but without 
ranking any arrangements for the command of the troops on ins 
depaiuire.^ It was fortunate for the honor of oiiv arms thai, Genc' 
rals Gillespie and Ochterlony were men of a dilferent stamp, thoiigli 
even here Lho latter alone showed that he possessed tlie true qua- 
litis.-i of a gicat commander.” 

1 It in doubifiil whether tJio Nepilew liad at this time more thau 4,000 or 5,000 
nicn to ojiiiu'«e Ooucrut Murlty'e diwiBioa * i’rliuep, I, laS. 
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‘riio opovatioiis of General Gillesfuc were most iinfovluii\tQ, but 

they weie not diFffiaccfnI, for lie showed 
rnvnaion of tho Dim. 1.11.1 1 

liimseli to be at least a brave and zealous 
soldier. His instnietions weie to enter the Dun and liaviug re¬ 
duced fchefortsiii the valley eitherloproceed eostwai'd.sand ie.scue 
Srinagar from the hands of the forces under Ainar Singh Tliapa 
or to proceed westwaids and take Nahan, then held by Tianjor 
Singh Thfipa, and so separate the Gorkhnli forces The force' des¬ 
tined for the Dun left Sahnranpur, under the conimniid of Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel BJawliy of the 63rd Uegiment, on iho 19th October 
1814. One column uniler Colonel Oaipentcr advanced by the 
Tiinli pass, whilst the mam body eiiteied the valley by the Mohan 
pass and united at Delna on tlio 24th October The Gorkhtilis 
held the small fort of Kalanga or Nnlapuni situate on the highest 
point of n low spur about thice and a half miles nortii-east of Dehra. 
The hill itself is not inoie than five or six hundred feet high and 
is very steep except tow'aids the south ivliere the [brt ^Y^l,s built, 
and was then as now’ eovoied with a jungle of sdl trees, The 
table-land oil the top is about three-quarters of .a mile iti length 
and. ivas protected by an irregular fortification, following the form 
of the ground and still incomplete, but the garrison weie busily 
engaged in raising and slrengtheniug Tliore were only some 

thiee or foui lumdred of the regular troops of iSepdl present under 
the command of Bnlbhadia Singh Tlmpa, nephew of A mar Singh, 
W'ho commanded in Garliwul. Colonel Maw by sent a messenger 
the same night to demand the suiTciidcr of the fort, and it found 
Balbhadra Singh at midnight enjoying a well-earned repose. The 
Goi'icbfi,li commander read the letter and tore it up, vouebsufing no 
other answer than that "it was not customary to receive or answer 
letteis at such unseasonable hours: but he seut his salain to the 
Knglisli sardfir assuiing him that he would soon pay him a 
visit 111 Ins camp." Colonel Mawby thougiit next day to punish 
this insolent baibarian, and mounting a couple of 6-pounders and' 
two howitzers on elephants proceeded to take the fort by assault. 


^ The troops employed were:—■ 

Artillery 347 men t Her Majesty’s CSrcl (or Shropshire) Re/riment 785 men j 
!-6th, i-7tli and ]-17th Hatirolafontry,2,348 men nntl 13.7 iiioneersj total 3,B18 
men >yltlitw^o iS-pounders eight G-ponnders, mid four howitzers. * Hr. J, 

B, Fraser’s valuable "Journal of a tour thtougli part of thesaoivy raitgc of the 
Hlmdlft mountains and to the soaroea of the rivcraiTumua and Ganges/' Londou, 
1833, la th3 principal authority for Ihe Ddn campaign, pp. 13, 27. 
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But a few ronnils weie tiled wljen Uie task was given up as iiiT- 
practicable and tbe Biitish force retnineil to Behra with Ioj^s con¬ 
tempt for tile enemy and a more just appieeiation of the work be¬ 
fore tlieni. On tiio 2Gth, General Gillespie joined and took com¬ 
mand of the force. A more caieful icconnoissance was made and 
©rders at once followed for an assaultj the pieparattons for which 
sliow a remarkable contrast to those made by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jifawby. Paseines and gabions were picpared beforehand and all 
the howitzers and i2’-poiindeis and half tbe C-ponndeis were sent 
on elephants to the table-land, which Avas occupied ivitliout opposi¬ 
tion. Butteries woie .at once prepared for the guns, and four sepa¬ 
rate storming parties^ were ordeied to be ready for the assault, 
which was fixed for the morning of the 31st October. The enemy 
liad done everything possible with the men and materials at liis 
disposal The waif, although not j'et complete, Avas raised sulli- 
cientJy to render its escalade Avithout ladders piacbically impossi¬ 
ble. Gaps Averc filled up with stones, stockades were erected along 
the lines of approach, and at a Avicket open,but cross-baued, a guii 
Avaa plocud which otifiladcd the principal side of ntlaolc, Tlie Bii¬ 
tish guns played on tlie fort for some time, butdid little execution,, 
and “ this, perhaps,”Avrites Ifraser, uniting witli the eaoemess of 
a sanguine temper, induced Gonoial Gillespie to give the signal for 
assault some hours sooner than it was intended.” Tho consequence 
Avas that throe out of fcho four coJmnns took no part in tho attack,, 
and the column under Colonel Carpenter with the lestivo under 
Colonel LudloAV had to bear the Avhole brunt of the fitditind- 

O 

The assault commenced at nine in tlio moniing and the stock- 
Tiret nttnek ou Kalan- ades were easily carried, but on approaching 
the walls tho British suffered severely m 
hoth officers and men. No ladders Avere forthcoming for a time, and 
the first applying them Avas Lieutenant Ellis of the Pioneers, avIio 
Avas shot dead in the attempt. Tho obstacle.^ wore tlien found to 
be too gieat to be OA^ercome,aud the troops Avore obliged to retieat 
under shelter of a village in the rear. The General llieii led iL 
peison thiee fresli companies of the 53rd Regiment and had barely 

‘The attackini? party wnaformed into fmw columiiB ami a reserve 1. (n> 
.Cdlonel Carptiiter null (ill luen, Qb) Captuin bast with je.S men, (c) Ma](u 
HfeUy with ft4l men ; (d) CaptuiD I’anipbejl willi 383men, and IJie reseive of 0.S9 
men under Colonel LmUow. Tlie^c nerc all to ascejul, on a gun being fired from 
4\flercn,v pQuya dwl sO dUtniat the atlentionuf lUcenemy. 
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rcficlicd’a spot iti front ol tlic wicket, “ where, us ho was cliooiiug 
on Ijjs men, waving Ins Jiat in one liand and ins sword in the othor, 
lie received a shot through the heart and fell dead on the spot. 
His aide-de-camp O’Haia was killed beside Ijini and many othor 
officers were wounded.” Colonel Carpenter, who .succeeded to the 
coininand on tlie death of General Gillespie, deemed it prudent to 
reti’eat to Dehia and there wait for further reinforcements, The 
gnu at the wicket did nirrcli damage to the attacking party, and 
" when tlie reserve advanced and got within the line rfc defended, 
the first discharge brought down the whole front Irtie, killing seven 
and w’onndmg eleven. Several persons penetrated to this vei-y 
wicket, but, unsupported, could produce no effect. A very heavy 
file was kept up horn the walls by the gnmson aiul showers of 
arrows and of stones w’ete discharged at the assailant,s, and many 
severe wounds were received from stones winch they threw very 
doxtoi’ou&ly : tho women were scon occupied in throwing tbein, 
regardless of expo.snre.” Five officers were killed and fifteen 
were wounded, of whom several died subsequently of tlio in¬ 
juries then received i 27 nou-commissioutd officer.? and men were 
killed and 213 were wounded. Out of a detachment nf 100 dis- 
inuunted men of the 8tli Light Dragoons (now tho 8tli Hiissar.s), 
the Oeueial’s old corps, four men were killed nud fifty were 
wounded. So ended the first metnonible assault on the petty fort 
of Kalaiiga 

It was nob until the 24th November that the arrival of a siege 
Second attnek on Ko- battery from Delhi enabled the British to 
limga resume tho attack on Kalanga. On the 

following day active operations recommenced and batteiies were 
erected within three hundred yards of the wall of the Gorkhdli 
fort, and by the 27th, a practicable breach was effected almost 
without any loss, though the enemy kept up a warm aud well- 
directed fire. Shells had been used with great effect and a sally 
of the enemy had been repulsed with loss, so that everything 
promised well for the assault. The storraing party was led by 
Major W. Ingleby of the 53rd Kegiment and cousisted of two 
companies of that regiment and all the gi-euadiers of the detach¬ 
ment. “ They advanced to tho breach and stood for two hour.? 
exposed to a tremendous fire from the garrison which caused the 
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loss of many ufficevs a»d men; bufe after every exertion on the 
part of their officers and the fall of many in leading and endea¬ 
vouring to push thein forwaid in spite of the obstacles that wore 
opposed to them, without any success, it was deemed expedient 
to order a retreat, and the whole returned to the batteries.” The 
Goiklialis made a gallant and despciato defence, standing them- 
splves in the bieacli whilst using every missile that came to hand, 
balls, airows and stones. The Biitish advanced in a cool and 
self-possessed manner; a few got to the crest of the breach and 
fell there, but the majority remained below exposed to a murder¬ 
ous fire. “ No one turned to fly, but none went onwards; they 
stood to be slaughtered, whilst their officer.? exposed thomselvos 
most gallantly nnd unieservedly.'’ Lieutenant Harington of the 
63rd Pell in the breach leading on hia men, and Lieutenant Lux- 
ford of the Horse Artillery was killed whilst train ing his gun on the 
defenders of the breach. The official retnins show three oflficers 
killed and eight wounded, and 3S men killed and 440 wounded 
and missing during the attack, Tima tho disastrous results of 
the first attack were repeated, and it was only now discovered that 
there was no water within the fort, and that the besioged were 
obliged to supply themselves from a spring at some clislance from 
the walls. Arrangernents were at once made to cut off the water, 
and the fire from the batteries recommenced the next day, doing 
great damnge from the iinpiotcctod state of the gairibon and the 
ehattered condition of Uieir defences. On the night of tlie SOch 
November, only three days after tho adoption of tho measures 
which were equally feasible a month earlier, bad they been 
adopted, Balbhadia Tli&pa with seventy men, all that remained 
of his garrison, evacuated Kalanga. The Gorklnilis cut their way 
through the chain of posts placed to intercept them, and escaped 
to a neighbouring bill closely pursued by Colonel Ludlow. Of 
the condition of the fort Mr. Fraser writes;— 

" At thwe o’clock that laotoing. Major Kelly entered nnd took poqacHaioti 
ot tiic fort • and tlicro Indeed the desperate courage and bloody resistance they 
liod opposed to means bo overwhelming were monrnfnHy and horribly apparent. 
The -wliolc nrea of tlio fort was a Blaugliter-house, strewed with the bodies of 
tho dead and the wounded and the dlBacrctcd limha of thoaa who had boon torn 
to pieces by the bursting of the sheila; those who yet lived piteously oaUlng out 
for water, of which they had not tasted for days. The stench from the pines 
was dreadful. Many of tho bodies of those that had been early killed bad becu 
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iiifnifTii’icntly iutovrcil our ofltceiB foiuvl iii tiie rmna the rfmains (ttid the 

clot'iCB of several thus ineoinplctoly covered ntaitin^ into view. One chief was 
thus foiiii I out, Mho hftJ fallen in the firot attempt, and lind leceived lliU 
wretched Benii sepulture The hodica of sevcial wonion, killed by shot or slitlla, 
were diacovered i imd e» on children uianglcd, and yet uli c, by the sauie rulh- 
Icas entwines One ivomnn, who had lost her leg, was fotmil and sent to tlio 
hospital, where slie recovered 5 a yoiin? child was picked up, who had bcoD 
ahot by a musket ball tliroiigh both his thighs, and who also perfectly tc« 
covered, and there wna also a fine biy of only three or four yeara old, wlioae 
father, a subalular, had been killed, nnd who was left in the fort when it waa 
evacuated, he was unhurt and was taken cave of Up-navds of ninety t' end bodka 
were burnt by om untivo troops ; and about nii equal number of uoumlednere 
gent to the hospital and carefully treated : Fcvernl pTlBOiiers also utre taken. 

The detenumed resolution of tho sinall party which held this amnll post 
for more than a month, against eo comparativily large a foicc, most aiirtly 
wring admiration from every voice, especially when tlie honors of the latter 
portion of this time arc couslderal; the flisiiial spectacle c£ thtir slaughtered 
comrades, the sulferings of their women and children thus inimiircil with them* 
selves, and tlit hopeltBsiicss of relief, which destroyed any other motive for 
the obatiimte defence they made, llian that resulting from a high sense of duty, 
supported by uDBubdiicd courage This and a gciiciou^ spirit of courtesy 
towards their enemy, ccFtaiiily marked the character of the garrison of Kalanga, 
during the period of its siege Wiifttevcr the* nalure of the Gorkiinlis may 
have been found in other quarters, there was here no cruelty to n otiiidcd or to 
ptisonera ; no poieoiicd arrows were nsod, uo wells or wntera were poiaoned 1 no 
rancorous spirit of revenge secnicd to animate them: they fought ua in fair 
conflict like men, and, in the iiitcrvais of actual combat, aiiowcd us a liberal 
courtesy worthy of a iiiorc enlightened people. So far from inaiilting the holica 
of the dead and wounded, they permitted them to He nntouehed tUl catrivl away; 
and none were stripped, ns is too universally the case. The confidence they 
exhibited in thoBiitish officers was certainly flattcving. they solicited niul cb' 
tamed surgical nidi nnd ou one occasion this gave rlae to a siiigulnr nud interc st¬ 
ing scene : While the batteries were playing a man M’ns pirceivcd on the 
breach, ndvnnaing and waving bis hand. Thegiiiia ccaaod flung for awhile, 
and tho man came into the hattCTics heproved to be aGuiklin, uhuee lower 
jaw hiid been shattered by a cannon shot, and who < nine thus frankly to solicit 
aBBistnneo fiom ins enemy It is n-nncccssary to add tlint it was instmitly 
nlfordcd I and, whoa dtscltaigcd from the hospital, signifieil hisdcsiiclo rclum 
to hia corps to combat us again : exhibiting thus, ilirotigli the whole, a strong 
sense of tlic value of generosity nnd courtesy in warfare, nnd also of his duty 
to hiB country, iepnnitiug completely in Ills own mind piivuie and national 
feelings from each other, and hin frank confidence in the InJivldualB of our 
nation, from tho duty he owed his own, to fight against us collectively/' 

The seventy men who escaped fiom the fort were soon after 

FrotnthcfQllofKaianga joined by some three hundred others 
totholnvflBlouofKTiQikoii. hoveling about the 
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iieiglibouvhood ciidcavourhig to Inu] ft wny into tlio foi l, "Miijov 
Ludlow was sent after these with some four hundred of onr tioopa 
and succeeded in attacking their camp by night and dispersing them 
witli the loss of over fifty killed The Biitish lo.s.s here consisted 
of but two officcis and fifteen men wounded. In tho meanlimo 
Colonel Caipentor had taken measmes to guard the entrance to 
the hills at Kdhi and sent Captain Fast with a detachment to 
occupy .some positions above that town, which lesulted in iho sur- 
reuder of tlie fort of Bail At on the ^th December. The follow¬ 
ing day the Loops marched through the Timli pas.s on their way 
to Naban, to join the foice under Major-Geueral Martindel! ’ 
Balbhadra Tluijia with the lemflins of his party threw himself into 
the fort of Jaitntgnrh® and defended himself succc-ssfully against a 
force despatched against him under Major Baldock. Ho subse¬ 
quently joined the Gorklinli force at Jaithak,and on the .surrender 
of tliat place entered the Sikh service, where he and all hi.s followers 

1 The fort of Kulftoga wna razctl to tlie ground before the troops left and now 
hilt a slight nnuveniiOBS m the gtounil innrlcB the spot wheic the great flulif took 
pliicc Two sniftll iiionitnienta have been erected, one inniemory of SirKohert hollo 
tiUlvepie and the olllceT^, nofn-con^mi-tkiorncd ofilcerB anti who Oiod there, 

and the otiicr in mcinurj of Balblia iraTliapa and the gaibiiUGorkliiilt defendera of 
the fort The following is a copy of the InacriptioiiB a-i yiven by Mr Williiunh.— 

I. 


11'es/ siile. 

To the ]iv Tiiory of 

Major-Gcnf-ial Sir Hob3rt Kollo Dillca- 
pie, IC.C B. 

Lieut O’Hniii, OthN I. 

Lient Gosling Light Battaiion. 

KiiBlgn Fotlici'gili, 17th N I 

Ensign Ellis, rioncerB,kilIcdonthe3ist 
October, 1814. 

Captain Cft'i pbell, 0th N. I. 

Llcnt Liixford, 3lor=<; Artillery. 

Lieut. Harlngtim, H.M 53rd fiegt. 

Lkut. CanningUmn, I'ttK N. I, killed 
on the 27 th November 

And of the non-coinniissioited oiiiccrB 
and lucu who fell at the asaanlt. 


Tiasi side, 
irroopa engaged 

Detachmontfl horse and foot arfcilleiy 

100 men of tlie 6th Koyal Irisii Light 
Dragoons who Mere fliamoimteil and 
led lo tin aesniilt hy Sn K li Gillca* 
pie, II,M fiflid Kegjmciit 

6 Light CompanieB from corps in 
Meernt 

Ist Battalion, 0th K I. 

Ditto 7tli do. 

Ditto i.'th do. 

Ditto 17 th do, 

7tl» Native Cavalry, onoRUnalali of Skin¬ 
ner's Hoi BO, 


II. 


ir«jt .uffs. 

On the highest point of the hill aborc 
this tomb stood the fort of Kalanga. 
After two afsatilts on the aiBt October 
and 27th Norpinher it was captured 
by the Bntisli troops on the aoth No¬ 
vember, 1814, and completely razed to 
the gTO«nd. 

’ Two petty ofllcors who songht to 
executed there by ordt-ra of Bnlbluidta. 


Tills is inscribed ns n tribute of reapGct 
for onr gallant adveraary 
Bulhiuldcr, commander of the fort, and 
hiB brave Gurkhns, who were after- 
wards, while in the aerviceof Enniit 
Smgh, shot down in their ranks to the 
Jasfc man by Afglidn artillery, 

desert to tho British at Jauntgarh wore 
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poiisliGtl 111 a wAi with thu Afghimn The Dim fui'cc (nguUicr 
^\it!i that imdei’ Gcuerai Martiiidell weic oideieil to attaek Nubia), 
where Raiijov Sin^h, the son of Amar Singh Tlidpa, still held 
out with more than two thousand men to support him. On tlie 
24th December, N^hau was occupied by the British tioopSj tlio 
Gurkhtllis retiring on our approach to Jiiithak, a fort and stiong 
position a little to the north, 1,600 foefc above the town and neaily 
5,000 feet above the sea. The fort w'as attacked without loss 
of time, but unsuccessfully, and the British tioop.s were lepulscd 
with a loss of between four aud five luiudred men, so that General 
Mai'tindell attempted no active operations foruearly tluco iuoutI].s. 
After this succession of reverses on many point.s it is satisfac¬ 
tory to have to record the proceedings of a very different com- 
inander. At the end of Octohei, ISl-l, General Ocbtcrlony with 
about six thousand men entered the hills on the left bank of 
the Satlaj, with the view of dislodging the Goikhalis from the 
stiong positions which they held between Biliispur on thafciiver 
aud the outer hills above the Pmjor Dfin. The enemy’s force 
consisted of about three thousand men, aud was commanded by 
Ainar Singh Thdpa, the mosts kilful of all the GorklniU officers 
and who had gained a high reputation in the former wais of his 
nation. Among tlio numerous posts in the po,5se.s.sion of the Gor> 
fchalis, the moat important were Bdiogarh and Malaitn. Geneial 
Ochtei’louy soon discovered the character of the enemy with 
whom he had to deal, and that it was not by bard fighting that 
hia sepoys would bo able to beat the Gorkhdli.s. The montha 
of November, December, and January were occupied by a series 
of movements, by which General Ochterlony, without exposing 
his troops to any dangerous adventures, forced Amav Singh to 
abandon most of his positions and to concentrate liis force.s round 
Malaun, 

Having reached this poi’iod of the wav we must speak of the 
events which wore happening in Xumaon, and with which we are 
more particularly concerned. Lord Hastings, in October, 1814, 
had received information which led him to suppose that Bam 
Sah, the governor of Kumaon, being disgusted with the proceed¬ 
ings of the Thdpa party, which at this time exercised the chief 
authority in Nepdl, would not be disinclined to assist tho views of 

ai 
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the British Goveruiueiit and to deliver up hia charge into their hands. 

Mr. Gnidner sent to- Accordingly, early m November, Mr. G. T. 
■wanlfl Knmiion. Metcalfe, Resident at Delili, received ordoi'a 

to send hia second assistant, the Hon’blo E. Gardner of the Ben¬ 
gal Civil Service, to Moradabail, to open a correspondence with 
Bam Siib in order to aseertaiii whether the opinion that had been 
formed of Ins disaftectioii to the existing Government of NepM 
was well founded. The extensive lino of frontier against wliicli it 
was necessaiy to direct our operations, as well as the tlireatening 
attitude of other states, made it impossible to aend. a force of regu¬ 
lar troops to .support Mr. Gaidncrs iiegotiation.s. This dilHcnlty 
augmented tlie importance of a pacific arrangement witl] Brain 
Sail and Ins biotlier, hut at the samo iiinc to attain this object it 
was necesaary to possess the means of occupying Kumaon, slioiild 
Bam Sivh iigrcQ to osponse our cause as well to give colour to his 
Eece.ssion .is to protect oni iiitcrcats in Kumaon it.solf. It was, 
therefore, intended that Major-Gonoral Gillespie should send a forco 
towards Kumaon which nulod by a body of iuegulavs might be 
sufficient to hold the cli&ti-ict with the coucurrenco of Bara Sdh 


and overawe any part of the Gorkh.iU forcG.s which miglit not 
adhere to the arrangements made. In the meantime, Mr. Gard¬ 
ner was instiucted’ that his first duty was to asceitain the dispo¬ 
sition of Bam Sab, and ii was pomteil out to him that this might 
ho accomplished by means of the persons connected with the trading 
agencies at the foot of the hills. Both Bam Siili and Ju.s brother 


Hastidal, since their exclusion from public affairs, had turned all 
their attention towaids commercial operations and now held tho 
monopoly of the trade passing through Chilldya and Barmdeo 
wliich brought them in a considerable revemio, At the same time 
the Company’s factory at Kashipur, under the snpeHatendenco 
of Dr. Rutherford as trading agent,kept up a continual connection 
with the hills, where a largo quantity of hemp was rai.sGd and 
piepaicd, on a .system of advances, for the Company’s lovcsfcinent. 

Should the inf(uicie, regavdmg the vimva ami dispositions 
Aimcifttion resolved oi) Bam S.Vi bo aucli as to encourage ilie 

rv.tlr Inm, .M,-. Gardnor was instructed that, though it was first 
* G. I. to C. J. Metcalfe, 23nl October, 18U. 
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coiiteiiiplated to provide for Bam Sail by establishing him in the 
itidependcnfc occupation of Kumnotl with his brother in Doti, it 
was now resolved eventiia-lly to annex Knmaon to the Company's 
territory "AvS a part of the compensation' which the Biitish 
Government were entitled to demand for the expense of a war 
produced solely by tlie eneroaclimeuts of the enemy.” Under 
this view of tlio case Mr. Gardner was limited to the offer of a 
)u(j{r either iii Knmaon itself or in some other quaitcr, witb 
suitable piovision for the iclatives and dependents of Bam Sah 
and his family proportional to the emoluments then enjoyed 
by them as well from their offices as from the profits of trade, 
but that it was desiiable to reserve as much as possible in the 
hands of Goveninieiit the details of the arrangeincnts to bo 
made, giving in tlio fii-st in.stance a general assurance only of 
protection and an honoiuablo maintenance. Witb regard to Lai 
Singh it was decided that any attempt to restore him to the 
possession!) temporarily held by his family would be obnoxious 
to the people in genera!, and the circum-stanccs under wliich his 
brothel obtained the chief authority in Knmaon deprived him of 
that consideration which the Government was disposed to show 
to the surviving repiosentatives of the families formerly reigning 
ill the pnncipnlitio.s in the lulls. Mr. Gardner was, thorefore, 
authorised to adopt such measures as might he necessary to pre¬ 
vent Liil Singh from interfering in Kumaon affairs j and should 
necessity aihe, Kumaou was to be occupied by' force of arms in 
the interests of the British Government alone. Moreover, had 
tho British desiied to lestore a member of the ancient house, 
there existed at this time in Paicwa, in parganah Kota, direct 
Icrnl descendants of Lachhmi Cliand, son of Budra Cliand, and 
in Jiba, a village in parganah Sor, diicct and legal descendants of 
Kalytin Chand, besides many, spuuoua descendants of Budra 
Chand. There were also desceiidants of tho daughter of Dip 
Chnnd who married Subkaran, son of Jodha Singli Katehiri, any 
of whom, if it was thought desirable, would have been preferable 


' It :vonl(l appear, liowover, tint the principal motive for retainlug Krtmaou 
wflB tho better meapB it poBaeseed for communication with Tibet niid openln? up 
a trade with Western China, an object oa eagerly sought after then ns the Central 
Aslan trade wna of lato years, and witliaa little praetioal result. Notes by 
W. I'rflflor, Moorcrolt, Rnper, Heorsey and Rutherford on tlio state of Gttthn al 
and Kumaon accompanied tho inatmetions givou to iir. Gratclncr. 
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to Li’il Singh, a juiiior member of an namping family, as Hajfl, 
or even to Bain Stih himself as farmer, as was fiist in¬ 
tended,^ 

The unfortniiafee commencement of the campaign in Bahur and 
InT.MOH of Komoon G«rakhpiir an^l the disasters tliat had 
determined on. occurred at Nalapani made Lord Hastings, 

about two mouths after Mr. Gardnei’s appointment, still more 
anxious to obtain a footing in Kumaon. This was the more 
desirable aa it had now become impossible to divert a portion 
of the Ddn force towards Srinagar, on operation which would 
have to some extent answered the purposes expected to be 
gamed by a tliiect attack upon Kumaon, It was known that 
Kinnaon and the adjoining provinces had been nearly drained 
of troops in order to supply the urgent calls of the Govkhulis 
both to the oast and w^t, and the notorious hatred which the 
people of the country felt towards thoir Gorkhah rulers promised 
to afford us important assistance in any effoils which we might 
make ill this rpiarter. Not only was Kumaon the most valuable 
of the Gorkhnli territories west of the Ki'ih, but it derived at 
this time a special importance from the fact that through it all 
the communications had to be carried on which passed between 
the Nepal Government and their aimies beyond the Ganges, Bor 
as the Gorkliiilis held no jiossessions beyond the foot of tho 
mountain,?, this was tho sole route that remaiped open to 
tliem. 


1 Government to Hon'ble B, Gardner, jjsml Noromber, 1814. " For yenra 
Hio family of Molmn Sni^b by the nid of their lioliilia levies niul the terror 
inspired by the inotdor of thcii opponents held tho nominal posscBslou ot 
Aimoi'a. Since then the GoikliaJis bod forgunitcrof ft century occupied Ihc 
comiiiy, BO thnt no shadow o£ niornl or tTon scntiTneotal right can have vested in 
Lol Singh, wlio Wfts himself personally obnorloiia to the people.” Subpeoiiontlv 
(22n(l ^ovenibei, Clh December, 1814) Mr Gardner reported that there wna 
not the least npprchensioii that Lfil Siiwh. could in any way Interfere h\ 
Kimifion nffairs, and in reply he was directed "to avoid any step ivlilcli might bo 
wnstrued into nn eiwimiflgeiocjvt oi ‘L&l Singh's ptctcnuiona to Kumaon” 
(iTOieiniiiDut, clftled 14th Dcccmhcr, I8l4 . 25lh Jauuary, 1816). On olEeniig 
Ins services to Jumin Lhelnva<iinn of Kumnoo, he ivas peiemptoiily told timt 
he ufts notroctiuicd. I'arlfib Singh, his graud-ncpheiv, claimed the zaimmUri of 
Kimmoii wiien it was ahowii thot the pioprietary light and sovereigu rialiL 
wcie vested m the amac indtvlcliinl, and were wrested from the formei 
linj'i': by the Gorkhalls and afterwards from the GorIcliJlIis by the Britihli nnd 
eoiiieiiuemiy the usurping fmnily of Mohan Ghuiul could hove no cJaini (tt 
i-ovcMinicnt, dated Kith August, 1820, and asili April, 1821, and fioiu Govern 
rneut, ilnM SCtli May, 1821 ). A slnnlor repl)'was given toPnrlAb Singli’ 
4trMa)Vl^rNo”35}! to GoTeiiior-Gcneral in Coirnci 
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It was consequently decided in December 1814, that, whatever 
might be the issue of the negotiations with Bam Sah, an attempt 
should bo made to wrest Kuroaon from the Nepalese, and 
Lord Hastings formally declared his deteiminatiou, in case tho 
projected operations should prove successful, peruiaiicntly to annex 
the piovince to the British doraiuions.^ Lieutenant-Colonel Gard¬ 
ner and Captain Hearsey,^ who had formerly served in the lla- 
ratha army, and the first of whom was at this time in command 
of a body of irregular horse employed in police duties, were ap- 
IDointed to raise a force of Rohillas for the attack on ICiimaou. 
Captain Hearsey \m5 placed under- the orders of Lieutenant-Colo- 
ne) Gardner, and both these officers lost no time in carrying out 
their instructions under the general control of the Honourable E. 
Gardnei, who was appointed Agent lo the Governor-General. Dur¬ 
ing the month of January 1815 prcpaiations weie actively car¬ 
ried on in Rohilkhand for the piojccted attack on Kiunaon ; Mr, 
E. Gardner and Lieutenant-Colonol Gaidner liaving their head¬ 
quarters at Kilshipur in the Mora-labad distict, while ■Captain 
Hearsey carried on his preparations at Bareilly and Pilibliit and 
Dr. Tluthoi'ford was attached to the force in tho chaiacter of Sur¬ 
geon, Commissariat Officer and Officer m charge of the treasure, 
postal and intelligence departments. On the first aouad of ihc pre¬ 
parations becoming known, the Gorkhdli garrisons in Kumaon ^vere 
strengthened, and Hastldal Sdh was directed to protect ICliairii- 
garh and Doti and build forts at Banhasa and MundiyaghAt on 
tho Saida. Tho Pathans of BAmpiir were enlisted, and Slidli 
„ Wali, formerly fanner of Rudrpur, was 

made warden of the posts lying along the 
foot of the liills.^ The.so proceedings weie met by a proclamation 
forbidding the subjects of tho Company and its allies from engaging 
in the service of the Nepalese, and calling on those who, had already 
engaged in tliat service to abandon it befoie the end of November. 

^Kcpal papers, p 301 {lottere. Government,daterl 23rd October, Hlh,l 7 tli 

and 22iid December, 1814. By the last tho force of Colonel Gardner was raised 
to 3,000 men ami that of Captain Hearsey to ],fi00 men * Captain 

Ilcnrsoy occompanieJ Mr, Mooreroft in liifl journey to Tibet in 1812, and 
bad been detained ns a piisoncr with his companion in Kumaon the* very 
year before tlie war broke out. < Slifih WbH was farmer of Hudrpur at 

tliQ ccBslon and was expelled for ilofnlcation. Amor Siagli TJiiipn gave him the 
farm of the cualoins' post^ fioin Ilardwac to Biibarl for Hs. i,ooi> in cxchislou 
of the Ilcria and Mewiltis who had been placcil there by Mr. Seton, tlio Collcctoi 
of Moindabad, 
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Towards the end of the year a seconO proclamatioi)d declaring 
vr^v Against the Qorldiiilis, wna diatrxhuLed amongst the hill i^coplcj 
and lesultGil in the return of tho ucw Patlidn lovios to Llio plains. 
These lu true orieutal foshion formed the jiuclcus of tlie now iric- 
giilai regmients raised for the special service of invading Kinnnou. 

Air. Gtudner’s efiforta to open comimmications vvitli Bam fSali 
from MomJalmd pioveil misucccssfiil, and 
with Bom Soli, OH the I at January, 1815, ho moved ins 

head-quarters to Kashipur, where he again made an attempt to 
communicate with the Nepdicse governor. The negotiations led 
to no result; the Cliaimtra sending evasive answers''* to the overtures 
that were niado to him, Ifc nppoai’od that liowovor much Jie 
inigiit be dissatisfied with fcho state of affairs in NephI, ho was not 
inclined to hetiay the tiust that had been reposal in him, tuul it 
became evident that tho expedition must depend for success on its 
own exertions and not on any expectations of troaclicry on the part of 
Bara Siih. Mr. Fraser, the Political Agent uttaclied to General 
Marliudell’s foice, had for some time past been m commmiication 
will] Harak Deb^ Joshi, who as hereditary miaistor of tho formur 

' Proclomntlon ndclrcsawl t«i Uio iuhnbilnVils oC Kuinnon (i)reRoriljeil (>7 let¬ 
ter of Government, dated T4lli Dccoinljer, 1814):—“ 'Hio British iJovommciit hns 
long belield with uoimern tU« misery niid diatrC'S lo which tho iuhahllaulB of 
ICmnttoii liavo lieoii re<liicL‘<l by thcoppipnsive away of tho Gorlclnt po« or } wJiilo 
timt power, howover, wug.^t pence »ritU flu* BribiHli Govuinnicnt, nnd nn'ordcil iiu 
l^iound to doubt its disposttioa to uinlntain that icinlioii, tho iiciciiuwledgcil ob¬ 
ligations of piihlic inilli dtmandi'd n corrcepumlinff ceaihiut on tlio part of tlto 
British Govcrunieiit, and crfitigcd it to witness in silent tlio devnstntioii 

and ruin occasioned by the extension of tho Gqrkhd iiower over tlint country, 
liavingiiow been compelled by asericBofimprovokal nndniijiietiflalilo cmcronch- 
nicDts and violence on tho part of the Gorkhds to tnko up atiiis in dofencu of 
its rights and honour, the BrUish Governiiient eageily seJ/cs the oppoiliiuity 
of rescuing the inhabitants of Kamaou from the y«ke of tiicir opiircsHors, and 
a British force lins Advanced into tlint country for tlio purpose of expel¬ 
ling the Gorkhft troops and for cxelndrag from it for ever the power anil nntlio- 
jltj’oftlint State Tlie inhabimnts nio accordingly invited nnd enjoined to 
assist to the ntinost of their power in effecting tliU groat object, nnd lo atili- 
mlt quietly and peacoahly to tlie authority uf ilie Britisli Qovornmont, under 
whoBP mild and equilnbtc ndinlnistiatlon they will bo prcteotecl in the onjoyinout 
of their just rights nnd in tho full flccnrity of their persons nnd pvopctly.'^ 

’ Bum S 6 I 1 aitdiesBcd Mr. Golebioolce, Agent to flia Govomor-Genoinl for tiio 
Ceded Provinces, anil sent incssongetfl who, howevci*, were cliargcd to inako no 
epecifle proposals and meroly t» express general goo.J-wllI (to Governmoiit, 
dated 28 th February, lOtli March, I8t1i April, 1816) ^Ilaralc Deh wua 

introilnccd to Mr. W. Fraser byCi^tain Hciraey, ■who thus dosenhos him In 
1814 —“This man isn perfect instriimcat whoso aamo the Gorklidlis diead; his 
connections in Knmnon iimaunt to above 'c, 0 oo nion, he is now neat 08 veais 
old,bat is active and vlgoroiia nnd has all his facultica ole/iT! his inlliioiico Is 
great on all the lull Kajns, even extending beyond tlio Sntlnj " Mr. Fiascr 
•writes!—“Although exceedingly depicaacd by iniefortnro aud penury, Jio still 
poB 8 O«Be 0 an active, euevgctic nnd enterprising mmtl ” Tlioiigh informed fully 
of ihe mtentiona of the British Governincjit to keep poaaoss.oii of Kumaon 
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Chnnd Rnjas, litul esorciscd before the Goilthali conquest an almost 
Llosj)otic aiithorily in Kumaon, Havak Deb bad used liis power so 
freely that lie wns not iiuajrtly called by Captain Hearscy ''the 
Earl Warwick of Kiimaon,” The Goikhiili conquest bad been fatal 
to his autlioiity, and ho readily engaged to iiso all the influeiioo 
that he possessed to assist the British m expelling tbo Gorkhdlis 
from the proviuco. Now close upon seventy years of ago, he 
joined Mr, Gardner at Knsliipitr in the beginning of January and 
began immediately to enter into commuuications with liis friencls 
in Kumaon, to prepare them for tbe appionch of tlio Biitish 
forces. 

At tho end of January everything was loady for the attack 
on Kumaon. Tho whole force consisted of about 4,500 men with 
two fiix-poundors. It was determined^ to make t!»o attack sirnui- 
tancously in two quaitois. The main body consisting of about 
3,000 mon, with the two guns, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gaidiior, 
was to proceed up the valley of tho Kosi by Chilkiya, and to direct 
its inarch upon Almorajaiid Oaplnin Heaisey’s detachment, about 
1,500 strong, wa.s to move from Pilihldt up tho Kiili and to entev 
the district of Kali Kumaon by ihe Timla pass. The ex-Raja of 
Doti, Prithipat ^?nh, who bod foinioily been expelled by the Gor- 
Idmlis, had mado ovorUires in January lo Mr Gardner. eiiMeimj-. 
if ho received the assistance of a sinnll BiUish force, to enter Doti 
and endeavour to re-establish his Huthonty in that province. It 
was considered'^ impoitant tc make a diversoii in that quarter, 
in order that Ilastidal, the Gorkluili commaiicler in Doti, might 
be ])reventcd from sending reinforcements to Kumaon, and five 
luindrcd men weio therefore raised who weie to accompany Piithi- 
pat Silh. Before, however, the attack on Kumaon commenced, it 
was thought advisable to po'^tpono the oxocutiDn of tins solierae ; 
tbe diversion under Prithipat Suh was countermanded and the 


natak Dob now threw hie wliolo laflnciice in their favor, na liia party was 
always oppo.sod to Lill Singh, who wna coimteiinnccd by I he Groi kJifilis. One of 
tlic hr^t rcaiiUa of hia comiininiaatlona to his friends iraa that a body of tbein, 
incUiding Mditia, PhartiyillB, TaruRiHandothctg, joiuoil Captain ilenraoy'fl fordo' 
witli 100 matclilocknicii (to Aaont, dated IQfiii Fcbninry, 1816). Harak Deb 
accoinpan|cil onr force to Almora nnd died on the ^dth Jtily, 1616 , leaving two 
sons and a htpliew, wlio were pensioned by our Government, (To GovGrunicht, 
(latnd I sth August and 7th Soptembor, 1816.) ’ Government to llon’blq 

E Gardner, dated 261 h January, 1816 . 11th and 25th January, latli 

and lOthli'cbruary, 1816. 
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troop's that had boen laiscd for lliia survieo were icealled from 
EilUai’i and were imiteJ to the force unilci’ Captairr HGar.soy. 

On the 9tli of ITebjuaiy, I6l5, five ImndrcJ men wore Hont to 
DlBjioaitlouoftheinvd. Ktidrpiu-, where they were oiilcrod to haU 
a]nj 7 force until they recoivcfl mtelligetifio that the 

main body was about to enter the hills; they were tlion to inarcli 
to Bharauuri, to attack the fort of Barokheri towards Bliim 'JYil, 
where the Gorkhdlis had a post, and to endeavour to rejoin by 
Raingarli-and Piura the main body under Licntonant-OoioncI 
Gaiduer after it had established itself in the hills Captain Hear- 
aey was ordered to enter the hills immediately by tlio Tiinla pastt, 
so that the attacks should be made sinuiltoneously, Bad weather 
and a deficiency of carriage caused some delay, but on tho llth of 
February Lieutenant-Colonol Gardnermaichcd from Kaslupur with 
his whole force, accompanied by Hr. E. Gardner. A largo number 
of men had been collected to carry the luggage of tho troops whou 
they entered the hills, and-part of tho heavy stores were taken on 
elephants, wliich, notwithstanding the diflficiilby of tlio country, wore 
found very useful. The force reached Kaniyasi on tho IStli Feb¬ 
ruary, Chilldya on the 13th, and Amsot on the 14th; from which 
place a small outpost of Gorklnilis retreated on the advance of tiio 
column. The advanced guard reached Hhikiili on tJio Kosi at tho 
entrance of the hills on the evening of the ICth. lioro tho Oor- 
klialis had a stockaded fort; which they evacuated on our ap¬ 
proach without resistance, and a body of Mauihdrs dosorted from 
them and took service with us. A detachment was loft at Bhikiili 
to keep open the communications with Ohilkiya and tho plains, and, 
on the IGth February, the force marched up tho valley of the Kosi 
to Chukirri; where it was found neceasaiy to halt for two clays to 
bring vip tho stores and ammunition which had boon clolnyod for 
want of carriage. The force was now fairly within tho hills, and 
it was necessary before proceeding onwards to aociire the commu¬ 
nications in the rear. The Gorkh&lis had a post at Kota Gavhi on 
tliQ right bank of the Habka, fifteen miles to tho south-oast of 
Clmkarn, which wa.s in dangerous vicinity to our lino of communi¬ 
cations. Three hundred men were detached on the lath February 
to dislodge the enemy from this position. The GorkhriUs eva¬ 
cuated the place on our approach and rotii-ed into the hills, and a 
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v^etachmcut of our troops was left to keep possession of tlio post. 
A party of 300 men wero also seat from ChnkAm on the 18tb to 
occupy tho Tnngurngliat, a narrow defile about a mile above, 
through which runs tho load up the valley of the Kosi. 

On the ridge which separates tho nAmganga and Kosi, 
three or four miles north of Chukam, at 

. Maroh OQ Rdnikliefc. , , 

Katli-ki-nan, ine biorkhaUs hud -a &tock- 

udod post, fiom whicli it v/as necessary to dislodge them, as it 
fchrcatenoJ tlio line of oar commiinicatious. Ou llio 19tli, five 
fiiundrod men. were detached against Kath-ki-nau, v/hicli was 
levacuated on our approach, the enemy rctieating to tho Gagar 
fort. On the same day the mam body niaiched up the Kosi to 
Ukhaldfinga, a distance of abont seven miles. Late in the even¬ 
ing, a paity was pushed fonvaid from our po.?ition on the tight to 
occupy a lull conimunicatiiig with the Tangura and Lobgaliya gbAts, 
and the enoiny perceiving the movement advanced in the game 
diiection, our party gaining one height as they did tho oilier; a 
musketry skirmish ensued and conttuued liil dark, when our men 
advanced and drove the enemy from their positions. The passage 
of the ghiUs was now secured and information also came in that 
the two forts at Kota had been abandoned by the cncniy. On 
tho 21st, the advanced guard consisting of 700 men was pushed 
forward to Sothi, five or six miles higheruj) tlie valley, where Lieu to- 
nant'Ooioiicl Gardner took all necessary precautioDs against a 
mglit attack. On tho way, intelligence was received that a 
Gorkhali force, estimated to bo about 800 strong, had marched 
from Almora uudor Angut Sirdar and had taken up a position at 
Biijan, about fifteen miles higher up the valley, on'tiio main 
road to Almora, where it had been joined by tho gairisoiis of 
Kota and Kath-ki-nau. Ai it wa-i evidently not advisable to rislc 
an attack on the GorkhAli force with the raw levies under liia 
command, LieutouanO-Colonol Gardner dotormined to loavo the 
valley of tho Kosi and tho direct rond to Almora, and striking off 
to the left to endeavour to turn the enomy’s po.silioii. Tho Kosi 
in tho first twenty miles of its course flows in a direction neaily 
north and south. Some miles below Almora, it turus eoniewliat 
abruptly to tlio west, and rana on in that direction to Chukdm, 
in its course towards tho plains. Bujau between Kakrigliat 
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au<l Khainm, TvlierG the Gorhh&lis had taken up their poaitiori^ 
is situated near the apex of the triangle thus foimed, and to cub 
off this bend in the nvcr a path atiikes across the hills from ther 
upper part of tho valley of the JK.osi, again entering the eanio valloy 
near Pant Pipal and Amel, about fifteen miles above Chukdm. 
Lieutenaiit-Colonol Gardner determined to ftdlow this route. Tlio 
distance to Almora was not much greater than by the road along tli© 
Kosij and, although tho natural difficulties -were perhaps greater,, 
there ■were many advantages afforded by this route, oven if the Gor- 
kbdiis had not been posted at Bujan. By thus striking off, he could 
open communications with the 'western part of the province 'whichj 
was kno'Wn to be greatly disaffected to tho Goikhali cause. Thia 
■was the richest part of Kumaon and he could hope to draw from 
it plentiful supplies of provisions for liis troops, -while lie would 
he enabled at the same time to out off those of the enemy nnd to 
intercept comnumications with their armies west of the Ganges. 
Another important advantage -which this iroute held out was that 
by it the British could approach Almora itself on its most open and 
least defensible side. 

On the 22nd February, the force advanced a few miles up the 

Ciiflumukliio. tiienco on the same day 

Bieutenaub-Colonel Gardner, turning to tlitt 
left, pushed forward with 300 men past Biiiakofc, tO' scizo tlio com, 
mantling post of Cliaumiikhia or Chaiiinua Devi sitnnted on the- 
range which separates the Kosi from the Eamgangn, at an eleva¬ 
tion of G,354 feet above the sea Owing to tlie steepness of tho- 
inouutain and the fatigue caused by an ascent of not less thais 
4,000 feet, only forty or fifty men reached Cliaujnua Devi hy 
sunset. During the night a few more enme in, and nest monuns-, 
the vest of the party arrived'. The ground was oovorod with 
snow, which prevented the difficulty that would otherwise liavc- 
arisen from the want of water. The Gorkh^-lis under Angait 
fen-ddr, perceiving that oiir force Imd changed the lino of itg. 
attack and had loft tho valley of the Kosi, divined our object 
and immediiiLely mardied towards Chaumua to-ondeavour to gain, 
that point before our anival. But they were too late, and wherv 
they were about four miles distant, finding that tlio post was. 
already occupied by the British, and thinking themselves, too. 
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'to a-Tii attack, they fell back. The posaeasion of 

this post was of great importauce to oiir operations, as it opeueil the 
■road towards Almora and gave us the means of communicating 
'Xvith the western districts of Kumaon and Garhw^l The rest of 
the force reached Chaumua on the 26th February, and on the 
following day the guns and the elephants with the lieavy baggage 
were got up the hill with much labor and difficulty. The delay 
in the arrival of the dep5t of supplies made it, however, iinpos* 
cible io move onwards at once. Ifrom inlercopted letters, it 
fiubsecpiently appeared that it was the intention of tlie enemy to 
defend both these points to the uttermost, but the onward march 
to Tangum drove their advanced guard back, and it was not sup¬ 
posed that the British would attempt the move rugged road by 
Binakot. The eirpectatiou that by talcing this road plentiful 
supplies would come in was fulfilled; the people everywhere were 
most friendly, bringing in grain and fodder, giving information of 
the movements of the enemy and rondering aid in every way 
possible. 

The range called KathAl-lokh, on which tbo British were 
Gorkhillig occupy Kmn- HOW encamped, runs in an easterly direc- 
tion towards Almora. Tho iiath follows 
the ridge, and there are, nq gieat difficulties in the way, Tiio 
Gorkhalii determined to make another attempt to stop our pro.- 
gross and to mterpoao their forces between us and Almora, They 
therefore ascended tho mountaiD, and marching to KumjJur (Bd- 
nilchot), a small temple 6,D83 feet above the sea, a few miles 
in front of our encampnient at Chaumua, stockaded themselves 
in a very strong position which commanded the road to Altnora. 
Police levies, each consisting of fifty men under a darogha, were 
placed at Kota and Kath-ki-nau to relieve the tioops, who could 
ill be spared from active service at tins time, and it was also found 
necesaavy to leave a guard of 2.00 vnou ivt Glmumua fov a depot 
fortheprovi.sious wliichhadnotyctarrived. On tho 26fch February 
tho British foi CO made a short march tq a hlli called Kapina-ke- 
ddnda near Kumpur and encamped opposite to tho enemy’s 
stockade. The Gorkhdli force was estimated to be about oue 
thousand strong, with one gun, and their position was so well 
pho 3 pn that it was considered undesirable to attempt to carry it 
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by assault, while at the same time Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner 
Tvas unprovided with the meaua of regularly attacking and breach¬ 
ing the stockade. It was tbereforo determined, aa tb©r© was no 
imniedinte probability of tho Oorkhftlis receiving any considornblo 
7einforcsments,to auspend active opoiatioQS until our forco could 
bo joined by a body of Hohillas which had been raised at fidpur 
in tho Meerut district, and who were soon expected to enter the 
bills in support of Colonel Gardner's force. 

From the 28th Febrnary to the22iid March, the Biitisli fore® 

Sly5hin.vU»c„piri, "<=“■ K““P«''. “d 

with the exception of two unimportant 

actions, in both of which our Roliilla levies wore successful, no inili- 
fcavy operations took place. In the first of these Kkirinislies, th© 
Hohillas drove back a paity of the enemy who ventiued to 
descend fvom tboir stockade into the vRllcy of Tarkhet which lay 
between them and the Brilish, and in the aeoond, where soino six 
hundred of them -were engaged, they drove back an ecfuat mimbor 
of the enemy who liad ventured again on the same ground, On 
the 22nd March, the long expected reinforcements from Ilapur, 
consisting of 3o0 men, arrived, and it was determined immediately 
to resume active oporations against the Qorklihlis south-east of 
Kumpur. Half way between it and Almora is tho mountain callod 
Biyiihi Devi, the uummit of which reaches an elevation of 7,186 
feob above tho sea. Tliia mountain, which is one of tho most 
conspicuous objects in the view from Almora, rises immediately 
above tbo Kosi on a ridgo which rnus down in a direction almost 
peTpsndiculnr to that of tho KathuWekh and tho Ry I'mi range, which 
sepamto tho basin of the-Kosi from that of tho Uitmgnnga. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner perceived that the poaaegslon of this 

point would roiKicr it absolutely necessary for the Gorkhalia to 
abandon their position at Kumpur, for the entire British forco 
could thus be placed between them and Almora and would only bo 

separatedfiom thocapitalbythevalleyof thaKosi. The Goikhrdis 

had taken no precautions against any such movement, nor had 
they in any way piovidod for the safety of Siydlh Devi, a neglect 
that waB mainly the result of want of skill in their loado.s, but 
(or which the insufficiency of the means at their disposal fornishod 
some excuse. Almora itself must have been at this time almost 
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denuded of troops. Duting the night of the 22nd March, a detach¬ 
ment consisting of twelve huedred men was scut off toward Siy&hi 
Devi. They marched in a south-easterly direction, descending into 
the valley of tho Panor, acoiifluentof the Uiabagav, which vims down 
from the Ryihii I'tange immediately under SiyAhi Devi. The follow¬ 
ing morning ademoiistiation was made against the enemy’s stockade 
at ICinnpur in order to diaw off his attention from the movements 
that was taking place on our light, and soon afterwards informa¬ 
tion was received that a post of 600 men bad been established at 
Bajolj ten miles off and four miles distant from tho enemy's left 
stockade. The expedition to Sij'ahi Devi was completely successful. 
The detachment passing through the valley of the UJabagarascended 
the mountain from the village of Suri, and e.stablislied itself at the 
temple on the summit in the coiiise of the day, and it was not till 
noon that the GorkhAlis discovered that they had been out€anked. 
Early on the morning of the following day, the 24th March, the 
Gorkhalis fearing for the safety of Almora hastily abandoned their 
stockades, to which they set fire and retreated in great liaste along 
the Rydni and Katnrmal ridge to Almora. The extreme difficulty 
of tho oomifcry made it impossible for tho British force to advance 
by the SiyAlii Devi route, nor would there have been any chance of 
their reaching Almora after the abandonment of the position at 
•Kum])ur ill time to intercept the Gorkhalis. Lieiitenant-Colonol 
Gardner therefore decided upon proceeding by the road which 
tho enemy had taken and on which no obstacles now remained. 
Do imiiiodiatoly followed the retreating force, but was unable 
to march with equal rapidity, and reached E_)uiii only on the 
26th. Eight-hundred men wore left at Siydhi Devi, niid the 
rest of the detachment was recalled to head-quarters. On the 
27th, the force halted at Rydni in order to bring up the guns 

and baggage which had fallen behind, nnd 
Advance on Almora. n j* n • j -j. u j > 

on tho following day it marched to KatAr- 

mal, a temple dedicated to tho Sun on iho ridge immediately 
above liawalbagli and tho ICosi, and distant only about seven miles 
from Almora. A party of Gorkhalis which had been posted at 
ICatArmal retreated on our approach, and the enomy withdrawing 
to the left bank of the Kosi now concentrated his forces on the Si- 
toli ridge, above Hawalbdgh and about two miles from Almora. 
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Notiliug could have been more judicions than tlio mnjjnpr iu 
\vliich Lioiitemiut-Oolonel Gardner had curried on the whole of his 
operaliond. It must howcvor bo admitted 
AM fiom the people, success of tho Britigli was brought 

about more bj the weiikuoss of tho euoiny than by any skill and 
'coiirao-e of their own. There are no moons of discovorina; the 
amount of the force which the Gorklmlis were able to bring against 
U3 ill ICuniaonj but it is probable that the number of men nctimlly* 
opposed to us never exceeded 1,500, and of those not much more 
than half were true Gorklidlls. By the time that rjienlonant-Colo- 
nel Gardner was fairly established in the hills tho greater part of 
the natives of ICuinaoii in tlie sorvice of Nej)!!! had desorted, and 
this loss it was quite impossible to supply by new levies. The great¬ 
est source of weakness to tho Gorhhdli cause vvas tho luiiveriatil dis¬ 
affection of the people of the cotintry. Mothing could exceed tho 
hatred which tho tyranny and exactions of twenty-five years past 
bad created, and no sooner had the British forces ontered Iho hills 
than the inhabitants began to join our enmp and bring in supplies 
of provisions for tho troops. The same causes made it easy for ns 
to obtain information regarding eveiy movement of the enoiny and 
gave us every facility for obtaining a knowledge of the localities of 
this country—a knowledge which in mountain Marfaro sucli as this, 
and in tho absence of all trustworthy maps, was nlmost oasoniial to 
success. We thus possessed every advantage which an invading 
force could desire, and tho Qorkh&U chiefs appear to liavo boon 
devoid of tho ability and energy which might have helped them, us 
it bad helped others of their nation olsowhoro, to withstand tho 
adverse circunistaneeB under which they were placed. 

Harak Deb Joshi was one of the main iustrumonls by wbich 
the people of the country woro perauadod to join us. His influeuco 
was still great, and be gave the whole of it without reserve to 
support the plaus of the British Goverament. After tho abaudon- 
inoiit by the Gorkbklis of their position atKumpur and tho advance 
of the Bi'ifisli force to Kalfirraal, the natives of tho provinco who 
were employed in the Ctorlthdli service began to desert in grout 
numbers. Many of them returned to their homes, and moro than 
three hundred soldiers, including several sardfire of some iraportanco 
joined us and were incorporated iu our force before the, end of 
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Miircli. After these dosortioiis it is probable that Lho whole avail¬ 
able Ibrce of the Gorlchfilis far the dofenoe at Alniora did not amouii (; 
to one thoiisatid men. 

Whilst these ovoi^ta were passing in Central Kumaon Captain 
Captain Ilearfley's oper- Hcarsoy was invading Uio province on its 
eastern side, and his operations were at fiist. 
attonclerl with equal aucooss, fcbongb their termination was disastrous. 
He left PilibhU with n force midor his command consisting of about 
1,500 men early in February and arrived at Bilhari on the 13th, 
the same clay that LientenauIrColoael Gurilnor’s force occupied 
Oin'ikiya. Bflfiari was the first important mart below the luffs on 
the route from oastovn Kumaon to the plains just ns Chiilciya was 
the first important town below the hills on the route from wostorii 
Kiinmon by tho Kosi. At Billmri Captain floorsoy made a halt 
and distributed the proclamations and invitations that he had re¬ 
ceived from Harak Deb amongst tho inhabitants of Kfili XCiimnon, 
with tho result that in a few days over one- hundred Kumaonis en¬ 
tered zealously into the service of tho British Governiiieiit and in¬ 
formed Captain Hcarsoy that tlio gurrisoiis of the Timla forts wero 
inclined to quit those pfaces. At Barmdeo, tho river ICdli (eaves 
the mountains and enters the plain of llohilkhand. The route up 
the valley is circuitous and difficult, and tho easiest paths into Kfiti 
Kumaon strike northwards across tho range of hills that immediate¬ 
ly overhang tho plains, and which do not here roach any very 
great elevation. Tho small forts of Timla are situated oa this range 
at a height of 3|84i0 feet above tbo sea, and they commaiidod the 
route which Captain Heaiaey determined to follow.^ On the night 
of the 17tli February, as soon as ho was able to send on snflicieiit 
supplies on camels and ponies, he despatched a force of ii-regulars 
who, on tho 18bli, took possession of tho two small forts iind the 
pass called Kailaghfiii. Tho enemy retreated by Amklinralc towards 
Katolgarh and leaving a small garrison in Timla, tho irregiilnrs 
followed in pursuit, Tho next day, a second clctaohmout accompa¬ 
nied by 160 hill-men armed with inatohloeks and supplies sufficient 
for a week’s march arrived at Timla and puahitig on across the 
ridge descended into the valley of tho Ladliiya, where they joined 
the first detachment. The force now under tho oommand of Bahadur 
•• To Uca’bio IS. Gfinjiier, dated lOtli Pebeaorf, let and IStfi ifardi, ISIS, 
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Siiiph, SiibahdAr of the fourth company and an expon'onced 
partisan leader, consistod of some 500 iri'egiilurs with 200 
ICamaotti raatohlockmen, with whom ho crossed llie Kiuiadco ridge 
and reached Champ^wafc, the ancient capital of Kutnaou, on the 
2Sth February. Oaptfiin Hearsey attrihnles the succe^is of this 
expedition to tlio exertions of the Kiiinaoni levies. iCiilidhar, the 
Goi’khali Siibahd.arj made aomo shotv of reaistiineo at Barapipal 
near Biivnuli, wliero he had formed a stookarlo, but this was turned 
by Biiliddnr Singh on the 26th and the enemy flisd to Katolgnrli, 
leaving a few goats and alieap and their baggage boliind. Bahtidur 
Snigb followed closely, bnt the GorkbAli leader with 100 mon was 
able to occupy the foit before the levies came np and invested it, 
All the Kuiniioois in the Gorkhtili force joined our party and 
Captain Hearsey was thus enabled to leave 5U0 men at Bilbarl as a 
procautiouaiy measure to watch Hastidnl, who throateuod to oroaa 
the Siirda. 

It h.id been proposed that Captain Hearsey, after dostvoying the 
Defeat of Captaia Hoar- bridges, and posting dotaobraonts to watoh 
feey ui Khupatj. provent the passage of Gor- 

khali reinforcements from Doti, should march on Almoni and com* 
bine his operations with those of Lieutenaut-Culonol Gardner. It 
became, however, iaipossiblc to carry this plnu into effoefc, for 
information^ was received that the Gorkliiilis wore about to niiiko 
a Sserious attempt to relievo AUuora, and that pvapavatioi^a wore 
being made in the tioigUhoaving fcfcptileao pvovinoca of Dotv und 
Acbdm to send a force across the Kali under Hastidal, the bro¬ 
ther of Bam Sah and an officer of groat reputation. It wii.s iioces- 
eary, therefore, that all Captain Hearaey’s endeavours should bo 
directed lo prevent suooonr reaching Alinora. To oroute o diver¬ 
sion nud prevent if possible Hastidal from leaving l)oti, the sohemo 
which had been entertained and which has boon already noticed, of 
sending the ex-Rajii, PrUhipat Bah, into that province with a body 
of irregalar troops, wna revived® and a now levy of five hundred 
men under one Amdn Kb&a was ordered with tins inlenlion. Oa 
the 14th March, a strong party of Gorhhdlis attacked a dotaohmont 

* Cftptain Ileftiscy repoited his nirival at Clinmpiiwat on Ihc IJlIli March 
and deta\lrag tlia dl(flou\iica ibathofind to tneonmor pomlcd out i)mt iJuathlai 
could at auy time oio^a the Saidn and coinnience opornlioua lu Kumaou 
*lfrom Govei'Dinont, asrd Much, ISIS PrUhipat Sah wue oveuluftliy nou- 
aloiicd by one GovetnnieQt. To, dated ISlh AugUit, 1&16, ^ ^ 
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oF oiu* fol'co wliioh Captain Hcarsoy liad lf*ft at Rarmdeo, hut wevo 
repulsed at all points and wore uoinpeltod fo retreat across tliovivor 
with considomble lo<-s. Our party Buffered severol,^ in this action. 
Piithi[)at Ball, who witli his yoimwor brother Jncrjifc Sah Imrl joined 
tiiG force, was wouiidod and obliged to return to Piiibbit and Jiis 
nnclc was killed The levies were in the meuiitimo beiiio made 
wilh difficulty and, owing to the alweneo of Pritln|)(ifc Siili, the ex¬ 
pedition was at, lust oomitoriimuded, and this diversion was coiise- 
cpiontly never carried into effect. Xlio force under Oiipfcain Hcarsey 
was employed during iho inonlh of March in wntelung Lbo Kali, in 
tho hope of proventino tho passage of Ha.stidji.1, and in the unsuc- 
cessfcil siege of Kntofgnph, a foit, a few mtkH to the north-wc.st of 
Clianijiawat. On the 3lst March} Uastidal suoceedod in crossing 
the Kali at ICasin ghat about twenty miles oast of Olianiiuiwat. 
Captain Hearsoy, in his einleavours to watoh tho Kali and to ])re- 
vent the passage of the Uoiklm'is, had so broken up Ida foreo into 
separate detaohineiits, tliut it was impossil>lo for liim to ooneeiitivite 
iinincdiiitcly the means which ho had for resisting the progress t)f 
Hastidal. He marched, howovor, with what force ho could nmstr r, 
and was mot hy tho enemy near Khilpati, about five miles to the 
tiorth-east of Ohampiiwab. lIis man made hardly an altempt to 
withstand t))e attack of tlio (JorkbAlis, who-^o vicfcoi-y was iujinediato 
and complete, and Captain Hcarsoy was liimsolf wounded and 
taken prisoner. Tho remains of tho foico fled to iho plains, and 
thus ended the attack OD Kali Kninnon. Onjitain Hearsay attri¬ 
buted his disaster in soma measure to the treachery of the Pliartiyal 
))arty in Kali Kumaon,* and tlie MArae always declare that tho 
information and assistanoo which tho Phartiyiils gave to JIaatidal 
had an important effect in bringing about the defeat of tho British 
force. There is no doubt tliai tho PlmrtiyAl party wore suspicious 
of our intentions and jealous of the influeucc of Harak Dob Joahi, 
t]iG oliief of tlio o])po3ite faction ; but the real cause of Captain 
Hearsey’s defeat was the superior courage of tho Qoikhali soldiers, 
which no zonl for his success on the part of tho people of tho 
country could have enabled him to* withstand. It was before men¬ 
tioned that early iu February a force of five hmuireci men had 

* Letter trom Caplam Ileirsey to |Ion*We 15. Gardner, dated 14tli Juno, 
IBIS, mentioning Bhaiiii ^ulaUia, repidont of a vDIngo ueac Clmmpawni, ub 
their <*hieE. 
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been sent from Kasbipnr with ordm to enter the hilh from nn((iTn»' 
by }3hDmauri nml BMeh Tai. No active opomtioiis were however 
nuaerhiken ia this quarter, and the only resallB were the occupauoii 
of the patty fort of Baraldicn at the foot of iho in'lls, and lhat oi 
Chhalilifita Oai'lii oear Bhim Til on tho Ul Atn-il, iifloi h Inid beoii 
abandoued by tb& enemy. 

The dcfeivt of Captain Haarsoj was first announced on tho 6^th 

. Aiiril to the main body inidGi'Lioutenant' 

Gardnei'a levies tern- ‘ ‘ ^ , r ,1 

farced. C<donel Gardner by a feu-de-joie Iroin tho 

ramparts of the fort of Lahnamli at AlmorEi,* and on tho following? 

day Biun Shh wroto to the British corainiinilt-T that Captain Honrsoy 

was woinidod and a prisoner, but that he might rest assni od tlmt 

tbo prisoner would rocoivc every care and atlantion nfc llit^hamla of 

his captors. This uiifcoward rosalt of the espeditiou to Ghampdwat 

iniuht have been attended witli most sorioua conaeqiiuneos, for 

although the actvuvi uumbeia of the remforcomoul, bvonglit into 

Kiimaon from Doti probably did not oseoed a few lutiidrcd iiion, 

little depemleuee could have been placed on the mw levies iindof 

Lieuteiiaut-Colonel Gardner had they boon vigorously attackod 

by even a small body of Gtirkhalis, elated by siioress inid tinder tho 

command of au officef of acknowledged bravery and ontorpviy.o like 

Eastidal. Dufc fortunately for the piogress of the opointioiis so 

happily cominenoed, efficient succem waanij its svity, for Lord ILial- 

ings on receiving intclligenoe of the iinportnitt ndynmagos (hat had 

been gained by the force under Lionteiiaut-Colonol Gardner, por- 

coiviiig the iinmenSB iaflnenco whi h the cempleto occupation of 

Kumaon would have on the fiito of the campaign, deterniiuod to 

lose no time in sending a body of I'cgulai troops to oomjdote what 

had been so well begun. “Tho sfcnfo of operntioiis,'’ says® Prinaop, 

“ before Jaitbak, combined with the assnrauoe that tho tranquillity 

of Oejitral India would not bo di.stnrbed thia season, woio tho cir~ 

cumstancos that enabled tho Govomor-Goneral Lo dovoto tho troops 

of Lis regular army to this sorvico now 5 ibongh two montlis oarlipr 

'’On tbe 7tli Apill, Iilcntcniiiit-Coloncl Gnrtliacr received a report from 
LieiitcnniU and Adjiitaat Martioduld of ilic defrat; of Captnin lIcarf’ey'Q forco at 
ILliilpati on llieSiid April. ‘XIiib olflccr reported thiit IioIkhI only .I’lo uioii 
•ffUli him nmi tbid he intended toTelireoiiChainpawat, but the enmediiyliififorce 
vtia nMflekcd by lingtiiial and disfereed with (jrcat loao. h'loin Govornmont, 
dtv'cdai'tli Avril *rriiwicv, VoImthc I., I5o \&1, Govoniiiiert to lloiPblo 

K GiinUitr, eaied and Apnl, 1815, lieiaiiing the luelnicllons giim lo Colonel 
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liaJ not iloemod it safe to spare them.” Tho fovco assoniblcsrl to 
support Liontcnant-Colonel Gardner was composed of 2,025 men, 
consisting of the 1st Battalion, 4fch It.o<?imoiit Native Infantry, under 
Captain Faithful fTGl men): the 2nd Battalion, 5th Roiriinout Native 
Infantry, under Major Patton (764), and a dotachineut of the 15th 
Regiment Native Infantry then employed in Garhwal (500), with 
twelve guns,'and tho whole was placed on tho 23vd March uiulor tho 
comraancl of Oolonol Nicolls of Her Majesty's 14th Foot, Qiiartei- 
M.istcr-Gonoral of lier Majesty’s troops in India,® Burly in April 
Culonol Nioolia ontorod tho liilla, and folhjwing tho same route 
which had been taken by LTeatenanUGoloucI Gardner, ho joined 
fcho force at Katarraal on tho 8th April witliout meetiug any 
opjiositioii on tho way. 

Colonel Nicolls now assumed the command of tho whole of the 
Oolonol Nicolls com- invading force, both regular and irregular, 
tlio superintendence of the civil affairs of the 
province and tbo direelion of the diplomatic transactions with the 
GorkbAli authorilios remaining as before with Mr B. Gardner. Tho 
Gorkhillifl at Alniora had now been joined by Hn&tidal and tho force 
which ho had brought with him from Doti. But, notwitlistandiiig the 
arrival of Hastidal, the captiiro of Ahnora nnci the occupation of the 
province had now become a matter of certainty, fhr the means of the 
Gorkhnlis were utterly insufficient to contend against the largo force 
of rogidar troops which was now arrayed against them. Ihey were 
already reduced to great difficulties from scarcity of supplies at 
Ahnora, and the garrison, who had received no pay for n long time 
past, could only .supply themselves with food by plnnderiDg the 
adjacent villages, A great part of tho inhabitants of the town 
abandoned it and fled into more quiet pnits of the country. Sonia 
letter.s'’ from tho principal Gorkhftli ollicora at Ahnora. to Nopdl, 
which wore intorcepted in tho beginning of April, give us an idea 
of the dilHcwlbies to which the garrison was reduced. These simple 
and straightforward iettcra, free from all boasting and oriental 
o^nggoi'Rtioih nliciti'd from Loid Jdastinga an expression of well- 
merited respect for “their spirit of patriotic zeal and devo¬ 
tion,” 

I 'iVo I2-poun(lerB, bix G-poiinflciH, Iwo dj-lncli uiorlnrs oml iivn S-Incli mor- 
» iVftorwniilH S.r Jasper Nicolls ami (Rmuiinnder-in-Clilof in I^ilia. 

* ^ee Atipondix A aiid, from Gort, dated S6Ui April, ISlC. 
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TuuoUb aUem^jtautuejjociationliuil becu iiiatlo by tlio CIuiuHtin 

33aiii SAb, but bis proposals ci o oi' so va " uo 
Action at Ganaiiutli. ,i , i • i , . 

a iiaiui’o that it appenrcu that Jus only objouk 
was to gain tiinoj aiul tlioy ltd to do roaiiJt. That our oiDcers had 
correctly intuiproted tho iulontions of the enomy ivas aftonvards 
ftliowu,’ for fioai tho day that iutelligcnco was recoi\ccl by tliein of 
the despatch of Colonel Ificolla’ forco, lotlois were sent to J^opal 
asking for roinfovcenients, and on the 4th May^ eight eouijianica of 
GorJthali5(numburiug 633 men) were aetiinlly dospatcLecl fioiii ICuLh- 
ludadu towards Alinora and a promiao was given tluit otliors should 
soon follow. This tardy conipliaace w Ith tho v> qiiisitiuiis oi‘ tho (.joi- 
kiiali couim.aiulcrs m Kumaou was of lilLiu iiso^ for long bufuro the 
voinfoi'oenieuts had loaehed tho Kali, Alinora hatl lallon and tho CJor- 
kliiilH had rolirt'd ncpuss that river. Abaucbjhod almost b) tJioao to 
vvlioin he looked for support, Bam iSiih rSaw the necessity for making 
some movGineiit in Kumaon itself^ and early on tho morning of tho 
22nd April, np to which time no liirthcr mllituiy opoiutions Imd 
boon uiKlevfcaken on either side, Ha.sliilal marched wUli a blroii'^ 
detachment hoiu Ahnora in a norllierly direction. It has been 
generally supposed that Lho object of the Goiklnilia in this iiiovc- 
nienb was to turn tho loft of the Briiish position and to ondouvour 
by a sudden .attack bo recover the gionnd that had been h)at. It 


appears, however, from a letter wiittcn by Bam Bali and the other 
jirincipal Gorkhiiti officeis to Ainar Sitigb Tliapii nffcoi' thu fall of 
Almora, the sinoiwiLy of whu-h there is jio rmiBOU to doubt, that 
HasVidnl had no snoh bold intoiuions, niul that this iTu^vcmciit \va» 
undovtivken only with tho object ui keeping oi)on the Gorkliali 
cummimicattons with the northern parganaha of tho diatrint. Ilnviim- 
now lost thoir lioUl of the country between Almovji und tho jdaiim 
it was a muttei of importance to tho Nei-Ale^e Uovmiinont, ns well 
ns UI dietJorlduiii fm-eeaoperating in Kimmon, that their eimmumi- 
catuins to ifm north should not be disUivbed, for it was by this routo 
only tlmt tliny could correspond with tlicir dctadmusiUs in western 
Kiunaoii and Garhwal and with tho seat of war on tho light hank 
0/ the Ganges. But in tho desperate state of the Gmhhali idlhirs 
ut Alnmra the muvement ivns a very unwise one, and ahhongh it 
would undoubtedly have been iinpoEi.iblo foi the emniy umiLv juiy 
‘ To Mr. Gatdnep, dated l.ih Mny, isis. 
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cilciunstaiices to liuve delayed tho fall of Alniora miuli loiigo tlio 
result of this expedition greatly helped to accelciate that oveut. 
Hastidiil dii'Goced his maroh over the Kaimatiya range towards ' 
G.iiiaimtb, a mountain about fifteen miles north of Aliuora between 
tlie valleys of the Kosi and the Saiju, mti-udiog nppaicntly to hold a 
position tliore, by help of ^yhlub a coininuniuiition could bo maiu- 
laiiied round tlie loft of the British urniy posted at Hawalbdgb. 
The GorkiiiMis had boon anxious to keep this movement secret, bat 
the favourable disposition towards us of tlio people of tho country 
gave UH such facilitios for ubiaiuing information that all conoeal- 
niiiiU wiia impossible, an*l Colonel Nicolls was aware of wliab had 
occurred very soon after Haatidal had left Almora. Ho, at once, 
dospatchod a strong party of irregulars under (Japtaiu Butterfield 
to the western parganalis, to induce coufidonce and obtain supplies 
and to counteract tho manoeuvre of Hastidal. Major Patton was 
dfitacheil on the same ovening (23ii I Apiil) with seven companies 
of the 5th Native Infantry ainl five fl.iuk companies under Captain 
Leys, and a body of irrcgnljra altogetlior amouiUiug to nine hun¬ 
dred men with a siN-poundor and a mortar, and was soul up tho 
Kosi from Katdrmal to watch and if possible attack (ho force under 
Hastidal. Tho GorkliAlis roaohed Gnnaniith tho day after they 
left Almora, but before they could properly establish Lhomselvea 
there tlioy were altacked by tho British. The fii'st part of the 
ascent to Ganandtli is steeji, but the upper parts of the moiiutaiii 
slope down gently in broad grassy lawus, with more level ground 
than we commonly find on the rugged ridges of the Hiindlaya. A 
little to the south of tho temple of Quuaiiilth, in one of the beautiful 
turfy glades among the pine-groves, the Gorkhdli aud tho British 
forces met on the evening of the 23pd April. The contest was a short 
one llastulal was killed by a miiHUot bull in the temple and his fall 
uas the signal fur ilu‘ flight of the Gorkhalis. Our loss in ibis brilliant 
ac'iion u as only^ two sepoys killed and Hn&igii Blair and twonty- 
flvo sepoys wounded.‘ The enemy' lost both Hastidal and Jairoklm 
SaidAr and tliirfy-two sepoys killed, whilst the number of tho 
wounded is unknown, for many of them perished on tlioir way 
back to Almora aud many otheis dispersed ami never renched that 
place. The British, leaving a small detaoliiueut at Gaaaiidih, 

I To a in C., S4lJ» Ai ril, 1870. 
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retuvnecl tlio next dcay {o ICatarnial. “In Hastulal Cl)aun!i’n," writes 
Mr. J. B. Fraser, “ the enemy lost a most valuable ncti\’G ami ontor- 
prising officer and a iiiau whoso charaolor was particularly iiiniablo. 
He was uncle to the reigning prinoe of Ne})ttl and his talents ami 
virtues were worthy of liis high descent. With tlio sentiments 
which A bravo man evor entertains for a noble and worthy onmny, 
Colonel Nicolls, in his official despatch, paid a most linndsomo ami 
feeling tribute to his moinory.” 

Colonel Nicolls seometl dotei’ininod to lo.so no fimo [in follow¬ 
ing up lu3 success, whioh the death of Unstidal rondorod a very 
impoitaut one, and on the 25th April ho put his troops in molion 
to attack AJmorn. The main body of the Gorklidlis, under tho 

.. . ., command of Angat Sirddr, was stationed a 

Attack on Almora, • . i i 

httio aboro tho villogo of PdiKkikliola on 

the lidge called Siloli, about two miles west of Almora betwenn 

tho town, and tho Kosi; a detnohinent under CLfiimi Blmudrtri 

was posted on the Kalnmtiya hill to protect tho riglit flank of 

the position ; and the remainder of thoir force was statioiicid at 

Almora uuder tho coimuand of Iho Oliamilra Bant Sail hioifiolf. 

At ono P. IT. on the 25tli Api’il Colonel Nicolls moved widi 

the gi eater part of bis force against tho Sitoli possition, whero tlio 

GorkUdlis bad thiwii up breast-works and sloekados. Colonel 

INicolls had intoudod to establish a battery within range of tho first 

stockade and had taken up ground for tlio purpose, but scoiiig his 

men confident and ready for tho attack,ho ordered LhQiw<rtirsb 

stockades to be taken by assault, whidi wos well carried out by 

Captain Faithful and tlio first battalion of the 4th Nalivo Infiintjy. 

Tho irregular iuffintry uudor Liontonant-Colonoi Gtardner tlum 

advauflad by a parallel vidgo and divorging noar tho summit easily 

po-^SGsaed tbemselvea of the tbreo remaining broast-works ou t,ho 

SitoU ridge 111 the meauUrao,fiay men of tlio 4th Kogimont oeon- 

pied a small breast-work on tho loft and tho oiitire ro.nment ovon t 

ually haUed on the ridgo itself, whilst Captain Loya witi, the flank 

battalion pursued the retreating enemy. Finding live difinront 

roads, tho British advaneod along eavli until they pesse.sscd the 

stockade leading to if almatiya and thus cut off all cmnnnmications of 

the enemy in that quarter. The (Jorkhalis fought with thoir usual 

determination and courage, but they were driven from every point 
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and compelled to retreat into the tovirn of Almorn, followed closely 
by tlio British force. Oolonol Nicolls oatublislied his head-quarters 
for the night at Poklisirkhdli about linif a mil© north of the fort of 
Almorn, nnd the troops were encamped close to the town, and on 
the hill called Hariduiigari above Pokbarkhiili. About 11 PH. in 
the same night, the enetny made a vigororis attempt to recover the 
groiiucl he had lost. The detacbmeut posted on ICalmatiya^ under 
the command of Ohdiiiu Bliandaii descended from the vidgo and 
attacked the British position on the north, while at the same time 
the garrison of Lalmandi bearing the noise of musketry made a 
sortie from Almora on tlio opposite side. The attack on the north 
was at first successful. The Gorkliaiia carried onr most northern 
post, though stockaded and held by Lieutenant Costly and a detach¬ 
ment of the 4tli Native Infantry. One hundred inen of the flank 
battalion of the same regiment under the command of Liciuteiiants 
Brown and Winfield were instantly despatched to the assistance of 
the party, and Lioutenant-Colonel Gardner, who happened to be 
with Colonel Nicolls at the time, led in person a company of his 
irregulars to the spot. By the promptness and gallantry of the 
Hupi'orts the position wa,s recovered, and though the Gorkhfilis again 
charged our troops two or three times, they were always repulsed. 
The less on both sides during this conflict was very consideiable, for 
the enemy came on with great determination and was only defeated 
after a hard stnigglo. During this time the sortie from the Almora 
side took place and a violent attack whs made upon our most 
advanced position in that quarter. The enemy came up to tho 
vory wall of the utockado, which they attempted to cross, though 
it was nearly six feothigh •, the ouo or two who succeoded, however, 
foil dead within. These assaults and skirmishes contiuuecl during tho 
whole night, occasioning great loss on both sides and on the British 
side the death of a promising young officer, Lieutenant Taply, 

Natives of Kujnaoii who were present at the time declare how¬ 
ever, aud very probably with truth, that a 
/Imorti talfen. -t ii ± r ^ .i 

considerable part of our Joss on the occasion 

was caused by the fire of our own men, in the confuaiou which wna 
caused by tho first snccessful attack of the Gorkhhiis. Our loss in 
killed and wounded on the 25th amounted altogether to two hundred 
I Gomoiouly called by tlio Earopeaa conimunity of Almora, Kaliicfttli. 
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nncl eleven men.^ The next morning, the advance I poal. was pnaliotl 
forward to within seventy yards of tho fort of Almora and iho mortar 
batteries which had been placed in position during tho ni^Iit shelled 
the enceinte wiLli such good effect that numbers of the parrison c-mUl 
be seen leaving the fort by a wicket on its eastern side. The advanced 
))oat considered too easily that tho fort bud been ovacuaLod ami en¬ 
deavoured to enter by the same door, but were met by the garrison, 
who obliged them to retreat. Tho artillery fire was continued utitil 
about 9 A SI., when tbe Cliauntra sent a letter under a fijig of truoo, 
supported by a letter from Captain Hearsay, requesting a suspension 
of hostilities and offering to treat for the ovaouation of the province 
on tlio basis of the terms offered to the Chauntra several wooka 
ptevioualy by lilr. Gardner, Lieutenaut-Oolonol Gardner was depu¬ 
ted to hold a porsonal conFercnco with Bam Snb, and on the follow¬ 
ing clay the iiegociation was brought to a close by tho eonoliision 
of a convention iiiiilor wbicb llio Gorklmlis agreed to ovnctiato the 
province ami all its fortified places. It was stipulated that they 
should bo allowed to retire across tho Kiili with tlieir guns, anus, 
military stores, and private property, tho British providing them 
with the necessary supplies and oaniage. 


Tho convention for tho evacuation and surrender of Knniaon 
was signed at Almora on tlio 27th April, 1815 by tlio Ilon’blo 
E. Gardner, Bam Sdh, Ohdmu Bhandnri and Jasinadiui Tlidjia, and 
ns a pledge for tlie duo fulfilment of tho conditions, the fort of 
Ldlmandi, eiectod on the site now occupied by fort Moira, was, tho 
same day, surrendered to the British under a royal salute and 
Captain Hcavsey was velea'vod. The ofTieora in command of the 
several GorkliilU detachments in Kuinaon and Qarhwnl who wore 
under the authority of Bara Sah wore ordered to givo np their 
po.stg. On the 25th April, Bara Sah and hi.s Snrddrs paid a oom- 
plimcntary visit to Mr. Gardner and Colonel Nicolls and woro 
received in Colonel l^jcolls’ tent under a saJuto of nineteen guns. 
The visit was returned the next day and the same evening Jasmmlan 
Thapa, on the part of Bam Sail, came wUli an open loiter requesting 


• On thU point exftet informntion is not oblaliinbic ns tlie wliolo oP tl,n 
imlltary correBpondence and records of tho porioil belonglne to tlie station etnl? 
ortlco at Almora were about tea years ago burned as wnato imnci-n fiilo wlilol. 
la gradually overlalting all tho locorUs in the (•oiiiitiy that (iro at all w n 

presovTatioD. See further Fraser’s Jom-nBi, p and rniiaop-s TraiiBaotums, I 
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that it might be forwardod to Amar Singh Thdpa, Ranjor Singh' 
and the other Savchivs at Jaitliak and Nahau, against' wbojn General' 
Ochlerlony was then acting, informing thorn of the ovenb tliat 
had taken place in ICumann and advising thorn to endeavour to. 
obtain for themsoivos similar conditions and to withdr'aw their 
forces from tiie western bills to the cast of the Kali, The lutter^ 
was signed hy Bam S/lh and the other Goi-khaii loadci's at Alrnom- 
and is so interesting ns containing the Gorkhali account of tlio wat 
that I give it Jici’e in full:— 

Qu tho S2nd an actioa was fought ou Ganoiidth kil Oaudd. llnatidnl and 
Jah'olclia ICfizi with nine eopo^A woro kiUcil j otliors were womii]ed. The cnojnj' 
lost n captain anil some men. Tho encii^’o forco was nt Katarmnl with de- 
iacImicntB nt SiCihi Ueri and Dhamna ; 2,600 men were in a stockade on the 
rathpur hill anil onr cunnnuiiicaliouB with Bfigeawar were thi'enteued So I aent 
U17 biothci Ilnatidal to Ganandth. Bjr hia deatii and that of Jairolcha tlio enemy 
ncijuiicd con/ideiiec, but I dispoged of the troops to the best nrlvantage. On 
Tuesday tlio 2Gtli the enemy, conaisting of tho iSuvopeana In front followed by 
the babtaUona, the moitaro on eight olephnnta, advanced in Biieccssiun to tlic 
assault of SitoU. Intiniatiun wan aent mo by Captain Angat. So I sent the 
Bhasrilui Baklis’ company, with tho cxceplion of n amglo f>alti foi uiy own pro., 
toction, to Ilia support I was nnable to send mure without weakening l{angclu'a 
post at Ldlmiiiidi and Cham I.ckli Onr mon were unable tc withstand their 
voMoya of 1,000 miiekctry and wero obliged to abandon thoir defences. Nnr Sdh 
Chaimtra wiilia aupply of ammnnitiou proceeded in another dhection and exerted 
hiniBolf to the utmost; but for one muaketof niiuo twenty of thelra I'liiiiGdalloWCi's 
of bullota upon us: it was impoasible to wlthatond their fire 

Tho enemy pursued us into the town. I then (Ictcroiiiicd to dofciid tho f irts 
of Mloiandi and Nandft Devf. lu the meantime tho olticecs and Captain Angat 
in a litter arrived by the lower road. I ordered a charge of 30 men sword in hand, 
but the enemy took post In tho temple of Dip Chaud »ucl kept up nii inccasnnt 
lli'C of aliells upon tho foit, I ordered Bhonditri Kdzi to collect -the foroo on 
Kalinatiya aud make an attack at night ou the hill above hiatal Devi called 
llaridCuigavi; in tliia affair tho enemy had a lieutenant and 98 ineti Itilled and wo 
gained thepoeltion, though with the iossof Snbahdat Zahar Adliikdri audMastrilm 
Th/ipn. About SO minutes after, R battalion nndor lieulenaut-CoIonel Gardner 
i.ncl other Diirnpoaiin arrived and renewed the action and Shdlr EanaOr Karkl 
•with jamadara, find 45 gallant gentlemen, were killed and aoarcely auy escaped 
iin'wouiulcd on cither side, Colonel Gardner and Colonel Nicolla’ bvoLhor wore 
wounded. I ordoied roinforooraonta to advance under Jasinadna Thiipa, but 
Boino of flic men ran away and othera ahowed aymptoms of following, so the re* 
inforcenicnb did not advance. The Oring continued all night. In tho morning 
the remains of the Blmndiiri’a foice retired to Sliitoli and tlio eucniy rotumod 

‘ It waa forwarded to General Ochlerlony, who communicated its contenta 
to thoCiorklifillleader at Malaun,. Qo'vommentto Oohtorlouy, dated 12thMny, 
ist5. 
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towards the fort, tecommoucing n brisk Are from fciiO ii'enolioH wlilcli wa'^ innin- 
tainevl Jot bIx kowre on both sides, bub with bho addition of stones on ours. Tho 

mortars never censcil fli lug an instant mght end day, ami men anil women ami 

atkitoals were exposed to the Arc. Captain Bearscy advised na to carry o/V tiro 
mngflzine nnd ofFcctfl of the Baja. I replied Hint if anything could bo saved ic 
would bo well, aiidl loqiicstcd him to apply -for a ccBsivtiun of hOBtiliticB. In 
the meantime, I sent to Ghnmu BhniicUri, and wo four had a consult itioii on tho 
Btnte of nffairB. IVo conBidctcd that wc had n laigo stock ol nniniiiiiitioii here, 
but the Boldicra of the levies were altogether iiHoleBa, mid wlicn tlioso yon havcj 
clicrislied betray yon in the aoagon of diatress, wlint is to lo done? The genuino 
Oorkluills alone proved tlicmsclvea of service, and the Darudav-s (chiefs) only were 
to be depended on. On this I reflected that wo ought not to iiii/Tei' tho power and 
wealth of onr master to be rcdoceil or dispersed, and doT'iuiinc'd ou Bending to 
Mr. Gardner ami liaving n confeicnce On luqiiiry of Mr Gardner what wei u tho 
caiicea of the ptcieiifc quarrel, he replied that the murder of iho TiiliBild.ir in 
Butvvnl had given deep ofFcnco to the Govtinoi-Gcncial, on which nocoutiL Jio had 
made immense prcparatione Atpic^enfeltContieipBtGd no beneHt from a lecouci. 
liation witli ns, but if onr diilercnccs can be odpistcJ (ni certain coiuiitioiis, it in 
well. ' Reliru beyond the Kali raid write to your Ooverunicnt to reqncHt Unit an 
aecrediteJ agent may be sent with full powoia to tho Uovenioi'-Ciciicrai,’ i litivo 
accordingly written and matters arenowin train of adjnabnieul and now frlundiy 
intercourse is establlBhcd between tlio ItngliBh and Gorklinliq Do you thoicfoio 
retire from the west with your nruiy. IVo nro going to the caBtern side of iJio 

Kali, and yon ought to put an end to the war and conclude tcniifl of peace with 

General Ochterlony. Bring yoitr army and militniy Htoi es wltliyuii. Wo will 
then in conjunction nddresg our Govcriinieul, lecommonding tliat a vakil bo 
scot to tlio GovemoV'Gciicrnl to aottlo the biiuiiicss." 

A. pi'oclaimtioii was liow issued by Mr. Gurdnov doclfiiiug llmt, tlio 
provmco of Kumaon was attnclietl to the DxiLi.sh Pruvincus cuU- 
Mr. Gardner has civil iug on the principal people of tlio coniitry 
to repair to Almora, and inviting iliu inha¬ 
bitants to return to their Iioiugh and to fchoir ordinary occupa- 
tions.i Ou the -SOth April the Gorhlmlia coumrencod tlioir luarcli 
and on the l-Uli May they crossed tho ICMi at JhiahghAt into 

Dotij according to the terms of tliQ agreomeut that had boon en¬ 
tered mto. No opposition was offered by any of tho Qorkhali 
detacliments lu other parts of the province .* they were all included 
in the convention ontered into by Bam Si'ih, and most of them 
followed him into Boti. The two piincipal posts which tlio Qor- 
kbalis had possessed in western Kumaon wero the forts of WaithiU 
na, m Pah, on tho loft bank of tho Rfimganga; and Lohba twelve 
miles fuither uoitb, a little within the border of Garhwal. lu 
‘ Fu>m Government, dated 8ril May, isis. 
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eacli of those forts thsro were about one hundrod and fifty men. 
Naitlistna was evacuated after the fall of Almora before any special 
demand had been made for its surreiulGr. Lohba iras reduced by 
the people of the country, who had been supplied with ammuni¬ 
tion by Mr. Gardner. They succeeded in cutting off the water of 
the garrison, and compelled it to evacuate the fort on the 22ud of 
April, four day.s before the fall of Almora. The Gorlchfilis attribu¬ 
ted the insurrection of the districts near Lohba to the influonco 
of Harak Deb Josbi. Tins was the only quarter wheie the inhabi¬ 
tants took any very active means to expel the Gorkliillis, although 
they wevo everywhere moat anxious for the success of the British 
enterprise. No re.sistance was offered by anj' of the Gorkhsili detach¬ 
ments in Gai'hwfil, and the whole of that district fell into ourheands 
without the slightest opposition after the fall of Almora. A force 
marched to Srinagar from the west, after the .settlement of affairs 
in that quarter, but nothing occurred which called for any military 
operations or which demands any more particular notice here. 
The Hon’blc E, Gardner was directed by the Goveinor-Geuecal to 
assume the office and title of Commissioner for tlio affairs of 
Kuinaoii and Agent to the Governor-GGneral on the 3rd of May, 
1815, and Mr. G W. Traill was appointed his assistant on the Sth 
July. Colonel NicoUs with a force, accompanied by Mr. Gaidner, 
proceeded to Ohampilwat immediately after Bam Siili commenced 
his marcl), and in that place Mr. Gardner turned his attention to 
civil affairs. The treaty by which Kurnaon was ceded to the Bri¬ 
tish was not, however, concluded till the 2nd December, 1815, and 
was not latified until tho 4th March, 1816. 

Durino- the interval between the fall of Almora and the 
ratification of the treaty with Nop6,l the 
IcacG with Ncpnl. Kail river formed the eastern boundary. In 

the meantime Mr. Gardner was instructed to inquire whether the 
acceptance of this boundary in any future negotiations with 
Kathmiindii would secure tho trade with Tibet by the passes across 
the Himdlaya from any interference of the Gorklmlis, and should 
it appear that any frontier beyond tho Siirda in the part wliere it 
approaches the snowy range should be required for this purpose, 
tho extent of it should bo defined, so that its cession might be 
provided for. Similarly he was to ascortain'what extension to the 
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■westwcircl would Le advi^ftble with a view to tho tranquillity of Uio 
new province, bo that on the re-establishiiient of any of ibo formci’ 
Eajas, provision might be made for that puvposo, Opportunity 
was also taken of the presence of Bam Sail in Dofci to ascertain 
the views of the Ncpfileso Darbar with regard to peace. As has 
been shown already, be belonged to the peaco party, wbicli was 
opposed to the war party, headed by tho Tlifipas, but liad not 
joined in tho invitation given by the ruler of tlepdl to Giii’ii Gujinj 
Misr to proceed to Kathmandu with a view of opening a negoti¬ 
ation for peace with tho British authorities, Mr, Gardner wixa 
informed that should the Hcpiilcs© Government choose Bn\n Sfvh 
as their agent to conduct these negotiations, Lord Hasting,s would 
intrust to him the delicate task of representing tlio British, Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Gardner had accompanied the Gorkhalis on their inarch 
into Doti as far as Jhiil ghat, and he confirmed tho account of tho 
disposition of Bara Sfdi and the anxiety felt by liini that ho sihould 
be the means of communication between tho court of Ncpdl nnd 
the British. Bam Sah urged that if the negotiations foil into thn 
hands of the Khasiyns, as the Thnpas woi*o tormod, not only could 
there be no real peace, but tliat death or cxilo awaited liim nnd all 
others who belonged to tho party of tho Kajad The correspond¬ 
ence shows that the British were inclined to afford to Bam )Sah 


nnd the party he represented all thcsiippoit Ihey could derivo 
from a hnnwlp.dge of the favourable dispo,s\tion of otiv Oovommout 
towaids them, and that should it bo necessary for them to occupy 
Doti for themselves, they might rely on oni' assistaiico nnd 
co-operation. The especlioncy of limiting our direct sujipnrt, in 
tho first instance to the assurance of our entire sympathy ivitli 
the paity^ wag baaed on the belief that any olbcr mode of londer- 
ing that support would be ineonsisteut with general principles of 
policy and could not conduce to the attainment of the particular 
object in view. A public declaration to tho Gorlclnili Government 


of our dc.sii '0 to negotiate with Bara Sdh, to the exclusion of any 
otlinr agent, would naturally excite suspicion of a sooreb uudor- 
Btanding with him founded on his presumed readiness to niako 
greater sacrifices of the interests of his Government in order to 
conciliate our good will than any other imlividnal or party. A very 

JaJ f'I'i”* 'l«ted «th 

Jttue, 18 j 6 , aftei r personnt interviow wuli Bum Sah on ilicso mnttors 
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powerful And plausible banclle would thus have been given to bis 
'enemies for preventing him getting the negotiations into bis hands, 
and should they suceeecb we should not only linve unnecessarily 
excited tlicir opposition and ill-will but have made Bam Snli’s 
position extremely dangerous. Tbe knowledge obtained by Bam 
SAh of our real disposition would enable him and his adliorentg 
to take advantage of the circumstance in disposing the Baja to 
emancipate himself from the Tbuiws, who hy their violent measures 
had brought on the war, and to seek tbe aid of bis own near 
relatives, whose pacific counsels would have averted the war and 
might yet savo his Government from ruin. 

As to the occupation of Doti by Bam Sab tho British bad no 
hesitation in offering iheii’a-ssistanoe. So long as hostilities con¬ 
tinued between tbe two states, it was right to use every effort to 
reduce the means and circumsoribe the territories of the Goikhfilis 
and to support a icbcUion in Doti was peifectly consistent with the 
acknowledged principles of public honoi and tlio practice of belli¬ 
gerent states. But it was distinctly stated that it was for Bam 
Siib himself to consider whether, by taking this step, be promoted 
his own security and increased his chance of recovering bis ascen¬ 
dancy in NepAI. So far as British interests were coucerued, the 
presence of an independent state on our eastern frontier ruled by 
a chief well di.sposed towards us and necessarily relying upon ua for 
support would Imvo been eminently advantageous. Accordingly 
Mr. Gardner was instructed to convey to Bam SAh tho assurance 
that it would afford the greatest gratification to the British if he 
were empowered by tbe Eiuja to conclude terms of peace, and that 
in the event of hia finding it necessary to break with tho Barhar 
to secure himself from persons seeking his destruction or to oppose 
the usurping faction who were ruining the states for their own 
fiollish purposes, ho might rely on the aid of the British Govern¬ 
ment, who would guarantee to him and to hia family the indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty of Doti and any other territory which he might 
acquire, and promise was given that provision should ho mado for 
this purpose in any treaty entered into with Nepli). At the same 
time it was to he clearly understood that the views of Bam S(ih 
should primarily be directed towards concluding a peace, and that 
when pledging our aasistanco towards maintaining him in Doti, 
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it was not to "be clone so as to tempt him, by the opporLnnity of ac!- 

an inrlepemleut sovereignty, into coiuUici contvnvy to his 

dvity to his prince ancl conntry. His scizui'O of Doti wonkl doubt¬ 
less cause a continuance of the war which, whilst ruinous to JSTcpIil, 
would also provo iiicouvenicn.t to Britisli interests, The offer of 
assistance in conquering Doti was thcroforo made in such a way 
as to render it less preferable than .aid in resisting Iho niaoliina- 
tioiis of the Tlmp.a party and restoring the influence of llio R.aja by 
promoting peace, but was slill held out .as an ultimate rcsourccr 
flhoulcl occasion arise. 


Gajfiij Misr, the guru of the Into Baja Ban Bahudiii' Sab, 
M’jis at this time at Benares mid was invited by tlio reigning 
Baja and Blflm Sen Tlnipa to NcimiI. During i!ie time of hi» 
influGUco lie was always favourable to tUe 
Gnjrnj Miar. British connection and was oiiiployoil iu 

the nogotiatioDS conducted both by Major-Goiioiul Kirkpatrick 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Knox and had always profoHHcd lii.s do, sire 
and ability to conclude terras of pcaco and accomplish the suli- 
version or at least the limitation of the power of the Tliiipas. 
"With those designsbo proeoeded to Kathmandu, after being apjn’ibod 
generally of the terras on which peace would bo guuitod. As Ihero 
was reason to think that the views of this person and those of 
Bam S(ih wero, in the main, tho samo, it was suggested to tho 
latter that it ivonld be well if they could imito their interests for 
the piomotion of their mutual advantage. 

On the 15th May, 1836, Amar Singh TlmpasniTonderod to Gcj- 
Gpcratlona to tie west Ochtorlony, and I Blmll now coniplcfco 

of tlic Jumua. (.jjQ account of tho campaign in llio- 

western hills. In Bahar and Gorakhpur nothing now was atloinpL- 
ed, and it is Iherofore only necessary to refer to tho operations 
before Jaithak and Nahan. After the unsiiccesafid altaoTc oa 
Jaithak of the 27th December, Qoneial Martindoll, notwitiistand- 


ing the immense numerical superiority of his force, made no fur¬ 
ther attempts worth recounting to dislodge the enoiny. Musorablo 
vacillation and utter want of all enterprise or jiulgincnt con.stitute 
the history of the siege of tr.'iilbak. At the end of March it was 


determined to blockade tho place, but it held out until its fall was 
brought about by the successful operations of General Ochtorlony, 
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of which some account mast now be given. It has already been 
stated that Ainar Singh bad been compelled towards the end of 
January to establish himsolf in tlio fortified position of Malaun, 
and to concentrate thovo tlio greater part of liis forces, But, not¬ 
withstanding the indefatigable exertions of General Ochterlony 
and liis officers, it was not until the middle of April that after all 
the detached forts had been reduced, in which Amar Singh had 
loft small garrisons, the final preparations could be made for the 
attack on Malaun itself. On the 15lb April General Ocliterlony 
ordcied an attack to be made on Dcotbal, a high point within the 
enemy’s pusiUou, After a desperate struggle, which was renewed 
on the following clay, Dcothal remained in the possession of the 
British. We lost in these operations seven officers and three 
hundred and forty-seven men killed and wounded. The loss of 
the Gorkhiilis on the second day alone was said to have exceeded 
five hundred men, and among them v/biB Bhakti ThApa, one of 
their most distinguished officers. A road by which heavy guns 
could bo transported to Deothal was now constructed, and batteries 
were raised against Malaun itself. 

But it had now become evident to all that the Gorkbdlis must 
very soon cease to offer any further resistance to the progress of 
the British arms. The occupation of ICuinaoii had cut off all 
liops of relief aud had made retreat impossible, even if tho 
vigilance and the superior forces of Greueral Ochterlony could have 
been evaded, and most of the GorkhdU SardArs were desirous of 
making terms before it was too late. But Amar Singli refused to 
listen to any proposals of accommodation. There was little sub¬ 
ordination of rank in the Gorkhali army and most of the superior 
officers abandoned Malaun with their men, leaving Amar Singh to 
the fate which ho seemed determined to suffer. At last, when he 
had only two hundred men remaining, he agreed to tlie terms that 
had been offered by tho British General, and on the 16tli of May, 
he signed a convention agreeing to deliver np the forts of Malaun 
and Jaithalc and tho whole country between Kuinaon and the 
Satlaj. The Gorkhali troops were peimitted to march through tho 
plains to the east of the KMi, rotainiug their private property, but 
without arms. An exception to this last stipulation was made m 
favor of the small force under Amar, Singh's personal command. 
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^vho, '‘in consideration,” to'uae the words of tUe convention,-' ‘'of 
the high rank and character of RSzi Amar Singh Thtipa, nncl of 
the skill, bravery and fidelity with wliich be lias defcndod tho 
country committed to his charge” were permitted to march out 
with their aims and acaoutiements, their eolonra, aiultwo guns. 
A similar favour was granted to two hiindren men unclor liaiijor 
Singh, the bravo defender of JaUhak. “Thua/' writes Priusep, 
“the campaign, wluek in January promised nothiug but disaster, 
fiuiahcd in May by leaving in the possession of the Britisli tho 
whole tract of hills from the Ghiigra to the Sabtaj,” 

"We shall now briefly sketch the progress of the nogotiatioiig 
which ultimately led to peace with Nepiil, 
Negotiiuion for peace. perhaps no bettor example could be 

had of the iutricato nature of diplomatic eominuiiicatioTis in the 
East than tho volumes of correspondence on thi<5 subject disclose. 
In Older to prepare Mr. Gardner for the possibility of his being 
intrusted with powers to negotiate a pence through Bam Sfih, 
a draft treaty was transmitted to him with the instructions of 
Goveniment, which were, briefly, the renunciation of all the points 
in dispute between the two Goyernments antecedent to the war, 
the cession of tenitory as an indemnification for the expouaos of 
the war and security for all pei*sons who aided tho Bi itisli during 
tlie hostilities.2 Veiy shortly afterwards^ information of tho 

arrival of Gajraj Misr in Colonel Bradshaw’s camp with power to 
conclude a treaty on behalf of the Nepaleso Govornmout was 
received, and Mr. Gardner was informed that, however much it was 
desirous that tlio negotiations should be concluded through Bam 
Sail, it would not be wise for tho British Government to refuse to 
receive an accredited agent apparently authoriiied to treat with it 
after so frequently expressing its willingne.ss bo come to an. under¬ 
standing. If, therefore, QftjrA.] Misr'a powers and instructiouB 
were such as to enable him to make the cessions of territoiy which 
the British were entitled and resolved to demand, Lieutcimnt- 

1 BnsGd on in'ilnicffODs ccuiTeycrl to General Ochterlony. clntod 19 th May, 181C. 
* To Mr Gnrdnor, datcil SCth May, 1816. ®/Ah/., 6th Juno, and icply, 

dated i7th Jnae.* Bradshaw to GoTormneufe, dated 28th Jlay, 1816. GaJrAj Misr, 
however, brought no propositiona whatorcr from tho Government of Nepal, 
which loft the teruiB of peace entirely to the generosity of the BrillBh Govern* 
mont They relied still, it would Bccm, on the hope excited by past forbctirnuco 
and appeared not to see thoneceaslty for tho sacxlflce of territory which their 
Tioleace bad pioTokcd the British to ozoot. 
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Colonel Bra'lslmw was authorised t.o treat witls him. At the same 
time means wore taken to insure the safety of Bam SAli and the 
security of Iiis interests, and it was still determined to support 
him in tlie imlepondonfc possession of Doti, if lie should so resolve 
undor tlie disappointment of his other views. His decision on this 
point, too, admitted of no delay.since if peace wero once signed, the 
British could not give open or secret aid to the attempts of any 
subject of the Nepal State against the interests of that State, and 
the approach of Amar Singh and the troops fiom the westward 
would ftl.><o pjxiclndo any attempt on Doti after Ihcir arrival. No 
choice, thcreforo, remained to Bam Sail between an immediate 
declaration of his independence accompanied by the necessary 
tncasnvQS for securing it and a determination to preserve his alle¬ 
giance to whatever party ruled in. Nepal and await the course of 
events, Antlioiity was gis’eii to move a British force into Doti to 
support Bam Sail and Ms. Gardner was instructed ‘'not to urge 
him to the adoption of either measure, hut leave him to his free 
choice, assuring him that, whatever it may be, the British Govern¬ 
ment would continue to legavd him as its friend and well-wisher." 

Lieutencnt-Colonel Paris Bradshaw was also directed to ap¬ 
prise Gajiiij Miar fully of the intentiona of the British Government, 
that, amongst other stipnlationa, it insisted on the Nopdt Davbdv 
TiiRtruciioiiB to Colo- giving up all claims lo the coimiry west of 
ncl llrndfilmw. thoKali,fuitlier,that fcheBritisliGovernment 

haviiiff authorised its agents in the course of tlie war to enter into 
engngements with certain chiefs and ti'ibes subjects of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Nepal, the Raja of NepUl should recognise and respect 
any treaiie.s and engagements which might have been formed 
previous to the conclusion of the treaty and the Raja should 
engage to make any further ce.ssion of teriitory as might be 
necessary to eimUie tho British Governinont to fulfil any engage¬ 
ment Avhich its agents niiglit havo coutrncted.^ This stipulation, 
though inconvenient and likely to give rise to the apprebeusion 
that a complinuco with it would hind tlio Raja to ruinous and 
unknown concessions, was necessary to provide for the possible 

> Other stipnlation<) uot bo cloRcl; conucctcd with Kiiumon. nllnira wero ILic 
OoBBioa of tlie Tauti along the whole hue of frontier, the cession of certain lands 
to Che Sikkim iinjn, wiiu Lad Afitcil us,niid fibi recc|iCwii of aJiciitdcntaad escort at 
Katlnujinclu itself. 
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©Tent of Bom Siih'a wishing to establish himself in Doti. At tha' 
same time it was agreed that a list of the chiefs and trilnss 
referred to should bo furnished before the treaty was presented 
for ratification. 

In tho meantime Bam Sfth declared it possible tliat Bhiin 
StnieEiG iiQtwecQ put- Sen, who then held the priimipal placo 
tiG8 in Ncpil. amongst the advisers of tlic Eaja of Nepfil, 

would euler into his views and unite with liiin against the oxtremo 
party led by Amar Singh, and in furtherance of a project for 
this purpose communicated,*• by his brother Rudrliir Stih, with 
Gajrnj Misr. The Btifeish Government approved of tliis union, 
bub declined to tako any active part in the political struggle 
between the parties, merely aliening its sympathies to bo known. 
It also expressed ag^in its willingness to treat with any duly 
accredited agent on the only basis that could be adinittodj that 
it should be in a position to fulfil to the letter its promises to Bain 
Sdh and his brother if, by being driven to extremitios, they should 
be conipelled to seek their safety by throwing off their allegiance to 
the government of Nepal.® Gajraj Misr, howevor, declai od that his 
authority did not oxtondto thenceeptanco of teims liko those pro¬ 
posed by Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw and negotiations^ wore at 
once broken off and orders issued not to renew them in the saino 
C]aavter until Bam Siih bad an opportunity of trying to obtain the 
management of these affairs tn his own hands Although jnstly in¬ 
censed at tlio tonor of a communication made by Bam Siih which was 
calculated to lead the Raja of NepAl to believe that tho BrUiali 
Government was encouraging a double negotiaLioo, it was dcoixicd 
expedient to allow Bam Suh an opportunity of securing his own 
position and so relieve the British from tho irkaomo task of sup¬ 
porting him iu the occupation of Doti. It is but |ustico to say 
that all this timo both Bam Sah and hia brother agreed with Mr. 
Gardner'* that the seisiire of Doti could only bo looked upon as 
a last resource vdien the lives of themselves and their adherents 
were in jeopardy, and towards the end of Jinie'^ they fornuilly 
announced their relinquishment of all designs upon Doti as without 

I Given in lottcr of Bi-tidaha w to Goveenment, (imoii 29tJi Juno, 1819 . 
*To Mr. Gardner, dAto-l ISeii June, 1816. »/fiW., 27th JiuiG, 1816, 

* To Govornmont, dated Stli and lOtb June. ISld. “ dtuocl aoilt. 

aird, 23tti June, 1816 . ^ 
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seriously involving their connections now scattered throughout 
Nej’41, they had not the means for taking such a decisive step, and 
instead tliereof they declared their intention, should occasion arise, 
to seek a refuge in our territory. This decision of tho Oimuutras 
relieved the British from considerable embarrassment and removed 
what was thouglit to be one of the groat impediments to negotiation. 
Bam Shh was now intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace 
by the Nepal darbAr on the basis of the 
cession of all the country west of tho Kdli. 
The Tarai was, however, to be retained, since without it, they 
averred, the Hill state coulduot exist. He communicated their views 
to Mr, Gardnei', who assiu'ed him that the cession of the Tar^c 
formed an, essential pari of the only conditions on -vvliicli the 
British Government were determined to insist.^ Bam Sah again 
urged Umt the Taim wus Uie only valuable pait of the Nepil pos¬ 
sessions, and that were it given over, the mere hills that remained 
would not be worth stipulating foi. That v/ere this point insisted 
on by tho British Government, a popular wav would arise in which 
every subject of Nepftl wwild engago. Hitherto many of the chief 
people had kept aloof through party feelings and disappiobatiou 
of the war in which the TliApa party had involved them, but no 
fioouor should it bo known that we insisted upon the cession of the 
whole of the Tardi than all party fuclion would be forgotten in the 
general cause and every one would unite for the common defence; 
that, notwithstanding all his obligations to the British Government 
4>e would be compelled to resist the c&ssion to the utmost. The 
feelings of the entire population of Nepal coincided w'ith tho views 
■expressed by Bam Sdh, and had wc known, as we did knov? after¬ 
wards, that the lowlands wore so essential to the pro.sperity of the 
hills as a winter pasturage for the cattle and as a place where a 
second harvest coidd easily be raised and gathered, there is little 
doubt but that the concession subsequently made would have now 
been granted. At the same time it was necessary to inflict some 
permanent punishment on these people who had, hitherto, consi¬ 
dered themselves invincible, and with the imperfect information 
then procurable it was difficult to estimate accurately the relative 
importance of the demands made. Negotiations of all kinds were 

‘To Gorcinment, 4th' io 16 (b Julyi from Government, dated S2ad iTuly, 
ISIS. 
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DOW 'broken off, a result that m-ust have "been expected as the trans¬ 
fer of Iho arrangements for peace could only have occurred from 
a hope that Bam Sah would be able to obtain bettor terms than 
Gajrnj Misr. The difficulty now remained that any departure 
from the terms laid down might be couabrned into nn acknowhidg- 
xnent of weakness and merely provoke further aggre.«sion, but even 
this clanger the Governmoiit were ready to liak if by so doing a 
satisfactory peace could be concluded. 

The assertion that the Gorkh^i claefsiiiid soldiery wore, in a 
Preiiarationsfor renew- great measure, dependent m the Tavsn for 
alofwav. a cousiderablo part of their means of sup¬ 

port Was confirmed from other quarters and their rcpugnauco to 
the cession of that tract begau to be undoratood, The British 
Government therefore declared itself disposed to consult, so far as 
paramount considerations of public inteiosls would admit, iho 
feelings and interests of the chiefs and declared its readiness on 
the Tardi being ab&olutoly ceded by the Jlepiivlese to assign a limit¬ 
ed portion of the lauds in jdyir to a certain number of chiefs to 
the value of between two ov three lakhs of lupoes, or grant them 
pensions in lieu of the land to the same amount. Tlio value of 
the Ttudi formed no part of the cousideiations which induced the 
British Government to insist on its cession as a condition prcco- 
dent to the ostablislimunt of peace. During tho timo that thoy 
held it they found its management oxceodingly difficult, the popu¬ 
lation scanty and the climate unhealthy. They, liowovor, hoped 
that by the complete sevorauco of the intorcats of the lowland and 


the hills, there would bo no opportunity in future for encroachments 
and quarrels, such as those that led to the proseut wav, and further 
directed our officers to limit the demand to the Tanii heiwceu the 
Kali and the Gandak or SaJigram rivor and whatever portions 
were actually in our possession at the time. In tho meaniimo, it 
was thought advisablo to prepare for a campaign at tho earliest 
practicable period of the ensuing aeasou and to make every ar¬ 
rangement for coiKluctiiig It in such u manner as to tlioroiighly 
humble the spirit of the enemy. Major-General Oclitcrlony^was 
appointed to command the force atBinapur which was eventually 
intended to invade Nepal itself. Colonel Nieoils was sonli to 
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prepare for oporntions agaiust Dotl aucl the Bdtwal and Palpafrou- 
tier, whilst Lieutonant-Colonel J.W. Adams was given the coni maud 
of the troops in Kumaon. Stores were collected at differout points 
along the ICdli and the local battalions were ordered to hold them¬ 
selves iu readiness for active service. Whilst tlieir preparations 
were going on Burn S^h had an interview witli Mr. Gardner in 
September, but as he had no extension of his powers to negoti¬ 
ate nothing was elTocted. Mi. Gaixlner informed Bam Sdh that 
Gajrdj Misr had now obtained fresh and explicit instructions from 
Ncpfil and full powers to concludo a treaty on the basis laid down 
by tho British Government,^ and though the NepiJil Government 
had shown that they had never any serious intention of concluding 
peace through his agency, the British Government would still 
regard him as their well-wisher and fiiend. 


Trenly concluJefl. 


The events that followed have little bearing on the history of 
Kumaou, but a brief sketch is necessary to 
conclude the history of the war. Although 
tho GorkhAlis agreed to yield the Tarfii with the exception of the 
tracts of Baiaparsa or ilakwnnpur, Bijipur and Blahotari Sabotari 
or Moiaiig and tho forests at the foot of the first range of hills, they 
still opposed the admission of a British Besideut at Kathmandu. 
The unwillingness of the Gorkhdlis to accede to the sacrifices de- 


mandfid from them was thus still very apparent, and it was not until 
the futility of all opposition was clearly shown that tho Nepalese at 
lastgavoin, Gajhij Misr,on the 2ud December, concluded a treaty 
with Lieutonant-Colonel Bradashaw,by which nearly thowhole of the 
Tarili, the hilt-counbry to the west of fcheKMi and the territories to 
the east of the Mechi which had formerly belonged to the Baja of 
Sikkim were ceded to the British Government. It was also aiipu- 
laled that a British regiment should be i*eceivod at Kathm/iudu. 
It had been agreed that the treaty should be ratified by tho Raja 
of Nepal within fifteen days. But before this stipulation could 
be carried out the party who wore still iu favour of war, of which 
Amar Singh Thftpa was the leader, obtained tho upper hand at 
Kathmlindu and tho treaty lomained unratified. Preparations 
wero accordingly pushed on by both sides with vigour a renewal 


1 To Mi\ GaiJncr, dated 8rd September, from Mr. 
September, 1816 , 


Gardner, dated 22 ud 
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of hostilitiQg all doubt that a second campaign would he 
necessary was removed in tho beginning of l?ehruary, 1816 by 
n formal declarabion on tho part of the QorkliAlis, tliiough Gnjrfij 
Misr, that they intended to renew tho war. The British army- 
had already talcGU the field, and by the lOtU February twenty 
thousand men under General Ochfeilouy had reached tho Biohiya- 
koh or Choiiya-ghAt pass leading into the valley of NopAl itself. 
On the same day'- instructions were issued for tiie immedialo 
assemblage of a force at Silaiiur under Colonel Nicolls for the 
invasion of Dobi. It was intended not only to occupy that district 
but, if circuinstauces permitted, to open up a communication with 
General Ochterlooy to the east, and Mr. Gardner -was deputed to 
accompany tlie force as Political Agent. Mr. Traill was intrusted 
with the conduct of the duties of the office of Commissioner of 
Kumaun,sofar as they could nut be conveniently carried on by 
Mr. Gardner, and Colonel Adams was directed to hold himsolf and 
his forces at the disposal of Colonel Nicolls. But long before this 
force could roach theTarai news* arrived from General Ojlitcrlony 
of the cessation of hostilities conseq^uent on the ratification of the 
treaty of the 2iid December, and I must now refer to the opoi'R' 
tions which led to this desirable result. 


The Gorkh&Us had made most formidable preparations to 
Siiccesg due to Colonel oppose the main body of the British by 
Ochieriony. erecting fortifications and stockades on every 

route by which it aeemed possible an army could advance. Bub 
General Ochterlony was more than a match for them even on 
their oivu ground. Taking a route through the hills which had 
been supposed utterly impossible, he completely turned by a 
bold and masterly movement the wliolo of tho positions which 
the enemy had taken so much pains to fortify in the outer range 
of hills, and established liimself at Makwanpur, within twenty- 
miles of KathmA-nclu, At this point, the Gorkhidis attacked the 
Biitish force on the 2Sth Februaiy, but they-were completely 
defeated with a loss in killed and wounded of more than eight hun¬ 
dred men. The loss on our side was two officers and two hundred 
and twenty men. AVJieu the news of this defeat reached Kuthmandli 

' Uovermnent to Mi. Giirdiicr, Oateil lOth Februnry, IBIO. ’Fiom 

Qovornment, daii'd 
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fill idea of further resistance was at once abandoned. Negoti¬ 
ations were immediately opened, the result of which was the lati- 
fication by the Rnja of Nepal of the treaty which had been signed 
by Guru Gajrfrj Misv in December and the final torminntion of the 
war. Part of the Tardi which under the treaty had been simon- 
dered to the British Government was subsequently^ restored to No- 
pd,l a9 an act of conciliation towards the Oorkhali chiefs who had 
hold lands in that quaiter, the portion bordering ou the Oudh fron¬ 
tier was handed over to the Nawab of Oudh, and a sinnll strip lying 
between tho Meclu and the Tlstsi was given to the Raja of Sikkim. 
It is to bo hoped that our statesmen and our soldiers will not 
forget the lesson that was taught them in the Nep6l«se campaign. 
It was sufficiently evident and it was admitted on all hands at the 
time that in point of physical courage our native soldiers were 
altogether inferior to the G-orkhalis. This was clear not only at 
tho more conspicuous failures of Kalanga and Jaitliak but through¬ 
out the war, On the other hand, tho admirable operations of 
General Ochterlony proved beyond a doubt that under proper 
management our sepoys were certain of success even in a country 
of most extreme difficulty to nil natives of the plains and opposed 
to the bravest enemy that has ever met ns in Asia. 


\Vg shall now turn again to domestic politics and briefly note 
the effect of the treaty of MakwAupur on 
'DjAjifl'uoniifln.ry. tract between the Tons and the Sflrda. 

The whole ofKumaon became BritisH torritory and the only point 
in dispute was a small and unimportant tiact to the north. By 
treaty tho KAli was made the boundaiy on the east, and this 
arrangement divided into two parts parganah Bydns, which had 
hitherto been conaidemd as an integral portion of Kumaon as 
distinguished from Duti and Jumla. In 1817, tho Nepdl Darbar,® 
in. accordance with the terms of the letter of the treaty, claimed 
the villages of Tiukar and Changru lying to the east of the Kdli 
in parganah Bynns, and after inquiiy had shown that the demand 
was covered by theteimsof the treaty possession was given lo 


> The b umlArlea were d(jini.rcatc(1 under the aiipcrlntcndence of the [lon'bic 
Vj. Gardner, our first hcaldoiit nt Nepal, 


* To Coiumlsaioncr, doted 4th Feb.^ '17. 
„ „ „ GthMaroii,’17. 

From Captain Webb, „ l ith Ansf,’17. 
To Qorcrumenl 90th ditto. 


From Government, dated (ith Sop,’17. 
To Resilient, Ncpdl, „ 20th ditto. 
From „ » „ l0tUOct..’i7. 
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Bfiin Sail, who was then Governor of Dofei. But not satisfied with 
this aclvaabage, fcho NepiUeso claimed the villages of Kuiiti and 
Ntiblii as also lying to the east of the Kiili, avorring that the 
K\mti Yanhti oy western branch of the head-watevs should bo con-’ 
sitlered the main stream as carrying the iargoi' voliimo of water. 
Captain Webb and others showed that the lesser stream flowing 
from tho sacred fountain of Kalapam had always been recognised 
os tho main, branch of the Kftli and liad in fact given its name to 
the river during its course through the hills. The Goverumont 
therefore decided to retain, both Nabhi and Kunti, wbicli havo 
over since YGnialiYed attached to British Bytins. 

In the year 1811, Budarsan Ssih had promised J\rajor Hcaraey 

to grant to him the Dehra Dun and taluha 
Gatliwdl fiffaira. m . » -i i i 

Chanui, should ho procuio tho restoration 

of tho country then occupied hy tho Goi'klidUs. ^rlajov Hearsey 
now brought forwaid this claim, but it was rightly held by both 
tho Raja and Govorumeut tliafc, as the conditions precudent to tl'O 
grant had not been fulfilled, Major Henrsey had no claim, legal nr 
moral. Moreover, the Raj.a ou receiving back a portion of hrs 
ancient possessions from tho British expros.sly relinquislied his 
sovereign and proprictaiy rights in those tracts to the British Gov- 
emmonfc. At the termination of tho wav Siular.sau SAh wnsliviug 
in great poverty at Dehra,and as an act of clemency Mr W, Fraser 
in 1815,was aulhorisecUohand over to the Raja thejwrtions of Garh- 
ww,V5,i.t'A0..te.d to th/i we.stof tire wrth the ex.pY<iRa Y-a's.GV'f?,,- 

tion of the Dehra Dun and the parganah of Rawniii lying hetwcoii 
ho Alaknaiicla and tho Bhagirathi, and Mr. Fvosev was directed to 
confiYilt with Mr. Gardner as to the actual boundary which should 
be fixed with n viow to control the route to Tibet by the pawaos 
available for commercial intci’course. In July, 1816, Mr. Fra^or, 
ia obedience® to the order of Government, had divectod tho prin- 
cipaUnhabitautsofthopai'ganahslyingto tho east of the Alaknanda 
as far as RiiJrprayiig and to the east of the Mandakini, above 


' T-’o Government, dated 4tTi January, 1820 s from Goveimncnb dated Ctli No- 
vcDibei, 1824 


■* I'o Ivuriiaon, datcil a'sfc July, * 15 , 

,,, I, ,, J.Jlli AllJ^, 'ifi, 

„ „ „ 27tli ditjo. 

27tli Oel, '16. 


JfinniKuniaoii,(laLeJ lUlh Aii{(,, ’i6. 

,1 >, ,1 tjtli ' 'Ct., ’ ] 6, 

„ 4th Miutih.'16. 

etli Juno, ’[fl 


A.C the nanie time, tho conduct of tlic political relations wltli the Kaja of G irliivnl 
wuB lutniBlcU to the Coiuiuisaloiicr os Ageut to tbe Qovcruor-Uciiecal (.4'll*lU). 
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that point to consider themselves under the authority of the Com¬ 
missioner of ICumaou. and henceforward this tract formed a poitiou 
of his jurisdiction. Mr. Gardner was too much occu 2 )ied Avith his 
political duties to visit the western pargauahs, and on Mr, 0 W. 
Tiaill joining his appointment as Assistant Commissioner, he was 
deputed to GarhwAl to introduce the British authority in that 
province and to conclude a settlement of the land-revenue. Mr. 
Gardner subsequently took up the question oi the Avostern boundary 
and gave as liis opinion that Rawdm should bo handed over to the 
Raja of GarhwvU ax\d that the Biilish should content themselves 
with the Avatershed of theMandnkini as their north-western bound- 
ary. Rawdin comprised the comparatively barren and rocky country 
between Ndgpur and JaunharBawarand included tiio hcad-Avafceis 
of the Tons, tho Jumna and Bhdgirathi, an immense tract yielding 
only 12,000 Gorkhiili rupees ii year, equivalent Eo about Rs. 6,000 
of our money. The inhabitants, too, were of a turbulent character, 
accustomed to plunder and disinclined to work. This, however, Avas 
considered a good reason by othei*s for keeping the tract under the 
British Government. It was apprehended that the Raja avouIJ find 
much difficulty in preA'^onting tho iohabitaiits fi*oin plundering the 
pilgrims who passed through Rawain to Gaiigotri and from making 
predatory incursions into tho noighbouring districts ns they were 
aooustomed to do before tbey fell under the Gorkhiili Government, 
who only restrained thorn by severe measures. The task of punishing- 
the robbers ayouIcI ihon fall on theBriti&h Governraoni, Avho might 
be obliged to establish a military force tJiere for the purpose, 
and so interfero in its arrangeineuta far more than if it Avere an 
integral ^Aart of tho British dominions, and the people felt them- 
Belves to bo our subjects. Tho only question for deci.slou was 
whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the tract, and it- 
Avaa ultimately losolvocl to permit him to attempt the manage- 
inont of Rawfiiu. In 1816 Mr. TrailR brought to the notice of 
Government Iho difficulty that might arise if more precise words 
wore not used ia defining the boundary, Allhongh parganah 
Nagpur Avas clearly intended to be induded in the portion of 
territory letained by the British, the loose uso of tho Alaknatida 
<and MandAkini rivers as tho eastern boundaiy in the negotiations 
A To Oovernmeut, dated Oth June, 1810, 
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of the period would have cot off some \’aliiable portions of 
that parganah,' moluding paUia Bamsu, Maikhaiida, and the 
mines near Dhauoli, which lay to the west of thoso rivers. In 
fact, in lS23j the Eaja laid claim to the villages lying to 
the west of the Mand^kini ou these very gimuids, but it was 
ruled that the term parganah Nfigpiir as used in the nogotia*- 
tions included all tbo sub-diviaiona thou within its established 
limits. 


In 1818 we find Jlr. Traill,^ complaining of the disorderly 
state of the Bawdin parganah, the inhabitants of which being 
relieved from the fear of both the Gorkhfilis and the British had 
taken to their old ocenpation of plundering tho pilgiima to 
Gangotri and Kedarnath. Tho Raja was appealed to in vain 
and declared himself wholly unable to puiuhli the offeudois 
When he sent his own men against the Rawainis, the cuUivatois 
armed themselves and repelled his people by force, and when (lio 
Raja himself went against them, they fled into tho neiglibomiiig 
territories, and he had not yet been able to collect a single rupco 
of revenue from the whole paiganah. Tho real question at isaiio 
now was whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in tho 
tract, The boundaries were then laid down ns they now exist, 
for Rawuin was never taken back and >ya3 formally annexed 
to Tirhi in 1824. It was not until this time that a formal 


sauad under the seal of the Supreme Government was conferred 
upon the Raja, for CDL’tain difficulties had arisen which required 
settlement. The Basiihr Raja laid claim^ to tho taluka of Undi’a 
Runwar, although it had been included m the grant mado to tho 
Rajaof QarhwulbyMr.Rmsorreforredtoabove. Again, PRam Sdh 
the uncle of the Eaja, released from prison in Nepal through tho 
good offices® of Mr. Gardner, claimed the, z;amiudari right in the 
parganahs of Garhwal and the DAn ceded to tho British by tho 
Gorkh^lia on apparently no bettor ground than tliqt of hia being 
the next heir to the rdj of Garhw^l. Hia brother's claim to a 
Bimilav right had already been refused, and it was hold tlmt tho 
renunciation by Sudarshan Siih of aU claims of this kind on his 
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acceptance of tlio tenitories restored to him by the Britiah, as well 
as the previous conquest of the Oorkb&lis^ annulled all subordinate 
contingent rights of other members of bis family.^ By the terms 
of his sanacl the Itaja of CTarhw^I ia bound to give assistance oiid 
supplies when called on and to furnish facilities for trading in his 
country and the countries beyond, nor can ho alienate or mortgage 
any portion of hia territory without the consent of the British 
Government.^ 

The administrative history under the British Government will 

^ , find its place under the notice of each dis* 

XJntlet tbe Btitiah, . m. ta .* /> , i . 

trid. The Dun was first brought into 
order by Mr. Shore and Kumaon and Garhwal by Mr, Traill. In 
fact, the administrative history of the Kumaon Division, as remarked 
by Mr. Wlialloy,^ naturally divides itself into three periods— 
Kumaon under Traill, Kumaon under Batten, and Kumaon 
under Ramsay. Tlio regime in the first period was essentially 
paternal, despotic, and personal. It resisted the centralising ten¬ 
dencies which the policy of the Government had developed, It 
was at the same time, though arbiti-ary, a just, wise and progres¬ 
sive administration. As characteristic of the man, his application 
for a copy of the Regulationg in force in the plains, may be quoted, 
in which ho stated that as he found it necessary to draw up some 
code for the guidance of hia subordinates and had not for sir 
years received the Regulations in force in the plains, he should 
be glad of a copy to see whether there was anything in them 
which should suit the peculiar oiroumstances of hia charge. Mr. 
Traill’s administration lasted from 1816 to 1S35, On his depar¬ 
ture there followed an interval of wavering uncertainty and com¬ 


parative misrule. “Tlie system of government,” as was observed 
by Mr, Bird, “ had been framed to suit the particular character 
and scope of one iucUvidual,” or, as he might have said, had be^n 
framed for himself by that individual. Traill left the province 
orderly, prosperoug, and comparatively civilized, but his machinery 
was not easily worked by another hand. There was no law, .and the 
lawgiver had been withdrawn. The Board of Commissioners and 

iFrom Board, dntad iStli August, 1818 : to Board, dated Srd Scptenitor, 18I S, 

.and lltli Sopleuibor, IBlB: fioiii Boaid, dated 11 th September, 18J8, nod 36fcU 

September, 1818. »Aitcli. Treaties, II., 68. sLaws of the Hon- 

IlegHlailon Provinces, p. I A.Hnlinljnd, 1870 : a vulunblo repoallory of fucta 
regarding tlio ndmimatmtivo Iiistoiy of the hill disiricu. 
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the Govevvjn\ent, v/hich had remained quiesceiifc while the province 
was in the hands of an administrator of tried ability and equal to- 
all emevgencies, found it neeessaiy to re-asaei't their control and 
to lay down specific rules in. matters that had hitherto been left 
to the judgment of the Oommisaioner. Mr. Batton was tlien only 
Assistant Cominiasioner of Garhwiil: but he was a man Gininontly 
qualified both by training and disposition to second the action 
of Government and to assist in the inauguration of tlie now era. 
His talents had already been lecognized, and from this periodhe was 
consulted in everystep.andib was his influence more than that of any 
single oflicer which gave its stamp and character to tho period 
which I have distinguished by his name. Its duration covered 
the yeais 1836-56, It was marked in its eaiher stage by an in¬ 
flux of codes and rules and a predominancy of oflicial su25oi'viKion 
wliich gradually subsided as Mr. Batten gamed in influence, posi¬ 
tion and Gxpeiience. Thus tho second period glided insensibly 
into the third, which, neverthelGS'3, has a distinctive character of 
its own. In Sir Henry Ramsay’s administration we seo iho two 
currents blended. The peisunal sway and iinhampeicd nutocincy 
of the first era combining witli the orderly procedure and obaerv- 
anco of fixed rules and principles which was the cliief fealiiro of 
the second.” Foremost in every moveraeut for tho benefit of his 
charge, Sir Henry Ramsay has popularly received the title of King 
of Kumaon, and no more worthy representativo of Her Imperial 
Majesty exists throng'hout Her wide domains. 

For the history of Kumaon imclor the Briti,sh Uio materials are 
ample and fiiifftcient in themselves to form a volume full of intoi- 
esfc and instruction. They show tho means 
whereby a peculiar people, sunk in tho ut¬ 
termost depths of ignorance and apathy, the result of years of 
oppression and misrule, have been induced by tho patient and in¬ 
telligent efforts of a few Englishmen to comnienco again their na¬ 
tional life. They show bow whole tracts whero formerly tho tiger 
and the elephant reigned supiome have now yielded to tlio plough, 
and waters that not long sinco went to feed the deadly swainpa 
are now coufiued in numerous channels to irrigaic the watorloaa 
tracts which iucreasiag population bring into cultivation. Tho 
history of Kumaou under the British is one that will amply repay 
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the study and assist us in undeiatauding the principles on which 
western civilisation can be best introduced among onr many half- 
civilized Indian communilies. For the materials for this notice wo 
are indebted to the lecords of the Commissioner’s office and Mr. 
P. Whalloy’s admirable work already quoted. As already noticed 
the Hon’ble E. Gardner was the fiist Commissionev of Knmaon, 
and in May, 1815, he was aiithoiized to employ arevenuo and police 
establishment.^ In June, the transit duty on the sale of children 
was given up and the praclice abolished.® The Commissioner was 
much taken up with his political duties, and in August, 1815, on 
thoairivnl of Mr. G. W. Traill, that officer was appointed to superin¬ 
tend the police and revemio administration and to undertake the 
settlement of the revenue of Garhwal and Kumaon. His own 
account of the measures he thought neces.sary for this purpo.se 
will be given elsewhere. In the first year the Gorkhali collec¬ 
tions were assumed as the basis for assessment, and subsequent 
settlements were made under orders of the Board of Comrais- 
eioners at Farukhabad, under whom® Kumaou was placed in 1816 
A,r>. 

The subjects of the extradition of criminals with Nepal and 
forced labour were among the earliest to 

AJraiuiatratiou. 

which atfiention was given : m both these 
i nstances rules were framed very similar to those at present in force. 
Onthelstof August, 1817, Mr. Traill was mode Commissioner of 
ICiimaon and Regulation X. of 1817 was passed to give criminal 
j urisdiction to the Kuinaon officers in all eases except murder, honu- 
eide, robbery, treason and othor similai offences, and for the trial of 
these a Commissioner was to be appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council. It speaks very well for the people that cvinies of this 
kind were so rare that it was not found necessary to invest any 
officers with the powera of a Commissioner under this Regulation. 
In 1828, the Piovince was placed in the Bareilly Division for the 
purposes of criminal trials, and from that time commitments appear 
to have been made to the Bareilly Court from Kumaon. In 1818 
the question of transit duties in general came up for consideration 
in consequence of tire report of the Superintendent of Police 
complaining of the highly injurious character of the system then 

iQ G.inC. 3CthMay,iRlS. * 2nd June, 1 SIR. ^Proceed. 

G. G. liiC., lOtli Oclolior, I8l6. 
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in force. By tbis sy-stem, for the small sum of Ks. 8,881 a farmer 
was able to place a line of guard-houses along a frontier extending 
nearly sixty miles and levy practically whatever duties he liked,^ 
and in consequence these vexatious cesses were abolished. In 
1817 a ciuious practice of the hill men was prohibited. In former 
times it was allowable for the husband of an adulteie.ss to take the 
life of an adulterer after due notice given to the executive govern- 
■menb. The consequence was that many innocent persons suffered 
death at the hands of joalons husbands who found themselves both 
judges and executioners. The Government made the practice 
punishable with death and thus effectually put an ond to a cus¬ 
tom which was one of the most frequent sources^ of hereditary 
feuds. 


In 1820, an eight-anna stamp was introduced by Mr. Traill on 
his own authority into civil proceedings and a short and simple 
procedure adopted.^ On the plaint being admitted a notice was 
given to the suitor to be served by luinself on his defendant, a 
practice which was found in tbiee-fourths of cases to lend to a 
private settlement of the claim, and when ineffectual the defendant 
was summoned. Paities were allowed to plond their own cause 
and recourse was seldom had to an oath in the examination of 
witnesses, as it was found that the facts of a case could easily bo 
eliminated without employing a ceremony of which frequent appli¬ 
cation only weakens the force. No licensed law-agents were allowed, 
but parties who were nob able to attend were permitted to appoint 
any person as their agent. This regulation at once procliuled all 
vexatious litigation and prevented unnecessary delay* in tlio pro¬ 
ceedings. In 1824, it was proposed that the Tarfii should bo trans¬ 
ferred to Moradabad and after a very Icngthoued eorreapondonco 
the boundaries were fixed between the plains and the hills by 
Messrs. H.alhecI and Traill. Tliero is nothing moro characteristic 
of the imperious and almost despotic nature of Traill than the 
letters he wrote and the arguments ho used in this controversy, and 
the result was that he gained hia own way on almost every ques¬ 
tion. He appears to have looked more to facts than thGorio.s and 
to have included in the hill portion of the Bhabar at least those 
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portions of the lower forest and prairie which were thought to be 
more in the real or nominal possession of the hill-men than in that 
of settlers from the plains or in which the Bhiiksas and Tharus 
preferred the hill jurisdictionor wero connected with hill capitalists.^ 
In 1825, after tho settlement of Major Hearsey's claims, a corres¬ 
pondence arose regarding the annexation of parganah Ohandi now 
in Bijnor to ICumaon,and duiing the same year an epistolary con¬ 
flict took place between Traill and Shore in charge of Debra Diin 
principally regarding the use of elephant-pits on the confines of 
their I’cspective juriadictions. The result of both was that in 1826 
pavgaoahs Chandi and Dehra Ddu were annexed to the Kumaon 
Commissionevsliip,^ Debra Diin was separated agai ii from 1st May, 
1829 by Regulation V. of 1829, but parganah Chandi continued 
under Kumaon for some time. In 1827 certain rules were framed 
giving the Magistrates in Kumaon jurisdiction over native soldiers 
in certain cases, and m the following year a registration of births, 
marriages and deaths was ordered. In 1830 Mr. Traill was ap¬ 
pointed to the charge of tho Bareilly Division, and at the close of 
the year 1835 lie finally relinquished his connection with the 
Kumaon Division, In 1831 tho newly-created NizAmat Addlut 
at Allahabad was invested with criminal powers over Kumaon 
by clause 1, section 3, of Regulation VI. of that year, and in the 
aame year the Board of Revenue at Allahabad was invested with 
powers in all fiscal matters by section 5 of Regulation, X. of 
1831. 

Colonel Gowan was appointed Commissioner of Kumaon in 

1831, and his assumption of office is marked 

Interiegmirn. • < i ..i i ■ 

by a closer supervision by tho plains autho¬ 
rities, who now for the first time toolc a direct part in the adminis¬ 
tration of the province. Tho year 1836 is marked by the abolition 
of slavery in every shape. Hitherto transit duties on slaves, the 
gale of wives by their husbands and tho sale of widows by tho 
heirs or relations of the deceased had alone been restricted. Tho 
Rajputs as household slaves and the Doms as slaves for the culti¬ 
vation of land were, in accordance with iinnieraonal custom, a 
gubjeot of barter and sale and claims for freedom or servitude 

> G. 0., 21et Map, 1624: Qoard of flevanup, Ilth Jime, 1624: I4tU 
August, 182:]. ^ U. Cr>, S6th Juno, 1826., 2^o. 16 ; JliuL, Sib Heceiuberf 

1826. 
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wevs heard like other suits. The Goverament at length stepped 
in and by merely foi'bidding tho hearing of such suits put an end 
to a system which must bo regarded as a blot on the administration, 
of the most powerful niler ICumaon has ever had.^ The questions 
of the investigation of rent-free tenures, theavwreudev of refugeen, 
tho airangement of the records and the treatment of lunatics also 
engaged the attention of the superior authorities during this yenr. 
The year 1,837 ia also marked with the lively sense of the necessity 
for further interference in the administration of Kumaon which 
the Board of Revenue and Government had shown in tho previous 
year. The Mizdmafc Adnlut forbade Magistrates to order tho 
restoration of wives to their husbands and directed tho punish¬ 
ment of the importers of slaves into Kumaon under the provisions 
of Regulation III. of 1832. On the civil side the slaughter of 
kine for troops was restricted to the oantouments. Those who 
object to the Bcvuplca of the hill people on account of kiue-killing 
should remember that whereas Benares, Mathura and other ITiiulu 
cities have been for centuries under dircctMuhainmadanruIcKujn- 
aon never had a beef-eating nileruntil tlio British took po.'’scssion. 
The few Hulianamadans previously known in tho hills wore the 
families of shikiiris aud coolcs who received favour at Uio hands 
of the Rajas, the former foi killing game and the latter for pro¬ 
viding suitahlo food for any Kusalmdu visitor of rank. Tlio 
revenue authorities wore no less hnsy. "Wg hove rules for pro- 
eesa-servem and their fees, the supply of grain to tho troops and 
the recognition of MdsAdAi grants. This year saw the ro-aunex- 
atiouof tKcKasliipur parganahs to their lespectivo districts and 
the Taral to the Kohilkhand Goramissionei'ship, A Gurious ques¬ 
tion was also submitted for dooisiott as to the legality of tho ordoal 
by hot iron, a description of which has already been given. Oohmel 
Gowan seems to have quarrelled with the revenue authorities, and 
on hi3 refusal to supply infarmatioQ was reported to Governmout 
who ruled his absolute subordination. In 1837, ho reports that up 
to 1829 only one couit existed for tho coonizanco and adju- 
cUcation of civil cEauns, aud this was presided over by Mr. Traill 
himself. In that year a recourse to local subordinato tribunals 
was thought necessary in the ends of justice and good government. 

* To Commiaalonev, Slat May, reao. 
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The duties of a Munsif or Civil Court of the primary jurisdic- 
tioa were with ' the sanction of Government delegated to the 
Kandngoes, who under the new system of Patwslris had since 
1819 scarcely any duties to perform. Tlio number of Munsifs was 
fixed at eight, of •whom seven were Kdniingoes and one with the 
title of Sadr Amfn became the pandit of the Court at Almora. 
Six were stationed in theKumaon and two in the Garhw^l district 
and rules for their guidance were drawn up iu the spivit of Regula¬ 
tion XXIII. of ISTt. These ofiftcers were empowered to decide 
claims for rent for tho current year and damag'es on account of 
cattlc-trespnss and claima for money or personal property up to 
Rs. 25. In 1830 their jurisdiction was iucreasecl to Rs. 50, with 
an appeal to the Commissioner (now to his Assistants). The Sadr 
Amin had powor to hear suits up to Ra. 100 in value. Above 
this, all suits for money and all claims to real property ware 
hesmliri the CoLirtB of the Commissioner or bis Assistants. The 
institution stamp-feo was also raised to two per cent, on the 
claims.^ 

In 1837 Mr. R. M. Bird visited Kumaou and recorded one of 
his masterly minutes on the state of the 
' • Rdraiiiistration. He was perhaps pardonably 

iiifluencod by the insubordination of the Commissioner in judging 
both of the past and the present. .Of the past, referring to Tmill, 
lie remarlc.s tlial ‘ the results cf the experiment of conferring large and 
undefined powers on a single individual have not turned out 
altogether favorable.’ Of the piesent he writes 'the present incum¬ 
bent (Colonel Cowan) is not a man of any oflicial experience in 
any department and himself rrqnh’esguidance and control.’ Of 
the three Assistants he praises Mr. Batten very highly and re¬ 
commends his being placed in charge of the settlement of both 
districts. Captain Coihett was in command of the local battalion 
at Hawalbiigh and was subsequently traesforrod to Almora and 
Mr. Thomas was sen t to GarhwAl. Mr. Bird describes the admini.stra- 
tioii of civil justice as requiring the auperviaiou of the superior 
authorities and recommends that the Oominissioncr of Bareilly 
should go on circuit and make a catalogue of all civil eases decided 
by thcICiimaon authoritioa and any ohjoction or applications of 
^ Letter, 17th 1987. 
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appeal wliicli niiglit be offered, and that be should forward this with 
Ins opinion to the Sadr Diwiini Addlat, who might then call for such 
cases as tlipj' raighb think iib. In criminal cases he oharactonzes 
tlie aihninistratioji ‘ as unimaginably bad.’ He was credibly 
informed that persons were apprehended, retained in jail, and 
worked in irons on the roads for years, not only imsentenced cand 
untried but even without auy charge having been r«>c;oidcd. llo 
recommended the adoption of the Assam rules and the subjection of 
the Courts to the appellate authority of the Sadr Court aucl Board 
of Hevenue. The Government had proviously allowed a sort of 
irregular appeal by referring oases for the opinion of tlio Sadr 
Court and then passing final orders thereon. In accordance witli 
Mr. Bird’s suggestions Act X. of 1838 was passed, in which the 
only new provision is tho control given to the Sadr Hiwhui AdAlat 
in civil cases. This provision was lost sight of in tlio rules of 
1893 (section 03) and was virtually rescinded by Act XXIV. 
of 186i, wbicl) stamped tho lulos, so far as the jiuisdictioii of llio 
Courts is concerned, with legislative sanction.^ In was not till 
1839 that, any active measures wciG taken in consequonoo of tho 
new powers given to the superior Courts. In that year and tho 
following the Board is.sued a miilf-itudo of instructions in re¬ 
gard to partitions, patwari’s accounts, summonso'i, procesa-foos, 
watchmen, stamps, diafcraiut, compensation, village police, &g., 
whicli could ouly have a paitial application to Kumaon. The Sadr 
Court seems to have followed the same course and with as little 
care or discrimination iu their ordera. The result of all this wag 
in one way an inorcasod rospon.sibility thrown on the Commissionor' 
in judging what orders of tho superior Courts could bo considcrod 
applicable to the peculiar people over whom he ruled, luid a 
dccieased peisonalresponsihility in, that tho general principles of 
administration were now laid down by higher authority, on 
whom l!ie blame or qiraise for failure or success would in futures 
principally rest. Tho police adnriuistiatiou of tho Tarni W'as 
given over to the Magistrates of the adjoining districts in Bohil- 
kliand. 

1 The A‘.sfim rules were pronmlgnted in January, 1830, under Act X of 1838, 
and rciuaiueil in. force t\ll 1862, ^hen the Jhanal uilct. parsed in »«fi2 wevo 
iiitroiliicod and sub^eriiiciitly IcKnliHCil by«eoti«mkot Act XXIV, at iSCi L In 
HiiperEu-Hion ot Ih ;,'ti[utioii X. of 1617, certain rules lor oniiiinal mltiiinisLratioii 
■were Iriimocl whioli retuatued in ioico till tho Ormmal IToccdure Oydo wiiii 
iuti'OililU'il ill 18G2, 
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But in no case was the change more marked than in tlio 

^ inslrnctionsforthe revonne asRGssment. Re¬ 

gulations VII. of 1822 and IX, of 1833 wgig 
introduced andMr. Batten, then Senior Assistant in Gaihwal, was 
appointed to tliQ cliai'ge of the settlement of the entire provinco. 
His instructions were to aim as far as possible at conducting the 
settlement on the principles that were observed in the plamg, 
and hov7 far he succeeded is noticed in the chapter on tho 
fiscal history of the Kumaon division. To retain to utlier matters, 
rules for cases of abduction and adultery were framed by the Sadr 
Court in 1840, and again in 1843 the Govorameut intimated 
its desire that tho law in force in the plains should in all cases 
be adopted.1 1839 is also marked by the division of Kiiinaon 
into the two districts of Kumaon and Garliwill with a regular 
Btaft of officers for each; tlie Senior Assistants to have the 
same jmwer.s as a OoUector and the Connnissiouer the power.s 
of a Oommissioner ra the plains. The duties of the officials in. 
connection with the appointment and dismissal of priests of 
Hindu temples were also defined.* In 1848 Mr. G. T. Lushing- 
ton^ died and was succeeded by Mr. J. H. Batten. In 18o0 a com¬ 
mission was issued to Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey to enquire 
into tho sadahart nssigmente for charitable purposes made in 
favour of the temples of Badriniitli and Keddrndtb, which result¬ 
ed in orders* being issued for their management by a committee 
as a trust in the spirit of Regulation XIX. of 1810. In 1852-53\ 
the first rules for tho grant of waste laud for tea plantations were j 
made and the tea industry oamo into prominence. In 1865 the' 
rules at present in force in regard to revenue suits and suits for 
rent were framed and rocoivod the sanction of Government. They 
are of a simple character, easily worked, and are .said by those who 
administer them to he admirably adapted for the people. In 1866 
Captain (now Major-Gonoral Sir Henry) Ramsay was appointed 
Commissioner, and wo may here fitly close our sketch of Kumaon 
history. 

^ Gorornment (JudjcialDcpiiTiDient), dated l^th'Scptcoiber, 1839, dnlcd 9ttt 
June, IS'ld. ^ Government (Judicial Depaituiout;, diitec! istli Junoj 1840 x 

Govermnent (Uevenuo Department), datwl l<Jt!i May, I84tf, dated utlth June, 
1847. '* Mr. Lusliingtou appears to have been Commissloiior from 18S!» 

to 1846. ^ Govurameat (Ecrouuo Department), dated 6tli October, 

18 ^ 3 . 
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APPENDIX. 

Letters iNTEEOErTKD duiitng the Nepal War. 

Fi'O^n Amar Si7i[ik and Jiis sons, Mdmdas and Arjon Thdpa, io the 
I^aja of X^epal, dated Hujffarhy %id 2£<ircli, 1815. 

A copy of yonr letter of fho 33rd Dccomljcr adtlrcBBetl to Ranjor Siagli 
under tlio red sen! was eent Ly the latter to me, wlio Imvo received it with 
every token of lOBpcct. ItwoB to tho following purportThe capture of 
Ndlapnni by the cucniy had Lccn commnniented to mo from Garliwdl nud 
Knmaon os also the intciliucnce of his having marched to Nnli.an; having asBcm- 
bied his forco he now occupied tlio whole country from Enraparsn to Siihotarl 
Malioturi. Jly army also is secictly posted in various plncea m tlie ]unglea of 
the momitFiiTia. Aii nriny under n general has arrived in Govakiipiu’ fiom Pnlpa 
and anotlic-r detachment has readied the bordeis of JJgipui. I imve further 
heard that a general oOieerhas aetontirom Calcutta to create more difitneb- 
nnee. Eoi the sake of n few trilling objects, some intermediate iigenta Jiavo 
destroyed the mutual harmony, and war la waging far and wide. All this you 
know. You ought to scud an embassy to conciliate the English, otherwise iho 
caiiBO is lost. The enemy after making iiumensG preparations linre begun tho 
war, and, udIcbb great concessions arc mndo, they will not listen to toiins. 
To restore the relations of amity by concession is good mid proper, for this 
purpose it is fit, In the flist place, to cede to tho cuemy the distdeta of 
Butiral, Palpal and Siurej iiud the disputed tiacls, alrendy settled by the Co n- 
miaflionerB towards Bareli If this be insuffloient to re-establish harmony, wo 
ODght to abandon the whole of the I^rnl, the Dun nnd the loivlands, and, if the 
English are still dissatisfled ou accoimt of not obtaining possession of a portion 
of the mountaluB, yon are liorewith authorised to give up, with the Di'ni, the 
country ns far ns the Satlaj. Do whatever may bo pruclicablo to restore the 
TCiations of peace and amity, and be assured of my approbation and asBOiit If 
these uienns be unsuccessful, It will bo vciy difficult to preserve the integrity of 
my dominlous from ICaukn Tista to the Sntlig If the euemy once obtain a 
footing in tlio centre of our territory both oxtrcmiiics will be thrown into dis¬ 
order. If you can retiic with yonr army and militory stores, to pursue iiny 
other plan of opetaLions that may afterwards appear eligible, it will bo advisable. 
On this account, you ought immediately to effect a junction witli all the otlier 
officers on the western service and return to any port of our territory wJilch as 
far as Nep&l, you may think youratU capable of retainiug, These arc your 
orders.” 

In the first place, after the immenBe preparations of the enemy he will not 
be fcatiflfied with tlicee concessions, or,if he should accept of our terms, ho would 
eerve US as he did Tippoo.from whom he first accepted of no Indcmmflcatlon 
of six krors of rupees in money nnd tcnltory, and afterwards wrested from him 
lUB whole country. If we were to cede to him so much country, iic would excite 
another disliirbanco at n futiiro opportunity and seek to wrest fioin us other 
provinces. Having lost so much territory we sliould bo iiiiiiblo to maintain otir 
Rtniy on its present footing, and our military fame being onco reduced, ulmt 
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mennn should >7e have Icfb to dcfmcl oiir eastern posscsBions 7 While ^ro retain 
BahjIIiv, Gnrhw/vl Is aecurc , if the former bo abandoned, the Bliotlyas of Rnv din 
will certainly betray ua. The English haring tiuis acquired the Dun and 
EnM'nin, it will be impossible for us to maintain Gavliwdl, and btiiig deprived 
of the latter, Humnon and Dot! will bo also lost to ua : after the seizure of these 
provinces, Acliani, Jtirala and Dulu Dwnlokh will be wrested from us in succes¬ 
sion. You say that a proclamation has been issued to the Iiilmbitnu ts of the Eastern 
Kurata ; if they have joined the enemy,the other Kuriits will do so likewise, and 
then the country from tho Dudli Kosi on the cast to the Bcii on the ucab cannot 
be long letiiined. Having lost your doiuinlons, what is to become of your great 
military cstablishmont? Whenoiir power la once reduced, we shall have nuothec 
Major Knox’s mission under pretonoc of concluding n treaty of alliance and 
friendship and founding commercial establishments. If vre decline receiving 
Iheir mission tlicy will insist; aiul, if wo ai'o unable to oppose force and dcsiio 
tlieni to come unficcoinpauied with troops, they will not comply and they will 
begin by introduoing a company, a battalion will soon after follow, nnd’^afe 
lengtii nil aimy will bo assembled for (he subjection of Nepdl Thus you think 
that ]f, for t1ic present, the iowinnds, tho Dun and the country to the Satinj were 
ceded to them, tliey would cease to entertain tlesigus upon the other provinces 
of Nepll Do not trust them They who couiiBelled you to receive the mheion 
oi Knox aud permit tho CBtablishmcnt of acommcroinl foctory vill usurp the 
govornmont of Nopal, With regard to tho conocssious now proposed, if you had 
in tlic hist instance decided upon a pacific line of conduct and agreed to restore 
tlie depactmontB of Biitwal and hliiuraj os adjusted by the Coiumissloner, tho 
present contest might liavo been avoided; but you could not suppress your 
desire to ictniu theso places, nnd having murdered three rcveuqo olltccra, n 
commotion arose aud ivar was waged for trifles. 

At Jiiithnk wo have gained a victory over tho cueiny. If I succeed agoiusfc 
Oohterlony and Ranjor Singh with iToapno Tli&pd nnd ills oHlcers prevail «t Jai- 
tlmk, lianjit Singh will rise against the enemy. In conjunction with tho Sikhs 
niy army will make a descent into the pUiiia, and our forces ofo^siug tlie Jumna 
from two different quarters will recover possession of the Dtin, When wo 
reach IlarJwar, the Nawdb of Lnekuow may be expected to take a part In tho 
cause; and on his accession to the general coalUlou wo may consldot'ourselves 
seonre as far na Kauka Belying on yont fortune, I trust tliat Balbliadr ICimwat 
nnd Uewnnt Kajl will soon reinforce tho gartlsoii of Jalthnk, nnd I Inpe ere 
long to send Panbh ICajl with eight coDipanles when ihe force there will bo very 
Strong. Tho troops sent by you are ariiTiiig every day, and when tliey all come 
up, 1 liopo we sliall siicceacl both here and at Jaifcliak. 

IToriuorly, wUcuthoEiigliabcudoavouredtopcuetiato to Saudauli, they oon- 
tinued for two years in possession of Barnparsa aud Mnliotari j but when you 
conquered Nopdl they were eithei deetroyod by your forco or foil vlotinis to the 
cllmaio with the exception of a few only who nbnndoned the place. Oiders 
should now ho givon to all your officers to defend Cliaudaudi and Chaudeiia 
and the two Kiudta aud tho ridge of Malidbborat; sufler the cDemy to tetniii 
the lowlumis Cor a couple of years : measures oaiinftei'wnrda bo tukoii to expel 
them. Lauds tnausferred undar a written ngroeinouc cannot again be losiiuied ; 
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but, if ihcy have been tnken by force, tlieu force may be employed to recover 
tbera. Eear nothing-, even though the Sikha ahonld not ^oin vvb. 

Slionld you giicceed in biingiog our diffpreiicea to an amicable termiiiati'in 
by Uio cession ol territory, the enemy in the cowrie of tv few years would be tn 
poggession of Nepal, oa ho took possession of the country of Tlppoo. The 
pTogeiil. Iheieforn is not the time for treaty anil conciliation : these exiie lients 
sijouhl Jiare been tried before tfie mnidei* of the reveoiio oJTicci's, or must lie 
postponed till victory shall crown onr clfoitg. If they will then neoedo to the 
terma which I shall pru'paeo, it la well; if iv"t» with the favor of God and youi 
fortune and that of onr country, it mil be my busiiicas to pieson e the integrity of 
my country fcinn Ifniika to tbo Satlnj. Tjct me intreivi yon, thcveCeie, uevet to 
moke peace. Formcrlv,wheii some indmdnals iiigcd the Jidoptiou of a treaty of 
peace and coaiinerco,! cefnseJuiy assent to that mcnsiiic, and I will not uow suf¬ 
fer the hoiioui'of my Prince to be BUlliod by ccncession and siihtnhsion. If you 
arc detcrniiiicd on this step, bcatuw the hamiliating olTlcc on him who ilifit 
nilviaefl it, but for me call me once more to your piosence I am old, and only 
dcsiro once moic to kiss your feet I I can vccoUccC the time when the Gorkhdli 
array dicl not cKceed l‘J,nOO men ' Through the favour of heaven and the ro- 
nowo of your forefiibhevs, your territory was ezEtended. to the ennUnes of Kauka 
on the ease. Undci the auspices of your father wc subjugated Ifiuuaon, and 
tliiough fortune we havepushed our con^ne''ls to thp Satlaj Four genciations 
have been cn:iplo,'i cd in the acdnisition oC all Ihisdign ty and doiniiuou, At 
Niilapdiu Balblifldr Singh cut up 3 or 4,000 of the enemy , at Jaitlialc, Itaujor 
Siugli, with his ofilccra, overthrew two battalioas, In this place I uin sur- 
ronndci and daily flghUng with the enemy and look forward with oonfidence to 
victory. Ail tbc inh iWtants and chiefs of the country hare joined the onomy. 
I must gum two nr three victories before 1 can ucconiphsli the object I have 
ill view of attaolilrg Raiijit Siiigh to our ennso; on his neeGsgioii, and after tlio 
fidjanee of tlieSikhs mitl Goikiijilia towaids the Dakhnu, the chiefs of the Dnk- 
hiiu may bo expected to join the coalition, as also the NawAb of Lucknow and 
the Saligiaiai bndli. Then will be the time for us to drive out tho ouemy 
and recover po'ibession of tho low conntnes uf Palpni ns far as BijipiU'. It wo 
succeed in regaining these, wo can attempt fiiitliei conquest in the plains. 

TbetebnshoennoflBblmgmyoiu quarter yob TheChnudandi and Chaiido- 
nn of Bijipur, as far ns the ridge of ilnhabharnt nod Kiliuna, ahonld bo well de- 
Jonded, Coniui’iea ncqaiied in four generniiona, undor the adinlniatrntlou of 
the Tluipav, should not be abandoned for the purpose of biinging matters to an 
auiicable adjustment without deep and serious teflccUon. If wc are victoiimia 
inthewnr, wc can easily adjust our differences j and If we nve defeated, death ia 
picfornhlo to a reconciliation on humiliating terms. 'Wlieu the Chinese army 
invaded Nopal xYO implovod the mercy ol heaven hy oiturings to the Bi-HhiiiniiB 
aud the performance of religious cpremouici, and through tlio favor of one ami 
the intercosiiion of the other we succeeded in repelling iho cueiny. Ever since 
you conflicated the ja^jirs of the Brnhmnns, tlmussods have been in disticsg and 
poverty.' I’romisea ivu'o given that they shoiiltl bo vcBtored at the captuvo 
of Kangru, aud ordcis to tins effect under the red seal weie addrossed to 

me and Nain Singh Tliapa. Wefnilcd, however, in that object, and now there 
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is n?i nnivovaii] commotion; you oagbt, therefore to assemble all the Brahmans 
and proiniHO to reatorD to them tlinir lands and property, in the event of your 
conquering nud expelling theKnffllgh By theso means many thouBfindsoE respeot- 
able Brnlimaus will put up their prayers for yoin protection and the enemy will 
he driven furch By the practice of charity the tcnllory neqinred In four gene¬ 
rations may bo preserved and, Ihioagh the farour o£ God, our power and doroi- 
uion mny be still further octonded By tho extension of territoiy our military 
establHlnnent may bo maintained on its present footing and even Increased. 
The niinieroua countries which yon propose to code to the enemy yielded a 
revenue equal to the mnintennnen of an nnny of 1,000 men, and Kangia might 
have been captured. By the cession of these provinces the fcni of your notne 
nud the fiplciidourof yonr court will no longer remain ; by the capture of Knngia 
your name would have been rendered fornifdaLIe, nncl though that Mb not hap- 
ponod, a powerful impression lias nevertUoless been made on the people of tho 
plains by the extension of yonr couqncst to tho Sflllnj. 

To effect a leconcilialion by the cession of the country to the west of tho 
Jumna would give rise to Iho idea that the Gorbhdlia -were unable to oppose tho 
Rnaliah, would lower the dignity of your name in the plfiins, and cnuBC n reduc¬ 
tion of your aimy to the extent of 4,00n men, The ononiy will therefore require 
tho possession of Dusiihr, and nflcr that the cosquest of Garhwnl «ill be easy, 
nor will it be poasibla In that case for na to retain Kninaon, and with It we 
must lose Dot, Aoham and Jmnla Ho mny be expected to penetrate even to 
Ron. If the English once establish tliemselves firmly In posgession of a part 
of tho hills, woaliall bo unable to drive them out The countries towards the* Sat* 
Iftj ahouhl be obstinately defended. The abaniloument of tho disputed tracts in the 
plrijiiH la n leaser evil. The pos8c«sion of (Itu Airoier preserres to iis the road 
to further conquests} you ought therefore to direct Guru Jlangndth I’nndtt nud 
Dalbimnjaii Fiiudo to give up the disputed Innrls of Bdtwal and Shluraj and tho 
tweJity-tno villages in tho Ticiuity of Baieh, and, if possible bring our djJTeroucefl 
to a teimination, To this step I hare no objculion and shall feel no animosity to 
those who may perform this service, I must however declare n decidod enmity 
to such as 111 bringing about a reconciliation with tlic English coneult 
only their own intoiest and forgot their duty to you. If they svlll not accept 
these bunns, wliafc have we to fear ? The EngliBh attempted to take Blmitput 
by Htoun, but the Ilajii Ennjifc Singh destroyed a Europonn regiment and n bat. 
tallonof sepoya, so that to the present day they have not ventured to meddle with 
Rlmrbpur and one fort has suinocd to check then progress, lii the Ion country 
of Dovma (perhaps Biirinfi) they GPtahliahcd llicir authoiity, but the Raja over* 
tbiew their army and cnptuicd nil their artiTImy and stores, nud now lives and 
continues in quiet pogseasion of his doiniiiions. Our profferfl of pence and recon¬ 
ciliation will be inteipretod as the result of fear, mid. it would bo ahanrd to 
expect that the enemy will respect a treaty concluded uudei such circiimstnncea; 
tlievcfore lot us contldo our fortunes to our swords, and by boldly opposing the 
enemy compel him to rcinain within his own territory, or if ho ehould coutiniie 
to advance, stung with ahnutc at Ihcidenof retreating after life Imnicnao piepara- 
timia, wo call thou give up the lauds in dispute nndadjuat our difforonces. Such, 
how?vcr, is tlie fame nutl terror of our Swoids that JJalbhnJi with »i nominal force 
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of coo men deatroyed on army of 9 or 4,000 EngUsb. His force consistfil of tlio 
old Goinkli and Kurakli compamofl, which weie only partly composod of the 
inhabitants of our ancient kingdom and of the people of tljo countries from 
Bcri to Garhwdl, and with tiieac he destroyed one battalion nml crippled and 
rcpnlflcd nnotiier. My army is aimilnrly composed; ncvertlieless, all dcacrip* 
tions are eager bo meet the enemy. In your qnarteryoii arc enrroiinJed with 
the veterans of ov\r army, nnl therefore cannot apprehend desertion fiom them, 
You liave also an imnicnsG militia, and many jd^irdara wlio will flslit for tliolr 
own honour and interests ABCtnbllng the militin of the lowlands and flgUt* 
ing in the plains ia impolitic} ejiU them into the hiUe tvnd cut them up by detail 
(a passage here tlio sense of which cannot bo discovered). 

The enemy Is proud and flushed with aucccea and lias reduced under his 
Biihjection nil the western zamincl^rg Tiie Rajas and Hnnss of Kilruftl and the 
Tlmkutam will keep peace with no one. ITowevci, tny adi ice ia iiothiug, I will 
direct Raiiidns to propose fo Oeiicral Oehlerlony t]ie abandonment on our 
part of the clispatecl lands, and will forward to you the answer wli'ch 
ho may receive. All the Eanaa, Hajaa, and Tlmkut&in have solved tho 
enemy and I am eunoimded; nevcrthelcBS we shall flglit and conquer, and 
all my ofBcera have taken the eamc resolution. The Pandits have pro* 
nonneed the month of Baisnhh asi partloniaTly auBpiciotis lor the GorkhSli'i, 
and by selecting a fortunate day we sluill surely conquer, I am dcsiimia 
of engaging the enemy slowiy and with caution, but cannot manage it, 
tho English being always in a dCBpcrato hurry to fight, I hope liow'eves 
to bo able to delay tho battle till Baiaakh, when I will choose a favourable op¬ 
portunity to flKht them. When we shall have driven the enemy from hence, 
either Ranjor Singh or myecif, according to your wibIios, will repair to your 
presence In the present crisis. It Is very advisablo to write to ihe Emperor of 
China and to the Lima of Ebasa and to (he other Lamas, and for thie purpose I 
beg leave to submit thecnclosed draft of n letter to theii address Any errors in 
It, I trust, will be forglvuu by yon, and I earnestly reeotmnend Ihnt you lose uo 
lime In Eoudiug a petition to the Emperor of China and a letter to the Liiuids. 

EN CLOSURE. 

TnANsr-ATlON OF A DHArT OP PhTtrrO.'I TO BB ADpBESSED 10 TIIU Ejimiioji op 
China nx tiis Raja op 

I yield obeflvonce to the Emperox o£ China, and no ono tla^ e inv ado my domi - 
nions; or if any force has ventDred to encroach on my territory, throngh youi' 
favor and protection I have been, able to disoomfit and expel them 1 Now, how¬ 
ever, a powerful and Inveterate enemy has attneked me and, as lamnndct 
nlleginiice to yon, I rely on obtaining yonr aaeistauco and support Eroiu Kankn 
to tho Satlnj, for a thousand Icos wor is waging between ns. Tlarbcmriug designs 
upon Bhot, the enemy endcavonrs to get possession of Nepal, and for these objects 
he has ioinented a quarrel and declared war; five orsix groat actions have aheaily 
been fought, but thiough thoforfcnne and glory of your Impeiial Majesty I liave 
sncccDded in destroying about SO,000 of the enemy. But his wealth and military 
ccsonrcca nro great, and he sustains tho loss without receding a Btep ; on tho 
contrary nnmerouB rcluforcemonts coutionc to arrive, and my country ie iuvfidod 
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at all points. Thoiiah I might oDiMn a huiidrea tliou^ani soldicrB from the 
lu'llB null plains, yofc witho-it pa 7 they connob he muintainc,!. nu l. tliongU Tliave 
every desir*- to pny them, I have not tha memm without aoldieis I cannot repel 
tliG enemy. Cousidor the Gorklulis as your tributaries! loliect that: the linffUsh 
come to conquer NepAl and Bhot; ami foi tlieac reasons be graciously plcaa^ to 
assist 118 with n sum of money that wo may levy an army luiil drive forth the in- 
vaJevB or if you are unwillmg to assist us with suljBhiies and prefer sending nn 
ntniy to our nid,’tia well ’ Tho climate of Dfinnii is temperate , and you may 
cOHlIyeeiul an army of 2 or 900,000 moa by tha route of Darnni into Bengal, 
spreadiiiR alarm tmd constciiiatiou ammg the Entopoans ns far an Calcuttn. 
The enemy liaa BubjngatcflaU the Baja's of the plauia and iiBuipjd the throne 
of the King of Delhi, and therefore it Is to be expected that these would all 
unite In expelling the EnropeDUB from Hindiist-m. By such an event your 
name •will be i-enowued throiurh Jumbii>dwipa, and avhenever you may coiii- 
muTid, the whole of its Suhabitanta will bo fora-ard in yonr service. Should 
yoii think that thccnnqnont of Kcp&l and ttio forcible aeparatiun of the Gorklialla 
from their dependence on the Emperor of China cannot materially aifect youi' 
Mojeaty’s interests, I beseech you to rellect tlnd; without your aid I cannot 
repel the Engllsli 5 that theso are the people who liave already subdued all India 
and uBurpCvi the tlironc of Dellil 5 that, witli my army and resources, I am ^iiite 
umihle Lo make licacl ugniuBt them, anil that the world will henceforth say that 
the Emperor of Cliina abamloned to their fate Ills tiubutarles and depondaata. 

I acknowledge tlio sapremocy of the Emperor of Chinn above all other poten¬ 
tates on earth, Tlio EngUgh, alter obtaining possession cf Nepil, wiU advance, 
by the routes of Badrinatli amlMSnuBittOwar and also by that of DLgnrehn, for 
the purpose of conquering lihAsa. I beg therefore that you will write an order 
to the I'higHsU, directing them to withdraw tbcir forces from the territory of 
Idle GorldiiUi state, wiiich Is tributary to and dependent upon you • otliorwiso you. 
will send an army to our aid. 1 beseech you, howover,to lose no time in sending 
asBlstanoo, whether iu men or money, tliat 1 may drive forth the enemy and 
maintain iiosseshion of the moimtainB; otlicrwiae in a few years ho will he 
muster of Lhasa, 
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Religion ill Incila: in tlie Himalaya. DaciuoDism. Kumaoii’a place in fclio 
History of religion in India. Vishnu in tho Vedas. Eudni. Bralima imUnown. 
Vialmu m tlio epic and Panranik periods: ns Rfima : as Krishna Sisup&la 
opposes Krislmn. Bnryatlhatm, Sntya and Kama, Krishna only a partial iucar- 
nallon of Vislimi, Nata and Nfir^ana KriHimaono iritli the Suprouic being, 
Mahiideva glorifies Krisiiim. Krishiui praises Jiimaclf. Brahma pvaiaca Kylshna. 
Exploits of KtishuA. Tlis later Smlra, Uahftdoira Interpolations iti the epic 
poeina. Couteata betiveen tho Saivaa and Vaislmwas. lldma, Dalcslia’s Bact i- 
fice, Contest between Rudra and Naraysno. Contest botwoea Krishna nnd B.ina, 
The false and the true Vdsudov'ft Vusadcra Reconuiliation uf Sira unci Visluiu, 
Tho modern Sira, a non-Brdlimauical deity. Sakti. Linga. 

There is no oonutiy in tho world iu which religion exercises 

more infiaenoe on socinl and polilical lifo 
Religion m Indi.i. . -r t ^ ^ 

than in India. Religion gives the key-note 

to most oC the great changes that have occurred in the history of 
tho racDS inhabiting this conntiy from the earliest ages to tho pro- 
eeut clay. To every individual ita forma are ever preaent and exor¬ 
cise a poi'ceptible influence on his practices both devotional and 
seonlarj and yefc the true history of roUgioua thought in India baa 
yet to be written. There is an esoteric aohool and nu exoteric 
school: to tho former too mnoh attention has been paid, to the great 
neglect of the living beliefs which iufluouco llio inaases of tho ’people. 
Most writers on India have looked to the Vodns and the works con¬ 
nected with them as the standard by which all existing forma of 
religions belief in India are to bo judged and to which all are to 
bo referred. Influenced doubtless by tho antiquity, riolmeSB and 
originality of the Vaidik records they have sought to connect them 
with the popular roligion and have viewed biodei'u beliefs more aa 
to what they ouglifc to be dian as to what they aetimlly are. As a 
matter of fact the Vedas are practically iinimow’u to and uuoared 
for by the majority of Hindus. There is no transhition of them 
into tho vulgar tongue in uso amongst ihe people, and it would bo 
contrary to tho spirit of Brahmanism to popularise them or their 
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toac'hirigs. They aie less known, tlieveforo, to the Hindus tlian tlio 
Hebrew ( 5 rif,dnal of fhe Old Te-tainPiit is to tlie majority of tlio 
Ohrislinn prpiilations of Europo. Some scots do not acknoAvlcdgo 
their authority in mattors of faith and practice and they aro in no 
sense ‘ n Bible’ to tho masses except to a fo^v of the learned an<l 
Jiave little practical infiuoncoover modern volitions Ihoiiglit oiilsido 
the same class. Thongli portions of the Yedas, notably of the col¬ 
lection ascrihod to tho Atharvana, aro rocileJ at ceremonies and 
verses from thorn occasionally occur in the domestic ritual, as a rule, 
ncitbor tlio celebrant nor tho worshipper niidorstand tlicir jinrport. 
They are learned by roto and those oniployetl in the ceicmony 
rcffard ibe words used more as spells to compel the deities than as 
prayers for their faroiir. Yoc we wdiiM ask tlia iutehigent reader 
to formuhito wliat be understands by Hinduism and he will at onou 
answer, tho religion of tho Vedas. must, however, accept tlie 

term PTiiiduism ns a convoniont one embracing all those hcliofs of 
the people of India whicli aro neither of Ohristian nor of Musal- 
indu origin. But within this pale wo Imvq sects as divided from 
cacli other as nieiiibers of the Society of Eriends are from Koinan 
(Jatholics. Wo have follon'ers of tlio Vedas, of BrAhmanism, of Bud- 
dhipm and of the poIydccmoiiisLm tribal cults of the aboriginal popu¬ 
lations and of oclectic.schools religions and philosophical of every 
kind and class. Tho roligioii of the Vedas never took hold of the 
jteople.^ It was followed by nralinmiiifim designed to exalt tho 
piiustly chias, l)ut oven tbia system had to iiljaudon the Vaidik deities 
and udniit the dtemons of the aborigines to a plaoo in its pantheon, 
or otheewiso it would have porisheJ. Biiddln.sin was originally a 
protest against sacordcilalism not necessarily against the BiAlima- 
nical caste, hut it too auociiuibed to dajmonistio iiifluonc'oa and 
degraded and coirupted fell an easy proy to its rival BiAhmanism. 
Both sought tlio popular favour by pandering to the vulgar love of 
mystery, magical inummorica, supeibuiuan power and the like, and 
]hrilHuanisin absorbed Buddhism rather than deslioyed it. The 
Buddhist I'aiu'S becauio Siiiva teinplus and tho ihiildliist priosls 
hecainc Saiva ascoLics or served theSaiva tomplos, and at tho present 

^ rSy thU 1 -. me ut the {^ircat mnflH of llic peop'c Tlieio have alivdya lieou 
gome witli krvuiea Icisuir who Imre ROherol to llu- lujjliei' faitli in oac (io 1 nuil 
have never bviiicd to Sh.aor Vishnu, hut their jirincipien nio imtnowii to the 
cnUivafcor, the trarler uirl the sohher, or nt Jeaet only m i\ very (UliiteA 
form. 
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(lay tliG forms and praotieos in actual use may bo traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to corrupted Br61imanisin. There 
is a period of gro\Ytli and of dooay in religious ideas as in all 
things subject to human infliiencoj and precisely tlio pamo ruloa 
govern tlieir rise, culmination and fall in Jjidia ns in Europe. 
Every piineiple or thought that has moved tiio schools of Gieeco 
or Romo has equally Shar«'d the attention of ludinn thinkers and 
in the kaleidoscopic mass of holiefs that can be Btudied in any 
considerablo Indian town we may percoivis analogies of the most 
striking character to the bi-uad forms of belief and modes of thought 
ill many European oitios. 

In discussing the history of roligion iu the Himillayan region 

I!eligio„i,.tl.8 ni„,si„ja. pve-Brfilimtt- 

nicftb Brahmauical and Buddhistic practices 
which if will take some tiino and attention to separate aud ascribo 
to their original sources. It would doubtless bo easy to dispose of 
the question by stating that the provailing religion is a form of 
Hinduism, This woiilrl be perfectly true, but at Ihe same time 
could convey no definitive idea to tho reader’s mind as to what the 
real living belief of the people is. To ascertain what is the actual 
state of religion, it is uccessaiy to examino the forms and cerc}- 
monies observed in domestic and temple woishlp and tho deifciog 
hold iu honour, and this is the task tliat we now propose to under¬ 
take for tho tract between the Tons and tho Kali. For this purpose 
WQ posnoss the rosiilfs oC an exatniiiatioo of fhe foacliino- iu Q50 fern- 
pies in Kumaoiij.in about 560 temples in Garbwal and in about 100 
temples iu Debra Dun and Jaunsar-Bawar. For tho 900 temples 
in Kiiinnon and Garliw/vl we know the locality in which each is 
situate, the name of .tho doitj' worshipped, the broad division to 
which the deity beltffigs, the class of people who frequent tho temple 
and the principal festivals observed. Tim analysis of these lists 
shows tliat there are 250 Saiva temples iu Kiimaou and 360 in 
Garhwfil, and that there are but 35 Vitishiiava temples in Kumaon 
and 01 in Garhwkl. To the latter class may, however, be added 
65 temples to Ndgiajaiu Garhwal which arc by common report 
nfRliated to the Vaishnava scots, bob in whiok’Sivn also has a place 
under the form of Bhairava. Of the Saiva temples, 130 in Garh- 
wal and 64 iu Kumaon are dedicated to the Sfikti or female form 
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alone, but of the Vaisimava temples in both distvicts ouly eight. 
The SiiUfci form of both Siva and Vishiin, however, occui'a also in 
the temples dedicated to Kagraja and Bhairova, or rather those 
deities nud their Saktis aro popularly held to be forms of Vislinu 
and Siva and their Saktis. Of tho Saiva Sukti tomples, 42 in 
Uarliwiil and ]8 in Kumaon are dedicated to Kali, whilst the Sdkli 
forms of tho Bbairava temples are also l5no^Yn as omauations of 
Kali. Nauda coineB next in popnlarifcy and thou Ohandika and 
Durga. The remaining temples aro dedicated to the worship of 
Siirya, Granesli and the minor doities and doidecl mortals and tho 
pve-Bvahmanical village gods who will be noticed hereafter. Tho 
outcome of this oxamination is therefore Uial Siva and \^ishnu and 
their female forms are the principal objects of worship, but with 
them, either as their eraan.itiona or as separate divine oiiLitios, tlio 
representatives of the polydromouistic cults of the older tribes are 
objects of worship both in temples and in domestic ceremonies. 

Whatever may have been the earliest forin of religious belief, 

it is probable that it was followed by a belief 
DcDraonisni. . , . , , . , 

in deemons or suporlunnan spirits to wliioh 

the term ^ animism’ is now applied. The Greek word ‘ dasraon’ 
originally implied tho possession of superior knowledge and corres¬ 
ponds closely to the Indian word which is derived from a 

root expressing existence and is applied in the earlidr works to tho 
eloments of nature and oven to deities. Siva liiinaolf is called 
Bbntesa or ‘ lord of hMia*, With a change of religion the word 
dfemon. acquired an ovil meaning, and similarly tho word hhtUa as 
applied to the village gods carries with it amongst Dr/ihmanisla tho 
idea of an actively malignant evil spirit. Animism implies a bolief 
in the existence of spirits, some of whom aro good and some aro 
bad and poivorful enough to compel attention through fear of their 
influence. They may he free to wander everywhere and be inca¬ 
pable of being represented by idols, or they may be held to resido 
in some object or body whether living or lifeless, and Ihi.s object 
then becomes a fetish^ endowed wdlh power to protect or can be 
induced to abstain from injuring the worshipper. Examples of l)otIi 
these forms occur amongst the dscmonisfcio cults of tho Indian biibos. 
As observed by Tiele^^tho religions controlled by animism nro 

» See Max Muller’s llibbert XcctiiTrs, p. 66, ’OnUhicgof tho his- 

lory of Aueient Ueliglous, p. 10, oud Wilson In J. II, A. S., V., 204. 
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cliarnctol’isoO firsb of all Tjy a vaTioJ, confused aud IndotoYmiivalo 
doofcnno, an unorganised polyd^cmonibni, 17111011 does not, however, 
exclude the belief in a supreme spirit, though in practice this com¬ 
monly boars but little fmit; aud in the next place hy inaglo which 
but rarely rises to tbo level of real worship * *. In the animistic 
religions, foar is more powerful than any other feeling, svrch as grati¬ 
tude or trust. The spirits and the worshippers are alike selfish. 
The evil spirits receive, as a rule, more homage thmi the good, the 
lower more than the higher, tho local moro than the reinolo and 
the special more than tho general The allotment of thoir rewards 
or puniBhraeuts depends not on. men’s good or had actions, but 
on tho sacrifices and gifts which are offered to them or withheld.” 
Even the A.ryaii religion hold tho germs of aniinisin, but it 
soon developed into the polytheism of the Vedus, and this again 
gave rise to a caste of expounders whoso sole occupation it 
became to collect, baud down and interpret the sacred writings 
aud who in time invented Brdhmanism. Buddhism, as we shall 
see, was an off-shoot of Brahmanism, and it is to the influence 
of those three forms of religious belief—Animism, BrhhmanUm 
and Buddhism—that wo owe the existing varied phases of Hin¬ 
duism. 


In a previous chapter, tho geographical and historical aspects of 
Kiimaoa'a place lu the the sacred writings of the Hindus have been 
liUtory o£ religion, examined, and wo have inoideutally noticed 

the later development of thoir systems of theology. ghall 
now endeavour to trace back Uio ideas which the forms no^Y 


tvoi'shipped are supposed to represent, and in doing so give some 
brief account of the iirogress of religious thoiigld. The importance 
of the Kumaon Himalaya in the history of religion in India is 


mainly due to the exisfconce therein of tho great shrines of Badari 
and Kedtir, containing forms of Viahnv Siva which still hold 
a foremost position in tha beliefs of tho great majority of Hindus, 
To them the ICninaon Himalaya is what Palestine is to the Christian, 
tho place where those whom the Hindu esteems most spent portions 
of their lives, tho homo of the great gods, ' the great way' to final 
liberation. This is a living belief and thousands every year prove 
their faith by visiting tho Bhrine. The later devotional works are 
full of allusions to the Eimdlaya where P^rvati was born and 
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becnmo tho wifo of Mahfuleo, and wliorerer a temjilo exists tEie 
cclebvnut sings tlio prais«’s of Keilar and Badarij nhcro live MnliAdco, 
Nauda, Naiayan and Lakshmi. To many the fruition of all eartlily 
desires the crowning *'■ ''dsit to tlie ancrod tlrtha by \Yhicli 

the sill? of former liidhs are clesinsod and exemption from inolem- 
psychosia oblaiTioil. JTero are laid many of the scenes in the lives 
of the deities, bore HAina propitiated Mahndeo, there with liis con¬ 
sort Slta he wandered through the Asoka groves.^ Hero Arjuna 
and Krishna ineditated on tho supromo being and tho Pandavaa 
ended tlioir eartlily pilgrimage. Wo hay© ali'oady seen that each 
rook and rivulet is dedicated to sonio doity or saint and has its oivn 
appropriate legend. Nataro in her wildest and most I’ligged forms 
bears witness to the correetneas of tho beliof that here is tlie homo 
of ‘the great god,’ and when wearied with toiling through tho 
chasms in the mountains which form tho approach to tho principal 
shrines, the traveller from tho plains is told to proceed in respectful 
silenoe lest the god should he angered, he feels ‘ the presence.’ And 
should tho forbidden sounds of song and innsic arise and tho god 
in wrath hurl doAvn his avalanolio on tho offeudor.?, then the awe¬ 
stricken pilgrim believes tliat he has seen his god, terrible, swift to 
jnmish, and seeks by renewed austerities to avert the'god’s dis¬ 
pleasure- All the aids to worship in the shape of striking scenery, 
temples, mystic and gorgeous ceremonial and skilled celebrants are 
present, and ho must indeed be dull who returns from his pilgrim^ 

unsatisfied. 

In an old text of tho P-ldma-Pmana, Krishna is made to say—« 

^ the worshippers of Siva, Sura, Granesha and Sakti come to 
mo ns nil atroania flow to tho ocean : for though one I am 
born with five-fold forms’. This dislnbution of orthodox Hindus 
into followers of Yishnu, Siva, tho Sun and Ganesha is so 
broadly true to the present day that we may accept it for 
our purpose and pioceed first with the history of those names. 
Vishnu as repreaentod in the Vedas is distinguished from the 

other deities as the witlc-striding—‘ lie who 
Vielmu ill tho Vedas. .7 

striaos across the lioavou.s iii throe paces 

which the conimontator.s inlorprct as denoting tho throe-fold mani¬ 
festation of light in the sun’s daily inovomeiib his rising, liis ciihui- 
nalion and his sotting., omo other acts of oven a higher character 
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are alao attributed to him as that—^he established the heavens and 
the earth to contain all tho worlds iu big stride,’ These aots are, 
however, performed by him in oommon with all other Vaidik gods, 
and he nowhere nttaiog to tho importance assigned to Agni, Vdyu 
or Siirya. The Rudra of tho Vedas who, in after times, is identi- 
fied with Siva or Mahadeo has no very - 
dear fnnetioDa asaigned to him auoh as 
aro asoribed to Agui and Indra. ' He is called the father of 
the Manits (the winds or storms), strong, terrible and destructive. 
Muir writes regarding tho cliaractoi' of this deity as shown in the 
Vedas ^ 

’'It ia bowever principAlIy in his reioHon to the good and evil \7liich beial 
the persons and property of meai tliathe is depicted, Aud here there can be little 
doubt that though he is frequentty supplieiited to bestow prospornty and though 
he is constantly adclresseii as tho possessor of healing lemodies, ha Is princlpatly 
regarded ns a malevolent deity, whose deatrnotive shafts, the source of discaso 
ai\d death to man and hoftst, tlvc vroesUippex atotvea b; his entteaties to avcib. 

If this view be correct, tho reinedies of wliicli Roilra ia the dispenser nioy bo 
considered as signifying iittlo more tiion the ccasation of his destroying agency, 
BQd tlio consequent; restoration to health and rigor of those rictiina of bis ill- 
will ^rho had been in danger of perishing. It may appear strangQ that opposite 
functions should thus bo assigned to the samo god; hut ovU and good, sickness 
and hcaltl], death and life arc imtuially associated as coatranes, tho presence of 
(ho one implying the absence of tho other, onil htce oerfd; and in later times 
Mahildeva is In a somewhat similar mnimcr regarded as the generator as well ns 
the destroyer. Wo may add to this that wbilo it is uaturol to deprecate tho 
wrath of, a deity supposed to bo tho destroyor, tho suppliant may fear to provoko 
his dlsplottBuro, and to awarcen his jealousy by cnlliug on any other deity to pro¬ 
vide a remedy. When tho distinctive God has been induced to relent, to with¬ 
draw his Tisitatiou, or romovo its effects, it la natural for hia worshippers to 
represent him as gracious and beucvolcut, ns ^ve seo done in some of tho hymns 
to Iludra, From the above description however it will bo apparent that tho elder 
lladm, though difleront in toany lespectH from tho later Mahadeva, is yet, like 
him, a terrible and distinctive deity; while, on tiie other hand, tho ancient 
Vishnu, tho samo as the modem God of tlja same name, is represented to 
US as a piesorver» of a benignant, or at least, of an hinociious, charao* 
ter.” 

' The quotations from Sauakeit works given in this chapter, imleea speolally 
noted otherwise, nro taken fromMnir’aOriginal Sanskrit Texts (2nd cd.) This 
general acknowledgment will snvo niucli space in the foot-notos. JJr. Muir has 
done tho greatest Fcmco possible to the history of religious thought In India 
in giving us trnnslatloDB of the actual statements contulnelin tho beat authotUies. 

It need hardly be said that all that is attempted here is to givo a summoty of the 
connection between tho religion of the past as derived from Iti buoks and that 
of the present day as derived fi om nctnel practice. A thcrougli breatmeiit of the 
subject would dll sovetal volumes. 


89 
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Brahma nnknown. 


13 i'alima ia not a VRi’flik deity nor ia tliore in tbo Vedas a trnco 
of a triad of gods derived from oug groat 
spirit and exercising tUo duties of creatoVj 
prcaoi’vor and do8ti'03'er. The tlieory of a Trinity appears to bo tbo 
invention of later times and for Brahma, the modorns aro obliged 
to refer to Visvakarma, Prajapati and Hivanyagarbha as liia ropre- 


sentativo in tlio Vedas becauao iboso exorcise similar functions in 
the Vr.idik records. Others sGch for a Vaidik triad in Agui, Yayu 
and Surya and on this Profosgor \Vebcr remarks • 


“Tlio siiQ O'? the tcnciatire, rrcahve pi'lDt’ipte ib throughout the litual- 
tc’cts rLgartlcd UH the crjulvalcnt o£ PiPjapati, the father of tho cre.'itlon, Tlio 
dcsfci'iicfclre power of file in connection ^ith the laging of the ih iviiig etona 
lies cloiuly enough at ilic Xoiraclntion of the epic form of Sivn. By tlic Bide of 
Vdyti, the whu], stfinds hi«i corap.'nlon Iiidrn, Iholonl of the light, clear, lioavenj 
and With liitu again Viahnu, the loiilof the Solar orb, standa in ft fraternal rela¬ 
tion. Viplinn owes to Tndra hlfl hlne color, his names Vusava and VdBiulGva, 
oud hioi’clation to tho human heroes ninl Arjnrtfl, llitun, and Kiiohna, which 
have Vjccomo such great import mcefor hiHcntiro history.*' 


This is, ho\vevor, merely conjecturo, and tbo general result to bo 
drawn from theso statements is tliat we must look to a period later 
than the Vodas not only for the full dovelopinont of tlie existing 
systems but also of the systems on which they are based. In the 
Vedas tlioro is no triad vested with separate powons, nor does 
Brahma aiipcar as a deity. Vishnn, too, has litilo in common 
with the Vishnu of tho Purdims. Sivid ia not montioned and Rndra 
io apparently a inero form of Agni. The Huga i.i luiknowu and tho 
fcmalo forms of Siva and Vishnu arc not named : nor are llama and 
Sita, Krishna and Radha, the fiivourite deities of tho lower classes 
of the pvesout day, alluded to. Tho Vedas inculcated tho wor&hip of 
the powers of nature as they appeared to a primitivo people endoived 
with a deep religious sense, in the form of fire, rain, wind and fiun. 
Gradually thoso woro porsonified and endowed with Immau attri¬ 
butes and their favour was sought by prosonts and offerings from 
tho flocks and products of the soil. It was not until lator limes 
that images were made and later still that they alone received the 
worship due to the beings represented by thorn. Gi^adually tho 
ritualists became supreme and tho duo performauco of tho now 


^ In Hie Drnhmauaa, Sira nml Sankara occur only ng appellative cpitheta 
of Riiaia and never as proper narnca to denote liim. Wober, Hist. lud. Lit., 
p. ao3 
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intricato ccromonies iu tho proper place, time aud form was 
osLeemecl especially necessary. This led to tho institution of guilds 
of skilled oelchrants, entrance lo which was soon closet] to others 
than tliose born within tho family and the compilation of ti-eatises 
on sacrilicial ceremonies for the uso of these guilds and which aro 
known as Bitilmianas. But oven in these Brfdimauas there aro no 
traces of tlio modern conception of Vi&linii and Siva, though wo 
have tho idea of an all-porvading spirit Brahma (a neuter word), 
from whom horeaftor is horn BrtTlima (a masculine word) and his 
Itnman in.inifostafions BrAhmans. 

In tliQ preceding paragraphs wo have scon that Vishmi is not 
Violuni In the Itliiisa suproinc god ill tliG Vcdas, nor do tho 
and rRunmik ptriojj. earlier coiniuoutators Oil tlioso works place 
him above tho other deities. lie is only oueo mentioned by !Mauu 
and ill tho older portions of the Muhabharata and Parnuas is only 
reckoned as one of tho twelve Adityas. In tho Bhtlgavaia and 
VisJinn Pu ran as and in jiartsof the Miilmbharata and Bcimhyana 
wo first fincl him identified as one with tlio pupremo being. The 
Atharva-Yedii declares that Prajaimti supported tho world on 
Skarnbha (tlie supportor) aud tho Salapatha-Crdhmana that it was 
Ih'ajdpati, in the form of a tortoise, who created all things, and aa 
Emusiia, in the form of n boar, who supported tho world on his 
"Manu states that it -wns Brfihifina as Katayana who oxoatod 
tho world and the Slahdbbdrata that it was Prnjiipati who saved tlie 
world in the fish incarnation. Tliose and other acts of tho elder 
gods have been assigned to Vishnu in the later works specially 
devoted to his peculiar cult. The Matsya ai\d Bhagavata Pai’uuas 
detail his various ijicaruations. Accordiug to the former work it 
wns iu coiiRequenoo of a curse pronounced on him by Sukra that 
Vishnu assumed most of these forms. Twclvo limes the gods 
fought with tho Asiiras, and it is related that on ouo occasion they 
were assisted by Vislinn, ivho, though hesitating to slay a female, 
was induced to kill tho mother of Sukra, tho chief priest of the 
Asuras, Sukra thereupon doomed Vishnu to bo born seven times 
in the world of men ; ‘ and in consequence of this lie appears for 
the good of tho world when narighteousuess prevails.’ The Matsya 
Pnrdua thus onuinerates these incarnatioiiB ;—^(1) R portion of him 
sprung from Dharma j (2) the Narasiuha or man-lion, and (8) the 
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dwarf or Vdnjftna which are called the celestial manifestations^ the re¬ 
maining seven being duo to Sultra’s cnrso, ms ,—iho (4) DattAtroya, 
(5) Mdndhatrij (6) Parasur&raa, (7) (8) Vedavynsa, (9) Bud¬ 

dha and (10) Kalki incarnation. The Bhagavata Purdua onnme- 
rates twenty-two incarnations:—Parasha, Vcaraha, Ndrada, Nara 
and Nardyana, Kapila, Dafctdtreya, Yajnn, Eiahabha, Prithu, Blafc- 
sya, Ki'inna, Dhanvantari, !Narasinlia,Yiiinaiia, Parasurdma, Veda- 
vydsa, Edma, Balardma, Krishna and the fufcuro incarnations as 
Buddha and Kalki, Tho samo record adds that the iucaruations 
of Vislmu are inmunerablo ns the rivaletb flowing from an inex¬ 
haustible lake.” The popiiltir belief, however, acknov/leclgos ten 
only :—(1) the Matsya or fish ; (2) Kurma or tortoiso ; (3) Varnha or 
boar j (4) Nara-sinha or man-lion ; (5) Vanmua or dwarf; (d), 
Parasurdma who destroyed tho Kshatriyaa j (7) Edmn. who des¬ 
troyed the Rdkshasns ; (8) Krishna*; (9) Buddha who destroyed 
the giants, and (19), Kalki, the incavnation of the future and whose 
cD7ning brings in the Hindu milloniuni. 

The passages of iho Bam&yana which assign to Vishnu tho 
attributes of the supreme being are chiefly connected with tho 
proforcntial worship of Ilia incavuatlQU aa 
Kama. When tho gods were troubled by 
the Eiikshasa Edvan, they came to Vishnu and addressed him “ as 
the lord of tho gods,” ‘^the most exoellent of the innnovLals,” and 
prayed him to bo born as a mortal to avoiigo them on thoir enemy, 
Vishnu consented and iu ovdor to accomplish tho task whioli he had 
undertaken searched everywhom for* a fitting vehicle for liis incar¬ 
nation. At this time D.asaratlia, Eaja of Ayodhya in tiio kingdom 
of Kosala, was engaged in a great asivamedha or horsc-sacrifice for 
the sake of obtaimng offepving, and by tho advico of the gods, Vish¬ 
nu resolved to be born in tho Eajsi’s house. Ho, therefore, attend¬ 
ed the ceremony and suddenly issued from the smoko of the sacri¬ 
fice na a young man bearing ajar of nectar which he, at onco, pre¬ 
sented to tho wives of Dasarathn. To Kansalya he gave oue-half 
and she bar© Rama, and theromaioder was equally divided between 
fciumitia and Kaikoyi, tho other wives of Dasaratha. Lakshmana 
and Satrughua were in oonsequouc!© bom to Suinitra and Bharata 
to Kaikoyi. Though this history would lead us to suppose that 

* Aecording to mary lists BalArdma, who destroyed Pralatnbhn, ie hero sub. 
atituted for KriBlme, vivo ib heliercd to have been Vislmn himeclf. 


Vishnu asHamn. 
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R/\ma was only a partial manifestation^ of the deity, the Inter re¬ 
cords devoted to his cult ascribe to him almost exclusively all the 
attributes of the god. In another passage from the same work wo 
are told of tlio interview between Rama and Parasurama also sup¬ 
posed to be an iucarimtion of Vialmu and how the latter deity re¬ 
cognises Rama as the iord of the goda ” and suffera tho destruc¬ 
tion of hia blissful abodes at Rama's hands as evidence of bis 
inferiority.® lu the opiaodo of tho ordeal of Sita on her return 
from Lanka, Rfima is again invested with the attributes of the su¬ 
preme being. It is then told how the gods, inoludiug even the 
^three-eyed’ Mahddeva, assembled and renionstratcd with Raghava 
(Rdina) on account of his doubts concerning Slla and hia conduct 
towards her. They addressed him as ‘ the maker of the whole uni¬ 
verse,’ ‘the chief of the host of gods,* and Gfima, in reply said :— 
I regard myself as a man, Rdma son of Dasaralha, do you tell me 
who 1 am and whence I am.” Brahma answers : — 

“ near my tens word, o bMng of i^CQinnc power, Thou art tho god, tho glo- 
riouB lord, NdrAynna armed with the discus. Thou art tho occ -hoi ucrl boar, the 
ooaqueror o£ thy foes, past find future, tho true, imperiBhnbie Brahma hoth 
ill the middle and end. Thou art the BapreniciIghtcou^nc^B of the worlds, the 
yisvnscnn, the four-armed, the bearer of tho bow Sarugn, Hrishikesa, Puruslm, 
Furnshottamn, the iinconquerod, sword-wieldlog Vishnu and Krishna of 
mighty foroo. Thou art tho souroe of being and cause of dcatruotlon, Upendra 
(the younger ludra) and Madhusudana. Thou art Maheudrn (the elder Indra) 
fuIdlliDg tho function of ladra, ho, from whose navel apriugs n lotus, the euder 
of battles.’* 

In the Rfi.md,yana, as wo have seen, Vishnu is identified with 
Rdma and, in the same manner, in the Ma- 
Vishmi na Krishna. hdbhavata and the Yaishnnva Puranas, he is 

identified with Krishun, tho most popular of all the incarnations. 
The name Krishna nowhere occurs in tho Vedas and in tho earliest 
text® in which it appears, he is simply called, * tho son of Devaki,’ 
Throughout tho later records he is variously represented ns a 
more mortal hero, as a partial incarnation of Vishnu and inferior to 

1 Some works difforontiate the dirineesacDoe ia tho aororal bumao Jnoarns. 
tions thus s^Krishua, full Incarnation: Itima, half} Bharntn, Hdma’s brother ) 
ouo quarter $ Bdma’s two other brothors one-eighth; nud other holy men, rarioua 
appreciable atoms. • Lassen, na noted hereafter, supposes this to be an 

jaterpolntlon, and Muir adduces further arguments In support of the suggesdou 
that Rdma may not have been originally represented in the RdmdyaDa as an 
iacnrnntioiiof Vlsliiiui t so also Weber, Hist. lud.Llt., 194. ’ See 

Weber, Hist. lud. Lit, 71, lfl9. 
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the other gods and aa one with the supremo being and chief of all 
goda. Ill ono passage of tho Mabdbbdvata, Kvisbua with Avjmia 
ave repvesented as smipHcatiug ilahiidova for the grant of a weapon 
wherewith Arjnna might slay Jayadrathn,^ thus implying tho su¬ 
periority of Mahadeva. Subsequently, as remarked by Muir, Krish¬ 
na “ explains away tho worship wlnoh lioro and olsowhcro ho is 
said to havo rendered to Mahddeva by saying that it ivas done for 
tho sake of example to others and was in reality offered to himself, 
MaMdeva being ono of his manifestations and in fact ono with him. 
But no bint is given of ib hoi*e.” Hero Aijuna and Krishna as 
Hava tincl Ndrdyana appear before Mabadeva, who receives tliGiu aa 
if smiling and says Welcome, inostoniinonl of mcnj riso up from 
your fatiguo and toll me quickly, licroes, w'bat your minds desire.*' 
In reply, they first recite a hymn in praiso of Mahadeva and then 
Arjuvm, after duo vevoronco to both KvUhua tiud Malmdova, aska 
from Mnliddova a bow which be ultioJately obtains. In another 
passage Mahadeva says :—have boon duly \vorslu])ped by Krisii- 
na * wlieroforo no one i.s dearer to mo iluan Krishna.” Fur¬ 
ther it is said that it was owing to ‘ a twclvo years’ fasting and 
mortification and worship of Mahadeva’ that Krishna was allowed 
to have offspring by Rukraini. Another wife of his, named Jam- 
bavati, quotes this story, and prsiys him to intercede for her also 
with Mahadeva. For this purpose Krishna visited tho sago Upa- 
manyu in his hermitng© in tho Himalaya and froui him iioar.s many 
stories in praise of Mahadeva, and cTontiially secs the god hiin.solf in 
a dream. Krishna then worships JIahtideva and his consort Pdrvati 
and obtains all that bo desires. In anoihov passage Krishna is 
introduced as recommonding the worship of Durga to Arjuua when, 
about to contend against tho host of Dhritavashtra. And again, 
Bhfshma declares his inability io describe “tho attributes of tho aviso 
MabMeva, the lord of Brabma, Vishnu and India. * * Through 
his devotion to Budra, the world is pervaded by tho mighty Krish¬ 
na. Having propitiated Mahadeva at Badiiri, Krishna obtained 
from the golden«eyod Mahesvara the quality of being in all worlds 
more dear than wealth. Thus Krishna performed austerity for full 
one thousand yeai\s, propitiating Siva the god who bestowvS booua 
and the preceptor of the world.” 

' Wilson, III., aoQ. 
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"We also find in the Mababhfirata that the position of Krishna 
Sisiipfilix opposDfl Kvieli- “ot thou tiuite assm'od aud that them 

^yer 0 not wanting tliose who denied him 
othov than mortal origin. When Yuddliishthira desired to per¬ 
form the great rnjas'Aiia sacrifice, numerous princes assembled to 
assist at Iho ceremony and amongst them Krishna and Si.sup6Ia, 
lord of the-Ohedis. Bhishma,* proposed that Krishna should have 
honour above all the princes assembled as the most enimout of tbo 
chiefs, but Sisupdla interposed and said that Krishna ^'was not a 
king or a person vonorablo from bis age, his father Vasudova being 
still alive * that in other respects lie was inferior to tlio other 
chiefs piesent * * and was elated with tho uiidcsorved honour 
that had. boon paid him like a dog devouring in a secret place the 
leavings of an oblation which he has discovered.” Bhislinia then 
defends the claims of Krishna and says that it is from no interested 
motives that Krishna ia held worthy of worsliip, but from know¬ 
ing his renown, heroism and viotorios, in kuovvledgo excelling tbo 
Brahmans and in valour, tho Kshatriyas. Wisdom and strength 
are hero given as the motives for paying peculiar honour to 
Krishna and he is not vogavdod as eudawed ^Yith superhuman facul¬ 
ties, but in tho conclading portion of tbo same speech wo have him 
one with mattor (prakrUi), tho otornal maker, him upon whom 
whatever is fourfold exists, the chief of god.<5. With regard to this 
passage so difierent from the narrative charnctor of what precedes 
Callciw?., TKiilr yi-sidy v'M.narks. *.—“ Lt is. 5 lQ^uhla thejt tlL% vvlmln 
of this dosoriptioo of his (Krishna’s) q^ualities may not be of one 
age, but may contain interpolations subsequently introduced.” 
Sisupala retorts on Bhishtna and charges him with being tho 
victim of delusion, n blind lender of tho blind, eager to eulogize n 
co^Yho^cl who ought to be vilified by oven llio silliest of men. Ho 
then recapitulates tho feats of Krishna regarding which they had 
all hoard so much from Bliishma, and says:—“If in hia cliildhood 
ho slew Sakuni® or tho horse and bull who had no skill in fighting, 

‘Ibwaa oiwtoiHnry nt the rdjns^ya for the ruler of the fenst lo declare who 
was tho greatest aniougst tliogc assoinhlcd anti to offer him n gift (argha) as 
a token of lespeot. * Jn tho Vishnu Fiiriua (Wilson, IX,, 270) it fa 

told how tho child KL'ishna while asleep was visited hj rOtnna, the chil(!> 
killer Now whatever child is suckled, intlio night, by Pfituna instantly 
dies, blit Krishua laying bald of the bicaat with both lionds, suckled It with 
such violoucc’' that Ptitaua died. Saknui was also killed by him ^vkilst a 
oblia. 
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what wonder? If a waggon,* an inanimate piece of wood, was upset 
by him with liis foot, what wonderftil thing did ho do? * * and 

it is no great miraoie, o Bbishma, thou judge of duty, that he slew 
Kansa,® the powerful king whoso food he had oaten. Hast thou 
not heard virtuous man declaring this >Yhieii I shall toll thee, who 
art ignorant of duty, Bhishma, thou basest of the tribe of Kuvus ?— 
‘Let no one smite with his weapons, women, cattle or Brahmans, or 
him whose food he eats, or on whom he is dependent,’ * * Tlion 

basest of the Enrus, eulogizing, spoftkest of Keshava (Krishna) as 
old in knowledge and mature and superior as if I did not know him. 
If he, being a slayer of cattle and of women, is, ncoording to thy 
word, to bo reverenced,—bow, Bbishma, onn snob a person merit 
encomiam?" Blnslima then describes tho birth o-f Sisupfila and 
his many offences and bow be had already been pardoned by 
Krishna and that relying on tho clemency of G-ovinda (Krishna) he 
still persisted in bis Insolence. Sisnpdla, nothing daunted,’again 
asked why Krishna should be so praised to the exclusion of all 
other kings, and Bhishma again and again dofonded his favourite and 
said that in comparison with Krishna all other chiefs were as 
nothing. On hearing this, some of them rising up in great wrath 
demanded tho instant punishmont of Bhishnia and SisnpAla himsolf 
ohallougcd Krishna to fight. Before tho combat commenood, 
Krishna addressed Iho assembly recounting the ovil deeds of Sisu- 
ptlia and wound up with tho taunt thatSisnpdla had sought Eiik- 
miui,® “but tho fool did not obtain her, as a Sudm is excluded from 
the Veda.” Sisupdla replied that no one but Krishna would men¬ 
tion among respectable females a woman who had boon betrothed 
to another and so angered Krishna that ho called out to the assem¬ 
bly : ‘Let the king listen to mo by whom this forgivonose has 
been practised. " At the reciuost of bis mother, a hundred offonoes 
were to he pardoned. That request was granted by mo and it has 

^ One night whilst osloep under the waggon Kriabnn cried for the hrenat ATKt 
not being nUcadod to immcctiatielytldckhig iiii his feet, he overturned the vehicle 
(Ibid., ' 2 '9) ’ Krishnn was born os tho eon of Vnaudevn sud Dovahi In (ho 

rcnlma of the Hnja KbusAj who having heard tbal a child was liorn wlio should 
take awny his life, ]ikc Herod, gave orders that nil mnlo children sliould ho des¬ 
troyed. The gods had induced Vishnu to be born ae Krislma in order to slay 
Kwqbs, and while a child Krishna lived concealed in the lamily of tho cowherd 
ITanda, and liis wife Yasoda nt Mabhura, and when he grew up to man’s estate, ho 
slew Kansft (/fijd., V., 41). * Knltminiwiis the daughter of Uldshinakn, 

king of Kundina in the country of Vidarblut (Ocrar), and was betrothed to Sisii- 
p&Ia, kieg of Ghedi, bub was carried oS by Krishna, on tho evo of the wed¬ 
ding. 
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been fulfilled, o kings. I shall now slay him,’ and having thus 
spoken, Krishna struck off the head of Sisupdla with liis discus. 

Duryodhana, also, the great ohampiou of the Kauruvas, not- 
Duryodhtinn, Sfiiyn and Withstanding the eloquent pleading of Sau- 

declined to acknowledge the superiority 
of Krishna and when again he attempted to arrange a plot for the 
capfcuro of Krishna, was warned by Vidura that his efforts would 
be fruitless owing to the divine character of Krishna, he still 
stubbornly declined to admit the celestial origin of his enemy and 
persuaded Sdlyn, king of the Madrasi, to accept the office of clmrio- 
teor to Kama in tho combat ivith Arjuna, whoso chariot was driven 
by Krishna. In tho course of the argnnieuts adduced to convince 
tho Madra prince, Duryodhana calls him tho equal of Sauii (Krish¬ 
na) and says that Br.ibma acted in the capacity of charioteer to 
Mahddova in hia groat fight with the sons of the Asura Taraka, and 
further;—“Thou art a spear (salya) to pierce tbino enemies,irresist¬ 
ible in valour: hence, o king, destroyer of thy foes, thou art called 
Si\lya. * * But (it is said that) 'Kriahim is superior in force to 
the strength of the arm. Just as great strength is to bo exhibited 
by Krishna, if Arjuua were killed; so is great strength to bo put 
forth by thee if Kama be slain. “Why should Krishna withstand 
our army? and why shouldat not thou alay the enemy’s host?” In 
the combat that ensued, the wheel of Kama’s chariot sank deeply 
into the earth and Kama was slain by Arjuna, Sdlya survived 
and was eioctod general of the Kauravas on the last day of the 
great war, when he, also, perished at the hands of Yuddhishthira. 

In several passages, Krishna is spoken of as only a partial in- 
Kyiehna, a partial tnear- carnation of the godhead: thus in tho Vish- 
nation of Visimn. Parana itself, Mnifcroya^ asks an account 

“ of the portion of Vishnu that came down upon earth and was born 
in the family of Yadu. Tell me also what actions ho performed, 
in his descent as a part of a part of tho supreme, upon tho earth.” 
Tlie commoniator on this passage maintains that “ this limitation 
extends only to his form or condition as man, not to his power; as 
light, by suffusion, suffers no decrease. Krishna is, neverthelflaa, 
the suprome Brahma, though it bo a mystery how the supreme 
should aasumo the form of a man.” In a passage of tho Bhugavata 

» Wilson, IX , 247 . 

90 
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Purdoo, Brahma addresses the gods and saysDo yon, m 
portions of yourselves, be born among the Yadus, whilst he, the 
god of gods, walks upon tho earth, removing her harden by his 
destructive power. The supreme divine Purusha shall bo bom in 
his own person in the house of Vasndeva/^ Again, in the Vishnu 
Purdna, iu describing the circumstances which led to the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu ns Krishna, Brahma addresses tho gods and asks 
them to accompau'y him to the northern coast of tho milky sea 
where is Hari, who “ constantly, for the sake of the earth, 
descends in a small portion of his essence to establish righteonsuese 
below.” They tbon ask Havi to assist them and ^‘he plucked 
off two hairs, one white and one black, and Maid to the gods i 
These ray hairs shall descend upon the earth and shall relievo 
hor of tho burthen of her distress.” Tho black hair was destined 
to be born as Krishna in order to destroy Kausa, the incarna¬ 
tion of the demon, Kd,lanemi. The same story is told in tho 
Jdahdbhdrata how “Hari plucked out two hairs, ono white and 
the other black. Theso two hairs entered into two women of 
the tribe of the Yadus, Devaki and Eoliini. One of thorn, the 
white hair of the god, became Baladeva j while the second hair 
(.Kesha), which was called black (Krishna) in colour, became Krish¬ 
na or Kesavn.” Hero again the commentator explains tho passage 
as in no way detracting from tho godship of Krishna. Ho is not 
sprung from his pniative father VAsndeva, but the liairs, ropreaent- 
iug tho manifestation of the deity in all his plenitude, entered at 
onee into the wombs of Devaki and Rohini and beoamo the media 
through which they concoived. 

The great penis above the Badidn^th temple is called Nar- 


I7ftTa and X^aiayana. 


Ndrfiyan after Avjuna and Krishna, who 
are represented in many passages of tho 


Mabfibharata as having formerly existed in the persons of tho two 


Eishis Kara and N^vdyana, Krishna himself, when ho visited the 


Pfindavas iu their exile, addresses Arjuna and says:—Thou in" 
vincible hero, art Kara and I am Hari Nftrdyana : in duo time wo 
camo into the world, tho Eishis Nara and Ndniyana. TJiou, sou of 
Pritha, art not different fram mo, nor I, in like manner, from 
thee ; no distinction can bo conceived between ns.” When Arjuna 
songhi tho jpdsupata weapon from Mahfideva and met him in the 
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forests of the BimAlaya, the’ latter addressed Arjuna as Kara, tlio 
compaoion of NArdyana, -who togethar for so many years per¬ 
formed austerities at Badari* and the local legends place the scene 
of this meeting at Bhilwa KodAr near Srinagar. Again BMshma 
when warning Duryodbana against Krishna relates how when 
oppressed by the Uaityas, the gods bad recourse to Fiidinalia ha 
referred them to the great Kisbis Nara and NAiAyana and they 
consented to aid tlio gods and slew the Daibyas, He adds:—Thus 
behold those twain arrived—those twain who are of so great 
strength, VAsudeva and Arjnua, united together, riders on great 
oars, Kara and NAvAyana, the deities, tlio ancient deities as it is 
reported, invincible in the world of mortals even by ludra and other 
gods and Asuras. This NArAyana is Krishna and Kara is called 
PliAlguiia (Arjuna). Namyana and Kara are one being, divided 
into twain.” In the great contest with MabAdeva noticed else¬ 
where, Vishnu appears as NArAyana and it is to this form that the 
majority of the strictly orthodox Vaishnava temples is dedicated 
in Garhwal. Muir writes* thus regarding this manifestation : 
** The identification of Aijuna and Krishna with the saints Kara 
and NArAyana is curious j but I am unable to oonjocture whether it 
may have originated in a previously existing legend respecting two 
Hishis of that name (the one of whom, as bearing the same name 
which, was ultimately applied to Vishnu and Krishna was, in the 
fknoiful spirit of Indian mythology, and in consonance with the 
tenet of metempsychosis, declared to have boon an earlier manifes¬ 
tation of Krishna,—whilst Aijunn, the bosom friend of the latter, 
would naturally be regarded, as the same with Kara, the inseparable 
companion of NArAyana), or whether the whole legend was origin¬ 
ally invented for the glorification of Krishna and Arjuna.” 

Besides those passages of the MahAbhArata in which Krishna is 

represented ns one with Vishnu and there- 
Ki'islma tbe supreme. , , v • lu 

foro one with the supreme being, there are 

others in which the supreme attributes are ascribed to Kiishna him¬ 
self. During the interview between Arjuna and Krishna in the 
forests of the Himalaya which has already been alluded to as an 
extract from the Vana-parvan of the MahAbhArata, Arjuna recounts 

1 The sage Ndrada also vlaltcd the Rlaliis whilst afc Sadnri and recollected 
to Imvc seen them in Svetn Dwfpa, where ' was tlio Biiprcme being whOBC iorma 
and distiuguisbing marks thoy now bore.' ’ IV., 282. 
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tlio exploits of Krishna in his former births, bis austerities as Nfir6- 
yana, his slaughter of the enemies of tho gods, his various forma 
and his three strides as the son of Aditi, Iji the course of hia 
speech, Arjiina addresses Krishna as—“Thou being NdrAyaua, 
wert Harij o voxer of thy foes. Thou, o Purusbottama nrl Brah¬ 
ma, Soma, Sdrya^ Dharma, Dbfitri, Yama, Auala, VAyu, Kuvera 
Rudra, Timo, Sky, Earth, the Regions, the unborn, the lord of the 
world, the oroafcor.” « * * “At the commonceinent of the 

Yuga, o Varshnoya (Krishna), Brahma, tho ohiof of tilings move¬ 
able and immoveable, whose is all this world sprung from the 
lotus issuing from thy navel. Two horrible D&navas, Madbu and 
ICiiitabha, were ready to slay him. Emm the forehead of Rari, who 
beciuno incensed when ho saw thoir transgression, was produced 
iSambhu (Mabfideva) wielding tho trident and three-eyed. Thus 
even these two lords of tho gods (Brahma and Mahddevti) are 
sprung from thy (Krislma’sj body/* In dasoribiug the nppoaranoo 
of Krishna when rebuking Duryodhana for his attempted toachory 
it is aaid that;—“as the mighty descendant of Siira (Krishna) smilod, 
the god wearing tho appearance of lightning, of tlie size of a 
thumb, and lunniious..Ka8 fire, issued forth from him. Brahma 
occupied his forehead, RuJra (Siva) was produced on his chest, tho 
guardians of the world {lohapdlds) appeared on his arms and Agni 
sprung from his mouth. Tho Adityns* too, and the Siidhyas, VasuB, 
Asviiia, Idarulfl, and all the gods along with Indra were produced 
and also tho forms of tho Takshas, Gandharvas and Rakshasas, 
Sankarshaiia and Bhananjaya also were manifested from his anna, 
Arjuna armed with ahowfronj his right, Ruma holding a plough 
from bis left, Yuddhishthira and BMma, the sous of Madri, from his 
back. Next Anclhakas and Vrishnia, headed by Priidyumna, aroso 
on bis front, with their weapons ready, A shell, discus, club, spoar, 
bow, plough, and sword were seen prepared, and all weapons, 
gleainiug in eveiy form on tho different arms of Krishna/’ 

In another ]>a83age whero Mah&deva is asked to explain the 
Mah»<ltiTftglorlfleaKrlflb.- ground on which Krishna is said to bo cht 
titled to worship, lie is made to say ;—Su¬ 
perior even to Pitamaha is Havi, tho eioinal spirit, Krishna briU 
linnc as gold, like tho sun risen in a oloudless sky, ten-armed, of 
mighty foicu, slayer of tho foes of the gods, marked with the 
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srlvatsa^ Hrishikessi, adored by all the gods. Brahma is spruag 
from his belly and I (Malifideva) from his head, the luminaries from 
the hair of bis head, the gods and Asuras from the hairs of liia body, 
and the Rishis, ns well as the everlasting worlds, have been pro¬ 
duced from his body. He is the manifest abode of Pitamaha 
(Brahma) and of all the deities. Ho is the creator of this entire 
earth, the lord of tho three worlds, and the destroyer of creatures, 
of the stationary and the moveable. Ho is uianifestly the most 
eminent of the gods, tho lord of the deities. * ' Tlio slayer of 

MaJhu’ is eternal, renowned as Qovinda. ^ * T!his fod ivS the 

lotns-eyed, the producer of Sri,* dwelling together with Sii. 
Again. BMshraa informs Yuddbishthira how— 

» Krishna ci-cafccd the earth, the air and the aky • from Krislma's body tlie 
earth wag produced. IIo is the ancient hero of fearful strength ; ho orcated tiio 
luountniiiB nnd the regions. Beneath him are the atmosphere and the heaven, 
tliQ four regions and the four intermediatfl regions; nnd from him this croation 
sprang forth. * * Becoming V6yn, he diasipatea this imlTerae; becoming 
flro ho burns it, universal in his forms; becoming water he drowns nil things; 
becoming Titahma, ho creates all the hosts of beings. Ho is whatever Is to be 
known, and he tnakea known whatever is to be known; he is tho rule for per¬ 
formance, and he who cxiats in that whidi is to he performed." > 

Ki'islma is also addressed by Tuddhishthira as Vishnu, the three- 
Krlshua pnviaes him- Gjed Sambhu (MaliAdeva), Agni and the 
Bull, the maker of all. Again Krishna de¬ 
clares that Brahma was produced from his good pleasure and Ma- 
hft.d 0 vn from his anger, that they are one with him and therefore 
to be worshipped as part of himself who is revered by all the gods, 
Brahma, Rudrn, ludra and the Uishis. He goes on to say:— 

<< For when that gorl of gods Malieshvara is worshipped, then, son of Tritlm, 
the god Nnrnynnft, the lord, will alsoho woralilpped. I am tho soul of all the 
worlds. It was therefore myself whom I formerly worshipped na Eudin If I 
wore not to woraliiplaina, the boon-heatowlng Siva, no one would worship myself. 
An nuthoritatiro example is set by me which the world follows. Authoiltrtilva 
examples ate to be roveieaced, heuce I reVW^M him (Siva), Ho who knows him 
knows me; ho who loves him loros me. Budta and Niirdynna, ono essence, di¬ 
vided into two, operate in the world, in a manifested form, in all acts Befleot* 
ing in my mind that no boon could be ooufctrcd upon me by any ono, I yet 
adored the ancient Rurlra, the lord, that is, I, with myself adored myself, to ob¬ 
tain a Bon. For Vishnu docs not do homage to any god, excepting himself i 
hence I) in this sense, worship Budrn.” 

1 Tho Dnnarn of that n'tme. •For nn account of the production ol 

Si'i from the churning of tho ocetm, wo Wilwn, YI.j 144 
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Bbialiina, too, when warning Duiyodhana of the hopelessnessf 
of contending against Krishna, relates how 
Drahma praUa. Kriahna. .^lebrated tl.o praiaoa of Krishna 

in a hymn and entreated him to appear on earth in tho family of 
Yadu and how the god oonsented. Brahma thus describes the in¬ 
terview the lord of the world was entreated by me to show 
favour to the world (in these words) ; — 

Do thou, oelobrnted as V^Bodova, appear in the world of mon; be born ou 
earth for Ibe slaughter of the Asuraa. • * He of irlioin I Drahma, tho luftB- 
tor of (he whole world am tho son, that Vdsudeva, tho lord of nil the worlds, is 
to be propitiated by you. Norcr, oh most excellent; dclticB, is tho potent bearer 
of the Bhcll, the diBcus, and the club, to be Blighted ae n mere man. This Being 
is the highest mystery, this tho highest existence, tills the highest Brahma, 
tills the highest reiioii'n. This Bolng is the imdccaylng, tho undlsccriilblo, 
tho eternal. This Doing whicli is called Partiaho, is liyoinod and is not 
known Tills Being is celobrnted by TUvokarman ns the higlicat power, 
os the liighcst joy, and as tho highest truth. Whoreforo V^Biidevn of bound' 
less might la not to bo contemnod by the deities, moludmg Indro, or by the 
Asuras, as a nicie man. lYliosocTer Bays that lie is a more tnnu is dull of oom- 
pichenaloD ; from his contempt; of Hrlshikosa thoy call eucli a porsort tlio loAvcst 
of men WhooTor deaplBCB VfisudoTa^ttiat great contomplator who has entered 
a human body, mou call that parson one fall of darkness/’ 

Tho exploits of Krishna aro recounted iu several pasaagos of the 
Mahdbhtvrata by Avjuna, Bhibhma, Dhritarfishtra and even Krish¬ 
na himself.^ He is recorded as the conqueror of the bull-domon 
Arishfca who terrified the kino and destroy- 

Exploita of KriBhun. , , „ tt . 

ed hermits and ascetics.^ He slew Pra- 

lambha who attempted to run away with Balar&ma.® ^bon be 
appeared with Arjuua to aid the gods in their battles with the doraons, 
“ he cut off the head of Jambha who was swallowing up Arjuna 
in battle.” He slew the great Asara Pitha, and Mura ‘ resem¬ 
bling the immortals’ and the Bfikshasa Ogha. Ho attacked Nir- 
moohaua and there slew numbers of Asiiras, having violently out 
asunder the nooses.'* Ho next attacked Naraka in the Aaura castlo 
of Prkgjyotisha (Asnm) and recovered the jewelled earrings of Adi- 
ti.® So, too, Kansa, though supported by Jarasandha, was slain. 
“ Sundman, valiant iu fight, the lord of a complete army, the bro¬ 
ther of Kansa, who interposed (or the king of the Bhojas, the bold 

‘Muir, IV,, 229-263. “Wilson, IX., 8.90. »/fiirf, 30^ where 

Balarama is Bald to Imvc Bqiicczedtlie demon to death by direction of urlBhna. 

* See notoMulr, i. a. 2 B 0 , where a connection ia traced to the nooaes used by 
Tliagfl. » A detail^ account of this feat la given In Wilson, IX., 85. 
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Rinl lieroio prince of tho Sdrasenas, was, with his army, burnt up 
in battle by Krishna, destroyer of his enemies, seconded by Bah- 
rdma.^ * * Krishna, by a clever device, oausad Jar^andha,* 
the large armed, lord of a complete army, to be alniu. This hero 
also slaughtered like a beast, tho king of the Chedia (Sisupdla), 
who quarrelled regarding tho offering.’' He captured and tlirew 
down Saubha, the flying oity of the Paifcyas on the shore of tho 
ocean ; though protected by tho Sdlya king so terrible from hia 
magical powers and by the weapon saiaghm^ whioli was arrested at 
the gate itself by his arms. He destroyed Pdtana nud Sakuni, the 
daughters of the Daitya leader Bali. He killed Pdndya^ with a 
fragment of a door and crushed the Kiilingas in Dantakdra and 
slew Ekalavya,® king of the iJishadas, with a fragment of a rock, 
Rukmini, the betrothed of Sisupdla, lord of the Cbedis, was visiting 
a temple on tho eve of her nupUala when slie was seen by Krishna, 
who carried her off with him to the city of Dwdraka and there 
married her.® Through him the city of Benares, which had been 
burned and remained for many years defenceless, sprang into oxist- 
ence.'^ Haguajit Haja of Qftndhdra or Peshawar *^had offspring 
born to him. who became enemies of ngUteousnesa” and Kviahna 
destroyed them and carried off the daughter of the kiug.® At 
Prabbdsa or Sonindth, he encountered the demon Panohajana, who 
lived in the depths of ocean in the form of a couch-shell, and hav¬ 
ing slain him took the conoh-shell and ever after bore it as his 
horn.® He obtained the discus, after propitiating Agni in the Khdn- 
dava forest or^ according to another account. That discus fiery 
and resplendent which was formerly given to thee (Vishnu) by the 
god after slaying the marine monster (Panohajana) and tho Daitya 
proud of his strength, was produced by Maliddeva.” Ho then 
brought back the pdtijdia tree from Tndra’a heaven to Dwdraka.*® 
In consequence of these good acts, the gods conferred on Krishna 

* 5 both Sirndman and ICaiMft wore killed on the same dn^ and their 

father Ugtasena was made king In their atend; by the Rnja of the Bhojas, ilanaa 
is intended, IX., 2G0. * KiUhnn Utui recourse to the four dorlcea of 

policy, or nci^otiation, presents, sowing diBSenaiona and cliostiaemoiit nud some¬ 
times even hetook himself to flight.'* Jarfitfnndha was king of Magadha. 
’Supposed to bo a sort of rocket. prince of the Dnkliin country of 

Pandya. ® See Wilson, IX,, i X, 123, whieb make him eon of Devas- 

ravas. brother of VaBudevn “Wilson,X., 70. ?For an. aocoimt of 

tho burning of BenaveB by Krishna himsolf, aeo lAid., 128. ® Lassen thinks 

that thia story lias some fonadatlon in foot- ^ ® Wilson, 48 s accord* 

ing to tho Mah41)hljrata, Panchnjaaa lived la Pi tals, -Ihid , 104. 
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tliesG boons:—“ Lot no fafcjgno oppress theo when thou art figliting, 
let thy step traverse the sky and the waters, and lot no weapon 
make any impressiou on thy body.” Thronghout these laudatory 
accounts of tlio exploits of Krishna, he is depicted as a horo of 
great valour and strength, but not necessarily as the suprojuo deity, 
and at the close of the speech he is recorded as reooiving boons 
from the gods. Besides the feats recorded in tho Mahdhlulratn, 
there are others given in tho Purdnua' which do not occur in tho 
older work and aro embellished with more buporniitural occurrences. 
We have thus briefly skefcohed the history of the two forms Krishna 
and Rdma under which Vishnu is worshipped at the present 
day. They are totally unconnected with the Vedas aud are 
purely popular iuventloiw produced on Indian soil to glorify the 
lunar and solar races respectively, and are probably nothing more 
than advanced dteinonisin on which the ever-willing priests have 
engrafted as much as they could of Vaidik coronionial and ritual, 
We have already seen that there is little connootion between 


The later Eudra, 


the elder Rudra of tho Vedas and tho mo¬ 
dern Rndra of tho Ilihasa period boyoiid 


the quality common to both of fierceness. In some of the later 


Vaidik writings, however, Rudra is idonlifiod with Agiii, and if we 
bear in mind this fact and accept the later Hnclra aa the represen¬ 
tative of the two gods, much light will bo thrown on the otlieruise 
conflicting characters given to him, This tlieory of tho dual oi-igin 
of tlie later Rudra has the high authority of Professor Woboi^a la 
his explanation of the great Riidrn-book, ihe Satanulriya, he points 
out that the Brahmans, terrified at the howling hungry flnmo of the 
Baovifice which is conceived of as in Ihe form of Rudra, i)ropitIato 
it with offerings, blow this was ns an adaptation of the orifrinal 
idea of Rudra as tho howling storm and now the crackling fltuno. 
Plame the cause of wind, and wind the cause of flamo, unitedly 
forming the ono great terrible being. Hence tho epithets nssignod 
to him in the Salarudriya are separable into two classes. TJiose 
which make him ‘ the dweller in tho mountains’( G'zVjm), 
spirally braided hair’ (ffapa^-din), ‘having diahevolled hair’ 


1 SoeWllBOn IS., 246-3i2{ X , 1-707. ^TIUb mn^ 

bable explanation of the working of tho minda of the Bralrnmna^of thJLnS?* 
Bchool ln developing tho old Idena to moot tho rcqmmnents of the diiy bni ttt 
iBnotliing to show that it was uudcratood or aceeptcU by the niMHW ’ ^ ^ “ 
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{Vyupia-kesa), ‘ovucl’ (Z7pra)/fierce* (5Wma)/liet\lar’ {BUsMj)^ 
ausi^ioious’ (iSwa) nnd * progonitor* (ISambhtt) are derived from his 
character a& ‘ lord of storms,’ and tiioao sneh as ‘ blue-necked’ {nUa~ 
ffriva), like wreathed smoJeo, ‘golden-armed’ {Hirany<i-bdhu)f and 
‘ thousand-eyed’ (Sa/iaaraS’ji^a) like sparks, belong to him as ‘ lord 
of fire.’ In the older writinga there is no trace of hia names Isa 
or Mahudeva or of his form as the Linga or Phallus. 

In the MaMbhdrata, Durjodhaiia relates bow the gods went 

j ^ to Siva and implored his aid against tho 

Dannvas and how he answeiecl lliat ho would 
give tliein half his strength and then they should bo successful. 
Tho gods replied that they could not sustain half his strength, but 
that they would give him half their strength. To this Siva con- 
eented aud became stronger than all the gods and was thenceforth 
called Mah&deva, ‘ the great god.’ In another work it is said 
tiiat:—“ He who, abandoning all forms of being, oxuUa in tho gj-oat 
divine power of absorption in tho knowledge of himself is therefore 
called Mahadeva.” The sago Upainaiiyu to whom Kri.shna wont 
for advice whoii bo desired offspring though Jambavati tlms re¬ 
counts the oharacteristics of Mahadeva as told him by his motlier:— 
“Ho (Mahadeva) assumes many forms of gods, men, gohlina, 
demons, barbarian.s, tame and wild beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
He carries a discus, trident, club, sword nnd axo. He has a girdle 
of serpents, earrings of sarpenis, a Bacrifioial cord of serpents and 
an oiitor garment of serpents* skins. Be laughs, sings, dances and 
plays various musical iu.struments. Ho leaps, gapes, weeps, causes 
others to weep, speaks liko a madman or a drunkard as well as in 
sweet tones. Inyenii memhro virili pradilna ho dallies with the 
wives and daughters of the Bishis.” Such is the description of 
tho god given by a female devotee to her son who himself vvas also 
an ardent disciple. TJpamuDyn then relates how he worshipped 
the god •with groat austerities and obtained the boon of the god’s 
perpetual prescnco near bis berniitago in file Himalaya. ' Ho also 
tells the story of tho Itishi Tandi who had lauded Mahddeva aa the 
supreme deity whom even Brahma, Tndra and Yishnu did not per¬ 
fectly know. In another passage Krishna describes iSiva as:— 

“ Rudra with braided hair, and malted locks, shaven, the frequenter 
of cernoteiies, the performer of awful rites, tho devotee, the very 
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torriblG.” N^rack ngnin rekles liow he saw Ptivvati a«tl Mali^vdeva 
in their bom© on tho Hnnaliiya with their attendant deinona 
(Bhtitas) and nyinphs (Apsarases). Both wore clothed in tho steins 
of wild beasts and tlie sacrificial cord of Mahadova was formed from 
a serpent. Daksba, the father-in-law of Siva, thus describes tho 
god He roams about in drendfui cemeteries, attoudod by hosts 
of goblins and spirits, like a madman, naked, with dishovolled hair, 
langhing, weeping, bathed in the ashes of funeral piles, wenring a 
garland of skulls and ornaments of human bones, insane, bolovod 
by the iiisano, the lord of beings whose nature is essentially dark* 
ness.” Heisalsode-scribed in another passage as bearing the Linga 
desired by devotees, ashes, a staff, a tuft of hair, an antelojm's skin 
and a digit of the moon, bis body shining like an evening cloud.” 

Many of the contradictions observed in the epic poems in regard 
Interpolations in tlie relative importance of the two great 

ej lc pocniB. gods and thoir maniiastationa are undnuht- 

edly due to the intcrpololions mado by the followers of oithor. 
Profosaot Goldhtiiokor has recorded that in its present state tho 
MahAbhfirata is clearly “a collection of literary products belonging 
to widely distant periods of Hindn literature.” Professor Wilson 
also considers the same work as belonging to vai'ions periods. 
Lassen is of the same opinion and writes 

“ It is tvne tlmt In the epic pociuD, Rivioa end Ktishna appear nn iuuiirnn- 
tifiiis of Vishmi, but they, nt Uio anino time, come before ua ns htinmu lioroca niiti 
tlieao two ebarnetors ftioso far from boiog iiiaepoMbly blended together that 
both of tlieae heroes are for the most port exhibited m no higher light than other 
highly gifted men—acting according to bumaii motives and faking no ailvau- 
tago of their diviuc superiority. It ia only In certain sections •which have been 
added for the purpose of cufoiclng their divine eiiaracter that they take the 
chncnctor of Vialitm. It is ioipoflaibla to read cither of those poema with atten¬ 
tion, without being reminiled of the lotet interpolation of aucli sections as 
nscribo a ilivlnc character to the heroes ami of the nuskllful luunnor In which 
these pasaagCB are often introduced and without observing how loosely they arc 
connected with the rest of the narrative and how imneccBsary they are for 
its progtcBB,” 

The same writer agrees with Schlegel that the chapters in which 
Piima is represented as an incavnation of Vishnu and tJio episodo 
of the contest between ParnsnrAma and Bdma arc both interpola- 
tlona* Muir also concurs in this judgment and thinks that there 
ia nothing to show that tho passages lauding Mahddova bear the 
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impress of a greater antiquity than those which extol Krishna. He 
adds :—• 

Both in blicir present fai oi at leaflt, appear to belong to the Bainon;gG, as 
wo fiad In bnth tlio same tendency to identify the god who is the object of adora« 
tiou with the siipretiio aonl. The passages rclnttug to bofcli gods, ns they now stand, 
Would scam to be the products of a sectanan spicit, and to liavc been intioduced 
into the poem l>y the Saivaa and the Yaiahnnvaa for the purpose of upholding 
the honor of their respective doitles. Bat on the other hand the mere fact 
that a poem in wlilch ICrislma plays throughout so prominent a part, and 
wliich in Its existing form is so largely devoted to his gloviflcntinn, shonld nfc 
the same timo oontain so many passages ivhicli fonunUy extol tho pront* 
neas, and still uioro ■which incidentally refer to a -frequent adoration, of the 
rival dotty, by the dilfereut personages, whether contemporary or of oarllcr 
date, who aro introrliiced, this fact is, 1 think, a proof that the worship 
of the latter (Alahddcva) was widely diffused, if indeed it was nob tbo 
prcduniiiiiuit woisbip in India, nt the period to -which the action oi the poem la 
reft-rred." 

Wober' thinks that the deeds and downfall of Janamojaya 
formed the original plot of the MabdbluUata and that with them tho 
oiu'i'ent myths and lpgend.s 1 ‘elatiiig to the gods became linked in 
the popular legend a7id have now become so interwoven that tbo 
unravelling of tlio respective elements must ever remain an impossi¬ 
bility. “ As to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work in its present shape took place no approach oven to a direct 
conjecture is possible ; but at any rate it must have been some oen- 
tnriea after tbo commenqement of oar era.” There is not wanting 
evidence to show that this brandling off of Brahmanism into 
two great lines, the one, Vaishnnvism, representing eonservativa 
thought and tho predominating influence of tho priestly caste and 
supporting oaste and its disiinctions, and tbo other Saivism, bor- 
l’O^Ying largely from local cults, taking into its pale tho aboriginal 
tribes and tboir village deities and inclined therefore to bo careless 
in matters of caste aud ceremonial and neglectful of tho priestly 
class, was attended wifii considerable friction, Saivism readily 
lent itself to tho corrupted Buddhism around it and \yjth Buddliisni 
was early tainted with tho Snkta doctrines which in the Tautras of 
both sects have attained to such development. The Vaishnavaa on 
tho other hand hiwo always vetained moroof the ancient landmarks 
in their teachings. They have admitted less of tho aboriglual ele¬ 
ment, and though Ndgrfija is held to be a Vaishnava emanation, ha 

1 187-S9. 
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is not recognised by the orthodox. 3&ktism never developed itself 
to tho sHmo extent amongat tho Vaiahuavas aa a body, though oven 
hero the practices of certain sections are quite on a level with those 
of the moat degraded of the Saivua. It is not^ howevor, to be sup» 
posed that Yaisbnavns and Saivas are dibliuct sects. It is common 
for a man Lo rovorence and worship all tho five divisions, Siva, 
Vishnu, Surya, Gcauoaha and Sakfci, and to have one as his favourite 
deity {iahta-dcbtii). In most temples all are Topreseutod and the 
worshipper pays his devotions in llie chapel or&luiuo he moat oares 
for. Temples devoted to pardcular forms muat have some peculiar 
sanctity attached to them to attract votaries and are seldom visited 
except ou festivals. 

A careful exanhuat-ion of the stories which aie common to both 
Contest ween tho Huiva and Vaishnava works and those which 

Saivfla and VtiiBbmivaB. have evidently been added fur the more 

purpose of advocating tho profeieutial claims of either god discloses 
the existence of a contest between tho followers of Vislmu and Siva, 
and also an attempt at reconciliation by declaring the one god to 
ho tho same as the other, and therefore that both should be equally 
an object of adoration to tho devout. We shall now bricHy suin- 
niarise the passages which seem to indicate the existence of strife 
between the followeis of the two great gods. In the Rdmliyaua 
we are told how tho artificer of the gods made tuo grout bows, one 
of which he presented to i\Jahi»deva and the 
other to Vislmu. Tho bow of Siva -was 
placed in cbai'go of Janaha the king of Mithila, and llfuna in his 
travels tried the bow and broke it. Parasurumu, who is also sup¬ 
posed to bo an incarnation of Vishnu, heard of this exploit and vi¬ 
sited llama and produced the bow of Vislmu. He thou challoiiged 
Bfima to bend this bow and fit an arrow on the string niid 
declared that if llama succeeded in doing so, they should thon 
dcoicle their respective claims to auperiovily in ainglo combat. Tho 
gods had all along been desirous of finding out tbe strongtli and 
weakness of Mahadeva aud Vishnu and asked Brahma to assist 
them. “ Brahma, most excellent of tlio three, loanhng the jmrposo 
of the gods, created discord between fho two. In tins state of 
enmity a groat and terrible fight ensued between Sraliddova and 
"Viahnu, each of whom was eager to conquer the othor, Sivu’o 
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bow^ of dreadful power was then relaxed and the two deities being 
entreated by the assembled goda^ became pRci6Gd.’* Here we have 
Siva and Vishnu actually coutending with each other and the vic¬ 
tory remaining vvith Viahnii, and though Hama succeeded in con- 
qaeviug Parasuiaiua, yet both, ara emajialious of the one divine per¬ 
son, Vishnu. 

The fact that the worship of Siva was tho cause of much con- 

Iroversy and the ohieot of oonsidorablo op- 
Djikahft’s eaciiflco. ... . i i i .1 

position 13 more clearly brought out in tlio 

story of Dakslm’s sacrifice which is related in both the great epic 
poems and in several of the Purfinas. In the Riiniayana it is sim¬ 
ply stated that Rndra enraged at not receiving a share of the sacri¬ 
fice wounded the assembled gods with bis bow and, on their sub¬ 
mission, restored them to their former condition. In the Muli6,- 
bhdrata there are three separate accounts of the sacrifice. In one 
Uma, the wife of Siva, sees the gods go by to the sacrifice and 
asks her husband why ho does not go. Ho replies:—The former 
practice of the gods has been, that iu allsucrihces no portion should 
be divided to me. By custom, established by the earliest arrange¬ 
ment, the gods lawfully allot mo no share iu the sacrifice.” Uma 
angry for the dignity of her lord urges him to go and destroy tho 
sacrificG, which he does and Brahma, on the part of the gods, pro- 
inlsos that he shall ever afterwards receive a shaio. A second ver¬ 
sion makes the sage Dadluchi the one to incite Hudra to interfere 
with tho sacrifice. Padhichi was present and declared that it was 
impossible for the Bacrifico to proceed unless Rudra were invited. 
Paksha replied We have many Rudras, firmed with tridents, 
and wearing spirally-braided hair who ocoupy eleven places. I 
kno^Y not Maheshwava.” Devi appears with her husband and after 
some conversation he creates a torrilio being (Virabliaclia) who des¬ 
troyed the preparations for tho sacrifice and induced Dnksha to sing 
the praises of liiva, on. which the god appears and promises nob to 
dHosv the sacrifice to remain fruitless. In the third version, the 
flacrifico is pierced by an ariw shot by Rudra and such conse¬ 
quences ensue that all the goda joined in praiaing him; ** and they 
apportioned to liiin a distinguished share in the sacrifice and, 

1 Rudtft gave Ills bow fo Dorarilta, (he ancestor of Jauako, Raja of Mithila, 
wliilat Visimii gave his to Richikn, from vhom it oaoie to JamacJagul, tho father 
of rarasurama, 
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throngli fear, resorted to liim ns thoir refago. He tlioii becnmo 
pleased and rectified the saorifice and whatever was removed, lio 
restored to life a9 it had been before.” The Vayii Purtiua^ makes 
the gods first obtain the permission of Mahadeva and then combinoa 
the story as given in the second and third versions from the Mahn- 
bbdrata above noted. Dadinobi remonstrates with the assembled 
gods on tlie absence of Rudra and Uinn addresses bor lord as she 
sees the gods go by, and he replies in the terms already assigned to 
him above. Devi then asks how It is a god like him slionld nob 
have a share and wLai could she do that ho might obtain a sharo 
of tho sacrifice. Then Siva addre.s.sed his bvido and told boi* tliat 
by her perplexity lhat day all tho gods are bewildered, that his 
priests worship him in the sacrifice of true wisdom wliei’o no offici¬ 
ating priest is needed, but lot her approach and see the being he 
was about to create. Having spoken thus he created Virabhadra 
who destroyed the saci'ifi<». 

Wilson notes that the Kdrina-Purfi-na also gives the discussion 
between Dadbiohi and Dakslm and that their dialogue contains 
some curious matter. “ Daksha, for instance, states that no portion 
of a sacrifice is ever allotted to Siva and no prayers are directed to 
be addressed to him or to his bride. Dadlilchi apparently evades 
the objection and claims a share for Rudra, consisting of tho triad 
of gods, as one with the sun who is undoubtedly hymned by the 
miniatering priests of the Vedas. Daksha rojilied that tlie twelve 
Adityas received special oblations ; that they are all suns and that 
he knows of no others.” This Parana makes Sati, tho wife of jSiva, 
to be tho daughter of Daksha, and lhat she, ohngrinod at tho treat¬ 
ment received from her father, conamitted suioidc, on which Malid- 
deva cursed Daksha to bs born again as a Kshatriya and in Ihls 
second birth, the sacrifice took place, Tho Linga, Mataya, Padma 
and T3b6.gavnla Purdnaa all deolnrolhab Sati put au end to herself 
by YogOf whilst the Kashi-khanda of the Skando Purina makes Sati 
throw herself into the fire prepared for tho sacrifice. The lllniga- 
vata gives the entire story in detail. It appears that Daksha 
attended a sacrifice celebrated by tho Prnjitpatis and that on his 
entrance all the gods arose and sainted him except Brahma and 
Mahddeva. Daksha made obeisance to Brahma, but inconsed at 

• Wilson, YI, ISO. 
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tbo conduct of his sou-iu-liiw abused him roundly in the presence 
of the gods. Ho gives tho description of Siva’s person whieli has 
been already noticed and declares how nnwilliug be was to allow 
his fawn-eyed daughter to marry “ this impure aud proud aboHslior 
of rites and dcmolisher of bariiors.” Having thus reviled Siva, 
Haksba cursed him never to receive any portion along with tbe other 
gods. Then Nandiswora defended Mahadeo and devotes him who 
regards Dak.slia’s words, ''to practise the louud of ceremonies with 
an undevstaudiug degraded by Vaidik prescriptions* * Let tbo 
enemies of Hara whose minds are disturbed by the strong spirituous 
odoiu’ and the excitement of iha flowery words of the Veda, 
become deluded.” In this speech we see that the advocates of 
Sivaism depreciate tlie Vedas, most probably, as remarked by 
Muir, from a consciousness that their worship was not very cou- 
sistent with the most venerated religious records of their own 
country. Bhrigu, chief of the Brahmans, was one of tho sages 
present and be replied to Handlswara by a counter-impreca- 
tion: 

'^Lettlioae who praotisotho rites of Bhava (Si/a) and all their followers, 
bo heretics nml oppouents of tho tmo sorlptiires. Having lost tlicir purity, de¬ 
luded inundcretanding, wearing matted hair and aalica and bones, let Ihom undor- 
RQ the initiation of Siva, in whlcli spirltuoas liquor Is the doity. Since 7 a 
hnvo reviled the Vedn and Hrahmaus, the barriers by which men are reatraiued, 
ye have embraced heresy. For this Veda is the auspicious, etemol path of 
the people, which the ancients bnvo trod and whorein Janardona (Vishnu) 
1b the authority. Reviling Ihia Veda, enpremo, pure, the oternnl poth of 
the viituouB, follow tho heresy In which your god is tho king of goblins 
(Bhfiteea).’' 

On hearing this imprecation, Siva departed and the sages 
worshipped Vishnu for a thousand years. The enmity between 
Daksha and his son-in-Jaw continued, tmd when Haksha became 
chief of tho Prajapatis aud resolved to celebrate the great Vrihas- 
patiaava sacrifice, Sati came to visit him aod he, reviling Siva, so 
vexes her that she voluntarily dies. Siva, on bearing this, creates 
from a look of bis matted treaaes, the demon who destroyed the 
sacrifice. The gods then have recourse to Siva, who is pacified 
and allows the sacrifice to proceed aud to remove the pollution 
caused by the demon and his attendants an oblation is offered to 
Vishnu. Only then does Viahnu appear in order to receive the 
reverence of Brahma, Siva aud tho other gods and to explain that 
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be himself was tlio ono supreme deity and the others being emana- 
tioua from him were outitled ns such to some respoot.”^ As n man 
docs not think of his own members as belonging to another, so tlio 
man who is demoted to mo (Yisbim) does not look upon cj'oatoJ 
things as distinct from me. He who beholds no distinction between 
the three gods who are one in essence and the soul of all things, 
attains tranquillity.” 

In the proceding paragraphs we have an account of the havoo 
wrought at Daksha’s sacrifice by the weapons of Siva, and in 
another story from the Mah&blidrata we have the sequel related 
by Krishna as Dhaniiaja. At this time Arjuna and Krishna as 
CmitGflt between Emlra Kara and Ndidynna wore engaged in per- 
Bnd Naraytina. forming great austerities on tho Gaudha- 

mddana mountain above Badari and the blazing tridont which 
destroyed Daksba’s sacrifice at Kankhal where the Gauges de¬ 
bouches on to the plains followed tho course of tho river upwards 
seeking fresh enemies. Arrived at Badari, it entered the hermit¬ 
age of tho Bishis and smote Nardyana, full on tho breast, but the 
Eiahi repelled the weapon and with a great yell it bounded bnolc 
into its wieldor’s hands, Rudia was astonished and forthwith hasten¬ 
ed to Badari and attacked Nnrayana, but tho Rishi seized him by 
the throat and Nara raised up a str.aw which became a great axe 
and was hurled against Rudt/i when it broke into fraginonta {Ichan- 
dana) : honco the name Kbanduparasu. Tho two then continued to 
fight, but when the gods saw the foarfnl cousequoncos of the con¬ 
flict, the utter cessation of all worship and destruction of all things, 
they deputed Brahma fo endeavour to effoci a reconciliation, flo 
approached Rudra and explained to him that Nara and NdiYiyana 
were ono form of tho supvemerbeing as he (Brahma) was another and 
Rudra a third, and so plied his arguments that tho gods became 
reconciled. Rudra then propitiated Nfirfiyana and Hari (Vialuui) 
addressing MahaJeva said:—^Ho who knows theo, knows moho 
who loves theo, loves me. Henooforth let this arivatsa of mino be 
tho mark of the trldeut and thou shalt be the srikmtha marked upon 
my hand,' Having thus created a mark devised by each for tho 

I Tho SaivaB In tlie Llngn-Purona retort on tlie Vaislinavfis and make ViBlimi 
anABrnkma quarrel, because the ono called tho other'child', until at loncth 
RlumlnoiiB Lluga, enciicled with n tliouBand wreaths of flowers, npnearecl imd 
bewildered them both. For a UionBana years the two gods tiled to flud tho end 
of tJia Ling and not Bucccedlufi' worshipped Alohadcva. 
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otlier, tlio gods joiacd in au indissolublo friondsLIp. ICrislina then 
goc'3 on lo toll tlio Pdiidavas that it is Budva with spirally-braidod 
hail’ that precedes tb&m in the battle and slays their enemies aud 
theroforo advises thorn to devoutly reverence “ him the god of gods, 
loi-d of Uma, of boundless power, Hara, the undecayablo lord of 
all,” This story probably contains au allusion to tbo fact that 
Havdwav and Badavi were the scenes of some great contests be- 
tneoii the followora of the two sects, wliioh iudeocl aro not imhsown 
in tlio present age. 

We have an account of another contest between I^rishna and 
Siva iu the story of th© JDaitya Bdna, given in tbo Visbnu 

Contest between Krialina Pui'Ana.^ Prahlada, the great Daitya, 
and Buna, 2 ,^^] Virochana, whoso son Avas Bab, 

who bad a hundred sons, of whom Cdna was the eldest.” Bdna 
had a lovely daughter, Usha by name, Avho seeing Pdrvati and 
tiiv<a sporting together desired like dalliance and prayed the beautiful 
wife of the great god for assistance. Sho graciously addroasod Usha 
and said “ Do not grieve, you shall have a husband, fie who 
slmll appear to you iu a dream on the twelftii of the light half of 
Vais/ilcha slmll bo your husband.” Usha. dreamed a dream and saw 
Aniruddhn, sou of Pradyumna, and with the aid of hor confidante 
Ohitraleklm induced him to visifc her. Before this took place, 
fihna bad been engaged in propitiating Wabadeva and weary of 
rest had prayed the god to givo some occupation to tbo thousand 
arms be possessed, and the god was pleased to grant the request. 
■When B4naheard that Aniruddha was in tho palace he captured 
the lover aud bound him, aud on this becoming kuoAvn Krishna, 
B.ilarama and Pradyumna sot ont for tbo Bail-ya oity and a great 
couteat took place between them and .a mighty fever sent by Siva. 
Then Biuia and the whole Daitya host aided by Siva and KdrttiJceya 
fought witii Kiistbna. A single combat also took place between 
Siva aud Vihlmu. Tbo foimer was struck with tbo weapon of 
yawning and so set agapo that he was unable to coiitliine the contest. 
Biina then engaged XCvialma aud both were wounded j‘‘desirous 
of victory, enraged, and seeking tho death of his antagonist each 
burled missiles at tlie other.” IVhen Krishna was about to destroy 
Baua with the discus Sudarshana, the myatioal goddess Kotavi 

* Wilson, X., 107. 
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stood befoi'G him naked and inducod him only to lop off llio arms of 
tho Daitj’-a. Then Siva came and praying Krishno to bo morciful to 
Bfi.na, said :—I ha\ e given Bmia assurance of safety. Do not thus 
falsify that wliioli 1 have spoken. He has grown old in devotion to 
me. Let him not iiionr tliy displeasure. The Daitya 1ms receiv¬ 
ed a boon from me and therefore I deprecate thy wrath.” Kiisli- 
na replied ;—“ SIiico yon have given a boon to B.’uui let him live. 
You must perceive that you avo uofc distinct from me : that which 
I am thou art,” Animddh.a and his wife were released and accom¬ 
panied Kri-slina back to Dwaraka. On this story Wilson remarks :— 
“Tliero can bo little doubt that this legend describes a serious 
struggle between the Saivas and Vjiishnavas in which the latter, ac¬ 
cording to their own report, wore victorious and the Saivas al" 
though they attempt to make out a sort of compromiso betwoon 
Kudrn and Krishna aro obliged to admit his having tbo wor.st of 
the couflictand his inability to protect his votm*y.” In the text quo¬ 
ted above, Sonittvpuva is the name of Banifscity which elsewhere has 
tlio synonyms UslAvana, Kotivavshaj J^uapura and DG\ikota. 
Tho last is commonly identified with Hevieottah in the Karnatic 
which is popularly believed to be tho scene of Buna’s defeat. But 
tbo name occurs also in other parts of India and in the Kdlika- 
Puriina, Bdua is described as tho neighbour of Naraka, Raja of 
Pi dgi^'oti-slin or Asfim, In Kuiuaon, the Lohughut valley is lield to 
be the scene of Btina’s defeat and Sui ropz'esents tbe site of Sonita" 
puva 'tho red city ’ of tho Puranns. Tliosoil itself is appealed to in 
order to confiim tho trntli of the legend, for on romoviug tho (iru.st a 
deep-blao or more generally n deep red ferriiginoua clay la turn¬ 
ed up wliicli is said to owe its colour to tho blood of tho 
Haityas. lu tho rainy season also, the Lohu or ‘ blood rivor’ pours 
down a similarly discoloured stream to Lohiighat. Kotavi the 
Yidh^'aniantramayi or ^goddess of dio magical loro of the Daitya.s’ 
is elsewhere called Ixamha^ and is said to be the motlicr of Bfina 
and one with Kiili. Her name isprosorved hero in Ivotalgarh, ‘ tho 
fortress of the naked woman,’ whilst MahAdeo is worshipped as ‘ tho 
lord of Biina’ at Baneswar-ke-uli iii Katynt. In Garhwfll, Usha, 
or in the local dialect Uklia,® gives her name to Uklumath, wlioro 

^ SivB na LnnilmkcfiMviv ib worOiipped afc Jhnliola in Del and Kotavi ov Kotbi 
has a tcraplo in Khniayat * Tlio loves o£ Uaba and Auiriuliiii linvo been 

ilTomaliBcd by Chanditi Scklioxn in tlie <t/a(//iKu»{rud(^^a, Wilson, XII., 39G, 
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temple was buUtfor her by hor father Biiim in Patti Bamsu, tho 
name of which also is derived feom Bana Asiirn. There is a 
temple to her husbaud Aniruddha at Lamgauri iu tho same 
patti. 

Aiiotlior legend relates the conflict between Krishna and the 
Tlie false and the tnie Paunrlrakn or false Ytisudeva, so called bo- 
Viiauileva. causo born in tho country of the Paundras 

or western Bengal. TheYisbuu Purana' describes him ns he wh® 
though not the Vasudevn was flattered by ignorant people, as the 
descended deity, until he fancied himself to bo tho Ydsudeva who 
had come down upon earth. Losing all recollection of his roal cha¬ 
racter he asamnecJ theeinblemsofYishnuand sent an ambassador 
to Krishna, desiring him to lay asido the insignia, name and cha¬ 
racter of Yasudeva and como and do homage, Krishna replied 
that ho would como and that quickly and so provide that there 
should never again be any question of tho sort. Aided by the Raja 
of the Kdsliis, Paundraka met the forces of Krishna, but soon the 
real discus and maco demoli.slied the false weapons and their wielder. 
The Raja of tho Kiishis however, “ adhering to the imposture of hia 
friend,” conlinued the conflict until ho was decapitated by Krishna, 
who slew him and throw hia head into the city of Kiislii. When 
tho people saw that tho Raja was dead, they propitiated Siva 
and asked linn to avenge the murder of their king and Siva 
pleased to be adored in tho sacrod city granted their reqneat. 
From out of the sacrificial flnmo uprose a terrible female form, eu- 
wreabhed with fire, who attacked Uw&raka, but repulsed by the dis¬ 
cus it florl again to Kflshi still followed by the weapon of Krishna. 
The army of Kiislii and Uie attendants of Siva resisted, bat the di.s- 
cus oonsumed the city and all its inhabitants and returned to tho 
hands of Yishnn. Wilson writes:—“In this legend also we have a 
contest between the followers of Vishnu and Siva intimated ; as be¬ 
sides the assistance given by the latter to Pauiidraka, Beiiaros has 
been, from all time, as it is at present, the Ligh place of the Siva 
worship. There is also an indioatiou of a Yaishnava eclnsjn, in tho 
coinpelitiou between Panndra and Krishna for the title of Ydsudeva 

1 Wilflon. X., 121. Tlie BliSgavata Par£na makefl the Pmindraka VHuuclGpfi, 
chief of iho KiiiuBhaa, a Vindhiyan tribe and the Podma makcB liini chief df 
Kdahi. i^ecoVllinE to the Hnri Yanaa, Krishua 1 b nb^ent on a vl-it tu Siva nt Kiil- 
Usa wheuDwdiukii is attacked by Vaauderu aided by ttio^^isliddbabiug Eknlavya, 
lUid XCi'isltua only retiuuB In tinio to repel the enoiny. 
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aud tlie insignia of his divinity.’^ It will thus be seen that the 
Vaishnava incarnationa invented to defeat the efforts of the rival 
sect were not roceived without oppositiou, and that the old contest 
between Aryan and Dasa was revived in the rivali’y between tho 
Aryan Vaishnavas aud tlio Dasa Saivas, neither of whom show tho 
slightest rogai'd for Vaidik teaching. 

In tho hlabiibhurata, Sanjaya, llio able minister and charioteer 

^ of Dhritarfishtrn, sings the praises of Krishna 

and attributes to him .allgod-like qualiiios and 
persuades DhritaiAshtra to recommend the worship of Krishna to 
PLirj’odhann. In one of his discourses, thonamo Vasudova ia ex¬ 
plained as being derived “from his dwelling (uasewnii) in all beings, 
from his issuing ns a < Vnau ’ from a divine womb.” This seems to 
be llie oldest aud most popular of tho names of Yisbnn in Qarhwd.1, 
where there are several temples to Basdeo and legends connected 
with a king of that name which arc move applicable to a deified 
hero than to a mere mortal. In a passage, quoted by Muir,^ 
where Krishna ia describing to Yuddhishthira tho djfferenfc parti¬ 
sans of Jarfisandha, there appears to be a tradition indicating aomo 
struggle at a period antecedent to that of the writer, between tlio 
worshippers ofYishnuand thoso of some local deity who was venerated 
in the provinces to tho east of Mngndhn. Krishna says j—And 
he who formerly was not slain by mo has also taken the sido of Ja- 
jasandha—(I mean) tho wicked man who is known as Purushottama 
nmong.'^t tho CJiodia * ’* who throagh infatuation coiitiniiahy 

asaumes my mark. He who is a powerful king among the Bangus, 
Pundras and Kiratas and is celebrated in the world as the YAsude- 
va of tho Pundras.” On this Lassen remarks 'Since these be¬ 
came ia later times two of the most veneraled names of Vishnu, it 
is dear from this passage, that among the eastern tribes, and those 
too not of Aryan origin, a enpreme god was worshipped^ whose 
name was afterwards transferred to Vishnu.” Elsewhere I have 
shown that the name KiiAtas was most probably given to tho oldest 
inhabitants of the Kumaon hills, and this would heJp to explain tho 
local legend connected with Bdsdeo, as the founder of the dynasty 
who ruled in Ujrpor GrarhwAl, 

*IV., £S7: Bce WilBOii, X,, 121, for an account of tlie Ptuinditvka Yasndcvn 
^\Uo Bet Inoisclf up ngalusl Kribhnn. 
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We have now traced, so far as the space at our disposal admits 
Reconciliation of Siva the history of Iho two great gutls of the Hiu- 

and ViBimii. pantheon. Wo have seen that while Siva 

in many passages is I’epresonted ns inferior to Vishnu, Krishna and 
Rainn, in other passages he is held to be one with the siipreino 
spirit. We have now to iudicato how it camo about that, as in 
these hills, both are most frequently considered emanations of the 
one great power and equally deserving of worship. Whether due 
to love of peace or to priestly greed, we have seen that tho coiupilera 
of the epic poems have iu several instances made each of the gods 
to say that be who loves one loves tho otbei-, and in one of the ac¬ 
counts of the contest between Siva and Kri.shna, Brahma is made 
to relate a dream iu which he saw tlie two gods, each invested with 
the emblems of the other, Hnra (Siva) in the form of Bari (Vish¬ 
nu), with the shell, discus and club, clothed in yellow vestments and 
mounted on G-anira and Hari in tho form of Hara, beaiing tho tri¬ 
dent and axo, clad in a tiger’a skin and mounted on a bull. The 
Kishi Markandeya then explained the meaning of tho vi&iou thus : 

“ I perceive no diifeiciice boUveco Siva wbo exists in the form of Vishnu 
niui yishnu who exists Iu tho form of Siva. J ebaU declai'c to ilicn tlmt foim 
cuuiposeci of Ilarl und Hnra combined, which ia without bcgimiiug, uc middle, or 
end, iiiii)eriBliftbio, undecaj'iHg He who ia Viahmi is Riuhn, iio who la Rudra 
is Pitdiunhai the substauce is odo, tbc gods arc three, lUiOra, Yiahnu, Piiiiinuha, 
Jnsl ns wntei thrown into water can be nothing else than wider, so VibIiuu eu- 
tori&g into Rndra uiusE possess llie nature of Uudia. And just na Ore cuterJng 
into Arc onn be DOtliing else but fire, so Rndia entering into ViBimu must pos¬ 
sess tho uniuic of Visbiiu. LetBudra be uaderstood 10 possess tlia Oiitiire of 
Agni 5 Vishnu is declined to possess Ihc nntuic >»f boma (the inouii)/ and the 
woiki, morcnhlc and immoveable, possesses the nauitc of Aguiand Soma: the 
lords Vislniii and Maheahwata ate the niekora and destroyers of ihiuga moveable 
and immoveahle, and the benefactors of tlie world." 

In the pieceding pages we have endeavoured to show that the 
The modern Sivn a pro* introduction of the woi’sliip of Siva wfl3 
BriUmanicul deity. attended by much opposition and that tho 

terrible form of the god was an object of disgust and contempt to 
the followers of the orthodox deities. Siva is in this form asso¬ 
ciated with the goblins, demons and spirits and all the beings 
that inthe earlier ^York3 are represented as non-A-iyan. Hedolights 
in human sacrifices, a custom speemUy regarded as belonging to 
the forest and hill tiihos. He assumes the character of a forester 
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at times and his home is in the hills. In this form ho is an 
emanation distinct from the Mabiidcvo. of tho oldov j^assngcs of the 
hlah&bhfirata and owes his origin, to ihe pre-Bmhmamcal and cev- 
tainly non-Aryan religion of India. Stevenson^ is of the same opi¬ 
nion which he bases on the following facts:—(a) Siva is not named 
in the Vedas : (&) Rudra oven if identified with Siva has not the 
same position in the Vedas which the later Mahadova holds in the 
Puninas and epics; (c) the legend of Daksha's sacrifice shows 
that his right to a share in the sacrifice was disputed and that no 
officiating priest was neccssaiy, which, as we have seen, was tho 
great distinction between the Dasyus and the Aiyaiis: (rf) there 
is no connection botivcen the linga or form under which ho is now 
■worshipped and any Br&hmanical emhlora : (e) the principal seats 
of linga worship aie to he found in southern India and along the 
Himalaya, at a distance from the orthodox Biahnianical settle¬ 
ments : (/) in the Maratha country the liuga shrines aro served by 
Gurava piiests of the Suclra class, whilst on tlie other hand, Brah¬ 
mans alone officiate in tho Vaishuava temples. This last dis¬ 
tinction, however, is modified in the Kuinaon Himalaya where 
all temples aro served either hy religious fraternities or by 
Kha«iya Brahmans who have really no title to the name. All 
the.se fads point to a non-Brulimanical origin for the ivorsbiji of 
Siva as it exists at tbe presept day. From the celebrity of the 
Kumaon Hinuilaya from the eailicst ages as tlie abode of ascetics 
and the seat not only of secular but of theological Icaimno imd its 
position as tlie supremo resort of the woisbippers of Siva as Pasu- 
pati at the present day we may well assume for it a prominent 
part in the evolution of modern Sivaism. Professor Whitney 
writes “ The intioduotion of an entirely new divinity from tho 
mountains of the north has been supposed, who was grafted in 
upon the ancient religion by being identified with Rudra : or again 
a blending of some of Agni’s attributes with those of Rudra to 
originato a new development. Perhaps neither of these may bo 
necessary: Siva may be a local form of Rudra, arisen under tho 
influences of peculiar climatic iclations in the districts from which 
lie made his way down into HiDdustaii propei; introduced aiuong 
aud readily accepted by a people which, as the Athaivau shows, 
•J.B.A.B., y,i89, 264! VII., 1, fl4, 106. ■vm.jOao. 
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was strongly tending towards tcirorisin in its religion.” Gorresio 
in liis pieface to the P.^imAyana expresses an opinion that MahAdeva 
was tiie specifil deity of the southern races who arc identified ty 
him with the RAkshasas of poem, and though Muir, after 
a careful examination of the evidence, comes to tlie conclusion 
that " there are not sufficient giounds for regarding the non-Aryan 
tribes of southern India as being specially addicted to the worship 
of Siva, there are, however, strong grounds for believing that there 
was an intimate connection between the non-Aryan tubes of the 
Himdlaya, the Dakhin and southern India and that all worshipped 
forms which enter into tho conception of tho many-sided Mahd- 
deva. From tlie time of SankaiaAchdrya, Dakhnii piiests minister 
in the great shrines of Kedarnnth in Garhwfil and Pasupati in 
Nepiil, and he like many of his predecessors was of southern 
origin. 

There can be littledoubfcthat the Sakti or female forms are due to 
g a popularising of the Snnkhya idea of ‘ Puru- 

sha’ iiuJ ' Prakrili,’ The caily conception 
of the supreme Purusha or spirit as being without qualities (ijunae) 
gave rise to a theory to account foi the creatiou and the existence of 
the sexes which makes the exhibition of the creative power to be 
due to the union of the wish with the deity himself. Later on the 
followers of tlie SAnkhya system of philosophy make a distinction 
between nature and the supreme spirit. The former which they 
call' Prakrifci’ or ‘ ftlilla-Prakiiti’ ia held to be the eternal matter and 
plastic origin of all things, independent of the supreme spirit, but 
co-oxistent with him as liia Sakti, his peisonified energy or hride. 
Thus fiom the union of power and will or spirit and malter all 
things were produced, and as each of these creatures of the creator 
possesses a portion of the supremo spirit, Ihcy have a double cha¬ 
racter, male and female. The Prahriti Khanda of the Brahma 
Vaivartta PiiiTma’^ devotes itself to an explanation of the forms of 
Prakiiti which are also indentified with Maya, the goddess of 
illusion. In that w'ork the meaning of the word Prakriti is thus 
explained:—" The prefix ‘Pra’ means pre-eminent; ‘h-itV means 
‘creating’; that goddess who was pre-ominont in creating is called 
Prakriti. Again, ‘Pm* means best, or is equivalent to the term 
* Wilson, I., 240. Ill, 100 , 
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‘ saitwa,'’ ‘the quality of purity^; ^hH' implies ‘‘middling/ the 
quality of ‘ passion’ (rajaa) and ‘tV means -worse or* that of ' ignor¬ 
ance’ {tainan). She who is invested with all powei' is identifiable 
with the three properties and is the principal in creation and is 
therefore termed Piakriti/’ By a natural piocess the personifica¬ 
tion of the energy of the supreme spirit -was extended to the ener¬ 
gies of the gods and the same record tells us how Prakriti was 
divided into fivoportions:—Durga^the Sakti of MabAdevaj Lakali- 
ini, the Sakti of Vishnu j Sarasvati,' also the Salcti of Vishtiii; 
Savitrij the Sakti of Brahma and mother of the Vedas and Efidha, 
the mistress of Krishna. This category hns since been modified 
and extended to include portions, parts and portions of parts of 
the primitive Prakriti. Thus Oliandika and Kdli arc portions and 
Pushti is a part of Pralcriti, whilst all womankind are included in 
the tliird category as containing portions of parts of the deity and 
are divided into good, middling and bad according as they derive 
tlioir origin from each of the three equalities inherent in tJie primi¬ 
tive Prakriti, Though the principle of the worship of ‘ the personi¬ 
fied energy’ is inculcated in the Pui'&nas, the ritual i.s contained m 
the Taijlrns for which the Saktas oi* worshippers of Sakti claim 
the authority of a fifth Veda. 

In the SAma Veda (VUI., p. 240) oooijr the verses .•—“ He felt 
riot delight being alcmo. He wished another and insta-ntly beemne 
such. He caused his own self to fall in twain and thus became 
husband and wife. He approached her and thus -sveve human 
beings protlueod.” It is precisely in this form that Siva appears 
in some very early sculptures under the tiile Arddhfiudriswara ; on 
the right side male and on the left side female. Bardosanes,* who 
■^vrote in the third ccubury an account of India, records the follow¬ 
ing description of this form :—” In a very high mountain, situated 
l^rotty nearly in the middle of the earth tbero ivas as ho heard a 
large natural cave iii which was to he seen n statue ten or perliaps 
twelve cubits high, .standing upright with its hands folded cross¬ 
wise and the right half of its face, its riglit arm and foot, in a 
word its whole right side was that of a man ; its left that of a 

* In the fragments of "his lodika preserved hy Porphyry ho states that he 
collected the matotinJa from Daiidaus oi Gundainlucs, chief of (in ciubnisy whom 
ho met nt Babylon in the leign ol AntoniouB of amwiv, 218-222 A,D. J, K. A. 
XIX., 274. ’ ’ 
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womau : and tho indissoluble union of these two incongruous halves 
in one body struck all who saw the statue with wonder. On its 
right breast vraa engraved the sun, on its left the moon j on its 
two arms were artistically and sculptured a boat of angels, moun¬ 
tains, a sea and a iLver together with the ocean and plants and 
living things and all that is, and the Indians told him that God 
after ho had created tho world gave this statue to his son as a 
visible exeyiplar of his croation, and I asked them,” adds Bai'desa- 
nes, ‘^of what this statue was made and Sandnues assured me and 
the others confirmed hia words that no man could tell; that it was 
not gold or silver, nor yet brass or stone nor indeed any other 
known material; but that, though not wood, it was the likesfc a 
very hard and sound wood.” He tlien describe.s the 'pool of pro¬ 
bation ’ which lay within the cave and in which tlie voluntary and 
involuntary offences of man were probed and tried. Statues of 
this form exist in the rock-cut caves at Elura, Badaini and Ele- 
phanta and nfc M«abfi.vaUipur near Madras. 

This androgynous form is also found on tho coins of Kadphises^ 
^ accompanied with a necklace of skulls and 

the usual Vahana or attendant Nanda, the 
bull. In the same mintage Siva occurs in tho guise of Kkrttikeya, 
armed with a trident and adorned with the spiral shell-shaped hair 
from which ho obtains tho name Kapfii'diu. It would therefore 
appear that this montane Sivaism had its origin at least before the 
first century before Christ, and that in tho time of Kadphises it was the 
popular cult of the Kabul and Peshawar valleys. The legends and 
figures on the coins of the Kanishica group have been analysed by Mr. 
Thomas,® who shows that at first this group, wherevei* their first 
Indian location may have been, cloarly followed Iranian traditions 
in the classification and designations of their adopted gods, in the 
regions of their abundant mintage. Some of tho coins of Ooerki 
or Huvishka exhibit Siva la various fornrs with the names of Indian 
deities in the legend. Thus with tho very common legend OKPO 
which is probably the same ns tho Sanskrit Ugra, ' fierce’ or ^ terri¬ 
ble’, a name of Siva, we have Siva-trimukbi three-headed and 
four-armed clad in a loin-cloth with a trident and a thunderbolt in 
his left hand and in his right hand a wheel, whilst the other points 

* WllBoa’s Arlana Antignn, pi. 10. *J.R A. S.,IX,211. 
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down to fi goat or some Bimilar small animal or is perhaps liolcling 
a water-bottle, With tbo legend * Maasinn^ or Malmsena, a title of 
Kdrttikeya, %vo have a figure of iliat deity and again with the legend 
‘ Skando homaro hizagd* or Skande^ KumAra, Visil.kha, all of which 
aro titles of Knvttikeya, we have two figures looking towards each 
other. In a coin with the legend * Ao'docltroy perhaps roprescnting 
^ Arddhugra' or the androgynous form of Siva, the figure is clearly 
that of a female with somotliing lilse a cornucopia in hei^hand. On, 
the coins of the Devaputra ShAbiush&hi Vdsudova or * Buzdeo' wo 
have with the O/fPO legend, Siva-trimnkhi with spirally-twisted 
hair, holding in tho right hand the noose and in the left a trident 
and clad in a loin-cloth in Indian fashion. Again he appears as 
Pasupati, one-faced, ridjng on a bull, with bushy hair, holding the 
noose {'pcisii) and trident, clothed with the loin-cloth and naked 
above the waist. Siva-trimukhi also oecura riding on the bull and 
naked above the waist with, the caste thread marked. These facts 
are sufficient to show that at least the germ of modern Sivaism 
was the dominant ci^lt in the Kashmir valley in tho first century 
after Christ, and that it was of the local MahAdeva type importing 
the family of Siva as well as himself into the pantheon in tho 
shape of ICArttikoya, or Senapati, the typical northern offspring of 
Siva and also the favourite deity of the Katydras, as Qanesha or 
Gauapati is the emanation in most favour in southern India, The 
noose-holding Siva or Pasupati attended by hia vehicle the bull 
continued the type of tho coins minted by Iho successors of tho 
Turiishkas. 

We know that amongst the Buddhists the germs of tho lator 
Tantrik beliefs and tho advanced Sakti doctrines are to bo found 
in tbo developed Siitras of the Mdhd-Ydna school attributed to 

, , o. . HagkriunaandthecouncilheldbyKanislika. 

Union tlirough Sivaism. . , 

Ibese remained in nboyance for several 

centuries, but none tbe less achieved their object when revived 

by the successors of their founder. The same source gave tho idea 

of Mahhdeva to the Brahmanisls, and thus tbe two great branches 

of medimval religion sought by union with pre-BrAhmanical beliefs^ 

1 Tho exfiUiition of Khamle Bno or Klmodoba in tlie UpJelmn to tlio position 
of an uvaidr of Siva is n notablo instance of this union in comimrativcly recent 
titiips. A mdhdi luja hns been wnttcn in Ins honour nucl is gaiU to be a nart of 
the I.'H6a-l’r6uaa, Vitliobn is also n modern oiBliatioii, ^ 
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to widen and eatablisli on a broader basis tUeir respective cuU-^, 
The massoa through the popular deities were brought into some 
semblance of obedience to piiestly authority and interest led tlio 
priests to retain the allegiance of the people by introducing order 
amongst the local gods, impiovmg and extending their ritual and 
assimilating it to the highly complicated and ornate ceremonial of 
the Aryas. Once on tlio downward path along which all eftbrts to 
please the popular palate load, the lower phases of dfumoiiisin sup¬ 
plied both Buddhist and Brahmanisl with the doctrine ,5 of advanced 
Siiktism, magical iites and formulte and all the corrupted usages 
wliicli mark the Tautias of both sects in their later developnieuts. 
Learning was considered of no account and the verses of the Vedas 
becoming unintelligible to the celebrants served only as wonder¬ 
working spells by which the gods were compelled to attend to the 
wishes of their worshippers. 

From the saino idea of the androgjmous nature of the great gods 
arose the worship of the male and female organs under the sym¬ 
bols of the ling and yoni. This too borrowed 
largely from non-BrMiTnanical sources both 
in north-western India and in southern India. The instructive 
story of the great fiery ling, still remembered in the name Jyotir- 
dhdm (Joshimath), would show that whilst the Brahmans and 
Buddhists were fighting for pre-eminence, the followers of the new 
cult of Siva stepped in and ousted both from the popular religion, 
In the advanced writings of the later Saivna, popular beliefs and 
practices are engrafted wholesale on the original quasi-Briihmaai- 
cal basis. In tbo UaiAtha country no Brahman officiates in a linga 
temple and for its service a distinct order of Sudra origin called 
Gurnvas has arisen who dress and bathe the image and arrango 
the offerings. The worshipper can only present the offerings and 
cannot lay them before the god os is done in Vaishuava temples. 
When Siva became two, his female half became PAvvati, showing 
the montane origin of the idea, and with reference to his name 
ICeddr, Stevenson remarks :—" If it may be asked what local deity 
Sivn represents aad what was hia ancient name, I would state as a 
probable conjooture tbatKedarwas the original Hindu name of Siva. 
Though adopted into Sanskrit thero is no real derivation of Kcd6r.” 
The symbol of the linga, too, may have arisen from the pointed 
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peaks ai'oimd his original home. Kedar is the name given to the 
highest peak ou the Purandhar hills neai’ Puna, on which there 
is also u temple of Siva. He is fiullwir represouted in the Lluga- 
PurAua in the androg 3 mo«s form Arddh/inaiiswara, thna clearly 
connecting the two ideas of the Salctl form and the linga emblems. 

The Ling'a-Purniia has the following statement in the introdno- 

Linga Puriinn tion;—■'* The migenerated is Siva and the 

linga is denominated Saiva. When we 
speak of 'pradhdna f chaos) and prakriti (nature) wo are to under¬ 
stand the supreme linga -wlilch. ia free of am ell, colour and taste ^ 
whicli can neither utter a sound nor bo made the subject of touch; 
having no aensiblo qu.alities but stablC) uudecaying, ungeneiated, 
The qualities of the manifested Siva, the most ejicellent linga aro, 
on the other hand, smoll, colour, taste, a capability of uttering 
sound and of being touched. He is the womb of the ^Yorid, the 
principal element, sometimes vast, sometimes minute. The linga 
itself for the purpose of developing the world was produced from 
the ungenerated : and from social oOection one linga expanded it¬ 
self into seven into eight and into eleven. From those came the 


blessed triad, the first priociple of the gods, springing from one 
subsisting in three; the whole guarded by one and the whole umty 
also carried forward and manifested by one, namely, by Siva ^ 
Rudra, the supreme spirit, the revered, the creator (Drahma', tho 
eternal, the all-wiso, and he who is from his nature freo from all 


fault ia called Siva in. the Pur&uas,” There is nothing iu this 
PurAna of an obscene cliaiacter, but the doctrines contained in it 
were soon pushed to their logical conclusions, and the Sankhya 
idea of creation being the result of the union of tho primeval 
male or soul of the miiverso called Pumshu with the active femalo 
principle called Prakriti became the pregnant source of the licen¬ 
tious orgies sanctioned by the Tantras. The TAntrikas urge that 
the pumiauce of evil is quite as effective towaids libemtion as 
restiamiiig tlie passions and leading a godly life. The condi¬ 
tion remains tlie same wliether you are bound by an iron or a 
pldeii oham, and hist, drunkeimess and gluttony may bo indulged 
in if accompanied by BpcHs X'l'opeily pronounced according to pre¬ 
scribed formului and m pioper places. 
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CONTENTR. 

Diuld hisiu. S iikyg Muni. Caste rjissen on Buddhism BiulJhiat sci-lpture^ 
Gods aiul genii. Vimi^n Pitaka Ahhitlharaia Fttaha Tho sclioola of Bud- 
dhiBlu. The Buddliag. Magic. Dhgaaasi dhuranis. Spread of migi- 

cnl rlfccs. Monotlieism becomes pnlytbeism. Tho Tantras Fuitliorassiinlln. 
tion of SaWa piactioca. Buddhism in Nep&i. Bonpnsol Tibet. Snnkata Acbii- 
ryn. Ilis works mid teaching. Siva. l‘‘asupati in Nepiil. Fnsnpjiti. Kedflr- 
nath. Tiingmith and RttdrnaEh. Other Saiva tcmplea, KnnmloBW'Hr. JagCH- 
war. NaniGB of Mahiidco. B&gcswnr, Viehun. Badriinitli Pnndukc&wnr, 
Briddh badri. Dhyiiii>badri. PauikhAnda Jyotir dh^m. Other Vnishimva 
temples. Saktia of the nimdlaya Unja. Nauda. Ambika. Ganti. Durgn. 
MiihidUii-mardiiii, Tnyurn-sundari. KfiU Cltaiinuiila. Chaiidika, Sitain, 
Mati'Is. Vaishnara Saktis. Karltikcya. Cruiiciha. Kdrya, Hauunmn. Oa* 
rur. Dattdtroya. Pardsura. Mandlidta. Kapiia. iigastya Mimi. Glmtotka- 
oha. Gornkbndtb. Existing temples. Local deities. Sstyanaib. Bdj-i’njcs- 
wari. Gbautakarn. Bhotdanth. Gangandtli, Mas&n. Goril. Kelictrpdl. 
Aii'i. Ifalbislit. Cbaumu. Harn, Kfityuris. Oddi £7dga worship. Maba< 
sus. Conclusions. Sikhs and otliers. 

'VVhethei’ the conlition botweeu tho Yaislinavas and tho Saivas 
noticed ia tho preceding chaplei' was due to pbilosoptiical toler¬ 
ance or pressnve from without \?o have not the moans to decide, 
but we certainly know that whilst thoso changes were occurriug 
within Brahmanism itself, two very important factors in tboir deve- 
lopmont are Lo be found in the anccess of tho Buddha sohism and 
the influonce of the demon-cults of dio aborigines. The Erfilima- 
nical system of theology and polily bad. attained a very high deve- 
lopmont, its system of castes and duties had 
been established when a power arose within 
its own pale which was destined alnioBt to threaten its very exist¬ 
ence. Buddhism was primarily a protest against onste privileges, 
ritualism and priostly tyranny; and was in some rospeota a deve¬ 
lopment, for the use of the people, of the principles of the SAnkhya 
school of Kapila, tho most anment of the Hindu systems of philosu- 
phy. This school set up an original priraordia) matter called 

* Also known na Pradhdaa, ‘ cliiej-one ’: Mdtja, ‘ sourcu of il.iisioii.’ 
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ns tliG basis of tho utiivorao out of wliielii by succcssivo stages, 
creation is evolved. Prah'Ui itself is made up of tho gunas 
or qualities, of goodness (saHioa), passion {mjas) and darkness 
{tamas ) Bach one’s charaotor depends on the proportion of oach 
of tlieso qniililios in hiiiiself. It is tho junction of Prahiii imd 
Pnrnsha or the soul that forms man, and it is this idoa of tho dual 
origin of creation that lios at the bottom of RAktisni. Wober^ sum¬ 
marises the teaohins of Buddha as inculcathii^—“that men’s lots 
in this life are conditioned and regulated by the action.s of a previ¬ 
ous existenco, that no evil deed remains without pnnisliinent and no 
good deed without reward. From tliis fate wdiich cloininiites tho 
individual within tlie circle of transmigration ho can only escape by 
directing his will towards tho one thought of liberation from this 
circle by reinaiuiug true to this aim and striving with steadfastness 
after meritorious action only; whereby, finally having cast aside 
all passions which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this pri¬ 
son-house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation, from re-birth. This teaching contains in itself no¬ 
thing absolutely new : on the contrary it is identical wiih tho cor¬ 
responding Brahmanical doctriiio.” The ascetic life was resorted 
to by all the orthodox who sought for that intimate knowledge of 
the deity which promised absorption in his essence as its reward, 
and Buddha himself first took refuge xvith Briihman autlioritiGS to 
seek fi'om tlmm tho way of salvation. Tie object of tJjo SdnkJij'a 
system was to free tho soul from tho fetters which bind it in con¬ 
sequence of its union with matter. Tho Yoga branch of tho same 
system makes its object tho union of the individual spirit with tho 
all-pervading soul by restraint and contemplation. Buddha, in tho 
earlier part of hia career, differed little from other ascetics of tho 
Yoga school of Patanjali. Ho accoplod the ancient doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, the existing Brabraaiiical divinities and 
tho prevailing distribution into castes, but he substituted annihila¬ 
tion as tho objeet to be aimed at instead of absorption into tho 
essence of tho deity. For him there wan no God, and the only es¬ 
cape from the misery of existence was the entrance into tho state 
of eternal sleep called nirvana, Tho authority on which ho based 
his toaohiDg was entirely personal. Ho was noted for his charity, 

^ Hist. Ind. Lit, p. S89. 
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patience and chastity, and he further clniincd foi-hiinself thopossession 
of supurhumiui power and knowledge nud the slate of being 
a Buddha, i, e. ‘ enlightened.’ By his power ho woi ked rairaoles 
and thus seemed to place tlie sign of aoperhuTnan approval on his 
mission ; by his knowledge he scanned the past and declared what 
was to happen, in fiiUire, that ho was only one in the chain of ‘ en¬ 
lighteners’and should come again on earth in the later times to 
give deliverance to a suffering world. In this charactor, he un¬ 
dertakes duties similar to thoso which have been attributed to Vish¬ 
nu by his followers. 

Buddha was not satisfied with the teaching of his instructors, 

and if waa only after much thought, great 
SaVynMutil. . • ^ a } & 

I'estraint, study and self-repression that ho 

attained the victory of ‘ the great renunciation’ under the bodhi- 
tree, But once he grasped whnt he believed to be the truth he set 
to work to communicate the glad tiding^? to the people in their own 
vernaculars. This was, perhaps, the first time in the history of 
India that a great teacher condescended to address himself to peo¬ 
ple of all classes on matters oonoerning their spiritual welfare in a 
language which they could understnud. The Brdhmanloal system 
confined the interpretation of the sacred writings to a professional 
class who gradually grew up into a casto and guarded their privi¬ 
lege with jealous care. Amongst ihom, even, the truths taught by 
the philosophers who resided in oavoa and forests were delivered as 
secrets to a few in a language that had become difficult of attain¬ 
ment. Buddha changed all this and admitted as his followers all 
who received the first and only obligatory condition binding on nil 
who chose to follow him;—'Believe on mo and ye shall obtain 
rest.’ And in this bringing home to.the people in their own tongue 
the facts that they, whatever their positions might be, could escape 
the intolerable burden of metempsychosis by simply believing in 
the superhuman character of Buddha’s mission, wo have the key to 
the ready reception of his teaching by the people anil thebifctnr pro- 
socution to which both Bnddha and his followers were subjoeted at 
the bauds of the Br^hmanists. Burnouf enumerates the ignorance, 
poverty and misfortunes of the people and tlie greatnesB of the re¬ 
wards held out by Buddha as the immediate predisposing causes of 
the rapid spread of his dootrinos. Ho quotes the story of the pupil 
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Paiithaka wlio was so stupid that when his teacher pronounced* 
‘ 67t»/t ’ he forgot ‘ oHi ^ and when ^om* was pronounced he forgot 
^bJiuh\- yet Panthaka was soon a candidate for the religious life. 
Those devoted to religion became the * Sangha* or ‘nssembly ’ and 
tlnis arose the Buddhist triad of belief :—^ Buddha^ Dharyna^ San- 
(/ha.^ There was no priestly class, but it was held for all that pro¬ 
gress eonld best he made by following the ascetic life, because in it 
there was least temptation to earthly excitement and more aid to- 
Wfti’d.s contfiinplatiou. Undoubtedly the Sangha gave the greatest 
offence to Briibmanists, for it became an easy refuge for those who 
were alarmoH at the difficulties of BrAhnianical learning, Accord¬ 
ing to the legends, the preaching of Stikya Buddha was accompa¬ 
nied by miracles, and the Brahmans who sought to vie with him 
were as signally defeated as the lEgyptian priests were by Moses. 
In a story, q^uotecl by Biimouf, the Brdhmans complain that for- 
mnrly they wore hnnoured and supported by all classes, but since 
Sdkya appeared all their honours and profits were gone, An addi¬ 
tional reason for the hostility of 6ho priosthood is here disclosed, 
and to this may bo added tlie effect of the teaching that the sacred 
books were not the highest sources of knowledge and that sacrifices 
wore of no avail to save a man from tho consequonoes of evil deeds 
wrought in a former birth. Thus W'o find that the supreme autho¬ 
rity of the eaored texts was set at naught by the great reformer, 
and with them tlio position of the priests as the authorised oxpoiiii- 
dors of the sacred rules and alone entitled to offer expiatory obla¬ 
tions for the sins of the people. 

The great object of existence was to avoid existence. Thougli 
a good man might attain to tho onjoymonfc 
of a better slate b;y the praotico of good 
works, yet this w’as not to be tho aim and end of his efforts but to 
attain to final extinction. All other matters were of little import. 
Castes existed and would exist, but these and other mundane cauaos 
of joy and sorrow were all due to the influence of deeds dono in 
former births. The mere fact that a person came to hoar the 
preacher was due to some former virtuous act, and when the most 
unfortunate or degraded amongst his hearers received tho truth 
into their hearts that their present condition was duo to sins 
1 From the great ' Vydhuti • spoil—‘ Om, bhuh, bhuvah, svah> 
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comulitfed in thoir form or births and tiataway of roloaflewas oponel 
to them, a way that: was made oflsy for them and of which the 
duties were hgh t, a response was at once elicited and the preacher’s 
invitation was accepted. Snkya delighted to address his converts 
individually and expUiiii the deeds of former births which brought 
the reward of being born when ho appeared and of being able fcn 
hear him and accept his doelnno. On the other hand he^not only 
described the sins which caused the man of low estate to bo bom 
in his present degraded condition, bub also assured him of the finalily 
of his snffoi'ing should he steadiiistly adhere to the course now 

prescribed for him. Boiimoiirwrites^:~“Sukya opened to all caster 

without distinction the way of salvation from which their birth had 
formerly excluded the greater part 5 and he mndo them equal among 
tliein-selvoa and in his own eslcciu by investing them with the rank 
of monka. In this last respect he Avont inuch farther than the 
philosophers Kapila and Piitanjali who had begun a woik nearly 
resonibhng that whicii the Buddhists acoomplisliod afterwards. By 
attacking as useless the works prescribed by the Yedas and by snbsii- 
tuting for them tlio practice of personal piety, Kapila had placed 
within the reach of all, at least in principle, the title of ascetic 
which up to that time had been the complement and nearly exolu- 
flh'G privilege of the life of n Brahman. Sdkya did more ; he gave 
to isolated philosophors the organUation of a religious body. We 
find in this the explanation of two facts; first, tho facility with 
which Biiddliism must have boon propagated <afc its commoncemont, 
and secondly, tho opposition which Brahmanism naturally made to its 
progvoss, Tho Brfthmana had uo objcotiou to make so long as 
Snkya confined himself to work out as a philosopher the future 
deliverance of mankind to asaui'o thorn of tho deliverance ivhich I 
have already styled absolute. Bat they could not admit the possi¬ 
bility of that actiial doliverauce, that relative liberation which tended 
to nothing short of tho destruction, in a given time, of the subor¬ 
dination of castes as regardfxl religion. This is how Sfikya attacked 
the foundation of tho Indian system, and it shows us why a time 
could not fail to come when tlio Erdbrnans placed at the head of 
that system would feel the necessity of preservbmg a doctrine the 
consequences of wliicb could not escape them.” 

* J. M. in Ben. Ung., p. aS. 
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Lfisscn nlso ^ivos tis a aimilnr account of ihe position in which 

Sdkya stood to the Bnilnnans and tlioiv vsys- 

LnsBon on Budilhiani. 

Kjra :— 

*' UHipn the foiiiidGr of Bmldlilsm cntcreil on hig envoov, the priestly connti- 
tiitioii of tin; Ciiihmans iinil cxieted for n gieat Iciigili o£ time, and nppeaicd to 
be CBtnbliHlied on a foundation rvhicb could not bo nliEikon, tho pi'icstly estate 
wns I’cvoiod by the otliur ciisti'S ub the posj-essor of diviiu* roreliition and tlin 
kiiowlcilgc thence derived of true I'ctigiou and right niouility, ami I'ui thcr na 
the sole dopciaitory of the Rcicnces. The whole conduct of life u oh directed by 
regulations ; and the particular poniUon of all the inenibcifi of the state, and the 
rights Pud duties thence arifting, were defined. Ercn perfioiis of tlio lowoHt and 
most dcspiBGcl eastofl Iwd n deeply ronted liolict’ flint Ihtir lot nns ft ucccfirinry 
icFiiIt of tludv i)iith. Amid a people, in whom the sense of frecdoni wns tluio 
entnely rcjue/’ .ed, iinii to nhoni the idea of any amciiorntiim m their condition 
was quite attiinge, Euddlia eiiten-d the linta ugaiiint the onmipotencL* of tho 
Briilmifinn. Instcnd of re.eariling, ns they did. the highest truths ns nn oxohiBive 
privilege, wliicli could only be nmiiiircd Ihtoiigh a correct mideratandlng of the 
sacred scripUiics and the doctrine^ and uioraU founded thereon, nml set fortli in 
forms liitolligLblo only to iho initiated, he piopmmdeJ to nil men without dis¬ 
tinction of birth, and in Biniple language, the tenets wliiuh he regarded ns the 
higlioat verities. They were of ancii a kind as did not require to bo accredited 
by any revelation, because they were cither aeknowlcdgcil by aU, or of tiieinselvcs 
were obvious to tho ruennest imdcratniidiug *’*»** 

“ Still more deuidcdly did tho new doctrine confiict with the high consiilcr- 
afcion and inflneuco enioyed by the Brnhinaus. It iletmctod from the lirat, inas¬ 
much as its founder clniined to be iu posBesBion of tlic highest knowlodgo. By 
putliiig forward this claim, he in fact denied, nilliout expics^ily calling in qnoa- 
tioii, tho authority of tlie Ve4lns, or tho liiglirnt boiitco of knowledge, and hereby 
tooJc an ay from tho Bi'iihinanieal Byalem its propor foimdntlnn. The chief in¬ 
fluence of the BraliiiiaiiB over tho other cnstCB imist of necessity ee.iso with tlio 
abolition of the sacrifloea to llic guds, which they alone liud tlic right of adini- 
cistoring. To such a rcaiilt did the ayotem of the Bmldlnsts tend, wh > (not to 
speak of animal sacvlflccB) did not even practice thu Brnhmnnical rite of obln- 
(ion by fire '* 

As in the Biftlimanical systoms, tlic pvmciplos and dootrincB of 
„ .. . , the Vnidik period have nnclor^cone radical 

Buddhist BcriptuvcB. , . * * 

ana important ohanges and have developed 
into ideas and practices little in consonauco with the primitivo be™ 
lief, so ill the Buddhist sysU^ms of tho present day wo look in viiiii 
or G simple teaclimgs of SA.kya and find littlo beyond tlio gonna 
of tbo present practice in the earlier writings. Tlie Buddhist 
Bcriptui'GS are contained in two vedacUons -(«) tho Boutlmrn or 
Ceyionosa followed by the people of Ooylon, Bnnim and Siiini and 
■written in Puli or Mugadlii, and {ft) tho uortlieni written in Sanskrit. 
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and tTnnslatod into Tibetan, Glunoso, Mongolian and Kalniak. 
Both agree in the distribution into Ihroo divisious {Tnpitahx) :—(1) 
Si!dm-pxbalta., which relates the sayings of BMrya : < 2) Vinatja-pilaka, 
concerning discinlioo and worship ; and (3) Ahhidhimna-l)^tahl^ con¬ 
taining metaphysical and plulosophic<al discussions. Tlio Siitras are 
again divided into the simple and MaMraipidija Siitras. Tlio forinor 
are thy more anoiont in form, Inngnngoaiid matter and are written 
ill Sanskritj chiefly in prose. The aecoud class or move developed 
Sutras aro writton partly in verse and partly in proso, and tlio vorso 
is chiefly a repotitiou of what has lieon said in prose and is written 
‘ in a most barbaric Sanskrit or confounded with forms of all ages, 
Sanskrit, Piili and Prakrit.’ In the matter, the simple Siitras re¬ 
present Buddha surronntled by mortals and tlio assembly ia only 
Bomotimes increased by the gods, whilst the later SMras show the 
assembly as consisting of imiltitudes of men and wonien, gods and 
Bodliisattwas. No evidenoo of tho worship of beings peculiar to 
the northern school of Buddhism is found in tho older Siitras, nor 
is thevo ^ the least trace of that vast mythological niaohinory where 
the imagination hixurintus through infinite space in tho mid&t of 
gigantic forms and numbers. TIero only aro Buddhas who are 
considered human beings and of whom Sukya is tho last.’ Thoso 
Salivas are, therefore, tho oarliost record of tho sayings and teaching 
of the founder of Buddliisni, and in their present form must bo 
regarded as decisive of tho charnotor of the teaching at tho time at 
which they were composed. 


An important addition to our knowledge of this period is gained 
by an exAiuiiintioii of the uamoa of tho doi- 
Goils mid Genii. given in the BiUms. These are N6rti- 

yana, Siva, Vai'iina, Knvora, Pitiimahn, Sakra or Vasava, Hnri or 
Jannrdana, Sankara and Visvaknvmau. Theso all exist as objects 
of worship to the present da)' nud represent tho deities of the 
Biilunanioal epic period. In tho BrAhmanas, which belong, as a 
class, to tho later Vnidik period, wo hare seen that the name ICu- 
vora is only mentioned once, Siva and Sankara occur only as 
epithets of Budra, NarAyana is seldom namod, whilst PitAraaha, 
Siikra or VAsava and Hari or JanAvdana nra unknown.® Amongst 


• Roor’s ReviQW, 3. A, S. BwJ., 184B, and Ben. Mng., VII, 10. TliOrfc 
iiitmvs occur, as wRi be Been, in the modtaa lUual cutwut inKumaou. 

’ Wfcber, I. 0 ., 308. 
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tlio Genii, the Sritras give the names of the Ndgas, Yahshas, Ga- 
ruraSj Kinuaras, Malioragas, and Daiiavas, who are not mentioned 
in the Bj’dbmanas as well ns of the Devns, Asnvas, Gaudliarvns and 
PisAchas. Indra as Sal?ra or Sachipati, tho husband of Sachi, fre- 
queutl}’^ opcnra and also under the name Kansikii and in oonnention 
with Upendra.^ All tliese divinities apjiear to have been those of 
the people amongst whom SAkya lived and to have been t)io object 
of constant worship in his time. Still the Buddhists, though ac¬ 
knowledging and accepting their oxietenco, assign to those gods a 
place and power inferior to a Buddha. The simpler Siitras show 
na society as it was whea Snkya preached, Tlio existing caste- 
sy.stom was fnlly developed. Brahmans wore distingnishod foi' 
their learning and conduct, and whilst some lived as anchorites, 
others served as the spiritual guides to kings or as bards and 
panegyrists. The ruling families were of the Ksbatriya caste and 
possessed great power, smd, taken as a whole, the state of society was 
voiy much the same as at the present day. It may fairly bo 
assumed that tho germs of all tho existing forms of belief wore in 
oxi.steuco and that BrAhmaniam and Buddhism had much in com¬ 
mon at starting, but gradually diverged the one from tho other, so 
that the later* manifestations of Buddhism differ in detail from the 
later BrAbmanical .system of theology and philosophy as much as 
both of them vary from their common soiu’ce, the teaching of Kapila 
Muni. 

Tho Vinaya-pitaha concerning discipline comprises the second 

division of Iho Buddhist scriptures. It ia 
Vinaija-pilttJia. • r i i ■ p 

•' made up or a senes ol iegends in the lorm 

of parables and known as Avaddyiaa which like the may be 

.separated into classes. Those which mention SAkya and his 

iinincdiato disciples onlyholong to the first class, and in Iho second 

class are included those which contain the names of persona who, 

like Asoka, lived long afterwards. In the third class may bo placed 

tho,SB which are written in verso and are apparently modern ampH- 

ficatiinis of more or loss ancient works. To become a Buddhist it 

was sulfioient to express a helief in the divino character of Sfikya 

Rjid to resolve to become hia followor. The novico was received 

* Tiio fonnnla by wliieli the BnddluBfc legends expvcsfl Hint n saint line at- 
tainfdthodeprceof Arhal runs •—“lie hasbcconioone of tbose who are oatitlccl to 
li« resj ccted, honouied, aitd enhitcd by tho J)evaa, along witkludia nuU Upeudru.” 
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and prepared by an assembly of the venerable, then his head ^Yas 
almved, and ho was clothed in yellow gaioieiits and took on hiinsolf 
the vows of chastity, poverty and obedience. As the followers of 
Sdkya increased diseiplino became necessary and a certain rank 
based on age or merit was recognized. The main body of tbe 
assembly was made up of tbo Bhikshus, also called Sramanas, and 
Bhiksbiinis, the monks and nuns who had taken vows of celibacy 
and devoted themselves entirely to the religious life. The laity 
called Updsakas and Upfisiktis sat a degree lower down, bnt within 
these two great divisions were several distinct grades. The clergy 
were such by vocation, not by birth ; the elders were called Sthavira 
{tlicva in Pfili) and were again divided into elders and elders of elders. 
Those who comprehended, the four great fundamental truths were 
styled arya or honourable.^ Others again arliat or venerable, 
Srota-apanna^ Sah'id-uydininf Sakrid-and^dminf ^o. The in 

relation to Siikya himself were Smvalas or hearers or MahdsravaJcaa 
(great heaiers). Since rewards were attached to good and evil 
acts and sacrifice whether by mental or moral suffering was of no 
avail, the only resource for removing tbo effects of bad actions v\a8 
confession of sins followed by repentaaoe which forms one of the 
fundxaniental institutions of Buddhism. The religious ceremonies 
were simple, consisting in offoiings of prayer and praise accom¬ 
panied by music and gifts of flowei-s and perfumes. Tbe Buddhist 
ritual has none of the bloody sacrifices which delight the followers 
of Pasupati and his consort Kali and addresses itself solely to the 
figure of ydkya and his relics. To him belong the thirty-two 
oharaoteristics of beauty and the eighty secondary signs, and he is 
represented as an ordinary mortal seated in the attitude of medita¬ 
tion or making the sign of proaobing. The relics or sarira (body) 
are portions of tbe mortal frame of S&kya which, collected at his 
death, have been deposited beneath the Chailyas erected to preserve 
them. Afterwards this honour was paid to the relics of his dis¬ 
ciples and of those who deserved well of Buddhism. With Weber 
we may say that it is worthy of investigation how far this relic- 

1 These trutlis were—(l) there eziats painj (2) all that is born into this 
world BiifEers paint (3) It necessary to libomto ouraclres from itj and (4) 
Itnowledgo alone offers the means of this deliverance. The title of Aiya wn» 
given to tlio companioiiB of S&kyn. It required snpornatural fRciiUics nud 
virtues which implied freedom from the common condiuoos of hueaan exlstonoe. 
(B outnouf). 
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worship, tho building of steeples—traceable perhaps to the topes 
{aidpas) which owe their [origin to relic w’orship—the worship of 
images of saints, confossioii, the use of bells and rosaries, tho ton¬ 
sure and tlio system of monachism has been adopted by Cln’istiauity, 
iChe question of the borrowing by Christians from Buddhists ‘‘is 
by no means to bo summarily negatived, particularly as it is known 
that Buddhist missionanes penetrated at an early date, possibly 
even in the two oontui'iea preceding our era, into western countries 
as fur as Asia Minor/* 

The third flivision of tho Buddhist scriptures called tho Ahhi- 

„ (Iharnia-pitaka contains tlie metaphvsioal 

TlhG AbhJkurma-pUrthd, . ni fcvi 

disonssions of tho followers of o^ilcya. Tlieso 

aro specially said to have been compiled subsequent to his death 
and consist principally of amplifications of and commentaries on 
tlio doctrines laid down in the (i'dtras^ They luivc not yet been 
Buffioiently examined to admit of any accurate estimation of their 
contents, or the influence they may have had not only on the Bifilima- 
nical schools of philosophy in India but also on tho G-nostic schools 
of Egypt and Greece. According to Bournonf, tho doctrines of 
the Abhidharma are in reality only a further development or conti¬ 
nuation of the views lioro and there propounded in tho SiUras; 
indeed, the writings in question ofteu morolj^ add single words to 
the thoughts axprossed in the Sutras : “ but in any case there exists 
an interval of several centuries between the two and that difference 
which distinguishes a dootriiio still in its earliest beginnings from a 
philosophy which has ariivad at its furthest development.” Bour- 
uouf also notices the peculiar class of writings called Tantras, 
“ which are looked upon as especially siicrod and which stand pre- 
oisoly upon a level with the Brnhniamcal works of tho same namo. 
Their contents are made up of invocations of various Buddhas and 
BodhisattwftB as also of their Saktis or fecnalo oncvgiea with a motley 
admixture of Saiva deities : to which are added longer or sliorter 
prayers addressed to tboHO beings and directions bow to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles tliat secure their favour and 
protection.” 

The above brief sketch will snflSce to show what an important 
influQuee Euddhism must have had not only on the people of India 
and tho surrounding countiios but even ou the school^ of Egypt 
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and Greece.' It seized on a popular want and eiuleavoiiVGil to open 
up anew path by which the pooplo might bo telca-icd from the spiritual 
tyranny of their priestly guides. But in accepting the existing' 
hierarchy of Brahinanieai divinities it took with it the seeds of tliafc 
extravagant dovelopnient of its mythology which even sui'pnssea 
the monstrous huicies of the lator Brahraanical wi'itings. Lnssou 
in allLiding to this creation of Buddhism writes^:—Tiie second is 
the mythnlogy and oosmographj' peculiar to (liis religion with its 
Humorous orders of cele.stial boinga and their juimorous lieavoiis, to 
which we must add a peculiar mythical history with its mnnberlGsa 
kiugs nud endless periods. But in this instance the rleaiio of ex¬ 
celling their predecessoro has misled the Buddhists to transgress 
the usual bounds of the measureless and to give free scope to an ima¬ 
gination which runs riot amid inishapen conceptions.” » » * 

“ In opite of the peculiar advantages wliich it possessed, Buddhism, 
although it commenced with the youthful vigour of a new doctrine 
its coufllcfc against Bidhmaiiisiu,—whilst the latter had already at 
that period gi\en birth to its greatest creations and attained the 
stage of dovoiopment at which the mind iuatead of striking into 
new paths continues to follow its nnciont one and, iu place of 
croativo activity, devotes itself to the careful omployinoni of tho 
treasures it has inherited from its predecessors,—succumbod, nover- 
theloss. at length, in India, to its rival, though at a late period 
and after an obstinate resistance.” In Kepdl wo have the out¬ 
come of the later development of both the Buddhist and Brali- 
inauical systems still existing side by side and an examination of 
tho forms of belief which there obtain will aid us in estimatiug 
the influence which Buddhism once exerted over the people of 
Kuniaon, but we first continue our auimnury of the liistory of 
Buddhism. 

It was necossavy perhaps that diflferenoes should arise and as 
The FchooU of Bud- early na Asok&’a council the party led by 
dliistu. LTpjyjupta so offended the older members of 

the sect that the Sthaviras (or those who remained firm) retired to 
the Himalaya, Notwidistauding the efforts of Asoka and the 
convocation of tho great assemblies for the purpose of defining and 

11 do not refer to fluch ^YIla theories as those given by Pocooko in Ills' India 
in Gcoece’, but auch aa have beeu advanced by Biinaeu, Mullur, Laasou, Wobor, 
aud Mosbcim. ’Bou. Mflff.i/. c., 41. 
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settling articles of faith and practice, dissensions spread and 
numerous schools arose. These were classed undor two great divisions 
(a) the foilowers of tho Bina-'yd7ia or Mosser veljicJo’,* ajid (^) those 
who adopted the AJafid-Yana or * great vehiclo.’ The principles of 
the ‘ great vehicle’ are supposed to have beou formulated by Niigur- 
jnna at the time of the great council held by Kauisbkaj rdja of 
Kashmir. The story goes tliat Naghrjmia received from Buddha 
himself at the court of the Naga king instructions for the works 
that appear under his namo, but the Ohino»3 eornmeutators note that 
truly these were composed by N&gArjuna himself, but in order that 
they might obtain acceptance, he permitted tho statement to be 
made public that they had been taken down from tho lips of 
Buddha. There is reasonable ground for believing that the works of 
which the authorship is attributed to NAgdrjuna are the product 
of different hands at diSbrent times, and that so far as tho apho¬ 
risms of the Malid'Ydna are concomed the name ‘ Ndgfiijuna’ must 
like that of ‘ Vyfisa’ be held to be a generic term for the compilers 
of the school, though, on the other hand, there is little doubt that 
a Ndgdrjuna did exist in the time of Kanishka. The great work of 
the school is the Prdjna-pdi'amitaf i.e.j * the wisdom that has cross¬ 
ed over,’ also known as the Raksha Bhiigovati^ divided into five 
parts. The lesser Ydna by degrees approached tho development of 
the great Ydna^ but this had then already advanced on the road to 
magic and mysticism. The lessor Tdna proceeded syiithotfcally to 
its kosmosy whilst tho great Yana took the opposite course and arriv¬ 
ed at more incongruous i-osults. The lesser recogniy.ed tho PraUjeka 
or personal Buddlias, who were able to attain to Biuldhaliood, f>ut 
could not communicate tho truth to others, as well as tho Bodhi- 
sattwas or Buddhas oleofc who are hold to be the future Buddha in 
Bomo former birth. Tho groat Yana went farther and produced 
an entirely different set of Bodbisattwas and applying to them its 
advanced ideas on love, charity and mercy attributed to rbem new 
properties and functions. These Bodhisaftwas might have become 
Buddhas had not intense pity for the sufferings of the world in¬ 
duced them to abandon their right to enter nirvana. C?uoh woio 
Avalokiteswara (‘ the lord who looks down from on high’), the per¬ 
sonification of power and with it, the preserver of the faithful and 
Manjusri the fortunate’), the personification of wisdom and tho 
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great patron of tho Malia-Yana.* These were the earliest and bet¬ 
ter known of the now forms of Bodhisattwas whose worship Iraiis- 
fonneJ tho agnostic atheism of the earlier Sutras into a poly¬ 
theism. ^ 


Further refiiiomonfc separated the power of tho Bodbiaattwa 
rin TM ' • T, 111 Avalokiteswara from bis protectiug fiine- 
tion and established a separate being under 
the name Vajrapdni, ‘the wielder of the thunder-bult/ and thus tho 
mystic triad of tho Hlaha-Ydim was evolved. The stages towards 
nirvdiui were pronounced to bo five in number called dhjoncts or 
mystic meditation by which tho different worlds of Cnihnia wove 
roacbed and in the last stage nirvana. To each of these stages a 
special Buddha is assigned called a JDbj'ani Buddha belonging to 
the mystic world and free -from matcn.il iufiiieuces and with him 
is a Bodhisattsva and a ^Jdnnshi or human Buddha. Thus wo hnvo 
five groups of three each as follows :—i 


Dhydni Duild/ias. 

1 . Vairoclmnc. 

2. Akaliobyn. 

а. liatnnaiinibliarn. 
4. Amtiulha. 

б. A-moijhnsiclilha, 


Bodhisatlaas. 

]. Samnnto-bbndra, 

2 . VajrapSm. 

Itatnapam. 

4. Padma-pdni {Avalokiies- 
wara), 

8. Visvapani, 


Mdiiushi BuilJhas, 
!. Kr;ikiicli»aila. 

2. Ivannknmuiii. 

3 Kiisyapn 

4. Gautama. 

5. Mnitioya. 


The fourth triad represents tho emanation of tho present, Gau¬ 
tama ; and the fifth the emanation of tho futaro, Maitreyn. Those 
idoaa are unknown to the Tripitaka and oven to tlio Chinese tra¬ 
vellers Fall Hian and IIwen Tlisaug, and consequently must have 
had an origin later than the seventh century. Between the date 
of Kunishka’s conneil and the evolntion of tho tbeoi'y of tho BhyA- 
ni Buddhas, tho Maha-Yhna had divided into two principal schools, 
the Madhyamilca whiob professed lo follow Khgaijima and his dis¬ 
ciple Aryadeva^ as its pxducipal tcatdicr, and tlie Yogucljarya wbioh 
adopted the teachings of Aryaaangn and bis disciple Vasubandhii 
who flourished in tho si.stb century. Both are based on the mysti¬ 
cal sections of tho Maha-Ydua Sulraa which thomsolves are 


1 others nro Gnhyapnti luifl tho feraatcB Sarfvwatt. Tiiin. and Dakiuf. 
* Tlie liiogTHplneB of Ndgurjuna aad Aryodeva (GeyJoii) were truBslated 
into Obltiese, 381-417 A. n., and that of'VasHhaiidhii, a contL-inpornry of Atya- 
sniigA in 667-688 A. D, lloih the former wero JwiiTes of south India ami tho 
last was hoi'll In Patua. 
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clovelopmeiits of tlio Wulidvaiiiiilya or (3evol«ped Sdtvas of the earlior 
roGordfl. Altliougli tlio jU&dlij’rtinika school may havo bod the pvnn’ 
origin, its teacJiing seom to have fallen into abeyanco until the 
I’isG of Aiyasaiiga’s school, wLon Buildhapaliia rovivccl them by writ¬ 
ing his coinnuMitary on Iho works of i^s'ignrjima and AryaJova 
which is still the chief anthority of the existing Prasanga .school 
in Tibet. The Madhyainika follows somewhat the Sankliya school 
of Kapila in its dovolopmont and the yogiiehnrya, the Yoga school 
of PatnnjaU. 

In the earliest clays of Bncldhi.'ini, the In do-iSkytljian territory 
>vas celebiaked for tho practico of inagical 
rites, and it is no less known as tho country 
of tho Vidyadbiwas or ‘ hoklcvs of magical knowledge’ in tho Piali- 
manical writings. Qliaziii, Somnath, Attak and the monutiuns 
of Kashmir were especially celebrated for thoir great .schools of 
ningic, and we read of embassies from China seeking tho 
sopber’s stone and eiirious in.agical forinnlce to iiisuro health 
'and long life, in the Pe&bawar valley and along tho slopo-s 
of tho Hindu Kush. Aryasanga, brother of Ynsubaiidliii Vaibhii- 
shika, a'fis a monk of Po.shawar and wrote the Yoc/dc/tdr^n 
JJlnhni Sdsira, the fiisfc gix‘at woi'k of tho Yogfichiirya sohooh 
Tho monastevy in which Ixo Uved. was visited by Hwon Thsarrg, 
but wns then in rnins. Aryasanga wa-S the first who authorita¬ 
tively allowed iho dmmou-onlts of tho aborigines and the Siviiito 
pmetievs of tho oonimousUy, a pJara i/i iho Duddhifit syaiem. 
He brought these deities und tlioir energies in as proloelors and 
allowed them niches in the Buddhist temples ns worshippers and 
supporters of Buddha and with him began that close and inti¬ 
mate connection helweou Sivaism and Buddhism which ended in 
the absorption of iho latter in India, at least, nouce iu Nepal 
at tho present day we have th© most complicated conceptions 
of tho Buddhist mythology, the most learned teaching of thoir 
schools mingled with names taken from tho cult of Siva. Tlio 
author of tho Trilcancla-aesha who flonrished in tho (oiiUi or 
eleypnth century j-nentions many of these novel forma, ,so that 
nt that time the Buddhism of tho plains must huvo tiokiiow- 
lodged them and about the same time they ijenetratcd into 
H epftl. 
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Tlie groat object of tlio Yoga wa& to attain to a mental state 

by wbicb cradufilly nirvuna ov soinotkiii^ 
Dhtjdna, dh&ram. , , , mi “ 

eqnivaloiit to it might bo acquired, ihii 

might bo acfiomplisliod by the five stages of DIu/dna or iutonse con¬ 
templation arriving nt a complete fioedom fjom joy or sorrow or by 
tho aelf-indiicod tranco called (absorption in contompUition) 

wliich made one oblivions of all external things. Gradually, as aids 
to those exercises, wore invented tho Dhdranis or mystical signs and 
Ibrmuke which with the jiludras or mystical gestiuuhitions and the 
MandalaB ov mugioal oivcles find their fail development in tho Saiva 
and Buddliist Tantraa. Jii the 7?/tia'anis evory being and even 
evei’j idea ia expressed by algebraical formiilce und wlioevor possesses 
tlio proper duo to tlieir arraugeinout ia able to commaud tho being 
or tile idea represented by them, yoine induclo Llio ideas of the 
J^dran-iUi (passed overj or perfection,—liore opposed to Sansdm or 
suffering—and others compel tho deities or spirits to appear and 
tho object is attained by repetition of the fonnulm for a local and 
special pin pose. This process is based in tho supposed connection 
botwoon the iiamo and the object it represents. As nothing exists 
in reality, the uamo Is not only tlio object but tlie essouco of the 
object and by using it as a spoil you conipol tbo object to appear. 
Tills ritual was further simplified by mnkiug the Mudj'Cia or Gortaiii 
couvonlional signs made by the fingers Teprosonlnlives of tho 
Dhdranu. There may have been some connection at first between 
tbo formnhe of tho DUdvaiiU and tho figuroa assumed by tho fingers 
in the Mudras, but this connection, if it ever existed, is now lost. 
As man is made up of soul, body and speech or mind and those 
personified roprosout tho deity, so whilst the soul is engaged in 
conlemphitiuii, the body aids by signs or Madras and the mind 
through speech repeats tho conjurations j Iho united effect of which 
13 that tho dovotoo gradually .assumes himself to bo one with the 
deity and does boeomo so as tlio shadow in a mirror is one with that 
whieb causes it. By this process siililhif or the state in which iimgical 
powers are acquired, is attained, ami from these aroso the JUandulas 
or magical circles by which the deities are compelled to appear 
and ministor to tho secular and religious >ynut 8 of the colobraut. 

As remarked by Vassilief, those observances are not found in 
tlio SiUriis of the lesser or great Yd/m, uor to tlio same oxtont iij. 
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Chinese BaddluFiin which appavontly received its hoolcs before these 

ideas were developed itt India. Thej' flourish, liowover, in Tibetnn 

„ , . , and Nepdleso Buddhism and tliove assume 

Spreart of m/igicftl rites . it... 

for thomsclvea an authontyas the legitiinnte 

outcome of Nagiirjuua’s teaching which, in fact, they are ueitbev 
entitled to ]ioi’ possess. Like the Saivas, the Buddhists took over 
the whole body of tho village deities good ajid malignant. To this 
influonce were attribiitod epidemics, floods, droughts and personal 
misforUmes and hence tho priests were applied to for aid. Some 
of the djemoii races were converted like the Yakshaa (KUaaaa) and 
Kugas and people of tho Sindhu country who used to oflov human 
Bacrifiecs to tlie Rakshasa KhingalatcM; for olhera spells were con¬ 
trived to compel tliGiL obedience and a litoraturo (based on the 
great, mystical Blabaaamaya Sutm) grow up which explained these 
spells. The Vlidrarda at first had no ritual and were easily under- 
atood by tho commonalty, but gradually the priests invented n com- 
plicalod ceremony suitable to each partieuloi* wish and each class 
of worshippers and thus contrived to retain the .spiritual direction 
of the people in tlieir own hands. The ceremony opened with a 
dedication of its results to a desired object, then came the placing 
of tho various doitios and tho worship with incense, water, grain 
and the waving of lights accompanied witli spells and conjurations 
I'opoatodly altered at stated stages in tho ceremony. The growth 
of tho Dhdrani ritual ia thus described by BiunonP ;— 

“2?on9 ue troarons 3am lea commcnecincnts aaeinic Instructiou eur la lec- 
Inrfi do5 Man enMiite, Ift uoccsaili} B*on es6 ifliit cfcetidiio giaaiiullo- 

went (iVenflQ h s’esfc fonnd nn syslLmo cntierponr quo Job oonjurntlnna obfciii- 
rcnt Ju euceCs. Oo quo est A la Ifitc de oe ayaldoie, CQ Ron6 Ich formules ptfpa- 
t6qb qui sont prec^flf'cs dea Qomandcs loligieuscs, coiumo In croynuce dans lea 
trois olijcta pieoleux, braior lea atomatos, &c. H faut donuev dcina son canv 
nne pinco anx Buddha cfc onsuitc dux Boahisnbtwa j enfln, nppuraissonfc Jos nufela 
niitouraeB/>Atfranfs, etplusloln y flsfc tcuiue la doctrine d« Mivhiiy&nn. Bml* 
aim au ttu Mnnjnsri ■—Commo tons lea sujets sont coiiteuus dans Its lottrea c' esfc 
6«t cola qu'a (ltd foadee la Kignlfication da CAdraui.” 


Tho DMvanis were used for nil purposes and woro powerful to 
save from danger those who were fortunate enough to possess and 
use them. It is not possible to give the details of their growth and 
doacriba thorn hove, but wo may note that to the present day some use 


Burnanf baa tramlatcil pnnoE the Snddhaiiuapnndnifka SGtrn oi 
tlic good law,- ifl Uifl ‘Le Lotus de la bimuD loi.* piriVlVos! ’ 


'lotua oj 
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n more.iblo Dhuvatii on a miniature altar maJe of crystal and in- 
tcnded to represent the flower of a lotua witli the leaves tuvned 
back. Fig. III. shows the side elevation and fig. 11. the altar as 
viewed from above. It will bo seen that there are two rows of 
petals, Olio of eight and the other of sixtetm. The top itself contains 
a six-pointod star (fig. 1.) formed b}' the intersection of two equila¬ 
teral tiiangles and in the example given, having each point dedi¬ 
cated to one of the so-called triad or his Sdkti. At the summit 
there is a circle and within it a triangle in the centvo of which is 
the spot called the Karnika or seed-vessol of the lotu.s. The base 
of the cone i.s known as ‘ bhupuf^ or ^ earth-city*. The name of the 
deity to be worshipped ora small imago of him stamped on metal 
is placed on the Karnika and the ceremony then proceeds in the 
ordinary way. These crystal altars are called generioally Sri-Janira 
and admit of great variety in form' and detail. 


B 



jr 


*Tho fiRuros are after RavonsIiAw III J. R. A. S., XIII., 71. The fieeruason 
will recognize in flg. I, a (Jesign with which ho is well aeguointed. 
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Thoi’O can bo lilUo doubt that ouo stage in tlio development of 
Monoibri.m becomes the Dhdmnis waa readied when uorfclioru 
Poiythfciam. Buddhism produced the monotheistic idea 

of a primordial Buddha, called Adi-Buddha ov Bhagwiin or Bliagii- 
vat from whom Llio DbyAni Buddhas wore evolved, Each of these 
gave origin to a Bodbisattwa who created out of himself a uuitorial 
world and from, whom emanated a AIdiiu<ijhi Buddlui. Thna Aiui- 
t^bha has boon evolved from Bhagwun and from him b/ wisdom 
and contemplation came Avalokiteswavn, and bo from lua immatovial 
essoiicQ evolved the present world in whicli as nu oiniiinitiou tho 
TiTiinushi Buddha Gautama appeared. IIow dilVorciit is all tins 
from tho original toacMugs of tho master, Itideedj in tlio later 
books, Biiddba’s umno seldom appears raid like tho versos of the 
Vedas in tho corresponding rites of the Saivaa occurs only in some 
ineaningiesa, jumbled mummery oonuoctcd with tho uso of magical 
formulae Thus pure Buddhism dhappeared and hi hs (jorrupted 
state formed an unholy alliance with degraded Bnvliiniinism of tlio 
Saiva type of which tho Tautrikas are tho followers and ilio Tiuitriis,*' 
the sacred books. 

The Tautras consist of sopaiato trontUcs which inonlcato tho 

_ cult of deities male and famalo u.suallv of 

Tlio Tflnttns. , , , . 

ternbio and hideous lornis and often by 

Woody, obsceiio or cruel rites They coutuin instructions for draw¬ 
ing up and filling tho magical circles, tlio ritual to be used, tho 
fomuilm for tho Dkdmnis and tho mode in which iho deities jiiny 
bo compelled to aid, piotect or iiiatruct. Tlio Bimplicifcy of the pri- 
mitivG Zi/fdmni eoasoa and anekiborato and soinowlmt philosophical 
cevomomid ia subtituted, only again to dogoncrato by abuse into 
tho most obscoue and degrading orgies, uusurpuased in ancient, or 
modern history. Tho Dlturam attainod its object by a dedication 
ami a repetition of tho formulse ; the Taiitraa requiro contemplation 
and repetition and impose cortain restrictions as to tlio object as 
well CIS to tlio person or class by whom tho object is de,sired. As a 
chariot requires wheels so these advanced ceremoiiica require a 
skilled celebrant as loader who is ablo to porfoi-ni a formal conse¬ 
cration and discover a fit place for tlioir performance. They vary 

iThcroarefour cinssea of Buddhist TiinDrn8:(i)^n>rt, which Ircataf actioni 
(2) Achdm, of practice . (3) Yoyu, of myatlcisiu ; aud (A) AnoHara Yom of 
superior yiijd. Csouui,, Diet., p. 24<}, ’ 
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^v^t;h tbcir objects and the inflnonco wliich the 'Boclliisatfwa to -whom 
iljey are dedicHted exerts ou the particiikr object desired. Tho real 
principle underlying the whole teachings of tho Tantras is that 
>Yliilo the lessor and great Ydnaa preacribe long and tedious 
cQi’emonies and a succession of rc-birfclis for tbo atlainineiit of tho 
divine .state^ this can he more readily and quickly arrived at by the 
practice of magic and athiiinnent of JSiihllii. The woj’ahippor lakes 
a deity as his guide and by certain forinii]a3 makes his own body, 
soul and mind, tho reflection of tlio body, soul and mind of tho 
doity, and lie himself eventually becomes the deity with all his power 
and thus arrives at the accomplisliinont of his wishes. In Tibet, 
the great Yaksha Vajrapdui, the aiier ego of A valokitoswara is the 
Bodliisattwa of magic and thoi'e the compartments of tho magic 
ciroie are often filled with tbe figures or names of Aniitahha, Ava- 
hjkitcsw'ara, the various female energies and the maker at once 
obtains the power of these doilies and the right lo use tlieir peculiar 
spoils for his oyyu purposes. It is in tlieso lites also that we find 
‘lo oulto impur ot gro.ssier des personifications du principe female.’ 
The Suvai'aa-prahhdso, a Tanlrik work which is inoluded amongst 
the nine Dharmas in Nopal and is highly valued there, calls Buddha 
Viy tho name Bhngwan and invokes S.araKvati and honours Mahd- 
dovi. In tho Samvavodya Tanira tliero is nothing to recall Bud¬ 
dhism to tho reader's mind beyond tho occasional appearance of 
Bndtilia’s namo. It is full of magical fprmulm.- Some of the mate¬ 
rials used in incanlatious are tho human hair collected in cemeteries 
and hair from parts of tlio bodies of camels, dogs and asses. In 
tho chapter ou spells the ador.ation of tho Saivite female energies 
is incuicnied and Malifikilla is mentioned by name, ‘ 0 m ! adoration, 
to Maliakiila who dwells at tho burning-ghat.’ The liiiga even is 
proclaimed an object of wor.slnp. Tho means for dostroyiug an 
enemy by tracing certain magical formula) aro .also given and at 
tbe end is a chapter full of obscene practices not a whit above the 
most degraded of the Saivifco orgios. The ritual to bo observed 
when a living Yogini represents tlio fonialo onorgy is also given and 
the whole is written in a form of Sanskrit, most barbarously in¬ 
correct. Tlio AlaMhiila-Tantra shows the union betwcon Saiviam 
and Buddhism even more oomplotoly. It is full of tlie same gross 
8ymboli.sm and magical rftaa aa the preceding aud ooiitaina fovmulsB, 
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into wlncli amongst atlior ingredienU enters the gall of a oat, for 
preparing an oiutmGnfc by wliich the native can becnmo invisible or 
obtain the woman whom ho desiies or discover hidden trensuro or 
obtain supreme temporal power or destroy the man whom Iio 
hates, &c. Mahdkain is addressed in tho verso :—‘‘ Oni 1 adoralion 
to Sri Jialmkslla who has tlio mimes of Nandikeswari and Adhi- 
muktikn and who dwells in the burning ghiUs of Kashnur j’* doubt¬ 
less referring to the western and montaiio origin of the cult. The 
J^a'ticha'h'amn though attributed to Kftgnrjnna is based on the 
Yoga teacliinga of Aryasanga and is exclusively devoted to an 
exposition of Tanfcrilc praetioo.s foreign alilco to tho originai teach¬ 
ings of bolli the Yogftchurya and Madhj'amika schools. It con¬ 
tains instructions for all classes of mngic.il circles and formula and 
in it occur those ab.snrd and unintelligible monosyllables rogiirding 
■which Bournouf expresses himself so strongly ;—‘It is dhhcuU to 
express the feeling of discouragnment one fools in wading through 
these writings. It is sad to see men of exporionco and position 
soberly proposing the uao of syllables without meaning as a moans 
of al’l•i^'ing at bodily or spiritual welfaro altliongh tho moral ])or- 
foction doaii’ed be only quietism or indifforentism. Still this atuto 
is so distorted and exaggerated as to demawd tlie abolition of all dis¬ 
tinction between right and wrong, good or evil. Tins work, in fact, 
conducts the devotee gradually to tho practice of enormitios whicli 
never belonged to tho principles or practice of early Buddhism, 
To tako one example from tho last chaplor which ti-oats of tho in- 
difference to external olijoots to which evary effort of the devoteo 
should tend it is laid down that to tho true dovotOQ, hia enemy or 
himself, his wife or liis daughter, his mother or a prostitute, in fact 
everything should be equally indifferent,* The ICdla-chah'af anofchor 
great Tautrik work, was introduced from tho north into India 
in tho tenth century according to M. Caoma, and tlience into Tibet 
in tbe eleventh century. Amongst tho many Tibetan TaiUrika 
■works analysed by the samo writer wo h.ivo tlie Vajra-Vurdld^ 
sacred to Varahi, one of the divine mothers, and in anotlier work 
aho is the principal speaker, whilst Bhagwan is idonLified with Ynj- 
Tasattwa, tlie sixth Chydni Buddha of tha Ttinbras .supposed to 
represent the sixth sense (/l/uwas) and the sixth sensible objeofc 
(I)/iaowiia),and tho ^^'(^na-Pdramila is called Bhngavali, his foniulo 
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energy. In the Vajra-Mahdb1iairai;ayi}iG Sakti is lepresented as 
black and naked and of terrible form. It is worthy of notice that 
all theso three works were translated into Tibetan bj Indians, a fact 
which would indicate their Indian oiigiii. There are treatises also 
dovolod to the worship of Uina, Sita, Tdra, Kdi'ttikoya and other 
of the Saiva deities. 

Enoufrli has been written to show the intimate connection he* 
l?utLhei- ot ‘"'Ceil tile ooiTUpted Buddhism niid the Siif- 

Sivaito praublcea. yjgnj mcdiasval India and the remarkablo 

parallel they exhibit to tho condition of tho Ohristiau religion in 
Europe at the same period. The Buddhist Taiitras osbibit traces 
of every successive atago in the development of Biuldhism, For 
primitive Buddhism we have the ocoasioiial use of Buddh.a's name 
and the worshiji of his image : Amitnbha represouts the BhyAni 
Buddhas and Avalokitoswara the Bodhisafctwas, whilst inonotheiatio 
Buddhism appears as adi-Buddha. But mixed with theso wo have 
shreds and fragments of all forms of religions belief indigenous 
and foreign and scraps from the teachings of every school blended 
together in a more or less coherent nihilism. The female energies 
were borrowed from the Saivas en bloc and with them came the 
necessity for giving fomale eonnterparts to the Buddhistic deities 
and tho acceptance of the entire Tantrik ritual. As amongst pro¬ 
fessing Buddhists the terrible form of Siva’s consort; is the one 
more commonly invoked and strangest of all there is reason to 
believe that her worship amongst some Buddhists was often afctoudod 
with bloody rites, Buddha is dethroned and his place is occupied 
by tho superhuman personages who are more at the call of tho 
worshippers and thus subservient to tho common herd. It was, 
doubtless, their strugglo for popularity that opened the door to 
these degrading beliefs. Tho Buddhists saw that the Basiipatna 
were gaining ground with the pooplo and that tho Saivas had 
adopted the Pdsupatns aud their doctrines as part of their own system, 
and in turn tlio Buddhists declared tlieso foreign elements of Saivism 
to be merely forms of their own, some of those convenient emana¬ 
tions of Buddhist intelligences undertaken to protect the faith. 
The Piisupatas and Buddhists alike rejected tho authority of tho 
Vedas and each was popular in its own wfty with tho masses aud 
probably agreed to unite against tho Vniehuavas wJjo represeiiLed, 
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the old beliefs. Thus we find both Buddlm and Saira images 
carved on the walla of the rock-cut tomplos of western India, and 
in the existing books of the Hepfileao Buddhists, tho Sakfci of Siva 
promises to tho devout Buddhist who follows their dirootious linr 
sovereign pioteotioDj and all this is inculcated in the name of Bncl- 
clha and in some eases the instructions are said to have been taken 
down from his lipsl There is undoubtedly a difference to bo ob¬ 
served beWoen tho teaching of the cailier MAdhjamika school and 
that of the later YogdehArya aohool. In the forniei’ iJio Bnddliist 
retains big belief in Buddha and asks tho Saiva deities to rewaul 
him because of siioh boliof by the magical benefits that they cjui 
confer: in tho latter ho is as niuoli as po&siblo a Saiva himself. In 
tho former ho regards tho Saiva Joitios as beings of superhuman 
jiovver and knowledge, but holds them to bo inferior to Buddha, 
but in the latter Buddha is seldom over named. In the older 
works the Saiva deities are merely the guardians and protocLors 
of the faith and are in prnctico the gatekeepers and watchmen 
of the shrine. A similar position is assigned to aoino of tho 
nou-Br&limanical deities at tho principal temples to the piosonfc 
day. Thus in Benaros, Bhaironnlith is the watchman of all the 
Saiva shrines. At Jageswar beyond Almoin wo have Kshotrp/il, 
at BadarinAth, Grhantaknm j at Kedfirndth Bliairava and at Tuno'- 
ndth, Kal-Bhairoo. Tho approach to the hill tomplos is first mark¬ 
ed by the Deodehhni or place from which tho first glimpse of the 
shrico is obtained, then comes a small temple dodicatod to tho waloJi- 


man and then the shrine itself. It is thus that tho village goda 
wore first admitted to tho orthodox ehrinos and ovonfcually tho morn 
popular such as Ganesha and tho Baklis wore admitted within the 
shvines. At the entranoo of the magiiifioont Ohaitya cave ot Kiirio 
in tho Bombay Prosideacy is a tomple dedicated^ to JjJkvirya, 
one of tho divine mothors. Tho figure is carved on tlio rock and 
whether representing some other deity and afterwards transfoned 
to tho worship of Bkvirya or originally intended for Elcvii-ya, tlio 
principle is the same. She hero acta the part of watobnimi. It ia 
probable that this was the position of Saivism towards BiuIdLiam 
when these rock-out temples wero excavated, for they must, aocordino- 

' ft 


‘ The pTesent templa was built by Boji Bao, who for this pinpoao lore .Town 
the Hoii-pniar [it the nelit of tlie outer screeo end parts of tho scroen iLaU 
liku/ya IB probably tile Bravidmo Akkftvejiir. “ ^ 
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to all evicloncG, liavo boon executed before tbe Tautrik ulliaiice 
between yaivisni and Buddhism took place in tlie teulli or eleventh 
centnry. Ab that tiinej too, there was tlua doctvino common to 
both Baiiddba aiul Saiva ascetics that each had to work out their 
own salvation and owo to their own efforts success in overcoming 
the woi'ld. 

In Nepdl alono havo we any indications of existinn; Buddhism 

in India nroper, and there the Buddhist re- 
Bmldhlam in Nepdl. „ , 

hgionof the present day is such as w'e have 

endeavoured to slcetob, a curious admisturo of the doctrines of the 
great Yana and the worship of the Binhmanioal deities e.specially 
tiiose forms to which the later Tantras are devoted. We have also 
a number of indigenous deities whiofa are either spontaneous ema¬ 
nations of matter or have been evolved from the adi-Buddha iden¬ 
tified with Bhagwan and who belong to the later montane develop- 
mont of Buddhism. lu union with those is the worship of Siva as 
Pjisupali and the cult of Hanumaiiy Ganesha and Malifikala. In 
Buddhist temples in Nepal, images of those deities and Ravan and 
Hariti or Sitala ai'o found side by side with those dedicated to 
Sdkya and otljor Buddhas and Bodhisattwas. Wilson,^ in his 
notice of Nepdl, writes:—** The spirit of polythoiam, always an 
ticcommodating one, is particularly so in this country and the legends 
and localitAes of one sect are so readily appropriated by anothor 
that it speedily becomes difficult to assign them to their original 
sourco. In like manner formula) and ceremonies very sbon become 
oommon property and whatever may be the ruling principles, the 
popular praclico easily adopts a variety of rites that are peculiar to 
different creeds.’' Elsewhere he remarks that it is not extraordi¬ 
nary that the principal members of tho Hiiuiu pantheon should he 
admitted by Buddhists to some degree of reverence, for there ia 
nothing in their religion negative of tho existence of such beings and 
the popularity of those deities amongst the Hindus would recom¬ 
mend their worship; but ilie SdkLa form of Eiuduism whioli sub¬ 
sequently overspread both Iho Kuinaon and Nepfd HimAIaya is 
a comparatively obscure and iinavowod innovation and had not, 
tlierefore, tho same claims to oonsldorntion. He, therefore, con¬ 
cludes that the knowledge of the Tantras ciiuie to this portion of 

* Woiks, II., 9, 90. 
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ilie Himalaya tliroofc fi'om t.heu sonrces in tho plains of India and 
that this took place about the twelfth cenlnry. Tiio forma of Sakti 
in Kumaon have now, with fow exceptionsj developed into niero 
forms of the Sakti of either Siva or Vishnu. There aro no profess¬ 
ed Buddhists and not one image of Sakya Sinha, tbongli a fow days' 
anarch across the river Khli, Buddhist temples are to bo foiiud.^ 

One of tho indigououa olemonts which entered into the Buddhist 
aud iiidcod Saivn eonoeption of tho Saktia 
Bonpae of ibet. their moro torriblo forms may bo rofoircd 

with some certainty to the pre-Bnddliistia belief of llie Tibotmio 
known as the Bon or Pon religion. This donbtloss has rocoivod 
developments varying with tUo lutlttonces to which it has boon 
subjected, but clearly on tho same lines aa corrupted Siiivisin. It is 
an integral part of popular* Buddhism in Gasiorn Tibot where thoro 
are still some wealthy Bonpo monasteries. Hodgson in oiio of his 
papers gives drawings of Bonpo deities which are clcaily saturated 
with tho Saiva Siiktism of the KiiVi type. Thoro aro no lomplos of 
this sect in tho Ilimfdiiya, though the name still lingers amongst tho 
exoroiats of such tribes as tho Mnrmis and Sanwara. Nor is tho 
systoin pocullar to Tibet, for truces of it aro found amongst tlio 
degraded practices of tho Brfihmnnists in sonthorn India aud oyoii 
amongst tho Buddhists of Ceylon, Barmn, Sidm and Java. Tlio 
germs of Sdktism and T6ntrik practices appear to Juivo been tho 
common inhoritanoe of all the pre-Ai*j'au ii’ibea. As observed by 
Bodgson :—“ 1 suppose that tho Timlrika admixture must havo 
existed in the prior superstitions of tho sons of TAr forjuing Llio 
priatino sole population of all tlioso countries (India aud other 
Buddhist couniriea) because ihoso superstitions aa still oxlaiit 
amongst tho dis]eota ‘membra of that popuhiLion wherever found 
exhibit a proY<aloub Xaulrika character (a mixture of ferocity, lust 
and mummery) and boar everywhere from Siberia to Ooylon a 
rosomblniico that amounts to identity.” According to Tibetan 

' Tho cailicbt lovm of Sakti inTIi'pAl was 0«3CS\ynT>,‘Hhat mystcviowspovliou 
fif Peuina, hoiii of a hitiiR with throe Innvcn hy the will of Hlanjiidovii, void of 
lioing, llic porsuniflc'iifcioii «f dCBirc, favourablo t£> oiaiiy nnd piaised by ilrivlimn, 
S:ra nml Vi.Oniu who in Diiraa, the jjiTcr of hoous wjia inivnifoHtccl.*’ Tlio Bo- 
Miiiijusri diuuicd the serpeut's tauk in tho Hc|ia1 valley and when llio 
waters had rim out, the Ihdijuoiis form of Buddbn appcni'od. Maiihirn'i tlosircd 
lo Jniild a toQijile In Buddha, hut water hnhbicd np so Inafc tlirtt ho oould not find 
a foiindtvLion. IIo tlicn praj'ed lo Buddha nnd Guiema'i (llic coddesa oX hlddcu 
form) appeared ntid compelled the waters lo sahsidc ai»d Sliuijuail caUbViaUod her 
worship near Iho teiuple of Pasupiitj. 
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aecoimts tlio first rulor of the Pena waa Bupnli, an Indian prince 
wlio flod to Tibet to avoid the war betwoen the PAndavaB and Kan- 
ravas. Aftoi’ a long interval another Indian pxmeo called Mali-Tiii- 
Xsanpo or Nya-Khri-Tsanpo, said by somo to he a Lichchh&vi of 
Vaisdli near Patna and by others to ho the fifth son of hing Pi'a- 
seiiajit of Kosala, arrived in Tibot and eslnblisUed a second Indian 
dynasty amongst tho Pons. The legend rnna that an infant Noli- 
I’ln was ex|josocl by bis parents in a copper vessel which Hoated 
down the Ganges and was found by an old peasant who ^aved the 
child and brouglifc him up as his own. On arriving at. inau's estate 
and being infornmd of the ciromnstances of bis birth tbs yonng 
prinoo made bis way to Tibet and was Toceivecl by the Pons, who 
hailed him ns king. Under Di-gnm-Tganpo, the eighth in descent 
from Nah-Tbi, the Pon religion bad been established in Tibet in its 
first stage or Jola-Bon. The Bonpo of tlmt age woro skilled in 
■witchcraft, the performance of mystical rites for the suppression of 
evil spirits and man-eatiug goblins of the lower regions, for appeas¬ 
ing the wrath of tho malignant spirits of tho middle region (the 
earth) and for tho invocation of tho boneficent deities above. Ui- 
Gmn-Tsanpo -was assassinated, and tho people not kuowing how to 
perform the corroct funeral cerenionies invited three priests to per¬ 
form his obsequies; one from Kashmir, one from the Dushn country 
and one from Bhaii-shiin. These inhodueeci tlis second stage called 
Khyar-Bon, or * erronooua Bon*. One was able to travel iii the sky 
mounted on a tamhonriae, to discovor mines and to perform various 
mirnciiloua feats; another waa skilled in delivering Ofacles and tell¬ 
ing fortunes nnd in iuterpretiog the omens disoovoi-od by examining 
a fresh liumaii shoulder-blade, whilst tho third was espeoially learned 
in funeral ceremoiiieg. This stage borrowed largely from tlio Saiva 
clootrines of tho Tirthikus. The third stage is called the Gijtir-Bon 
or Hho resultant Bon,’ and exists to tlie present day. 

The, Lichchhavi prince Nah-Thi is popularly supposed to be the 
first protector if uot organiser of the Bon religion, and this may bo 
noted that Svasti was the tutelary deity of his house, Hence, 
perhaps, tho mystic emblem avadika wliich is still used by the 
Eonpas'under the name Yun-drun^ The Bonpaa possess a 


Iln tlioBoniJO svaatiha tiio fttma ate tamed In Hjc oppoalte d rectlon. Jn tlio 
Battle way they cirenmambnittto an Joiogo from right to loft jmd atft from left 

to right illto the imddhlBta. 
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Goualderable literatiu-e, biifc much of it is borrowed from tho 
Tuntras and the modora practice varies little in spirit from 
the more coniiptcd forms of both Saiva and Buddhist behofs, 
The names alone are cliangod. Emaneipatioa ia aonghb by 
meditation on tlie Bonkn or Bupremo idealj and this may bo 
attained by following tho instiuctions given in the Bon scrip- 
tiiTe. 


The French missionaries in eastern I’ibot call tho Bonpaa 
by tho name Penn-ho and state that the scot ia now declining in 
importance and ia held in little efitcom. From an account of a 
visit to one of thmr temples, the following extract is given by Yalo; 
" In this temple are tho monstrous idols of tho sect of Pennbo, 
horrid figures whoso features only Satan could have iusplied. 
They are disposed about the enclosure according to their power 
and seniorify; above the pagoda is a loft, tlic nooks of wliicli aro 
crammed with all lunda of diabolical tininpery j liUlo idols of 
wood or copper, hideous masques of mon and animals, siiporstitious 
Lama vestments, drums, trumpets of human bones, sacrificial ves¬ 
sels.Besides tlie mfernal paintings on the walls eight or nino 

monstrous idols seated at the inner end of the pagoda wero cal¬ 
culated by their size and appearance to inspire aw^e. In tho 
middle was the great doctor^ of tho sect of the 

Pounbo, squatted wilU hia right arm outside Uis red scarf aud 
holding in his left hand the vase of knowledge .... On his 
right hand was ICevmta-eon-ho the ^all good’ .... with ten 
hands and threo heads, one over the other .... At his right 
is J)vGuvaa, the most celebrated goddess of the sect. Ou iho 
left of the first was another goddess whose name thoy nover 
could tell me. On the left, again of this auonymous goddess 
appeared Tam-phi-mi-her . . , . a monstrous dwarf environed by 
flames and hia head garnished with a diadem of skulls. Ho 
trod with ona foot on tho head of Shakya-tupa (Buddha).’' In 
this very interesting extract we have evideuoo of iho common 
origin of the Saiva Saktism and the Bon religion an it now 

exists. Both unite in their hostility to Buddha and his teach¬ 
ing, 


fni.a ffeuCweft as quoted by Yiilo i 

Sc I. KSSb-so * 


correctly iJ-atanipaffShon- 
rollffiou, and tlio Bocond 
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M. Caoma identifies^ the Bonpa of Tibet -with the Chineso 
sect Taotse founded by one Laotso in 604-523 B C. Both adopt 
the doctrine of annihilation after death and hence their Tibetan 
nameof'Finitimists.' {Mu-stags-pa), GeneralCuuuinghamremarks 
that:—According to the Tibetans, they wo indecent in their 
dress and grossly atheistical in their principles. They called them¬ 
selves ’ Th'thaharas' or ‘ pur© doers’; and the synonymous name' 
of ‘Pimya’ (the pure) was carried with them into Tibet, where it 
became celebrated for ages and where it still survives as Pon 
amongst the Finitimista of the eastern province of Kham,” Mr. 
Jaeschke, as quoted by Ynle, states;—*So much seems to be cer¬ 
tain that it (Bonpo) was the ancient religion of Tibot before Bud¬ 
dhism penetrated into the country, and that even at later periods 
it several times gained the ascendancy when the secular power 
was of a disposition averse to the Lamaitio hierarchy. Another 
opinion is that the Bon religion was originally a mere Fetishism 
and related to or identical with Shamanism; this appears to me 
very probable and easy to reconcile with the former supposition, 
for it may afterwards on becoming acquainted with the Chinese 
doctrine of the Taotse have adorned itself with many of its tenets. 
The Bonpos are by all Buddhists regarded as heretics and have 
always been persecuted by the Lamaitic hierarchy in Tibet. 

In all the local accounts of the origin of the existing temples 
in Garbwal and Jaunsar and of the revival 

Sankara Aclifirya. pt. »i. • ■ ,i t t ,i 

ol Jaranmanism in soiuiiern India, the name 

of Sankara Aclnirya is given as ho who rehabilitated the worship 
of the ancient deities which had suffered at the hands of Bud¬ 
dhists and Atheists. Wo have fortunately means for verifying 
this tradition in tho Dig-vijaya^ of Auanda-giri, a pupil of Sankaia. 
This work gives an account of the travels of Sankara and'the 
controversies held by him in different countries and forms altoge¬ 
ther a valuable reooid of tho state of religion in his time. A second 
work entitled Sankara-vijaya^ was compiled by M^idhava Aohdrya, 


I See Hoclgaon, J. R, A.S.,XVIt, 390: Cunningham's Ladnk, p. SCO • Yulo's 
Mnreo Polo, I-, 286 ; D cagodma' Miaaion du Tibet, p 240 Sohlngentwclt's Biid- 
dliiBm in Tibet, p. 74 s Sarnt Chandm Dns In J. A. S. 13en. L,, II s 

conquest ol the points of the ootnpMS or the world. It is aiiftlysod by Professor 
Wilson ill As, Hea., XVI, 1. Sankara Is said to hnvn boon the oA’epnn/? of ndul- 
lory, for nhich hia motlior was cxpollcd from her oa8to,nud Snukai'u was obliged 
to perform her funeral obsequies asaiated by Sudraa. ’Also noticed by 

Professor Wilson. 
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the minister of ono of the VijayanagarBajfis in iho early part of tbo 
fourteenth cGiitury. Sanlcara 'ivas born at Kallady in Travankor in 
the NambiU’i tribe of Brahmans^ and at an early ago dovotecl himself 
to study and a religious lifo. His great object was to spread and 
expound Iho tenets of thoYudanta philosophy,® and for this purpoao 
he wandered fi'om hia native Maldyalara (tlio abode of hills) to the 
Himalaya (the abode of snow), preaching aud teaching whorovor he 
wont and holding disputations with the professors of every other 
faith. He mado converts from every soct and class and eatablisliod 
vnaths or monasteries for bis disciples—Ihc Sringcri-math on the 
Tmigabbadra in Mysore to iho south; theJyotir-mafch {viihjo Joshi- 
math) near Badavinafch to tho north: the Sdrada-math at Dwii- 
raka to the west aud the Vardhana-matli at Puri in Orissa to 
the east. Sankara towards fcho close of his life visited ICashmlr, 
where he overcame his opponents and was entlironod in the chair 
of Sarasvati, the goddess of eloquence.® Ho next visited Badavi, 
whore he restored the ruined tomploa of Hardyan, and finally pro¬ 
ceeded to Kedlw, where ho died at the early ago of thirty-two. 
He is regarJod. by his followers .as an iaoaniation of Siva and ap¬ 
pears to have exorcised more influence on tho religious opinions 
of his countrymen than any other teacher in modem times, AH 
accounts givo him four principal disciples whose pupils becaino 

1 jrnd. J. Lit. So,, 1878, p 172. ’Ji’otaii exposUion of tho toncta 

of the Vodilntifets sco rhe Vctl&nta Sara flrf. Boor, Calauttn, iS'ifi. Jt pru- 
fchscs to bo based on t]io Upanishailaand tho formula 'cham evi1Jivitj/am,’ *ono 
only withniit a second.' As obacrvocl by Piofpsflor WilliiimH (illiKinisuij 
p. i;oO‘—‘liero we have pvesented fo pa a difloront view of tlio orij'iu of 
thomu'ld. lu tho Nyaya ib piocooiled from a ooncurronco of ctonml atoma: 

In tlio Sdnkhyn from one ongiunl etcnml clcmcitt culled l^rakiitl; both 
operating iDdependontly though nasootatlng with eternal aoida and, tiooording to 
one view, presided over by a aiipreme soul. But, In the Vcdftntn, thoro la really 
1)0 material world at all as distinct from the universal soul. Ilonco tho doetriiio 
of this school is called *ndattiUi’ oi‘non-dualism.’ Tho uihvci'bq oxlsis but 
liiGi'cly «8 a form of otio eternal csscilcii > • • * 'JJUg ossotico called Bralima la 
to the c.'ctci’oal woild wlmfcyarn is to cloth, whal mlllc ia to curds, whiit clay la 
to a jar, what gold is to a brnoelet. This esaciico la both creator and creatloni 
ncior and not. It Is itself existence, knowledge and Joy; but, ni the anme time, 
without pni*t9. imboiiiicl by qualities, without action, %¥ithoirt emotion, having no 
con‘^clOusnes9 such as denoted by‘I.’and ‘ thou,’ftppruhoiuiitig no porflou or 
thing, nor apprehended by ony, having neither begimiing luu- end, iininutalile, 
tho only real entity. If this he true then pure being must ho nlinosL ulontioal 
with i)uve iiotliiiig, so that tho two c.xtrcmcB of Uiiddhjstic nihilisiii and Vediiji.' 
tio pantheioiu, hir as they profess to ha opart appear iu the end to nioeb.” Soo 
also Pi ofecaor IC 'J' Tulaug’s paper on the Sankara-Vyai/a in Iiul, Ant., V.,287, 

^ In the local h,story of Nepal it is recorded that during tho reign of Har- 
dovft raja, a Btalmmii ivlio was an Incarnation of Sankara Acharya eaino into 
NepCil to sqo whetliei'tho rules and cuslnma estoWlBhod by that great lofoiiuor 
were atllUn force, Ho fouml them ohflorved overywhcie owing to tho direo- 
tlons of Bandhudatta Achfttya, who luid preceded him, Wright’s Ncptil, idj?. 
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the heads of the order of Das-ndmi Dandins or Ten-named mendi¬ 
cants. 


Hib works and teaching. 


Sankara was a voluminous wrifeer and has left many original 
compositions besides commentaries on the 
Bhagavad-gita^ Mnhdbhdrata, Veddnta Sara 
and Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kena, Isa, Katha, Prasua, Mtinclaka, 
Mandnkya, Chhaudogya and Brihad Amnyaka Upanisbads and 
the Vishnu Sabasranama.^ From a comparison of the list of sec¬ 
taries existing in the time of Sankara, it would appear, that since 
very considerable changes have occurred in the popular religioD, 
and that although the brood features of the system remain as 
before many of the particular objects of reverence have disappeared. 
This may, in a gi'eat measure, be fairly attributed to the exertions 
of Sankara and his disciples. Professor Wilson,® correctly observes 
that it was no part of Sankara’s object to suppress acts of out¬ 
ward devotion, or the preferential worship of any acknowledged 
and pre-eminent deity. ** His leading tenet is the recognition of 
Brahma Parabrahma as the sole cause and supreme ruler of the 
universe and as distinct from Siva, Vishnu, Brahma or any indivi¬ 
dual member of the pantheon. With this admission, and having 
regard to the weakness of those human faculties which cannot ele¬ 
vate themselves to the conception of the inscrutable first cause, the 
observance of such rites and the worship of such deities as are either 
prescribed by the Vedas or the works not incompatible with their 
authority were left undisturbed by Sankara. They even received to 
a certain extent his particular sanction and. certain divisions of the 
Hindu faith were, by his express permission, taught by some of his 
disciples, and are, conseq^uently, regarded by the learned Brahmans 
in general as the only ortliodox and allowablo forms in the present 
day.” For thus Sankara addressed his disciples;—“ In the present 
impure age, the bud of wisdom being blighted in iniquity, men 
ai'e inadequate to the apprehension of pure unity; they will be 
lipt, therefore, again to follow the dictates of their own fancies, and 
it is necessary for tlie preservation of the world and the mainte¬ 
nance of oi^il and religious distinctions, to acknowledge those 

> Tho first seven Upnnishnds mentioned in the text imvo been translated by 
Boer, Calcutta, 18Q3 : the Vedanta Sara by thcBami^ 1845, and portions of thecom- 
montai'ieB on the UpanlshadQ are also to bo ^und in Mulr'e worke, ^Wil* 

Bou's works, I., 37. 
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modifications of tlio d ivlne spirit which arc tlie work of thoSapramo. 
The clivisiona {PariGhfdtana) sanotionecl by Sankaia wci'O (1) tliQ 
Saiva taught at Henaros by Parnmala Kdlaimla who asRiimcd tho 
style of a Dancliu : (2) the Vnishnavii, taught at Kfinehi by Lakslw 
maim AchJ5rya and hlastfimalaka, the loiter of whom introdiicod 
the worship of Krishna: (3) tlie Sonra, inatructod by Divhkam 
Brabmachdri; iho Sfikta, by Tripura Knmdra Sonnyrtsi: (5) 
the GilnapaLya, under the auspices of Girijaputra, and (0) from 
all who had not adopted the preceding systems, Batukanflth, tho 
professor of tho Klipfilikca or Bhairava worship was allowed to at¬ 
tract disoiplos. Thoso broad divisions, also, very fairly represent 
those which exist at the present dny. 

I'liQ most ancient and most celebrated Saiva shrinea in the 
Himalaya are undoubtedly thoso connected 
‘ with tlio Koddr eatablishment in GarhwAl, 

and hoiG also wo have the principal seat of tho worship of that 
element of the vSlva of to-day wliich was forraorly known aa, 
Pasupati. Although he is hero called Sadasliiu, and the name 
Pasupati ia uot formally applied to him. in Garhwdl and ocoura 
only as Paaiipatoswar at Jageawar in Kumaon, the local logonda 
connected with ICedfir supply the ovldencQ required. Tho story 
runs that tho Pdndavas by command of Vyfisa retired to tho 
Himalaya and approached the Mandakini to worship MaUfidova, 
In their eagerness they desired to touch the person of the god> but 
hlalihdeva avoided them, and dived into the bowels of the eavlh, 
vouchsafing to his votaries the view only of tho lower portion of 
his body. The upper portion of his body is said to have come to 
the surface at Mukhdr Bind in Ncpdl, whore it is worshipped 
Pasupatinath. Tho Pdndavas, however, wore freed from the guilt 
of their great sin and in gratitude built the five tomplos to tho 
god’s hinder parts which now form the five or Panch Koddr 
Kedarndth, Madhya Molioskwav, Eudrndth, Tnngandth and 
Kalpcswav. Then arose a raco who cared not for these lliiogs and 
allying themselves with unbelievers abandoned tho worship of 
Siva, so that thu temples to Hho groat god* fell into decay and 
Maliddco in his own home had no honour whataoovor. This 
condition of religion in the Himalaya laated until tho arrival of 
Sankara Aclnlvyaj who subdued his opponenta in many a controversy 
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and reliabiliLaled the woraUip of Siva and Vialiuu and the efficacy 
of pilgrimages which, aa the local legend^ quaintly argues, kill 
two birds Avith the one atone, health to the body from change of 
air and bonclib to tho soul from worshipping the gods. Before 
proceeding to describe the temples to Pasupati in the Keddr Himri- 
laya we shall examine some of the scattered references to this 
form of Siva to be found elsevvheie. 

In the Nepal annals it is recorded how tho 'Bodhisattwa Ava- 

lokiteswara had prophesied that Pasupati, 

, Pasupati in NepSl. , i .. xx i ,it i i , . 

lord 01 Uma, should bo very cclebiated in 

tho Kali Yug. Subsequently Kraknchclihauda Buddha came from 
Kshemavati to the Nepal valley, and showed his disciples the 
Brhhmanical triad in. the shape of deer wandering iu the sacred 
forest. After this, Maheswara (Siva) manifested himsolf in the 
form of light (the kery ling) and astonished on seeing this “ Brah¬ 
ma went upwards to see how far the light extended and Vishnu 
went downwards for the same purpose.” On returning they met 
at Sesh N/iriiyana, and Vishnu declared that he had not been able 
to lind the limit to Avhich tho light extended, but Brahma said that 
ho had gone beyond it. Vishnu, then, called upon Karaadhenu, 
the celestial cow, to bear witness, and she corroborated Brahma with 
her mouth, hut shook her tail by Avay of denying the truth of the 
statement. Vishnu seeing from this what had really occurred cursed 
Brahma that he should never again be worshipped and cursed the 
cow that her mouth should be impure, but that her tail should be 
held sacred. The same story is told in the Linga Purdna® by 
Brahma as Pitfimaha, with the omission of the statement that he 
had found the end of the ling, but the local legend is valuable in 
showing that the decline of the worship of Brahma was attributed 
to the opposition made by his followers to the proferential worship 
of Siva, and that Avhile a reconciliation Avas effected between the 
Vnislinavas and Saivas, the followers of Brahma were cursed as 
irreconcilable.®* The forest where the mooting took placo was called 

I ‘ eh panOh or ‘ one road, two objeotB accompliBhed,’ * Muir, 

IV., 888. * The Satapntlia Braliinaua oaciib.-a tliu fulling ofE of tlio worship of 
Brahma to his puBBiou for his daughter* seeMnir, I, 25,03, lOB, IIS j IV, 47. 
Tho tail of the cow forme an iiiBtriunenb in Ibc marriage ceremony and tho t.iil 
of tho wild cow or cAaiiri, though now liandleil byoow-kllling cliiimdrfl as grooniB, 
Avas long the saored symbol* of power. * Later on Alaliftdova is said to 

haro BCttlod in Nepal as i'osupatl iu tlio form of light by direotlan of Luddha, 
Wright, p S3 
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SlGshin 6 utalt-T 5 a.tt^ and “ somq inspirBd devotees say that it was so 
called becanae Maliddova having como from Badari-KecUir showed 
himaelf in it,” 

The atoiy of BirtipAlcsha related in the samo records afforda 
some further matter of iuterost. Some say that ho was a Daitya, 
some that ho was a Brahman and soxao that he was a Kahatriya 
Rdja. When twelve yearn of age, he Jearnecl from his horoscope 
that he should commit a dreadful crime and left his homo to avoid 
3 t, hut in his travels discovered that the sin had unwittingly boon 
incurrod. Ho, thon^ applied to Siva for roliof, who told him to 
drink twelve loads of melted copper, but ns Birupuksha know that this 
would kill him, ho consulted a bhikshn who advised him to recite 
certain holy names. After completing his task, he camo acroBS a 
ling of Siva, and began to break every emblem of tho kind that 
he met, saying " it was you who advised me to lose my life.” At 
last he came to Pasiipati, who prayed to Buddha to savo him, and 
through tho bicssiug of Buddha and being provided witli n hoad- 
dress of Buddh,BInipakhha instead of breaking tho idol worahippod 
it. For this reason eveiy linga emblem of Siva in Ncp/tl is a littlo 
bent on one aide except that at Pasupali.” Hove wo have other 
evidence of bh© blending of tho Saiva with tho Bauddha worship. 
It is also recorded that it waa from heoiiug the precoding accounts 
that Dhavraadatta, a prince of K&nchi or Oonjovoram noar Madras, 
proceeded to Nep&l and ©^polling thq native Kinita dynasty, ostab' 
lielied himself there and built tho existing tomplo of Pasupati, 
This afterwards fell into ruin and was re-built by tho QwAla dynasty 
who flourished in the time of Krishna and again by the Soinbansi 
dynasty some twenty genomtions after Aaoka, who lived in tho 
third century before Christ. From theso statoments wo may fairly 
conclude that tho legend of Siva as Pasupati is common to tho 
Kumaon and Nepfil Him&kya, that in tho latter tract the worsliip 
of this form was not opposed by tho Buddhists, and that there was 
an early conncctiou between tho Him^ayan worship of Siva and 
his woiship in the south of India,^ 


In the Maliiiblkcata, Pasuputi is * tho lord of animals,’ to 
whom are sacrod ‘ tho fivo kindfi of ani¬ 
mals—kine, horses, mmi, goats and sheep.’ 

' destroyer, Cftrdia * Cape Comorin donres 

Its imme from Itumfirl, oao of tlin namcft of tUc coueort of 
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He delights in bloody sacrifices and it was for him that Jarfisandba 
kept the captive princes, "sprinkled for slaughter and devoted as 
victims like beasts” which so roused the ire of Krishna.^ In the 
Aitareya Brfi,hmaua,3 Pasupati is identified with Rudra as Bhii- 
tapnti or ‘lord of dreadful forms,’ in the Satapatha Bi4hmaua the 
name is given to Agni,® and again, in the Mali6bhiiiata, to Varuna, 
as part of Rudra.* When Aijuna sought the Pdsupata weapon 
from Siva, he found the deity attended by his Blnitas or goblins, 
and the name of Pasupati occurs in the Rudra hymn or Satarud- 
riya as an epithet of Rudra. Thus in the older writings wo have 
the term identified with the fiercer form of Sivn, that which leads 
the worshippers to offer blood as pleasing to the deity not neces¬ 
sarily as a projiitiatiou for tlioir sins. The followers of this form 
comprised a separate class known as Pfisupatas, guided by instruc¬ 
tions supposed to have been written by Siva himself.® They 
existed in the timo of Sankara Aclidiya and bore as their soctarial 
marks a linga on the forehead, breast, arms and navel, and even 
so late as the time of M6dhava, who recoids that the Piiaupata 
Abhinava Gupta taught the niant^'a worship of Siva. They have 
since, however, merged in the Jogis, especially the Kdnpbatas, of 
whom more hereafter. 

Wg now return to the temple of Ked&rn6,th which is situated in 
, Patti Maikhanda below the ereat peak of 

Keclfirnath. 1 , , , . 

Juahftpantli. Besides the templeifcselfjsaorod 
to the Saddshiu form of Siva as *lord of Kocldr/ there are several 
places of pilgrimage in the immediate neighbourhood, chief of which 
are the Swarga-rohini, Bhrigupauth, Reta-kund, Hausa-kund, Sin- 
dhu-sagar, Tribem-tlrfcha and Hah&panth. At the last named is the 
celebrated cliff called the Bhairava Jhamp from which pilgrims used 
to precipitate themselves os an offering to Siva. The practice has 
been prohibited by the British Govornment and is not now encour¬ 
aged by the priests, and shorn of the eclat and splendour of the 
procession and music which in former days accompanied the vic¬ 
tims to the fatal leap, there is little attraction left to induce others 
to imitate them. A second form of self-immolation obtained in 

1 Muir,IV.,280,336 ^L, lOB. * 76frf., II,, 202, *ibid.f 

I„ 444. “ 76m’., Ill,, 202 : Wilson, I,, Hr III, 69’ and Hodgson, J.R A.8., 

ZVII., 303 , where bo tiio uoDnection betireeai Paeupati and dwa^oiubbu- 

natU of Nepdl by oxtvacts from the Swayombhu Purdaa, 
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former dftySj wlion fanatios waudorod up tho snowy slojins, iinfi) 
overcome by cold and exlinnstion Iboy lay down and slopL tlio sloop 
tbab Icnows no waking. Ib is diffioull lo say whothor tins praoLioo 
still continues. So many die from want, disease and tbo fivtigno 
incidental to a journey of such length and luu'dskip without iiuy 
intention of deliborafcoly offering up Ihomsulvcs as a siicrinoo to tlio 
deity, that wo may well demand somo furthor ovidonco boforo tlio 
statement that the praolico doscribod is oommon can bo accepted 
ns proved. A popular belief exists that Siva frequently niakos 
himself visible on the crost of tlio groat peak and that tho wroatha 
of smoke soen ihero from bolow aro not the result of wliiilwiud.s 
gathering up tlio finer particles of snow, but tlio smoko of sacrifico 
made by some highly favoured follower. As the bolioat jiart of 
tho holy, Keddv-khaud, tho entire tract comprising tho Upper 
Pattis of NAgpur and Painkhanda abounds in places of pilgrimage, 
and bora on tho Adha-Mdvgasfvirkh^uprdnt all tlio gods and goddossos 
aro said to asaemblo and engage in sports of various kinds and tlio 
noise of their talk and laughter is heard for inilos around. It ia 
known tiiat curious sounds nro hoard in those elevated rogions and 
have been variously accounted for. Somo attrihuto thorn to tho 
echo causod by falling trees or avalanoho^ and it is truo that owing 
to the purity of the air sound is carried to n groat distanoo, Tho 
sweet smelling flowers and other vogetafcion found noar tho limits 
of eternal snow frequently ovorpowor the travollor and combinod 
with tho rarefaction of tho air cause a faiulucsa which many attri¬ 
bute to the influence of suporhnman powers. Natural physical 
influenoes are sufficient to account for thoao phonomona, but tho 
ignorant consider all to bo duo to the pervading prosonco of tho 
gods in this their peculiar home. 

Tho temple at TuuguMh Or Tunganftth^ is situated on the Chan- 


summit wmoh rises to a lioiglifc of 12,071 
feet above tho level of tbo sea. Somo derive the namo ‘inm/ with 
tho sense of Uofty’ from Iho posillon of the temple on tho highest 
peak outside the main chain of tbo Himalaya : otbors diudvo it 
from. ‘ tanffiia^ ‘ to be auspoudod/ in. allusion to the form under ^YWch 


^Tliorearc other temples here uncoancctcil -with tho Kcilnr ondowinoul to 
Slrn ns Tangnatli!—at Malm nloo called Mai]ra<lca)rar: at 't'lunff, at Dliui'all 
aud at I’lialdal In TiUla Nilgpur. 
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the deity is hove wersliipped. The form is the Swaynmbhii Ling, 
and on tlie ShiurAtn or ‘nightof Siva,’ ihstrue believer may, with 
the eye of faith, see tlio emblem increase in size, but “ to the evil- 
minded no such favour is over granted,” Above the Rudrg6.dh, an 
affluent of the Billuauti, is a groat cave in which Siva is worshipped 
as Swayambhu lV[ukli6.i' Bind, a oloso connection of the Nepdl form 
as Swayamblui Pasupati, There is also a temple to his name and 
south of it is tho Sarasvatl kund or pool with a ling in the midst of 
it. In the pool there is a largo fish which appears on the fourteenth 
of the dark half of each month and if propitiated with oblations 
grants the accomplishment of every wish of the faithful. The Kala 
pab^ir range in tho neighbourhood of this temple is also known as 
the Budra Himalaya. Madhmaheswar is situated near Gair at the 
head of tho stream of the same name which joins the Manddkini 
near Gnpt Kdshi. It is snppoided from the endowment and reve¬ 
nues of Kedarnfifch. Pew pilgrims coma hero and the worship 
lasts only till the middle of October when snow falls and renders 
the track impassable. The temple to the form of Siva as Kalpcswar 
is at Urgam. 

Tho chief jjviost at Keddr is usually styled Rawal. He resides 
at Ukhimath and Ins place at Keddr is taken by one of hia cholfis 
or disciples, of whom several are always in atiendaiice. Tho season 
of pilgrimage lasts for six months from the akhaya tiiird of Baisdkh 
to Bali’s day in Kdrttik ; the great or fair day is the last day of 
Kdrttik, Tho celebrants are of the Bediing division of the Nam- 
bfiris from Malayalam. TIio Madhmaheswar temple is served by 
Jangamas from Chitrakdli in Mysore. The Rndrnfith and Kalpea- 
war temples are tended by Dasndmi Gosdins and the Tungndth 
establishment by Khasiya Brahmans who retire to Mako during tho 
winter. Thus four out of fivo temples forming the Kcddr estab¬ 
lishment are still ministered to by priests from the Dakhiji con¬ 
nected with Sankara Aohdrya: tho Nambiiris aro of his tribe in 
Malabar: the Jangamas are puritan Liugdyats and the Hagndmi 
Gosdins wore founded by Sankara’s disoiplo 

There are other temples to Siva connectod with the Keddrudth 


Other Siva toniplea. 


cudowmont though not included in the 
Panoh Ked&i*. Gupt Kdshi or the ‘ invisible 


Benares ’ of the north possosaos so many lings that tho saying 
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^^Jitne hanhir itne Sankar" —many stones bo many Sivaa”—Ims 
passed into a common pro^orb to doseribo its holinoss. Iloroj as in 
Bonares, Siva is -worshipped as VisvanAth and two dhiivfis known 
as the Jumna and Bhiigiratlii feed the pool sacred to tlio god, A 
povtiou of tho Kodd-v ostabliahmont officiate liovo. At Ukhimath, 
the wintei'-qunrtors of the B&waJ of Koddrnal.h; tlioro is nnothor 
temple to Siva managed by the Kedar prioats. Next in importance 
to these is Iho Goposwar' teniplo sacrod to Siva as a ‘ ' or 

‘ co^YhQ^•d ’ and wliiok marks the eito vvhoro ParaanvAina obtained 
from Siva the weapons with which ho destroyed tho Kslmtriyns. 
The Mabdbhai'ata^ relates liovv Parasni'funa obtained tho axe of 
Siva by propitiating the deity on tho Gandhamudaua mountain, 
now Nar-Nanvyan above Badrindth, bufc tho local legend tells how 
a mnnber of weapons were given and amongst thorn the trident 
(trU'dl) which now stands in front of tho Goposwar temple and 
■which has been noticed. The worship of tho god is cavriod on 
by Jangam priests from Mj'soro as in Kod6.rn<ith and festivals aro 
hold on Ohait and Asau KaurAtri and the Siur&lri. Nuleswav at 
Gartara in Malla Hftgpni* is colebrated as tho place wliore Da- 
mnyaDti’s Raja Naln propitiated Siva, but ilio temple is of only 
local importance and there is only a small establishment. At tho 
confluence of tho iMandakini and Alaknanda^ there is a lomplc to 
Siva lludra which gives its namo to th© noiglibonring vilhigo and 
also marks the site of Niirada’s worship of Biva. At JQimgari, in 
Patti Taili Chandpnr Siva is worshipped by Sanytisis as Siloswar, 
and the temple which is endowed is said to have existed from tbo 
iostitution of the ova of Saliv^hano. iu 78 A.D. I On a peak of tho 
DudutoU range in Mawdlsyon there is a temple to Siva as Binsar oi* 
Birteawar,^ celebrated throughout all tho lower pattia for its sanctity 
and power of working miracles. Ik was hero that Rlini Karndvati 
was saved from her enemies by JSiva, who destroyed them by a hail¬ 
storm, and from graiitndo the Rhni built a new tower for llio tomplo. 
One of the many legends concerning Binsar states that should any 
one take away anything belonging to th© god or his worshippers 
fi'om this place, an avenging spirit attends him and compels him 
conscience-Bti’icken to restore it twenty-fold; nay, ovon tho faithless 

^ There are three other teraplca to this fottn In Kuiuaon. * M\iir, IV 

*87. 3 There U a toujplo to Biucsvrac at Saunl in Silor. * 
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and dishonest are refomied by a visit to Biusai’, Hence tlie pro¬ 
verb ;— 

JShdif Binsar kd lohd jdnlo samajhlo'^ 

Further, though the forests in the neighbourhood abound with 
tigers not one dare attack a pilgrim, owing to the protecting influence 
of tlie god. The temple of Annka Bliairava at Bb^tgaon in Patti 
Gburdur.syuii has a similar ropnhatjon and eases are often amicably 
settled by an oath made by oitlierparty in presence of the deity there. 

The Koteswar temple is situated in Ohalansydu about four 
KotoBwnr Blinirara. niiles from Srinagar, where the Koti Liug 
Bhiliva Kcdfir. jgj^a jg g^j; (PIjq Bhairava temple 

on the Laijgdr peak owes its origin to a Grw61a having found 
a yellow-coloured stick which, on his attempting to out it with 
an axe, poured forth drops of blood and frightened at the sight 
tho Gtwfila fled only to bo visited ut night by Siva in his torri- 
blo form, who commanded him to set up his image here. On 
the summit of the monntain, tho god is repie.souted by a coloured 
stick Bome’ivliab in the form of a hooded snake. Bhilwa Keddv, 
where Arjiin fought with frZahddeo and found him, appears to bo an 
old foundation and is still held iu high ebtiniation. It is situate on 
tho Khandapa-gildh about a niilo w'cst of Srinngar and marks the 
site of tlie following scene.When Aijuna, following the advice 
of fndra, sought hlabhieo in his monwtain homo, the Hisbis not 
knowing his object were alarmed and complained to MahAdoo, who 
assured them that there was no onuae for apprehension, but aa a 
preonutionary measure took his arms and assuming the form of a 
KirAta w'eut to meet Aijuna, At that moment appeared a Danava, 
in tho form of a boar meditating an attack upon Arjuna, and seeing 
this, tho HirAtu naked permission to shoot tho animal as ho was the 
first to take aim. But Aijuna refused and both shot together and 
killed the boor. Arjuna was wrath at tho unsportsmanlike con¬ 
duct of the stranger and threatened to kill him. The Kirfita 
retorted and said that he had aimed first and that be would kill 
Arjuna. Tlio two then fought with a succession of weapons, arrow's, 
swords, trees, stones, &o,, until at lengUi Arjuna fell exhausted. 

1 From the Vnua parvan of tho MnhfthhSrata: Muir, IV., 230 ; the local 
legend has for Klriitn, BhUWft or Bln), a tribe utterly untnoivn in this Ilimfi- 
Inya. The nnme appears to bo really connecleU mtli the BacteC jE(/Ic Munnelua 
Iciiowu as the or he}. 


1)8 
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When Aijuna revived he found Uiat his onoray wns no other than 
Mnhadeo and at once proceeded lo worship him by falling at Ilia 
feet. Mahadeo thou expressed his admiration of Arjmm’s prowess 
and offered him tho ohoiee of a boon and ho chose tho Piisupato 
weapon, which was accordingly given him aftor ho had boon warned 
as to tho consequences of using it rasbly. There is also a toinplo to 
Siva as Kriiutoaw.ar or Kiranteawar, Hord of tho Kirfvntisj’ on tho 
peak of that name in Kdli Kumaon* 

Kamnleswnr in Srinagar itaolf is diiofly roinarkablo for tho 
extent of its endowment. It is dcclicatod to 
Sivn, as ‘lord of tho lotus/ and its origin is 
thus described in the local legends. "When Rama camo to rosido 
in the forests for tho purpose of niodiUiling on tho groat god, ho 
settled for some time hero and prepared to worshlj) Siva witli an 
olfei'ing of flowers. For this purpose ho collootod ono thousand 
lotus flowers in honor of the Agni form of tho god as Sahasr/ikbsa, 

‘ tho thousaud-oyod’, and procooded to lay fhom before tho deity, 
but found ono wanting which the God himself had soorotly removed 
to try his worshipper. R&raa supplied tho place of tlio missing 
[ lotus (hamala) with ono of his own ©yos and over siuco tho form 
of Siva worshipped hero is known ns Kamaloswar. On tho night 
of Baikunth 14th it is customary for women desirous of obtain" 
iug offspring to attond tho soiwieea at this tompio, with lamps 
alight, in the upturned palms of their hands ; they ronmin tho 
whole night standing boforo tho god and in tho morning, after 
bathing, offer oblations to the atlondant priests. On tho uiglit of 
the ghrit kcmala or achala saptami tho body of tho Mahaut reoeivoB 
worship by shampooing and rubbing. The couvtyavd of tho templo 
is then copiously sprinkled with Ganges water and tho Mahant 
cornea forth naked and lies on tho ground whilst the assembled 
worshippers inarch in solemn procession around him. Tho aorvioos 
at this tompio are eondneted by D&sn6,mi Goshins of the Puri sec¬ 
tion and the chief priest is called Mahanfc. 

Amongst the Saiva foundations in Kumaon, that of Jagoswar, 
both fiom the extent of its ondowmont and 
the reputation for sanctity that it possesses, 
ia the most important. It is frequently inontioned, as wo Imvo scon, 
ixi tho MunGSU'Jchundci and keeps np a largo cstablishinont q£ pc(udci 9 


Jagcawni. 
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or priests to minister before its numerous idola,^ Tbe great temple 
itself is situated on the villsigo along which runs the road from 
Almora to Pitlioragarh. Hore Mali^eo is worshipped under the 
form Jyotir-Ling. The largest temples are those dedicated to 
Jageswar, Mrityunjaya, and Bandeswar, all of which avo attri¬ 
buted to Visva-karmau, the artiBcer of the gods. Tbe great Vikra- 
ni^ditya® is said to have visited Jagoswar and to havs restored the 
temples of Mrityunjaya whilst a- similar work was performed by 
SalivMiana for the Jageswar temple. Then came Sankara AcbArya, 
who romodollod the entire institution) and tbe temples were again, 
repaired by the Katydri Kajas. The pool near the temple is called 
Brabma-kund, bathing in which ensures salvation. Other smaller 
reservoirs are the NArada, Surya, Bishi) Krami, Beta and Vasishtha 
kv\nds. The great fairs are held on the Baisdkh and K&rfctik 
pumamfisis {15th May and 10th November). Pilgiims also visit 
the shrine in Sdwaii (July-August). Bloody sacrifices only occur 
to Kshotrpdl, ns guardian of the tract; the ordinary offerings con¬ 
sist only of the panch-lalif i.e.j milk, curds, gbi, honey and sugar 
which are placed on the idol, baths of hot and cold water being 
given between each of the five oblations. Like Kamaleswar, this 
teraplo is specially celebrated for Us power of granting offspring, 
and bore also women desirous of children stand tbe night long 
before the god with lamps alight in their bands, There are numer-^ 
ouB legeuds connected with those temples and the mig6ta;ls wrought 
which would be tedious and unprofitable to detail. A votive offer¬ 
ing exists in the shape of an imago in silver of a Paundra Baja, 
bolding a lamp in. his bands. Tho story goes that the hands wore 
formerly aa high aa the Baja*3 forehead and are now opposite hia 
breast and when they reaob his feet, his sins will be forgiven. Thera 
arc alpo imagoa of tho Ohand Bnjas, Dip and Trimal, Near the 
temple is an excavation in which one Bidhpuri Gosdiu, in the timo 
of TJdyofc Ohand, buried himself alive after having obtained a 

^ Tho following forma of the deity are worBliiivpwl In oonueubloR with this 
grant s—Jageswar, BrWdli Jn'TPBwnr, Dliindeawnr, Mrityunjayfl, Danfleawar, Ga- 
ddreswar, Kcdiir, Bciiinritli, BaUlyaaatb, Bliairara, Oinkrnbakeswar, Nilkanth, 
Bftleawar, Vlsveawar, Biigeswar, Bnncawni'.Mnkt^war, Hundewar, Kamaleswar, 
Jngeawar, Hitkoewar, Patfil Bhubaneswar, Bhalravcswar, Baklimoswar, Panch 
iCofllir, Rrnhm KHhetrp/U or Shniindyaii and the female forme, PuslitJ, 

Chaiidika, Xinciihnil '^nT&yani, Sitala and Maha Kfih Mostof tlicao arc Sup- 
poRcd to bo parts o£ forms of tho deity popular clacwlicrc. BrhUlii Jageswar 
is on tliQ Aliiioia road, about four miles from Jageswar, auil Kslictrpilt Is about 
five Diilos off, 2 lu ^Gpdl also yikrasn^ditya is mGutioucd aa the reslorot 

of temples. 
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diamoncl ring from tho Baja and in a sliorfc time aftorTvartls tiro 
Baja veccivod tUo ring from Hardwdv, ■vvhnvo tho Gosdiu had again 
appeared, ‘aoonfidenao trick still not nncommon in Upper India.’ 
Dead bocliea aro brought from a distance to be burned at Jageswar 
in tho midst of tho holy traot and its hnndrod gods. The Pandas 
or priests of the temple ore called Baroras, a -word which is locally 
explained as a corruption of Bdtuk, which again is applied to tho 
offspring of a Sauyasi who has broken the vow of celibacy. The 
mmistrations at Jageswar were entiusted by Sankara Achiirya to 
Kutn^ra Sw^mi, a Jangam from the Dakhin, and he had with him 
a Dukhiiii Bhafc who married tho daughter of a Hill Bralunan and 
thus gave rise to the Baroras, the pieaent Pandas of Jagesar, 

In ono verso of the Mahfiblidi’at.'i tho sage Tandi is said to have 

, , propitiated Mahddoo by repeating his elovon 

Names oUMahiideo. \ ^ T , 

thousand mystical names. Bakslia whou 

humbled repeats eight thousand names and Mahdeleo is frequently 
credited with one thousand names. The last number is no exagge¬ 
ration and could easily be verified. The names in common iiso 
xaay be divided into four classes: (1) tho eld names devived from tho 
deities who together form tho modern Siva j (2) those derived from 
tho legends describing his exploits or some manifestation of his. 
power ; (3) those derived from tlie name of some place j and (4) 
those derived from the name of some person who has adopted him 
as their special or ishta doity. Tho latter two classes are very 
common in Kumaon: thus we have the idirasos ^ the Ohaur hla- 
hddeo,’ ^ tho Naitbana Devi/ like * Oar Lady of Loretto/ and Dip- 
chandeawar, Udyatohaiideswar forms woi'shippod in temples Greeted 
by Bajas Dip Ghand and XJdyofc Ohaudj NAhclaloswav in Dehra 
Dim after a female named Nfibda, and even Tulardmeswar, the form 
worshipped in a temple erected by a petty banker named Tulardm 
in Almora a few years ago 1 Many of the older names are found 
in passages quoted by Muir* and wo shall now examine those of 
them which oocur in the Kuinaon Himdiaya. Isaua, ‘ the ruler,’ 
for in thi.s form Siva is the sun who rule.s {isJite) the univorso, has 
n templo at Khola in Lakhanpur. He is called Rudm from ‘ 

^to wcop,’ because as a boy {Kwndra) ho appeared weeping before 
tho gods and in this form ho is Agni, tho god of lire. Ho has 
* Miur, IV., 19C, 377, * JOiil., 840, SCO, 403. 
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several temples as Slah^nidra, and Rudrudtli,^ As Snrva (all; he 
is wovshippeil as Sarbeswar at Sahaikot in Patbi Ndgpnr. This is 
one of tho older names and is ospeoially noted in the Satapatha 
Brabinaua as a synonym for Agni amongst the eastern Bdlnkas or 
people of the eastern Panj&b,® as Bhava was used by the western 
tiibos. There is a temple to Siva as ‘Trinetra,’ ‘ tho three-eyed,’ 
at Surwfil in Lakhanpur, n form which is explained by the follow¬ 
ing story from tho Mahdbhiirata. Siva and Parvali were seated 
togothor on the Himalaya surrounded by their Bhiitas (goblins) 
and Apsarasas (nymphs) when in a sportive moment Ihvrvati 
placed her hands over her husband’s eyes. Terrible results 
followed, the world was darkened| all were dismayed, oblations 
ceased, and the end of all things seemed near. Suddenly the gloom 
was dispelled by a great light which burst from Siva’s forehead, in 
which a third eye, luminous as the sun, was formed. By the fire 
fiomthisoyo the Himalaya was scorched until P^u’vati, assuming 
a submUsivo attitude, stood before her lord and induced him to res¬ 
tore the mountains to their former condition.^ Aa Trimukheswar 
Siva has a temple in Ohaukot. Aa Droneawar he is worshipped in 
tho oontre of the tract known as Droufisrama in tho eastern Ddu 
near the Soma and Sdswa rivers aud receives offerings of bel loaves, 
iiiconso, perfumes, rioc and saudal-wood. As Chnndreawar he 
also has a teinplo in tho same locality, no>Y called Chaudrabani, 
and as Tapkeswar he is worshipped in a cave near Garhi on 
tho Tons about five miles to the north of Debra Dun. Siva 
is worshipped as Gokarueswar at M&dhorola in Seti, parganah 
Sor. Gokarna'was a prince of Panehfda who set up a celebra¬ 
ted Ling of Siva on the Malabar coast, of which a replica was 
brought to Nopdl, and a portion of this again was placed at HAdho- 
rola: so that wo have here only a part of a part, hut the efficacy 
of prayer to him is tlio same. 

Thero is a lerajile to Nllkanth, ‘ Siva of the azure neck,* at 
Toli in Patti Udepur, a name due to his 
Stiiva tcmploa. having drank the poisou produced at the 

churning of tho ocean, Tho gods discomfited by the Daityas 
fled to Vishnu for succour, and he directed them to cast all 


1 There wq tompleB to TJgh/biii Mali^rndm At 
Dunya in Rangot. * Sec pages 280,368. 


Pnpoll in Dfinpiu' and at 
a Muir, IV., 270. 
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nmiiDGi' of medicinal lierba into the ocean of milk and then taking 
the inountuiu Mandara for n chnming atiok and the snake Vdsuki 
for the rope, cliurned the ocean for nectar. In tho process, YdsnkL 
breathed forth a fiery poison, and the gods again distressed propi-. 
tiated Siva, who swallowed up ^ tho deadly poison as if it had been 
neotar.’ Hence he is called I^ilakanihoy Nilagriva, &o,, and tbei'Q are 
several temples to him as bUleswar. As lord of goblins, Bhdtanea- 
wav, bo has a temple at Siri in Bamuu and twe in Boravau and as 
chief of the A suras, one at Gorang in Seti to the form Asures- 
war and one each to the forms ISkdsnr and I'addsur. Bhima is an 
old name of Rudra and there is a temple to Siva aa Bhimoswar at 
Bbim Tiil. Aa Pimtkeswar or Pinndth, the bearer of the bow 
Pini'ikin, Siva baa a tomple in Borai-au. There are also tem 2 )Ies to 
him as Siteswar and R^meawar, tho latter of which is sitnatod at 
the confluence of the Edmganga and Sarju rivers and also marks 
tho scene of the apotheosis of Bdma himaelf. There is a second 
Bkmeswar in Dehra D6n. There aro two temples in Srinagar to 
Siva as Harmadeswar or < lord of the river Nerbndda.’ There is 
one large temple to liim as Mrityiinjaya, ‘the comiiieror of death,’ 
at Jagoswar, one at Dwnra and one at Aserh in Karfikot. As 
Kaliijit he has a temple at K&ndi and as Karmsyit one at Pilu, 
both in TalU Kdliphdt, and there is also a tomple to his name at 
Lukhaniandal in Klmt Bhondar of JaunsAr whioh local tradition 
asserts was built by Sankara Achdryn* Both Siva and Vishnu are 
invoked at the festival held for bathing at the Bahasradhi^t^ra pool near 
Dehra. The Bngeswar establisliracnt is also an old one and the story 
connected with it has already been told in the Mdnasa-kbanda. The 
temple is situated at the conflaonco of the Goniati and Saiju rivors 
in Patti Talla KatyAra. There are two great fairs held bore, but as 
they have more of a commeroial than a religious olnaraoter, tho ' 
will be noticed elsewhere^ The legend regarding tho Pdtrt-l Bhu¬ 
baneswar has also been told. The Pacheswar temple honours the 
junction of tho Sarju and tho Kdli and other less known temples, 
the praydgas or junctions of every coneiderablo rivulet in tho 
Kumaon Eimfilaya. The temples at Ohampdwat are undoubtedly 
of considerable antiquity and the romains there are well worthy of 
a visit. Again at Dwara we haA^o an immense number of tcmplca 
scattered about in groups, most of which aro uoav in ruins and servo 
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raorely aa straw-lofts for the villagers. Besides temples, in many 
places conspieuoiis bonlclers and rooks are dedicated to Siva in his 
many forms, chiefly as lord of the NAgaa and as identifled with the 
village gods Gloril, Ohamu, &o. The worship of the more orthodox 
forms of Siva is conducted by Ddsnnmi Gosdins, chiefly of the Giri 
Puri, Bhdrati and Saraswati divisions. The Ndgrfvja and Bliairava 
temples are served by Jogis or Khasiyas. The great festivals in the 
former take place on tho Shiurdtri and in the latter at each mnh'dnt 
and at the two harvests the important religious seasons of the 
non-Brahinanical tribes. 

As Koddr is tlio principal and most sacred of all tho Saiva 

temples in the HimAiayii, so Badari or Badri- 

Visljnu: Badrindbh. i • ii. c i , 

ndth^ claims the name of ^pammastlidn^ 
or ‘supremo placo of pilgrimage,’for the Yaishnava sects. The 
story of Badari from the sacred books has been told elsewhere. 
The name itself is derived from the jujube-tree {Zizyphus Jxijuha)^ 
which is thus referred to in tho local legends ;—"When Sankara 
Achfirya in his digvijaya travels visited the Maua valley, ho arrived 
at the Ndrada-lcund and found there fifty different idols lying in 
tho waters. These ho took out one by one and when all had been 
rGBOuod a voice from heaven carao saying “ These are the images 
for tho Kaliyug; establish them here.” The Svdmi accordingly 
placed thorn bonoath a mighty tree which grew there and \yhose 
shade extended from Badrin^th to Nandpray&g, a distance of forty 
kos, and hence tho name Adi-badri given to the sacred jujube 
of the hermitnge.® Tho place selected for the restoration of the 
Worship of Vishnu was at the foot of the Qandhamddana peak, one 
of the boundaries of Meru, Close to it was the ashrama or her¬ 
mitage of Nar-NdiAyanc,^ and in course of timo temples wore built 
in honour of this and other manifestations of Vishnu. The entire 
tract in the noiglibonrhood is known as Vaislmava-Kshetra and 
contains several bot-spi-inga in which Agni resides by permission of 
Vishnu. At Badari itself, besides the great temple sacred to Vishnu 
there are sevoral smaller ones dedicated to Lakshmi, Mdta Mixrti 
and other Vaishnava forms and one to Mahddeo. Vai&hnava-Kshetra 

1 A.180 known bb Bishdlftpuri. * Explained olsewhoro ns iiitoiiding 

only the extent of VnlBlmava-ksIicfcr*, < So called in vemcmbranco of 

Nnrn nad N&rilynna or Arjuna and SiiBluift, the Pylades and Orestes of (ho In¬ 
dian myths : page 269, S8B. 
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itself is subdivided into twelve subordinate hahetras or tracts called 
Tftpta-knnclj !Ndrada-l\iiiid, Brahm-lcupiili, Knrma-clbAra, Gnnir-sila, 
HAradn-sila, Markaiicleya-sila, VarAhi-sila, Narsinb-siha, Basii-dlifira 
tirtha, S4tya2)aLba-kuDd and Trikou-kuud, all of whlcli Lave legends 
connected wilb them whioli it would be todions to onumerato. 
Vishnu is present in Badrinatli as I?az’-siaha, ‘ ibo man-lion 
incarnation/ but is supposed not only to contain tho supremo spixifc 
or Niiv6yana himself, bxit also Arjnn ns Nara and the ^ ^anoh devta,* 
Nar-sinha, Vax'aha, Narada, Gavura and Harka. Nxirada was a 
celebrated sago and oUiof of tho Bishis and in tho Mahabhavata ia 
tbeir spokesman when detailing tho wondex’s they had witvxoasod 
whilst on a pilgviinngo to tho holy places in the ICuixxaou-Himalaya. 
Hifi naxxx© frequently occurs in tho local legends iu coxxuoetion with 
sacred pools and bathing places and in tho Bhugavuta Piirdna, ho 
is ineationed as one of tho partial iuoarnationa of Vishnu, Marka 
was a px’ioat of tho Aauras who with Sauda wont over to the gods 
and enabled Vishnu and the Suras to defeat their adveraarios.^ 
'i'horo fti'6 four other tomplos in coiinootion with Badriiiftth and 
which together make up the Paiich-badri, a.s the five tomples Greeted 
by the live Pandavns to Siva make up the Paneh-kedfir. They are 
called ;—Yog-badri, DhyfLu-bndri, Briddh-badri and Acli-badri and 
together complete the circle of pilgrimage prescribed for all devout 
Hindus, xvhoblior Vaiabnavas or Saivas, but proferontially for the 
foi'mer. Badriiidth is a favourite name for i^firdyaiia or Vishnu, 
and as tho popular forms of Siva have replicas all over India, so 
this form of Vishmi will bo found in every province wliore his 
worship pi'evails. There are four others of tho same name in Garh- 
wdl and four in Kumaon,® At the parent Badrindtli, wo have all 
the virtue of all observances at all otlier places of pilgrinmgo and 
accoi'diug to tho ILecldv-khanda of the Skaixda Pui Aiia, it possesjos 
the Ganga which purifies from all sin : Ganesh the companion of 
Bhngwdn and noticed hereafter as son of Siva and Pfirvnti: Prah- 
lad, the beloved disciple of Vishnu : Kuvera, the giver of viobos 
to the three woi-lds i Harada, who ensures the fruit of all good 
works,and Garnva and Ghantakarn, of w'hom uiorohoreafter. Bralima 
dwells at Brahm-kaj)^!, w'hore the ariiddha is porforinod for tho 
repose of the manes of axico-'-tors. It was here, also, that Vishnu 

* Muir, IV., 155. * Saluantt in Wayan j Kmget iii Suit; Pwfirn DAt 

and Gareir h\ ICutyiir. 
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appeared to bis followers in person^ as the four-armed, crested and 
iidorued with pearls and garlands and tho faUhful can yet seo him 
on lliG peak of Niili-kiintha, on the great Kv,mhh-^(\.y, 

Pandukeswar, so named iu remembrance of tho austerities 
observed there by the PAndavas, holds the 
niitiiceswar. templo of Yogbadri in which Yisbnu is 

worshipped as I3fisdeo» We have aeon that Bdsdeo is tho name of 
the god worshipped in older times by tho Kimtas, and tliat there 
aro grounds for agreeing wth Lassen that ho is ono of tho non- 
iljdhmnuical deities whoso attributes wore iu later times transferred 
to Vishnu, The imago of tbo god is hero said to bo of life-sizo 
mado in part of gold and to have come down miraculously from tho 
lieavcu of Indra. Thom aro three other temples to Biisdoo iu Garh- 
Wiil at Avhich the usual Vaishnava festivals aro held, Tho tomplo 
of Dhydu-badri is at Urgam, where also wo havo temples to Siva as 
Driddh Kodar and Kalpeswar, both very 
Dliyaii badri. forms, whilst the ii:mio Uigani brings us 

back to tho Uragas, a subordinate tribe of fldgas. The temple of 
BriddhBadii is at Auimath, whioh also marks 
tho scene of tho devout exercises of Gautama 
Piahi, when the old man worn out by long and severe inortiBcations 
was visited by Vishnu himself. Here also lived Priivati as Aparua. 
In tho Hai’ivanaa wo have tho following history of the daughters of 
TIimAchal which diffora from the ordinary ono iu assigning to Inin 

^ throe dauchtora, amonff whom tho Ganga is 

rara-klmudtt. * j ivt • j 7 

not enumomtod, Mena was llie mmd-born 
{mduaHi-lcanya) daughter of tho Pitris whoso personified energy 
was the Mdtria to whom there is a temple in Radrinath. She boro 
to Hinuiehal three daughter, Aparna, Ekaparna and Ekapatala. 
“ Those three porforniing very groat austerity, such as could uofc bo 
accomplished by gods or Danavas, dislreaaed (with alarm) both the 
stationary and fclio moving worlds. Ekaparna (or ‘one loaf) fed 
upon one loaf. EkapUfcala took only ono Pii.ta.la (Bignouia) for her 
food. Quo (Aparua) took no Bustenance, but hor inothov, distressed 
through matornal affection, forbade her, dissuading her with tho 
words ma’('0 don’t). The beautiful goddess, performing 

arduous austerities, having been thus addressed by her mother on that 
occasion, became known in tho three worlds as Uma.” Honco also 

99 
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iTyotiiilliira, 


Bliavleliya-bnOri. 


Iho nsvmo Pani-hliandn, ivliich has boon changed in tlio local dialoot 
to Fiiin-kliancla as the name for Ihc moiitanG disli’ict, including tho 
Tiilloys of llioDhaiili aud Sarnsvati orVibhmiganga and the Vaidhnava- 
lir^hcivai Tho word howovoi',ia anamo of tUo Buiea fi'ondosa 

or coniinou dhdh or 'pcd&s which does not grow in tlicso regions. 

Jii Jyotji’dhum, ‘ tho dwelling of Iho Jyotir ling/ and commonly 
known by tho name Josliimnth; there aro 
several Vaiahnava temples. The princiiail 
ouG is dedicated to tho Nar Binha incarnation of Vialuni and with 
it is coimectsd tho celebrated legend of the abandonmonfc o£ Hadvi- 
nulh afc some futino timo. It is said that one arm of this idol is 
yonr by year growing tliimiar, nud that when it falls otlj the base of 
tlie hills ufc Viulmiipniyug, on tho way to Ijadriiidth, will give way 
and close up tho road to the tomplo. To the east of Joshimath is 
Tapuban, on tho loft bank of the DhanU river, and hero ia tho 
temple of 'Bhn.vishya Badri or the Badri of tho fntuve to which tho 
gods will go when Badrindlb is closed to lifsi 
worsbippoi’a aa wag rovoalod to Agnstya 
Miini by Vishnu himself. The mamigoracat of this temple also is 
in tho hands of tho priests of BadrinAtli. At Joshimath thero aro 
also temples to BAsdoo. Garnra and Bhagwati. The temple of Ad- 
hadii ia at Snbhani, 

The legoncl of llie Nar-Siuh incarnation and PrahMd ia related 

sar Sinh nvalfij. ''* S™”* Hw BllC.gavuU mul Visll.m 

Piminna.* It is thoro told how Priihlucl, son 
of Ilirnnyakasipn, notwithstanding tho displGiisuro of Jiis fatliorwho 
Wiia sovei'oign of tho nmvotse, roinainod attached to the woiahip of 
Vishnu. Even when eondemued to death, Im taught his comimuioua 
tho praises of VisJinu and was by them encounigod to poi^jovero. 
When called into the presence of his fatlier, PraliMda still appealed 
U> him “from whom matter and soul originates, from whom all that 
movos or is uncoiiacioua proccods, the adorable Vishmi,” On hoar- 
ing this confession of faith, Hivanyakasipu exclaimed: “kill Iho 
wretch 5 lie ia not fit to live who if* a traitor to his frioiidg, a burn¬ 
ing brand to his own raco.” On this the Eaifeyaa iumunBrablo 
foul; up arms and throw thera&elves upon Prahhid to destroy him. 
The prince calmly looked upon them and saidEaif.yns, an 
' 'VYilison’s, woihp^ VIJ.> 33*08. 
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truly ns Vi&hnu is prosent in yonr weapons and in my body, so truly 
flliiill tboso weapons fail to harm mo.” And accordingly, aUhou<: 5 li 
struck heavily and repeatedly by hiiudrods of Daityas, the priiico 
felt not the least pain. The Kiigas nest tried to kill Prahhid, but 
wore equally uiisuccossful. Elephants vyoro thou brought fonvard 
and poison, but this last recoilod upon those who usod it and 
destroyed thorn. Prahlad was thon flimg down from tho batUomonts 
of ft lofty fort and oscaped unhurt. Ho also defeated the wiles of 
tSiimbara, priest of tho Asuras, and every other infiiienco bimiglifc 
tn bear upon him, steadfast in his lovo for Hari, tlio undocayiug 
and iinperishablo. In reward he was made one with Vishnu, but 
evon then failed not to hymn Pnrushottama.* Hiranyakasipu 
tLen asked his sonif Vishnu ho evorywliere why is ho nob visi¬ 
ble in this pillar,” whereon Vlahiiu onraged boyond all restraint 
burst forth from tho pillar in tho hall where the people were seated 
and in a form not wholly man nor AvlioHy lion fought with the 
Daitya king Hiranyakasipu and tore him to pieces. On tho death of 
his father, Prahlad became sovereign of tho Daityas and was blessed 
with numerous desceudanta. At the expiration of his authority, 
ho was freed from tho consequences of mortal merit or demerit and 
obtained, through meditation on tho deity, final exemption from 
oxisLonco.” Ho is now honored by all Vaishnavas, as tho prpmi 
hhaht,^’’ tho beloved disciple of Jihagwnn. This legend clearly 
rofora to tho opposition shown to the introduotiou of tho worship of 
Vishnu amongst the uon-RrMimanical tribes. There are ton temples 
to tho form Nara-Sinha in GarhwAl and one at Almorain ICunmon. 

Some century and a half ago tho wovsliip of Vmhim at Padriiiul h 
was conducted by Ddndi Paramalmnsa fakirs from the Dakltin, but 
these gave way to Dakhiiii Drnlmiiins of tho Lanbiiri caste from Kii at , 
Malwiir. There nro always throo or four aspirants for the office 
of Rftwal, as the chief prie.st is called, in altondauce, one of whom 
usually takes tlio duty at BadrinAfch whilst the romaindor reside at 
Joshimalli. Tho eemcjo ivt Badrui&tli takes pluco from Baisdkii to 
Harttik. Brahmans from Deoprayfig offioiato at tho Tapfca-knud j 
Kotiyiil, D/iudi and Hatwal Brahmans at Brahm-ICapdl ] Dimri 
Brahmans at tho tcmplo of Lakshini Devi and at tho temple to Siva, 
Miiliya Brahmans of Tangaui. Tho attendant priests at Yog-badri 

’ Aiiotlicv name of ViBlmii and llko Bandeo probablj IjoiTOwed from a 
favoiile god ol tlic uioimtam Inbce s see Muir, IV., 237. 
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fli ‘0 BImts from tlio Dahhiu; at Dhyiin-baclri are Dimris aiul at 
Briddb-baJri and Ad-biidri aro Dakhinw.^ As a rnlo, Bairdgis 
servo tbo other Vaibhnava shrinos in Garhwal and Kmnaon. 

Amongst tlio minor Yaishnava toroploa iu Gavluvfil Tviyugi 
Otlicr Vttislmava tern- NmAyan is tho mo&fc coiobrated. Tho tern- 
plots situated in tho valloy of tho Jalmnl, an 
afihiout of the Mandahini, in Patti Maikhanda of Garh-wal and marks 
tho sceno of tho wedding of Mahadoo with Purvati, tho danghtor 
of Hiniiichid. Thoro came Agni all radiant and Vishnu and tho 
latter god left a portion of hiiusoir hohinc). There aro hot springs 
Iicve and fo«r pools, Biutavani, &q., in which tho pilgrims bntlio. 
Ono of iheso pools is siiid to bo full of snakes of a yellow colonr 
which come out on tho Nfigpancbami to be worshipped, Prom its 
position on the pilgrim road from the Bhfvgivathi to the Mandiikini 
there is alwa 3 ’’s a fair attendanco of worshippers daring tho season. 
There is a temple to the same form at B&geswar in Kumaon. At 
Cbandrapiiri in Patti Talli Knliphiit. there is a tomplo dedicated to 
Visbiiu as Murli Manohar,built by onoOhaudramimi, Dangwaljof tho 
family of tho hereditary purohits of tho Rajas of GarhwAl and who 
also gave his iname to tJie place. Another tmnple to tho saino form of 
Vishnu exists at Gvdivhkoti on tho Alaknanda and was founded by 
Giildb Siugli, Raotcla. There arc other toinplos to this form at 
Bidyakoti and Bowalgarh. To tlio form Lakshmi-Ntirayan, tlioro 
are fifteen temples in Garhwdl and Qiroo in Kmnaon : to Narfiyau 
there nro sovontcou tumpluB iu Giirliwal and threo in Kumaon. 
There are also loniplos to Mai NArayan iu Pangaraun j to Sufcya 
Kavnyan, at Manil in and to NAniyaii Byal, at Karkota in 

Biilain. Tho pruicipal temples to Lakshmi-Navayan avo in Sri¬ 
nagar itsolf 5 the ono known as Sankara Math was built by 
Sankara DobliAl in 1785 A.D. A Bobba! Brahman named Siva- 
nandi built tho tomplo to NaiAyan at Sivanatidi. Thoro aro 
old temples, also to this form, at Semli in Pindarpiir, Ad-badri 
in Siii Cbiindpur, Kaiuj'aubagr and Nandprayag, There aro 

* Tlic Eollowlnjj IcmplCB not IncInSed in the Fnttcli-bndii nro nmnagcfl by 
the Bnilviniitli pst;ilj[ialimciit: Njir&yan nt Nfindpiayng : nntl Maithanii, servcil 
by SaU DvahinnuB Nitrajim at Tint in Nigpiii, Bcrved by lliitwnl Biahiniinn ; Nii- 
rayim nb NuriiyniilJiigi’, HMTcd hy Bairngifl ; ViHlinii nt Vislmiiprnyap, HCrvcil l)y 
Diiiragia; n.lsileo and Gpruc at Jo^hiunitli ami at Duduil, eeyvtid Uy 

Dakhini x>ritsts nnd Nftr-Klnh nt I’alchi nhnnrdri,HPTvc<i by DIhu'Iq. In Kumaon, 
Bad] luiitlk ut Gui'&ui' 111 Mnllti Kufcyur and at Dwdru is couueotcd with tlio OaiU- 
■wal leiniilc. 
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iemplea to Rnma ’at Griwar, Srinagar and Kofcliar in Loliba and to 
EaniapCiduk at Alinoraj Uliyagaon in Borfiran and Euiiijnni in Ude- 
pur ; to Eoni Madhava in Bfigeawar and to Gol Gobiiid in Gaidiwal. 
Tlie temple at Ramjaniis supposed to mark the site of Edini’s kor- 
mifcage; lionoo tlio uamo Bauds applied to tho forest in tho neiglibour- 
hood fromresiding in a forest. Tlie touiple at lldsi in 
Giwdr stands on tlio sUa of a much older buiJdiiig as tlio reuiains 
still found lhei '0 testify. Thoro is no great Vaiskuava Gslaklish- 
mont in Kiunaou, the temples to Raglimidth and Siddh Nar Binba 
at Almora existing only from tho removal of Iko seat of Goverii- 
inGut from Okanip/urat to Almora about throo hnndrod years a<ro. 
Tbo Vaisbnava templos at Bage-swar appear to lie of considerable 
age, but now are of but very local iraportaneo. Dwdra wliich owes 
its name to its being the representative in the Himalaya of Bwiiraka, 
so celebratod in tlio history of tlio PAndavas, has several Vaisbiitava 
temples, chief of which is BadrinAtb, an offshoot of tho great 
establishment. 

Sanjaya, the charioteer of Dhritarnshtra, explains, in thoMaha- 

, bliArata, several of tho names of Vishnu. 

Kamos of Vlshuu. . 

‘hrom his greatness {vrihainut) he is called 
Vishnu. Prom his silenoo (maund/), contamplutiou and abslraotiou 
do thou know him to be MAdhava. From bis possessing the nature 
of all principles, he is Madlmhan and Matlhusddana. The word 
^hrisld' denotes ‘earth’ and ‘nd* denotes ‘cessation’j Vishnu from 
containing tho nature of these things is Krishna, tho SiUtvala. * * 
Inasmuoh as ho does not fiillfrom or foil in existence {saUva)^ Ihoro- 
foro from his existence he is SAttvota and from his excollenco 
{arshahhdt) Vrisliabliekshaiia.” As ho ba.s no mortal pareut he is 
Aja (iinborn) and from self-restraint (dnma) he is Damodara. From 
the joy (harahci) ho gives to thoso over whom ho rulc.s ho ia called 
Hrisln'kcslja. From his moving over the waters (ndrcpjdm) ho is 
called KA-iAyana^j from filling (pdmndi) and abidiug (sadaitdt) ho 
is known as Puvushottama.” Krishna elsewhere calls himself 
Bliarmaja from his having been born as a paid of Dharma and 
Munjakeshavat, or be who has hair like the jm'wy grass from the 
colour Iii.s hair became when attacked by the fiery tridont of Euclra. 
Eg is also called Hnri, Vaikuntha, Prishnigarbha, Sudim-avas, 

* lu Roinc x)^nccB derived from his moving amouget men (»dr<{na»i), but tho 
ECiidiug adopted scoins to bo preferable (page ites), 
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GhrilAelii, Hansti, and lie wlioso si^u ia TArkshya (Gfarurfl). In oiio 
placo full OLIO thousand names of Vishnu aro qiiolcd and tlio iinines 
of Siva, Agnij Brahma and tlio otlior gods includod amongst tliom 
as lie is tho other gods vho are only parts of Vishnu throngli Avliom 
tliey livo and move and have their being. 

We shall now turn to tho forms of Sakti worshippocl in tlio 
ICumaon-Hiiinilayn and have to assign iho 

Baktisof the Ilimcilayn. „ , , . n q i*- ra- i • • ii 

rirst plaao to luo bakti ot oiva, retaining tho 

gQpai'ation of tho forms of Siva into thoso which follow Agai and 

those dorivocl from lludra, though doubtfully cori’ccfc in fact. Still 

as ill tho male form there aro threo cliaraofcors, so in the femalo form 

we may rofor Nanda, Uma, Anibika, Pnrvati^ Haimavati) to tho 

consort of Kudranucl Dui’ga, Jvala, &c., to tho consoit of Agni and 

Kali, Cliandi, Cliandika, i&c., to Nirriti, the goddess of all evil and 

leprosonfcuLivo of tho consort of Sivo as ‘lord of diemons.’ 

Ulna 13 ono of tho earliest names of tho consorb of Siva, and 
in tho first text in whiGh tho name occurs, 
tho Talavcolcarii or Kcna TJpanishad,i sho is 
called Uma Haimavnti. Tho other gods wished to assume tlio 
majesty by ■which Brahma had hoen victoricfus for them over tho 
Asuras, so he manifested himself in a dehisivo shape to them and 
they laiow him not. Agni, Yiiyu,and Inclra weie deputed to 
examine whether "this bohio was worthy of adnmtiond’ Brahma 
siiYiply placed a blado of grass on the ground which Agni tried 
to burn and Vnyu tried to blow away, but neither of them was 
successful, India then met Uma, the daughter of Himavat, in tlio 
ether and asked her whether the form rvaa worthy of adoration, and 
she distinctly dcclavcd that the being was JBrahinn, so that it was 
through Uma that cyoii Indra knew Bralmifl, According to Sankara 
Aclnirya, who wrote a commentary on this Upanishad, it was Uma 
in the form of ‘Yidya’ or ‘knowledge’ that appeared to Indra, 
and according to SViyana:—“ Since Gauri, tho daughter of Ilimavat,'' 
is tho impersonation of divine knowledge, the word ‘ Uma,’ wliicli i 
denotes Gauri, indicates divine knowledge,” Henco in tlio Talava- 
kara Upanishad tho imiiersonaliou of diviiio knowledge i.s intro¬ 
duced ill thoso woids “ Resaid to the very rcaploudont Uma 

> Rocr’s tmiislai Ion imbliHlicil by As, Soc. Cal., pngo SJ, wltli Weber's uoto 
also ciuotcd ill Muii'i IV., -iau. 
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Hainiavati, tlio supremo spirit who is the object o£ thi^ divine 
knowledge from liis existing togolher >Yith TJnia is 

called Sonm.’’ From these considerations a connection between 
Uma as ‘divine knowledge’ and Saraswati/the divine word', mlglit' 
he supposed and even etymologically with the sacred omiiific word 
‘ om,' but Weber points out that there are other char’acfccristics' 
which place the original signification of TJma in quite another light. 
Why is she called Haimavati? In another place Ave have scon^ 
from an old text that the northern country in Avliich Badari is 
expressly named Avas celebrated for the purity of its speech and 
that students travelled thilhor for study and ou their return enjoyed 
great consideration on tliis account. Weber goes on to say that— 

“It wouUI have boon quite natural if this stnto of thiuga had not been 
conflned to language, but had become extended to apeciilatioa ."iIbo, and if the 
knowledge of tlie one, eternal Brahma, had been eoonor attained in the peaceful 
ynlleya of the Ilini ilaya than was possible for lupn living in Madhyud 'sa, where 
their minds Avere more occupied with the practical eouoeriia of life. Such a 
view of Uma Haimavati appears to mo, liowercr, to be very ImznrdouB. For, 
not to aay that in oiir oxplouanona of tlic ancient Indian deitica we act w isoly 
Avlien wo attach gveatoc Importance to tha physical than to the epociilativo 
element—WG arc by no moans certain that Uma actiiilly does signify divine 
knowledge {brahma wi'rfya), and,moreover, her Bubacauciifc poslLion ns Ihulra’s 
Avifo and so Siva’s would thus be quite inexplicable. Now there is among the 
epithets of this latter goddess a stmlloi' onto, uiz, Parrati, which would loadna in 
interpreting the word HaiiuiArati to place the emphasis not in the XIaimavat, but 
upon the mountain. OK(ru 0 (a),aud with this I might connect the opithota of Biidra 
which wo liavo learned from fho iSatanidriya Girisa, &.c, in Arlilcli avc rceogniao 
the germ of the conception of Siva's dwelling inKailnsa, ilois the tempest 
which rages in the nicmutaiiiB, and his wife Is tlicreforc piopcrly called I’iirvnti 
Ilaimavati i '^tlio mountaineer,* *tho daughter of Xlimavat.* At the same lime 
it is not oloar what we have to nndcr-ttand by his wife, and further slie ih, per¬ 
haps, originally not Ins wife, but his sister, for Uma and Ambika arc at a Inter 
period cvidoutly identical and Ambika ia Rnilra'a sister, Dcaidea this iJontia- 
cation of Uma with Ambika lends to a now etymology of the former, For ns 
Ambika ‘ mother ’ appears to bo merely an cnpbcmiatie and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the sumo way it appears that wo 
must derive Uma from the root*B**ao’ * to protect,' It is true that a tinal 
vowel before‘Hifi' coiniuonly takes *p«Ba’or is lengtlienod, but the words ‘simfi* 
nnd'Airrto’ shew that tills is not necessary, and the name of llama is perhaps 
(niilesB we derive it from * ram*) a perfectly oualogoiiB formation, It certainly 
tomaiua n mystery how wo arc to concaive the oraol wife of lludra coming for¬ 
ward hero iu the Kena Upanishad os tho mediatrU between the supremo Brahmd 
and Indrn, for in timt supposition thisUponialiad would have to he reforicd to a 

* PligCS 278, S90. 
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pcriotl when hoi‘ husband, Biidm, avos rcgardcil n« llio highest god, the Isvnvn, 
and thus also ns Binlima, i.e.y il would belong to tlio pcilod oC some Sniva scut. 
But ainco thia vemnius gnoationnWo onrl iiDproliAble, wo must fli'st of all hold to 
the view that the conception enlertaluoil by the comnieiitatora of Uinn nfl lepro- 
aeiitiiig ‘ divine knowledge' rests solely upon this passage of the Kona UpanishaJ, 
iinlesfl indeed the original idoulity of Uma with Sasnavnti, which in a piovioiiH 
note was regarded as poBsiblo, is her© again yisiblo.” 

The principal tcinple to TJma is that ia Karnprayiig at tlio 
junction of tlio Pindar and Alaknauda wliioli is locally said to 
have been rebuilt hy Sankara Acharya, the commentator on the 
passages above quoted. 

It is, howovor, as Nandii that the Iludra form of the SaktL is 
, ,, most popular in the ICumaon Himalaya, 

wiicro sno as vvortuily represented by tho 
lofty peak of Naucla Devi, theliighostin tho provinco. Hero sho is 
ono Avitli Parvati, the daughtev of Himachal) and lias many temploa 
dovotcil to her oxcliisivo worship. Those at Krur in Malli Dasoli 
and at Nanora and Hiiidoli in parganah TalU Dasoii are specially 
celebrated amongst tho Garhwalis, who further give the namo 
Nandnkini to the river whioli flows from tho throe-peaked Trisdl, 
tlio companion of Nancla Dovi, and the namo Nandhl? to tho tract 
near its source. Krur is situatod on tho Bliadra-giidh, near tho 
Mahddeo pool, on tho right bank of the Naudakiiii and Hindoli 
lower doAvn in tho same valley. Both those temples are favourite 
places of worship with the Parbatiyas, as the people of Chaiidpur, 
Lohba, Nagpur, and tho northern patfcia avo called by tho iuUabit- 
ants of lower GarhwiU. There oi’c othor wcU-lciiown temples to 
this goddess at Semli Ming, and Talli Dhura in tho Pindar Pattis 
at Nauti in Taili Ohiiadptir and at Gair in Lohba, The worship- 
pois at all of them rmite to celebrate tho marriage of Siva and 
Piirvati on the nanddshtami A procession is formed at Nauti 
which accompanied by tho goddess in her palanquin {doli) pro¬ 
ceeds to the Baiduui-kund at tho foot of tho Trisul peak, where 
she is worshipped with great reverence and rejoicing. A groat 
festival, also, takes place every twelfth year, Avhen accompanied 
by lior attendant Lato, who also has atomple at Nauli in parganah 
Dasaulij tlio goddess is carried into llio siioavs as far as the people 
can go heyoucl tho BaidunUkund and there worshipped in tho 
form of two groat stones {sila) glittering with mica and strongly 
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i'eflecling the rays of tbs sim. The lociil legend says that 
on these groat occasions, a four-homed goat is invariably born 
in parganah Ohaiulpnr and dedicated to the goddess, accompanies 
iho pilgrims, When unloosed on tbe laonntain, the aacred goat 
suddenly disappears and as suddenly returns without its head and 
thus furnishes consecrated food for the party. Milk, too, is offered 
to the goddess and then partaken of by her woisliippeis; whilst 
on the great mountain, no one is allowed to cook food, gather 
grass, cut wood or sing aloud, as all these nets aro suit! to cause a 
heavy fall of snow or to bring some calamity on the party. Thoro 
are temples to Nanda at Almora, at Kauchula in Katyiir and at 
JBliiigar in Malla D4upur,iu ICumaun. Another popular local name 
for Nanda amongst the lower classes is Upharni (u-pavni), under 
which name sho is repicsonted at Kauti and elscwheie where no 
temples are erected to hor beyond a heap of stones on a peak. At 
Ilauti she has a regular establishment of puests, called from the 
place Nautydls and who were,in former times, the favourite purohits 
of some of the petty Rajas of Garhwal. There is a local Upapurana 
devoted to the worship of Nanda and a description of the places 
‘saoA’Cd to her in the Kumauia Himalaya which I regret that I 
have been unable to procure^ 


S^yana explains Ambika as one wilb Pilrvati nnd that lior body 

is designated by the word TJina to TJjna''s 
AiaMka,, Giwvtri, &c. • i j ,c.« \ t ..l i- 

husband (Siva). In the earliei’ literature, 
elifl is tbo sister and subsequently the wife of Rudra.'’ In the 
Taittiriya-Brdhmann it is said This is thy portion, Rudra, with 
thy sister Ambika.” According to the oommentator, Ambika repre- 
aonts autumn which kills by produoing disease. She ia occasionally 
mentionocl in Hindu fiction® nnd has a temple at Almora and her 
consort ono as Ainbikcswac atl&kulaiu Malla Sydiiara. Because 
Siva has a share with her, a female (siid), in the sacrifice, he is 
called Tryambaka^ (».«., Slryainbakn). Uma as Gauii bns well- 
known temples at Hewalgarb, Tapnban and Gaurigaou (in Patti 
Maikbauda). She is here no more than auotlier form of R'ancla or 
Pdrvati, though more inclined to the terrible than to the milder form 
of Rudra’a Sakti, Amougat the doubtful forms, refeiouce inay be 

» Muir, IV, 321, 493. * Wilflon, TIf,, 20’. ® Nnsik is popularly 

Ijiioffn aa Tryauibult Nasik, from fclio tomiile of Tryambivkauath close by, 

lOQ 
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mado Lo MalUka wlio has tomplea at QaitHma ia Malmr and 
in BorilrftU and who is roprosontoJ as tho consort of 
of Aslcot aucl Piishti,^ one of the older namos of the Sakti who luia 
n groat tcmplo to her honour in tlio Jageswar grant. 

Tho original ideji of Diirga makes her belong to iho Agni form 
of Biva, fox wo find her addroasod in tho 
Taifcfciriya Araiiyaka as sho who is of tlio 
colour of firo, daughter of tho sun,” and Weber connocts hor imino 
with tho firo ilsolf which delivoisfi'om all cUifioultioa (ditr^a) aud 
becouiQS a protecting fortress (dupga). Ho writes :—“ If at a latov 
time, Durga cleciJoJiy appears to havo takou tlio placo of tho ovil 
goddobs Nirriti, this is no i>roof that it was ho frorti tho beginning, 
hut otil}’’ shows tlmt tho original signification had 1)goii lost : which 
is in so far qnito natiirjd as tho consort of Biva lioro a torrifio form 
both from hor connootton with Budra and also with Agni.” Iloro 
she 13, howovor, ono of the forms to which bloody sacrificos arc 
niade and ovidontly tho roprosentubivo of tho diomon Salcti. In tho 
hymn to Buvga by Avjnna already noticed,® she ia uddroased thua:— 
** Reverence be to thee, SiddhasouiiDi (loader of the Siddlins), tho 
iioide, Iho dwollor on Blandara, Kumuri, Kfili, Kaphli, ICapila, 
Krishnapingalfi. Roveronco to theo, Bhadrakuli; roveronoo to thoo, 
blahdkali; revoroiico to tboo, Chanda, Chandi; rovoronco to tlioo, 
Torini, Yaravaruini, forimiato HatyAyini, Karhli, Yijaya, Jayn 
who boarost ft peacoc’k’s tail for lUy bunner, adorned with various 
jowels, armed with many spears, wielding sword and shiold, younger 
sister of tho chief of cowherds (Krishna), oldest, born in the family 
of the cowherd Kauda, delighting always in Mahlsha’s blood, Kau- 
siki, wearing yellow garments, loud-laughing, w’olf-moutlied ; rovor- 
cuco to tliOQ, thou delightcr h\ battle, 0 Uma Sfikambhavi, thou 
white ono (sy^f«),fl:ioii black ono {kriahna), destroyer of Kaitabha,&c” 
Hero wo have ovidonoo of tho complex origin of her worship and 
an attempt by the Viiishimvas to graft hov on to their system. In tho 
Hari-vansft, it is vclftled how Yishnu cle.sccndod to Pdtiila and por- 
Buadod bfiilva Kalavupim®’ to bo bom as tho ninth child of Yasoda 
when lie was born us Krishna in ordor to defeat tho designs of 
Kansa. Honco tljo Vaishiiava epithets in tho hymn connecting hor 
with Krkhiia and her worship at Srinagar (Kotiya) as Kans- 
» ‘fffttacss.' * Mruc.IV.j'iaa, ?<SleciJU\tbolQinio£lui\e.^ 
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Ihfivttiiii,^ In fcbo same work she is called tliesistor of Yiunaj tho gop 
bf deatli, and was perhaps liis Sakti also as he was a foi'in of Agni, 
bldor than Siva. Sho is also said to bo worshipped by the savsigo 
tribes of Savaras, VarvaraB and Piilindas, to be fond of wine and 
and one with t}w goddess o£ miio. In tho M/u'~ 

kandoya Pur^tna she is Msih&muya (* tho great illusion’) and Yoga- 
nidra (‘ the sleep of meditation’) who eaved Brahma when about 
lo be destroyed by tho demons Madhii and Kaitabha, so that Brahma 
flays “ Since thoU hast 'caused Vishnu and me (Brahma) and 
Isiina (Siva) to become incorporate, wdio has tho power Lo praise 
thee ?” Tims, iu the iator works, sho has been raised to tho highest 
place in tho parlthoon. As Durgn, aho has temples at Pliogu in 
Kdliphat, Denthdn in Biclihia Nagpur, Bhawan iu Talla Udepiu', 
Dunagiri, Dlulrkadunda in S6lmn and Kliula in Lakhanpur. 

In tho extract from Avjuna’s hymn given in the prccefliug 

, . . parograph, Durga is said lo he “ deli/xht- 

Mahishamardml. f i ■ nr ».• i i i t i ii 

mg always in Mahisluvs blood” and honeo 

her name Mahishnmardiiii or ‘crusher of Mahisha.’ There are 

toiTiplcs to this form ut Triyugi Jftkh in Patti Talli Kdliplidt and 

at Srinagar and Dowalgarh in southern Garhwdl. Sho is also 

called Mabislm-ghui or ‘slayorof Mahisha,’ Maliiaha-mathani and 

Maliiaha-sudaiii. Tlie Asnra Mahisha was a demon with a buffalo’s 

lioad who fought against tho gods and was defeated by Durga. 

Ho gave bis name to tho province of Mysore (Mahisuv, Mnliisba- 

asuva) which would indicate a southern origin for the legend, but 

the local otymologista also dei-ivo the name of tho Patti Maikhanda 

iu which tho temple of Triyiigi-Jakh is situated from the same 

source aud say that tho contest took place there. In tho Pddma 

Purana, Kshemankari Devi, another form of Durga, is wooed by 

Miibishasura wbo attompta to cany her off by force and is slain.® 

There is a temple to Qio same goddess at Kulbang\v6ra or K^^li- 

kasfhau close to Tnyugi-Jiikh which marks tho socno of hor victory 

, ovorthoDaityallaktavija. The local logend 

RalctciTJjft, , . , ,1 . r 11 IL 1 i 

relates how this enemy or all that was good 
Interrupted iho worship of Indra and tho othor gods who appealed 

1 ‘ Cniahcr nf IfaiiH.’ ‘ffor an illustration of tlio combat, sec As. Rea.r 

VIII., 70 i also Wilson, Ifl, 29 ; the local dialect nnikes the name Mnhikli, Hicc 
tJlcha from Ushn. The gotldpRS la rq^tesented as of n yellow colour wieii gis 
or ten arms ami seated on « lion. 
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to tliQ consort of Sivn for aid. Sho attacked fchci clonion with fchd 
ShastraB, but such was tlieir inhevont virtue and so f 5 ro.\t ^s'as tlio 
power of the demon that from every drop of his blood that waa 
shed a fresh ai iny of Daibyas arose. The combat was pi’ohmgod on 
this account, but in the end tbo goddess w.aa victorious and the earth 
was relieved of its burden and the gods of their roinorsoloss enemy. 
In romombrancQ of this viotory, the gods oi-ectod a temple to blioir 
doUvevei’ and established lior worship. For many years this was 
favourite place of pilgrimage until the unbolievors came who, in 
their turn, fell bofovo tho woid of might spokon by Sankara 
Achhiya. He rebuilt tho fcemplo and again proolaimod fcho worship 
of tho goddess and her band of Joginis^ and placed tho service of 
tlio tornplo on tbo Kodiirnuth establishment. 

As Tnpnra-sundarl or 'ornament of Tripura,' Diirga has toni- 

plos at Almora and Biaiiing in Patti Baraun. 
Tripara-Bnndnrl. ^ . ui • • m • ^ • i • i 

J-vipurOf-buMvavv or i.v\pv\m aiinply is hov 

name as consort of Siva, who is Tripuva-dnha, ‘the dostroyor of 
Tripura.' Tripura boro reprosents tho tbreo lerial cities of tho 
AsuraSjOUo of iron, one of silvor, and ono of gold, whicli; Indra with 
all Lis weapons could not destroy. In thekCaliabhavafca,* Yuddhish- 
thira tells Krishna how Budra destroyed tho throe cities with a 
three-jointed barbod arrow of whicb Vishnu was tho shaft; iVgni, 
the barb ^ Yama, the fesather > the Vedas, the bew and the saeved 
text {fjHi/airi), the bow-stving. Another of tbo Agni forms is Dipa, 
undor which imnio the Sakti of Siva i.s worshipped on tho Dbaii- 
sydli pc-atc in Patti Khktli, on tho Tilkani peak in Patti Stiliali, at 
Gawiini iu Patti Kimgadigar and at Kliadiilgaon iu Ohaundkeyt 
in Eiimaon. As J\v41pa from 'a flamo,' she is ono with 

tlie great form JwAla-mnkhi and has temples at dwtilpa-sera in 
Kapholsydn and at Jalai in KdUplAt. Duvga is ciillod Bhramari 
becausQ she took the form of a beo when contending with Mahisha, 
and undor this name there is a temple largely endowed at Ran* 
chiila Ifot in Katydr. Aa Jaya (victory) under tlie foim Oayakari, 
bIio has a temple at Saihicliol iu Bel nnd aa Jayanti she is wor¬ 
shipped at Jnyatkofe in Boi'lirau. It is told in the Matsya-Punina 

* These Jogiiiis mo La wander about the coniitT7 cnii'-iiig rll&eAKO to tlio 
people find blight to tliolrcroi®, if (bo oblations nt the temple nro of little laluo 
ov the NvovfiWp of then* miBlreas is neglected. They iiro nmongal IhehouUluiB 
near the temple, wlnlat the goddess is leprcflented by a simple mass Bhiniiig witli 
mica. • Aluir, IV., 303: Tripura repre-icuts iJie modem Ttppcvali. 
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iio\v tiicira ondeavouradto distract the attejifcioQ of Sukra,the chief 
tof the Asnras who was engaged in great ansteriticsfor the puipo.s6 
of pfopitiating Siva. With this object in view, Jayanti, the beauti¬ 
ful daughter of Indra, was sent to tempt the sage, and Sukra over* 
come by her blandishments lived with her for ten years invisible 
to every one. Then the gods, in the absense of the Asura leader, 
sent Vrihaspati to assume his form and were thus able to defeat 
their enemies. As AkAsahhajinI, the Sakti of Siva has a temple 
nt Mar in Saun, and this form may probably he connected with the 
Baudflha form^ Akdsayo^ini of the Sw6bhavika system of JNepfil, 
’'’which reseinble.s the ^oginis and yakfihinis of the Tantrika system 
in their terrific forms and malignant dispositions.'' 

To the Nirriti form of the Saiva Sakti as Kali* there ate numef- 
ous temples in Kuinaon and Garhwfii 
without including those in which she is 
\vorsluppocl simply as Dovi, “the goddess par eojceWence” in con¬ 
junction with Bhairava. As Bhadra Kuli she has a temple at 
Bbadoi in Kamsydr; as Dhaula K&li, at Naini in Lnkhanpur and 
ns Mahft Kftli, at Devipuri m Kota and at DAnin. So popular ia 
her worsliip tliat wherever a great miracle-working imago of this 
goddess appears, she is carried under the local name to other places* 
so we have the Kot Kangra Devi aet up in a dozen villages remote 
from the original temple, but bearing the same name. These local 
names ate very common in Kumaon; thus there are a dozen tern-, 
plea to the CnVcotta "KMi in Kataaon, ohief of which ia the Tnxna* 
giri temple near Barmdeo in Tallades. Here on a peak above the 
KAli river, there is a group of temples in her honour supported by 
a large establishment which derives its income from the temple 
lands and the offerings made by visitom during the season of pil¬ 
grimage which lasts from November to April, The next in impor¬ 
tance ia the tomple at Hat in Gangoli whore the goddess is wor- 
Bhippecl as MahdkAli and ia served by Eauli Brahmans. In Aakot 
she is worshipped on the banks of the river, where a fair is held on 
the fourteontli of the light half of P6s, Here there is a holy well 
used for divination as to the prospects of the harvest, If the 
spring, in a given time, fills the brass vessel in which the water is 
caught, to the brim, then them will be a good season, if only 

iWlteon* 
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half full, scarcity may 1>o expected, and if only a little ^Yatol‘ comcnj 
then a drought may be looked for. Evejy third year, the local 
maguato, the Eajbnr, prooocds with groat pomp and circiirnHtancb 
to worship the goddess. As Ulka, tlio flame or domou-facod god- 
doas, she has temples ai Nauk and Chaim in Patti Nayaii at 
Thiipaliya in Clihakbafca and at Almofa. At tho kst-namod placd, 
an assembly is held in her honour ou tho tenth of Asoj uaurAtii 
and the town is illnrainated fvdm the 13th to thti loth of Kkvttik. 
Kiotous living, debauchery and gamhling seem to be the character¬ 
istics of the worship of this form of the goddess and tho obsorvaucos 
at this season at Almora form uo exception to tho rule. As XJgra 
or TJgydri, 'the tcriiblc goddess,^ sbo has a tempio at Bluuliya iil 
Giwar and as S 3 Ania, 'the dfirk.’oiie in XJcliyur. Vjinda, to which a 
tempio is dedicated and endowed in Tikhon, is one with tho goddows 
who gives her name to Vrindavana or Biudmban in Mathura. She 
is a daughter of iCodhraand is also made one with Tladh!i,thcmihti'os!5 
of Krishna, in the 3rah7na-Vaiva7‘Ua Parana, a curious blending of 
the teaching of the two secla. In thePiidmaPuinua^ iti.s rolatcclhow 
Vishnu was fascinated with tho beauty of Vriuda, wife of JaJandharaj 
and to redeem him from her enthralment^ the gods had rocoiirso to 
Lalcshmi, SwaJha and Gauii, the three Salctis: lionco tho niixod 
chavacter of the legend. Yukshaui at Almora is a aoinewhat douht- 
ful form, as is also h^aini to which there m’c temples at Kaulag 
in Katyiir, Bajwai and Sankot mPiudurw/lr and Naini 'JYil. LaliLti 
Devi has a temple at Kala Kiili in RuliplnU and roocivos animal 
sacrifices and Blihiia has one at Airi-ka-tanda iu yahim. 


Chdraunda, Chaudikn. 


ChitmunJa and Oliandika roprasent TCdli in her moat terrihld 
forma. The first has temples at Bivaun in 
KMiphiU, at DuUgar in Bichhla Nfigpur 
and at Kliern in Patti TJdepur. The Mandan-doota is also one of 
her forma and slio owes her name to hex* having sprung from tho 
forehead of Burga in order to destroy the Daitj'ns Chanda and 
Munda. Having slain the domona she brought their Imads to 
Hui’ga, who told Jier that having akin Ohaiuk and Munda, she 
should, lioncefortU, be known on eavtU as Chamunda. Sho is 
termed Kali from her black colour and Kaihli from hor hideou.y 
fuco, but tho latter name ia not used in Kumaiiu. In the MiUaci 


' Wilflon, UI.j 08, IIB, 
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find Mddhava, her place of worahip is near the public cemetery^ 
aud she is thus addressed by her priest Aghoragbauta :— 

" Ilnil I Imil I Dli&munda, mighty goddcbs, Imil 2 
J glorify tliy sporS, when in the donee* 

That 1311a tlio court of Siva with delight, 

Tliy foot descending spurns the cnrtlily globe; 

* m * ic s. 

iFrom the torn brhj 
Tlio ti'iclcliog nectar falls, and every skull 
That gems thy necklace laughs ivith horrid lifo. 

Aticndnnt spirits tremble and applaud ; 

The mountain falls before the powerful mniq, 

Around whose louglh the snblc serpents twine 
Their swelling forms, ond knit terrJflc hands, 

While from tho hood expanded fieqncut floBh 
Envenomed flames. 

As rolls tliy awful head. 

The lowoi'lug eye that glows amidst- tliy brow 

A licry circle diuiguales, that wraps 

Tlic spheres within its terrible cirounafareuce; 

Whilst by (he banner on tliy dreadful stall, 

High waved, tho stave ore scattered from their orbits. 

Tho three-oyed God exalts m tho embrace 

Of his fair spouse, ns Ganri sinks nppailed 

Ey tho dlstroctiug cries of countless Hoods 

Who Hhout tiiy praise. Oh, may siioh daucc afford 

Whate’or wo ueod,—whate'er may yield us Lnppliicas.” 

According to some Ohftmunda sprang from PdiTati and othera say 
tlmt the mild portion of TArvati issued from her side, leaving the 
■wrathful portion whence arose K&ti, Syama, Durga, ChAmuiida and 
all the dark forms. 


Chandika or Cliandi lias nine temples in Garliwdl and two 

in Kumoon, at Kumaltiya in Qang-olL and at 
Chimdilcn. , oi ■ , i • i * • . 

Jageswar. blieuaiso worshipped asAnjaui 

Devi at Nfldhtira in Dchra Diin wheie thei’e is a temple built by 
Eaja Giiblb Singh of Jammu. She differs in no respect from 
Chamunda and hua tho usual decoration of a nocklaco of skulls and 
the cresccnt-moon on her forehead. The moon being chosen, 
doubtless, as tlio reservoir of the essence of immortality (amrita) 
and the sonree of light for those who seek for incantations and 

^ From Wilson’s IrnnsiaHon, WorIffl,XII., fiS. *Tho dance which Siva 

institiitpd for the unuiBcmpnt of hia coprt in which tlandl was the tnuslcinn and. 
^tmesha with his elephaut's head Rod Karttikeya inountcdouaponcock took part. 
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spoils. The Oliandi Pdtha, oy Durga-mahcUin'ya of the Mdi'kanclcya-i 
pLirfina is road at the great festival hold in hor hoDor and so woll 
known as the Dni’ga Piija.^ This is the form of Durga referred 
to in tli 0 Harivansa as an object of woi‘sbip to the barbarous 
Savaras. In sevei'al of the stories recorded in the Vrihat-kaiha. 
ahe is desoubecl as pleased with hupian. s^ici’ificcs, and, in one, these 
Savaras^ are ropreseutod as about to offer a child to tho goddess,. 
In. most of these legends sho ia alluded to as the deity of bai'baroua, 
forest and mountain tribes and aa unaoceptablo to tho inoro 
orthodox. Sho is usually worshipped on every sanlcrdnt. 


Sifalft. 


Local loims. 


Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, has temples at Almora, Srina¬ 
gar, Jageswar, Nati in Bol, Bola in Mahar,, 
at the Siyal Do (Sitala Dovi) tank iu 
Dwdra and at Ajpur in Dehra Dun. She is represented as a 
woman dressed in yellow, with an infant in her arms and is ono 
with tho Hfiriti of the Bauddha system in Nepdl. In most places 
the officiating priests belong to the Chamhr or ourrior casto wlia 
go through a rude form of Slikti ceromonial. Tho offerings are 
red-powder, rice, flowers, swoetmoata and coin. Amongst tho 
female forms bearing local names Hariydli 
at Josoli in Patti Dhanpur in. Gurhwiil is 
most prominent. Ouo image of the goddess is on tho peak abovo 
JasoU and tlio other in the temple near tho village. The first 
is said to have fallen from heaven and is the object of an anuua\ 
aesembly hold on the first day of tho light half of KAvttik, 
when the Jasoli image {dso is brought in a doli to do honour 
to the feast. Tho power of the goddeaj thoro is shown by her 
favour towards her worshippers in enabling them to pass up 
the mountain by a most difficult path without trouble, in. pro¬ 
tecting them from the tigora which abound in tho neighbouring 
forests, and in supplying them with water which in appearance 
should only siiffico for one person,but miraculously serves tho Wcunts 
of thonaands. The worship of the goddess in JasoU itself continuca 
nil tho year round. The temples atSiloti aud Khairola in Clihakln'ita 
are dedicated to GhaudragUanta, ono of iho nine names of Durga. 
Whatevor special legends attached to Akhillrtrini at KhiJpati, 

> Wilaon, III,, SGC, 353 i II., 143, ]65. ® tJou-Brahmauicnl U'lbeu 0 |t 

Tflnjivb. 
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at Hdt, Uparde at Amel in Kosiyan, Santftiira near the 
coaflueuce of the Tons and Jumna, and liamadki at Naugaon in 
MaudAi'sydn are now forgotten and the name alone survives aa a 
form of Kali or^ Devi. 

The SAktis of eight of the deities ane known also collectively as 

MAtria, and in this foim have a temple dedicated to them at 

Badrinfi-th. The Cellovifing extract from the D&oimahdt'myd, of the 

Mdrkandeya-pnrdna^ describes the assenl- 
Tho Matris. " ‘ 

bling of the MAtris to Combat tho demons :— 

•^'The energy of-CaCh god, exactly like him, with the sama foim, tho 
same decoration, and the same vehicle came to fight against the 
demons. The Sakti of Brahma, girt with a white cord and bear¬ 
ing a hollow gourd, arrived on a car yoked with swans; her title in 
BrahmAui, Maheswari came riding on a bull, and bearing a trident 
with a vast serpent for a ring and a crescent for a gem. KaumAri 
bearing a lance in her hand, and riding ou a peacock, being Am- 
bika in the form of KAfttikeya, came to make war on the children 
of Diti. The Sakti named Vaishnavi also arrived sitting on an. 
eagle, and bearing a oonchj a discusi a club, a bow and a sword in 
her several hands. Tho eneigy of Hari who assumed the \m- 
fivalled form of the holy boar, likewise came there assuming the 
body of VAiAhi. NAraainhi too arrived there embodied in a form 
precisely similar to that of NarSiulia with an erect mane reaching 
to the host of stars. Aindri caane bearing tlie thunderbolt in her 
hand and riding on the king of elephants (Aii’Avati) and in every 
j'espect like Indra, with a hundred eyes. Lastly, came the dreadful 
energy namedChnndika who sprung from the body of Devi, horrible 
howling like a hundred jackals ; she sbrnamed AparAjita, the uuqoh'- 
tjuered goddess, thus addressed laAna whose head is encircled jvith 
Ins dusky braided locks. Thus did the wrathful host of MAtris slay 
the demons," Some authorities omit Chandika and insert Kftu- 
vori, the energy of Kuvera, the deformed god of wealth. Neither 
Brahmoni nor MAheawari have separate temples in these distrirfts, 
Kaumdri as Ambika 1ms already been noticed, Yaishnavi lias a 
temple at Naikrini in ^eti and is on© with N^-Ayahi, who has rt 

I The fnllowincr namoa alsoocciir t—Harnirada, Nagtfvsimi in Dhanpur, Tlplirfi. 
yanl At NautI, SnoytislQi ab Kamcr m TnUa Nngphr, JhnnnnkAi' at Kholn la 
Slionayuu nnd bntrcavnri.oncof ilio niUQl’utrihes at Alnora. ‘ Colcbrookc, 

Aa, Res, Vlir, 84. 
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teuiple at Silofci in ChhakhAta. VdidM has a celebrated temple 
at Devi Dluim and another at Basan in Patti Sdlain. Nava-sinlii 
has a temple near Almora, endowed by Debi Cliand. Aindri i» 
unknown and Chandika or Ch^imnnda liaa already been noticed. 
The Uttara Kalpa of the Mdt'handetfa Purdna thus deacribcH 
tlie Vdhans or vehicles of tho Mdtris: ® Chdniunda standing on a 
corpse! Vdrdlu sitting on a buffalo; Aindri mounted on an elephant; 
Vaisbuavi borne by an, eagle, Mdbeswari Tiding on a bull, Kumdri 
conveyed by a peacock; Brdhmi carried by a swan and AparAjitn 
revered by the universe, are all Mdtria endowed with every faculty." 
I'i’igures of each of these goddesses are drawn on wood and wor¬ 
shipped at the Mdtri-^uja {q. V.) Tho worship of the Saiva 
Sakti forms is in the hands of K&nphato. Jogis or of Khnaiyfis. 
The festivals take place usually at the two harvest seasons or on 
every sanhrdnt in the greater temples. Tho Ohait and AsoJ 
naurdtris are also observed in some temples. 

Neither here nor in any other part of Upper India is the 

, separate worship of the Vaishnavi Sakti 

VaUlniflvl 9akli«. t i -u • i ± i 

common, iiaicsiirm has a separate toinple 

at Badrindth, but, as a rule, ia worshiped with Vishnu as Lakshmi 

Ndrdyan. Sita has one temple at Sttakoti and anothor at Ohdin 

in Urgam which belongs tothoBadrindth foundation and is served 

by Dimri Brahmans, the same caste that officiates at the Lakshmi 

temple ia Badrlndth. BhngWati, a doubtful form, has temples at 

Joshimath, Bhagoti inSirguru,Bhagotaliya in DhaundyAlsyhn and 

Nftini in Lukhanpnr.' These are the only Sakti forms of Vishnu 

that possess separate temples in this portion of the T-Iimdlaya and 

they are all served by Bairdgia. 

Kdrbtikeya or Skanda or Quha, one of the sons of Siva and PAr- 
KftrLtikcya. ' worshipped by the villagers on tlio 

Ratar Syfim peak at Popta and at Kfvndi 
and between Sonri niid Agar in Phtti Talli KAliphdt in the month 
of SAwan. In the Edtn&yana, KArttikeya is the son of the Ganga 
river by Agni and owes his name to liis having been brought 
up amongst tbc KrittikAs in the country about KailAs. He was 
the general of the gods and as afterwards Agni was identified 
with Rudra or Siva and Ganga with her sister PArvati, he is also 
called the child of Siva and PArvati, Tho second account"in the 
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Mahabharata by wliioli ho is made the offspring of Agni and 
the six wives of the Rishis lias been noticed elsewliore,^ To 
this latter legend is due his appearance \7ith six heads and one 
body. Hq is well known in the form of a man riding on a peacock 
and holding in one hand a bow and in another an arrow and 
has given his name to Earttikeyapura, the old capital of the 
Katydris. 

Ganesha, another of the sons of Siva, and the object of worship 

Ganeslia recognised sects, has separate 

temples at Almora, Sail in Taila Syilnara, 
Srinagar, Ganaikot in Painkhanda and at Gauri-kund, al! in Garh- 
wd). Hia image also frequently occurs in both Vaishnava and Saiva 
temples* The Ganeaha KLanda of the Brahma-Vaivartta Purdna* 
is devoted to his history and relates how Pdrvati desiring a eon 
was told by her husband to propitiate Vishnu, who allowed a por¬ 
tion of himself (Krishna) to be bom as Qanesha. When the gods 
came to congratulate Parvati, Sani or Saturn, who had been doomed 
to destroy everything be looked upon, turned his gaze away, but, 
on being permitted by Pdrvati, took a peep nt Ganesha, on which 
the child’s head was severed from ila body and “ flew away to the 
heaven of Krishna where it reunited with the substance of him 
of whom it WQS a part.*’ Pdrvati was inoongo-lable until Vishnu 
appeared and placed an elephant's head instead of the lost one and 
hence Ganesha is always represented with an, elepliant's head. 
Another legend is introduced to account for the loss of one tusk 
in this wise:—Parosurdma, who was a favourite disciple of Siva, 
came to the Himdlaya to see his m^^ter, but was denied entrance 
by Ganesha, on which a q^aarrel arose. Ganesha had at first the 
advantage and seizing Paiasmdma by his trunk, shook him so 
that he fell senseless. The hero when, be recovered hurled the 
axe of Siva at Qanesba» who leoognizing his father’s weapon,, 
simply received it on one tusk which, it immediately aevered. 
The followers of Ganesha though reckoned as a, separate sect 
and actually existing as such in Kumaon are of iroJipportan.ee. 
The god himself is reverenced by all Hindlus and no work is 
undertaken without invoking hw aidi Ip pH modern Hindu 

1 Roo furthor Muir, IV , S4S, &S5. ’ WlUou, IIL, 103, oud aualjrsip o£ 

GftEcalia I’urunn in J. B. A. S., yUL, ai?. 
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books, tlio common beginning is " Om, Ganesluiye om,” ‘Hai);, 
salutation to Ganesha’, and similarly on setting out on a journey 
or commencing any 'work lie is made the subject of special awppli- 
cation for a prosperous ending. 

Tlio Sauras or worsluppera of Sdrya or Aditya, tlio sun, are 

. also renresentod in Kumaon. There are 

StJryii, or Adltyn. , i . t, ^ 1 / • 

temples to the sun as Aaitya, at Bclar in 

Bel, at Aclityadyau in AXahar, at Ilamak in’ Kali Kumaon, at 

!Maini i,n Lahhanpur and ab Jageswar : to Barnditya, at Katlirmal 

near AUnora; to Bhaurafwiitya, at P6.bhain in Bel and to SAiya 

NurAyan at Joshimath. The great festivals aro hold on Sundays 

in Pus and when an eclipse occurs. Tho principal observancea 

ju’o tlio eating of a meal without salt on each sct-n^rdiii and 

eating meals on other days only after the sun has risen, Tho 

tilaka or frontal mark is made with rod Sandars. Tho principal 

scat of the regnlav Saurji, priests is in, Oudh, 

The monkey-god, HninimAu, so popular with many divisions of 
„ , the Vaishnavas, has temples devoted to his 

‘ solo vyoi’flhip at Ahnora, Srinagar (two), 

Amilaghr in Painkhanda, tho old fort bn DwArikh/il in Langitr and 
Bothra in Patti KnrAkot served by Bair^gig. His story ia so well 
known from the Ramiyana that thore is no noocl to repent it hero. 
The speoial priests (KliAkis) of Hauumun aro connected with tho 
temple at Hanumangarhi, in Oadh. Garm*, the vohiolo of Vishnu, 
has temples to hia honour in Snmgar, Joshimath and Pakhi (Pain, 
khancla), besides sharing with Hanuroan in the worship of Vishnu 
ab all the other Vaishnava tomplos. He is tho woiidor'workiug 
bird ooinmon to the fables of all nations, the rukh of “ tho Arabian 

tho Eorosli of 2oncl, tho Simurgh 
of the Persians, the ICimi of the Japanese, 
the Oluneao dragon and tlie Griffin of chivalry. In tho Vishnu 
PiiiHuaj ho is made the son of Kaayapa by Viuata or Supnrna aud 
i-s king of the feathered tribes and tho remorseless enemy of the eoi% 
pent race (N Agae). Kasyapa had by Kadru, another of liia wives, ^ono 
tliousaud powerful, many-headed serponta, of immensurablo miglit, 
subject to Giirur/' but Kadru and Viuata quarrelled togothe r regai’d. 
ing Iho colour of the horse that w^a produced at the churning o,f 

»WUeon, VJI^ VS. 
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the ocean and ever afterwnrda Qariir remained a determined enemy 
of the Mga race. Gamr is also called Tarkshya from Tdrkeha, a 
synonym of ICasyapa, Vainateya or Vinnyak from his mother, 
Kdgnntaka, and Pannaga-kshana, from bis enmity to the snake face. 
His worship is conducted by Bairdgis, 


Farasara. 


Amongst tho objects of worship wo must also include the deified 
Dnitfitreyo mortal Datlatreya. There is a temple to 

hia separate worship at Dowalgarh iq Garh- 
wal and his imago is also reverenced at Dwdra and Jageswar. This 
sage was the son of Abri by Anasdya and one of three sons bora 
in this world in answer to religions austerities and prayer to the 
three gods,^ He is reverenced by the Vaishnnvas ns a partial roani- 
fostation of Vishnu himself and by the Saivas as a distinguished 
authority on the Yoga philosophy. He is served by Dasndmi Go- 
sditis of the Piu'i seotion in Garhwdl. Bhadr^’ near Mussoorec has 
a tempio sacred to Balbbadra served by Bairdgi asoetics. 

Pardsara Bishi has a temple in Parkandi and in Nigan in Khat 
Soli of Jaunsdr. According to the Mahd- 
bhdrata, Sokti, the son of the sage Vaaishtha, 
was one day walking through the forests when ho was met by Haja 
Kalmdsbapdda, who ordered SakU to get out of his way as the path 
was too narrow for both, but the sago refused, whereupon the prince , 
struck him with hia whip and drove him into the forest 0akti 
forthwith cursed the Bqja to be born again as a man-eating Hdk- 
shasa, which accordingly took place, but Sakti and all his brethren 
wore the first victims of the Hdkshaea. Adrishyanti, wife of Sakti, 
brought fourth a son called Pardsara, who when he grow to man’s 
estate desired to perform a great sacrifice by which he might exter¬ 
minate the race of Bdkshasas, but was dissuaded therefrom by tho 
assembled Rishis. Pardsara then scattered the fire of the aaorifice 
over the northern face of the Himalaya, where it still blazes forth 
at tho phases of the moon, Pardsara is, however, better known as 
the narrator and reputed author of the Vishnu Furdna, The story 
as given above is also told in the Linga Purdna with the emenda¬ 
tion that Pardsara is said to have been propitiating Mahddeo when 
he ceased from his sacrifice.* 

> Tie other two wefc Soma and DurvSaas. MMUou, VI ,154. * See, 

fHtbhor, WllBOii, VllI , 300. 
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DIS^UlC I) 


Mandlifitn. 


Kapila. 


Riga ManclhiUji or MdiidliAfcri, a partial incarnation of Vishnu^ 
has a templo at Ukiiimath nod ia also wor¬ 
shipped at Jao;c8war. Mdndh/itri, according 
to the Vishnu Puiuna,* was bora of Yuvaiidswa, a prince of the solar 
line, of his own body and when he appeared, tlie Mniiia asked who 
shall bo his nurso as he has no mother. Indra said :—^ Ho shall 
have me for liis nurse’ {mdm ayamdh&syat^ and lionce the boy was 
called Mandh^tri and suckled by the linger of Indra, he grew up 
to be a great monarch. Acoording to tho 13rahma and Vdyu Pu- 
lAuas (lauri was mother of MdiidMtri nnd this is in accordance with 
the local legend and hence bis name Gaurika and liis association 
with that goddess in tho popular worship. The story of the marri¬ 
age of tho fifty daughters of Mdndhatri to the old ascetic Saubhari, 
is also known in Garhwhl and told in connection with tho Gauri 
kund. Kspila Muni, the founder of the 
great SAnkliya school of ])hilosophy, has a 
temple to his praise in Srinagar whilst there are fouv temples to 
Siva as Kapileswav in dilForont places. 

There is a templo to Agastya at BanyAi in Patti Talli KalipbAt, 
better known as Agastmuni. Agastya is 
oulebrated in tho lldmdyana® as the sage of 
the DAndaka forests and Yindbya hills and husband of the marvel- 
• lows Lopdmudra. The Muni was once allowed to see his ancestors 
in torments aud was told by them that tho only way to save thorn 
was by his begetting a son. Agastya by tho force of his piety 
made a girl adorned with all the most beautiful parts of tho wild 
animals of the forest and caused her to bo born as daughter of tho 
Raja of Yidarbba. She was called Lopdmudra from loss {lopa) in 
her superior charms whilst possessing beauties (mut/m) of form 
such as the oyes of deer and tho like. Agastya eventually 
married her and retired to bis hermitage, whore ho reooivodi 
RAma and gave him the great weapons. Tho story of tho Jealousy 
between Vindhya and Movvi or tho HimAlaya is thus rolatod 
by the priests of Agastya at Banydi. In former times, Viii- 
dliydchal complained to the assembled gods that Meru had gi’own 
so largo that with much difficulty tho sun was able to roach 
Bhdrata-varsha, and that there appeared to bo no reason why 
^ ibid,, 205. * See Whoeler’fl Iliatory of IndiOj II., 252. 


Agastya Mual. 
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she also should not increase and grow in influence like the Hiini- 
laya, for she was tired of hearing the praises of her rival. The 
gods thereon requested Agastya to become the spiritual preceptor' 
of Viudhydclial and decide this question. The Muni approached 
Vindhydchah who bowed at his approach and remained prostrate 
while he addressed her and told her to remain so and talce no fur» 
ther steps to advanco hei‘ claim to equality with the Kumaon 
Eimdlaya until he had himself returned from visiting Keddr. 
When Agastyn arrived in Kumaon^ however, he was so delighted 
with the country that he never returned and hcnco the vciso :— 

'• Aa muni puna/r dyati .* na chdaau vardhate gin!’ 
meaning that neither does the Huai return nor does the mountain 
increase and incidentally spoken of the results of an unsuccessful 
conference. This legend contains the popular explanation of the 
difference in height between tlie Himdlaya and the Vmdhyas. 
Special services are held on the Bikh sankrdnt and every twelfth 
year there is a great fair. Another of the mortals to whom temples 
are dedicated is Bhfma Sain, who is worshipped at Bhiri in Talli 
ICdliphdt, at Koti in NAgpur and in other places, Ifeslivals are 
held in his honour in Jetli and Mangsir and hi.s temples are served 
by Khasiyas. 

Ghatotkacha or Ghatku is worshipped in one of the oldest 
^ ^ temples at Chauki in ICdli Kumaooi The 

Mab&bhdrata relates^ how the Pdndavas on 
estsaping from the bmmng bouse at Yatantivala (AWabaViad) wan* 
dered through the forests southwards along the western bank of 
the Ganges. Here they met Hidimba, the terrible man*eatiDg 
Asura, and hia beautiful sister Hidiinbd. Hidimba was slain, by 
Bhlma and his sister followed the P&ndavas through the forests of 
Kuntit, praying Kunti» the mother of the Pdndavas, to command 
her son Bhlma to take her to him. as wife and threatening to kill, 
herself if her request were not complied with. “ So Kunti believ-^ 
ing that the strong Asura woman experienced in the jungle, would 
greatly help them, in their sojournings, desired Bhima to marry her, 
and he married her and in due time a son was bom as robust aa 
his parents and named Ghatotkacha, Later on we learn that 
Kama, the Kaurava champion, had received a lance from Indra 

> As. Bos., XUI. 



himXlayak distmc'CS 

Avhich was fated to kill whomsoever it struck, and this hd I’esGl’vcd 
for Arjuua, but at a critical moment of the conflict when Ghafcot- 
kacha was causing dire destraction amongst the ICauravas, Kama 
hurled the consecrated weapon against him and slew himv This 
scene is alluded^ to in several of the dramatic compositious, and 
thus in the Mudra Rdkekasa i— 

“ So ffttc decreed, and tamed aftido the Ulot-j 
Aa YUlmu, ornftliy, contrived to Ward 
Theehrifbol Kama from tliDbroast ol Arjnm 
And e.pcGd it to Illdtmbi'a Boti.” 

Gorakhuath, the founder of the sect of K6iiphata Jogjs, has an 
fe&tablislunent in his lionour in ftrinngfti.’ 

GoraklmSth. i i j < ^ • 

AViJci’o UG la rooognizea as an jncarnation 
6f Siva. He was a conteinparafy of Kabir and, according to 
Wilson, flourished in the beginning df tho fifteenth century, The 
popular worship of Siva as Bhaii'ava belongs to his followers in the 
Kumaon Himalaya, as also does the Saiva worship of Pasupati'* 
ufith and Sambhundth in Nepil and Qorakhn6,lh in Gorakhpur, 
He is regarded as the special protector of tho GoikbliUs. AValokl- 
teswam Abjapivnl or Padmapatii, according to a lodal logond coin- 
rtiunicated by hic. Brian Hodgson,* descended by command of Adi 
Buddha as Matayondra. He hid bimsolf in the belly of a fiab ift 
order to hear Siva teach PdrVati the doctrine of the yor/a, which 
lie had learned from Adi Buddha, and 'which he communicated to 
hia spouse oti iho gea'=>shoi'e. Having roaaon to suspect a listener, 
Siva commanded him to appear, and PadmapAni oafne forth clad 
Ih raiment stained 'With ochre, smeared tvitli ashes, wearing 
earrings, and shaven, being chief of tho Yogis. He was called 
Hatsyendrandthaj from lu« appcaratlce from a fish {maisya) and 
hiB followers took the appellation of lildih, Wc have in this story 
a deckled proof of the current belief of a union between the Yogi 
sectaries and Bauddhas, effected, perhaps, by tho Yogi Matsyendra, 
bub converted by the JBauddbas into amanifestatron of one of their 
deified sages.’* Prom the foundation of the establishment at Sri¬ 
nagar in 16fi7A.D. to the present day there have been seven JVTa- 
hants:—BhotiyaSabajnnthj Bftlaknfithj Tirtlmndtb ; GamlrnAth j 
JlpnoharnAth j Pratnpnath and Sai-oswatindth. 

* WilBOti, XII,, J80. * Given by lYlhcm, It., aC . I., 2 i 4 . 
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In a controversial tract,^ ilesoribing a conversation ijetwecn 
Kabir and Goraldmdfch, the latter calls himself tlic sou of Katsy- 
endi'a or Maclicliboudranatli and grand-son of Adiiifitli, but one of the 
works of the sect places “ Matsyenilra Ndtli prior to Gorakh by five 
ftpiritiial desceiiLs wliicli would place the former in the fifteeiitll 
century, supposing theKaVir work to ke correct in the dale it attri¬ 
butes to the latter.*' Wifaou adds:—‘'Ifthe date assigned by 
Hamilton to tho migration of tho Hindu tjibe.s fiom Chitor, the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, be accurate, it is probable 
that this was the period at which the worship of Siva, agreeably to 
the docbi'incs of Matsyendra or Gorakh, was i-utroducod there and 
into the casLcra piovinces of Hindustan/’ Gorakhualjli was a roan 
of some learning and has left behind him two Sanskrit works, the 
GoYcif^sha 8iLtaha and Goraksha fcalpa, ond probably a third, the 
Goralc^ha sahusi'cc 7idniftf may be attributed to him. 


Exieting toiuple?. 


Ill the i'ollowmg list of the principal temples in Kumaon and 
GarbwAl an. attempt has been mado to clas¬ 
sify the deities woishipiied according to the 
two great divisions already noticed. This shows the comparative 
popularity of the particular fonn and enables us to ascertain more 
accurately tho chaiactor of the existing woiship. Tho first column 
gives the village and sub-division within which tlie temple is 
situate, the second column gives the name of tho temple or deity 
worsliippod, and the third column, the time at which any important 
religious observance takes place or other matter of interest.^ 


Eociility. 

Name of fcmple or 
dcit^'. 

Explaimtion, 


(tf) SAIVA TEMPLES. 

(l) Tmplei> to (he mulf form of !<im. 

Kuuaon. 

Almora ... 

N5guu0i ••• ' 

Ib woT-iiippeil daily; onilcrwcil by Ka- 
tyui i mid Giiand 

Ditto 

Hntiicsirnr ... 

Is ivornliippcd dully: lias two vilinges 
from Gorkbtills. 


‘ Fiicu's Itui'U !5(ilecuons, i40 * Tiio «ot€'i in (lie column of 

cxplaiuiiiou iiVG ilt'iivcfl fioiii till cxaiiiiiiiitinn a£ ull tlio clnun^ fo revoimt-froe 
gruiiC-^ iiindc bj tlic pi tests to Mr. Traill at (l»o IMitiab qnnytio'-t m ISiB ami sinco 
rlicii in tliC! gim[ com t‘i. It hni been n very labonoas task, but iv.ia iKji-GS'firy 
lu clicok ilic (Idles given in llic' tuual liuitarivs. 
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irrjrXLATfAN disi’Wot^ 



Dxpliiiinlion. 



Bhalrava 


Tiitto 


DfpcTiiuidomvnr ... 
Dctyotchaailea\Ya* »«« 


ThcTe nre buy to this form with the 
prctlKCS Sanlffiin, Bull, (ifHii’i 
HaIiiIc nnd Xhil. . , 

DiiHy''ovBfti'i) J rouin?t‘i.njy ftajn Jjip 
Clmmlinl70« A 1J.5 h*ia VWvioV'l- 


Ditto 

SoinoBi^ar ••• 1 

Ditto 

K&hcti])fil ••• I 

Dliaticot, Ihsniid ... 

Kiipiloawiir ... 

Dorfirnii 

PiimkoBwnr ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

KUaty.U’l, 

RnKeswftr ..i 

Uupesw'iir 

Bctalu'tvor ... 

Bhim Tul 

nhimo\\vtir ... 

Ei'^nng 

bishcHwni .M 

Mnr, Cavnun ... 

rtltm Bhubaneswar 

PfinBiiti do. ... 

Koteswiir 

Kiiinobwar, Hrl .,i 

Biimeawor ... 

Malmr, Sr>r ... 

■\Viil<tij-a. do. 

Wi’ji.Vi't div *' 

Uliir, gann 

Jukaiiiltli 

Thu! JCctliir 
l,in{( 

PaohcFiwin* ... 

Thai, Dfirann 

Baleswiii' 

DiudiliAt» Sun o. 

Pnbniic.BW'ar ... 

Aabot 

Clinmpd'^nt 

1 Mnlik Arinu 
Biiesnvar 

Ditto 

StiiSiiilth 

Olinnbi, Oliiiilil ... 

Ghntfea 

filitloli, Kayxiu ... 
Chnuktifc 

N/Ieswnr ... 

firidilliU'udar ... 

Kiinnj Diuira ... 

UibliHtidcswor 

Dwiim 

liiiijmUh 1. 

Nltgaijiiii 

PnijHftlli 


tngos , 

Daily woi.-shU’ * ioiiiulfcl by K(i]ii Dii- 
yot C>iAn<] iflfit* A. D. 


iMirt Holi, Hill. 


oiiiinweU l>y KnlyAn 


fll Ultai'^Uini: 

Cliaiid- 

Vrtir oil iWitiOt /nil 
.by IJas! fiubu'liu'. 
SiuloTTud by Cliund 
Ditto. 

ffuir oil I’UMiljitbi 111’ 

uniilcrdnl. 


lUUn irii uj •—- 

Kiiiiowod by Olmiul HiijiiH j Hir Nun- 
la Iri. 

ISiMlowed by Jngat ClionU ! covo toin- 

plofau-l’biilKUn Hn'bHih, 

Endowt'd i'y Chtiiid linjoH : £uir Kfvi't- 
Llk Bftdi Hill. 

EoAowed by U<ly.)t (Miniicl • iniv, last 
day ofDJilHnlihiiini Kinttik ; Ulnlfor 
Hiuikrilufi iMid I-’iuilgun UwU litli. 
liiubiwctl . full oil Aiiiiiit Jdtil. 
Eiulowort . fair on Blnirlotl Hiidi .‘H’d. 

L'jiiE on Milkin’ saiikiuiit, (ioniinoi'cinl 
nl*«» 

Einlowod by Udyot Clmiid j gi’Ofit fair 

Mnkur Sftiikiiiiil. 

Endowed, fail'll b'arttik SucU. rhai- 
gim IHnli Htb. 

UnduweA by Hi'ijbftr nt Aslcofc. 
KinlowBl by Oliajid liiijaft , fmr Knrk 
iStuiki’&nt. 

Endoi>nd by Dll) t-hand : Rorved by 
Vir of Jtfinphutft-loKiK J fail Olialt 

Bib. 

Eiukiwcd by Kiilyiin Chiind faii’AaiUb 
Suiii Ktb. 

Kiidiiwi'il by Oorkbi'ihs : fair BliiuuUu. 
JOiitlowL'd by Itiutr (,’liiiml t Jolr I'idtfc- 
lik, Uiu^filcli pijuiainii.si. 

KrtirH riialKiin llitdi and Mckii 

annlufint-. 

Endowed by Uilyot Clnuiil. 

Emion'ul by Jiigat i/bainl; I’mi’ DliAl- 
friin Ibtili UUi 
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LDcnlitj, 

1 

, Nuuic of Icmplc or 

ExiiUimtiou, 

Bugcawar ... 

ItngHafch 

findowod great lolipioiis eommor 



cull fair on n/iitidiiant 

Papolij Ndkiiri ... 

Ugr.\ Biidra ... 

A great fair on tlie Ka/'-piinchaini. 

Utodft, Sulum 

Utcewar 

Enduwed by Ohniicl lliijna . laii- on 



Slnuiatri. 

DAiun 

Ditto 

Jitgoswar VI. 

Bnddit Jugcawar 

1 Gieot fmi-g on Bai-ilUh and Kuttlilc 
> 11 th tlio Inigest tiuiyn until la 

1 Kuiuaou, 


QiRjnviiLb. 


Silnngar ... 

Karaaicfivinr 

Daily woMliip . endowed by Pradipt 
Ndli: fair iSitiuidtri. 

Ditto 

ICapila Miini ... 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto 

Gorjkiinuth ... 

Pailv worship Fei'verl by Jogis. 

llotebiviir, Cbainu- 
syun. 

IVOtCSMRT ... 

Diily wotsiiip; vniiads lost; iair on 
Bikh Snnkl'urit. 

Idwitlsjuii 

Bliilwa Kutiui ... 

Daily worship • Hiiuada lost. fair: 
serted by Goslmiiis, 

DyiiljMawdioj'lin ... 

BiiiCiwnr ••• | 

Daily woiship ' sniiiicls lost: fall Kdit* 
tik piiniAmasi. 

I’dtal, Mauclnrsjuii, 

Ekasar 

Daily woiahip : endowed by Minx Sd|i: 
tvru fairs. 

Gaitartt, Nldgpiu’ ... 

Naleawac 

Daiiy worship : oudowed by Fatolipit 
Sail • ACrred by GoslidiriB 

Jiliim, do. ... j 

•Tilcawar 

Daily worship . endowed by Prndipt 
K4b. 

Gnptlc&fihi, clo 

Visvnn&tb ... 

Dally wolship. ondowmoiit couflemetj 
by Qorfchiilis. 

Gcr do. ... ' 

bladruabaawar ... 

Daily worship: conneotcci wEb Ho* 
darnfitb 

Chnupatta clo. ... 

TuDguaLh ... 

Under this unnia there are tomplea 
on the peak, at Dliarsil, Jakli, 
Nariand Thiang endowed, 

Kftla I?tUifiv do. 

EudtauatU 

Also at Qangolyftoa . endowed. 

Gotliala 

1 Qopc^wai 

Endowinent coiinoed by' Gorkbalis. 

Kalic-fcrpal Polcliii tXo 

Nageaa'a 

... 

Urgani do. ... 

Kalpcawar 

Of local Importiiiicc. 

Diblo do. ... 

Bnddh K.ctX&c ... 

Ditto. 

Siilinlkul do. ... 

Surbcsirar ... 

Coniiccled with Qoposwar ■ serrei by 
GoBhuins, 

I’undnlccBwai 

rftiititikcsnrnr 

Of local nnportaiioG. 

Badrlndth ... 

Mith&dco 

Served by Maliya Bruiimnna. 

LatiKurRarli 

Blinirara 

F/udowed by X^alipnt S/ili. 

J/iuigaii, Cliaudpur, 

SIlcSM'ar 

Endowed by Prndipt SfiJi: Banyfiais 
ofilciato. 

Kniib, PiudanvAi’ 

ICaubcBwar ... 

Endoit^d: confirmed by Qorklinlia: 
fair SfmirStri. 

Ming, do. 

Mlugcsvar i.> 

Endowed: saimda lost j cnilcil aticr 
Miug liifllii. 

Icholii Piiulaipdi'... 

! Baitaleawfir 

Endowed ' confirmed by Borklidlla. 

l/atngmr, Loliba ... 

Jhnuaukdr ... 

Endowed: confirmed . seryed by Go- 
allfiina. 

Endowed: separately noticed, 

ICcdii'ndth. 

Kcddmltb 
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nnUl^AYAX HibTRIC'lS 


Lflcaliiy. Nuluo of tPtiiplu or 


I'jXiiIaiitiUou. 


{'i) J'emjflea to i/te femuit Joiia of Siva 
Kum&oh. 


iMiiiorsi ... Nnmlfi 

Ditto Putrebvnn 

JMlto >1. KoL kiilikn 

Ditto YakHlmiii 

Liitto Aininkn 

Tlltliiin •>. Syamiv 

Dunagiri ... Diirgo 

IJcliyui’ ^ ... ViimUi 

Dhui'lca Danila, Sii- Diuga 
lum. 

Amel, Kosiyfiii Uphansi 

lliit, Bol ... Kitlika 

Malim’ ... Arnllikn 

Wr), Bann ,, AUkealilt&jlni 

Askob .t. liitlika 

Tnlla(lt's I’lirangiri 

Full, DoiR > 1 . NatbUtina 

Dliiidiyti, Ghviii Ugyufi 

Kanchutn, Ivntyiir, UUrutniu-i 

llnncliuln kofc Naiula 

I'nngftraiin ,,, ICotg&rl 

Devi DliCii'iv VAifilii 

Kalni TAl Nuinj 


... Pnlv All 7tii tn Dill niiuiloii >Su<li ' 01\- 
liy IKly-'t Oliand 

.■■ Kiidowod by Jiutyin ill Liiir l'lnili,'iiu 
Dmli 14ib. 

••• No fulr. 

••• Kndovn'tl: dully wuiahip. 

•« Nil fiiir. 

It. J'lnilowPfl by Ooi'klu'ilia ; ruiv Asi'rh 
ond Olmit Siull Qtli. 

••• li'tur Ill Aaiii'li niul Clnut Biidi Sili. 

•«. limlovvod of okl ‘ fuu'diUii. 

••• Ikiir 111 Absrli Oth. 

Anotlior mmo of Nuntln : fair .Tolb 
Dnwbra. 

Iln«i a largn oiuluirniciit; fioiii tiu) 
Chniid Kajn. 1 . 

... Fair . cndowcil, 

K. A great fair on tlio iiiat ilny of 
Cfiiiit. 

•«. Fnir Vds Siidi 1‘lMi. 

... Endowed by Jagiit Omml. 

... ifnir Aeiti'h nnj Chnit, Bth t lina a 
vUlagQ fiom (iQiUliiilig. 

Pair : endowmeuc coiillnncd by Gc'i~ 
khttlU. 

... Pair : Chaifc-kiiiir, Ist to Util : ciulovs- 
0(1 by ilagat Glmuil. 

... Pair: 8lJi AmiiIi .Siuli, 

... Pair; clltto, giant couni'metl 
by GorkkaJiH 

... ISudowed by OJinnd Uajas, fiviv Sra- 
waii Hndi pnnianiiiHi. 

... Pair lOlh JaUli ut Bhuwflli. 


GabhwXi.. 


Dciiravl, Nitlalbyfm 
SrinDgar 

Bliatgaou, GUnriliir. 

Hyfiii. 

NfJir Nngur, Kup- 
liolEJ’un 

Dlmul, OlmlniiByilii, 
Phcgii, Niigpiir ... 


MnWalia uiarami or Imt ; cudoTvetl by AjayapM Sfili; 

Domdri Devi, served by Unyills, 

J-wdlpa Dovi Pair ; by PrnilhiiUiRn Sah i serveil by 

'PbapalyiliB. 

Kfilika ... Fair no saunds. 

JwilpaDevi Endowed by Pmclliuman SrUi: Tim- 

. paljdls ecvvo tlio gocWesi, 

ivalyaiu Dudowod ■ eauiida lost i idol on the 

rivcr’rf ban k. 

Nnu Durga ... Endowed in 17C6 : fair on Nnmiili-i i 
served by DumugiB- 


OF THE NOIlTn-WESTERN PROVIKCES. Si3 


Locality. 

Name of temple or 
deity, 

Evplanniion. 

niraiin, Nagpur... 

Ch.aniandi 

Solved by Dyiil Brahmans. 

Julai, ditto .. 

•Twlilpa 

Served by tlie villagp Urnlimana 

Uklmnatli, ditto ... 

Uklia , . 

Coniioctfid with Kecliiiniilli. 

Uig.am, ditto . 

Ganii ... 

Separate eBlablisIiinont. 

Mnilcliaiula, ditto . 

klaliisita Mardini... 

Belongs to KcdiiimUli. 

Tui'aall, ditto .. 

Ch'iiidika 

Fnirs: served by Dlmswfil Brahmans. 

b'nlti, (JliaiidpuL ... 

Upluiim ... 

Endowed* fair every Sankidiit and 
Cliiiit nniirdtris. 

Kavnprnydg 

Uma 

Endowed by .Imkrit Sab served by 
Snti Brabinans. 

Krui', DasoH ... 

Nandn 

Endowed by Sham Sail: f.iic Nnudash- 

tnnii. 

Hniduil, ditto ... 

Ditto 

Endowment coiifli'med by Gorklifilis 
fair. 

blauli, ditto 

Lata 

Endowment coiiQrmed on Naudiish. 

tnml. 

Tapiibnn 

Ganri ... 

Served by Byilgdliarkot Brahmans. 

Josliiiiinth 

Nau Durga 

Fair oil Nauralti. 


(6) VAIsnNAVA TEMPI KS. 


Almoi'ft 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Giwdr 

Dngea^yar 

Diito 

Puiigamm 

Dwdni 


(I) To the male form of Vishiu, 

Kouaon. 

,,, SitldimlilHrSiugh.,. Eiido\rinciiii t>y Ooikhdlis . soirod by 

Acliaryaa. 

,,, liagliuDntli ... Eiictnvincnt 1735 i ecrvcd by a Brnh- 

uinthsryn, 

nduipfirlpk Fair : Cliait SudI 0th, 

itdm Ghandm ... Foir. 

Betti Mndhub Fait* endowed by Chaiid Rajns. 

>1. Triyugi Nwayan Fmr endownioot by Citnnei lljii,na. 

Kaliang Fair; possession coiiflrrued by Ooi'- 

kbolia. 

,,, Dadi'in^Hi Aa old loimdailon. 


Gaduw^l. 


Simtigni' Ml LnkshtuifTiu'&yon.,. 

Ditto ... Badrluntli 

Ditto ..• Sitaramn ,,, 

Bivouundl, Diiaupur, Lakshaii Naroynn... 

Liigni, ditto,,. Nnr Stub, 

Dyfil, Sitoiisytin im Ltvkshniftnjl 

Bidyakoti, Kand- Uiirii Manohor 

wnlsyuD. ■ 


Eight temples of this name, aoryed 
by Bairagis: the Saiikni'n math 
■was eiidowod by FatebpaC Sdb. 

Fair Janmdslitami : endowed by Fa- 
tchpat Sdh. 

Served by Bairdgis. 

Endotred by Findipt Sdh ; built by a 
Dolhdl Brahman. 

Endowed : anunds lost: served by 
Bahdgis: jaiiutlila. 

Endowed i conflimed by Pradlmman 
Sail ‘ fair. 

Endowed by Fatehpat Sdh and found¬ 
ed by Bidyapali Dobbal, 
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Loctillly. 



ICxphuiiiLion. 


Bailing, Ni'i8in\r 


AgaBtya Munt 


Cliancliftpuri, 

pill’. 

Silft, Nogpiu’ 
liiib, ilitio 



Mui’li Wnnoliur 

Ditto 

Nfudyim 


KhoUp&l Poklui 
Ui'gam ditto 


Nar Riiili 
Dlij’clu Bmlri 


Vifiliii 11 7U' ay ay. 

Pivlnkiinmltl 
pftnciiilv'oswnv, Paln- 
Idiaii ila. 

IJmlriiintli, Pniii- 


Vislinii 

Yogbadii 

Uadi'indtli 


Kitilowed • 81’1‘vml liy liljwdl lUaU- 
maua . Mw 

Kiidowoil by Vriulipl Bull; sewed by 
BHirtiyis. 

... Kmlowt'il sowed by JouIh. 

JSiiikin-oil : by iMfiii Salt t iittaehcti to 
BivIrinivlH. 

Of liipiil liuisnrlmice only. 

... Kiirlonod As ol llailiinrtbli tind 

scptiiuloly noliocd. 

••• Kiiibnml: lair VikhhnU, niiilcar Han-' 

Iti’&iii, DiisftUia. 

Kmlowod fail'; scrvoil by Diiktiiiii 
SbatR. 

... Bntlowcd fivir t separate noUoo. 


khimdiv. 

GviUbkoti 

Faiu- 

klmndn. 

JoHbiuintb 

do. 

Dll Co 

do, ••• 

Dlcto 

do, 

I>UlQ 

do 

Taputan 

do. 

Aiilmatb 

<•> 

Nmidprayrig, 

Trlyugi 

do. 

Maikliandft 

do. ..< 


Ildiujaiu Udcpiu’ ... 
llAUilaoin, Olidndiwi 

> 

Seinll, Pindarpar .» 
Ntii'nynnlJUgr, Kara- 
Uot. 

Klinoii, KaptcL 


MurU Mauohar 

Biuh ... 

Bftfidoo «„ 

Gnnira 

llllllftWH.fci ... 

Uimvi.<iliya nndri ... 
toUWblladH 
NiviAynn 
•rrlyngi Kdi'oynu 
Ditto Jblcb 

Hniiin 

Avibadrl ... 

BadHiifith 

Niirdyan 

Ditto 


Ifludowc'l posseSHlou Goudemed l»y 
GnrkMlis. 

lindowctl: connDGkod 'tvith Bndrii»dlh. 


Dido 

dillo. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Dido 

ditto. 


Endowed} RCpnratoly liotlcod, 
Endov-meut eouflrmod iiy Qoi'kliiilU. 
Endowed by OorlcliiiiU Pair. 
Endowed: bowed by TlulplyillH, oVd 

tcmiiles. 

EnctCrWiiiouL confirmed by Gorlcbalis, 
Cunnooted witli Badrindlli. 

Svtygd by TlMvplyfil Diivbniuna. 


(2) To fhejeaala /orm of yisAnn. 


GxaiiwAi.. 


Cbnin, t^ligput 
Badriiiiith 


Sita 

LalcBliiui 


Endowed : coinicotoii M’itli BartviiiPit]i, 
Eiido\?od: connotitod setrod by Dim* 
ns. 


Local doillca. 


\Vc have now to notice fclio forms that can hardly be assigued 
to any of the orthodox ayslems, liut which 
still olaim atfcoution as collectively I'opro- 
aenting the genii, goblins from whom ilio Pasupati form 

ol Siva was evolved. Allhongh the constant coiniminicatiou with 
the plam.s through tho pilgrims to the groat shiiuea luicl a marhed 
influence on bho religion of Iho inhabitants of this portion of tlio 
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Himfi.laya, still tlie belief ia detnons and sprite^^ malionant and 
beneficent, has almost as firm a hold on the great people 

as ever it liad and the worahip of Goril, CJiaumu theBbiitinis 
is as general and sincere as that of Siva and Vish-ji _ jjj, •’Piaill 
in ono of his reports, writes:—“ An attempt to collsj^, imuierous 
superstitious beliefs current in these hills Himalaya) 

would be an endless task, the result of which wouk ]^y jjq n^eans 
repay the labor bestowed, as tbesc beliefs are for the m»-^; rude 
and gross, displaying neither imagination nor re{iiieinenvu;i their 
texture.” Notwithstanding this adverse criticism an accoim of tho 
people as they arc would bo imperfect without sonic allu-s^n iq 
their superstitions which also affoid us a clue to the growth ott_jjQ 
existing form of worship. 

In one of Saujaya’s discourses on the character of Krishna, in 

^ the Mahubhiirata, he says:—"Krishna is 

based on tiutb {aatys) and truth is based on 
him and Govinda is truer than timth, tlierefove ho is called Satya," 
Tins iiamo as Satyanatli occurs several times in the lists and is by 
some regarded as a Saiva form under Jlie name Satyanilth and by 
others as a Vaislinava form under the narao Satya Nilrdyan. Satya- 
nath is also called Siddh Satyandth or merely the Siddh and would 
appear to mo to roin’cseiit oiio of those non-Bn'ihmanical deities 
affiliated to the regular system in course of time and adored indif¬ 
ferently by followers of the two great Hindu sects. Hevvalgaih, 
some few miles fiom Srinagni-j is generally acknowledged to be the 
olde.st seat of local government in soutliorn Qarhwiil, and it is here 
WQ have the olde.st and most honored temple of Sat 3 'audth. The 
service of the temple is now conducted by Jogis and their chief has 
the title of Fir. There ia evidence to show that at a very early 
period this deity was a favourite object of worship with the petty 
Bdjas of the country. It was hero that one of the ancestors of tlie 
present Eiija of Tiliri mot the Siddh and so pleased the god by his 
devotion to Rdj-injeswaii that the Siddh raised him up in the hol¬ 
low of his hand and promised him the entire country so far as he 
could see. The Riija saw the hills from the Krili to Dehra Hdn and 
from Tibet to Nagina in Bijnor, and though none of bis dcscenJanls 
over held pouscssion of such an oxteasivo tract of country, if 
wo mnj except the short and troubled rule of Pradhuman Sdb, 
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still tlio fanc^ of bonovolcnt Sidilli has over since had many 
wovsliippoi-s. It s during the £iatya Yug the god was 

vepresentGd by grain of wheat, cnvolopod in gold and 

pLacod ou the thiono within iho tomplo, but that 

bincG tho Kali commenced this jjractico has boon aban¬ 
doned. 

Ef'ij-mjcsv^^'' worshipped with Satyaniilli and appears to ho 
, specially rogardod as his Sakfci. This god- 

Eill-rdjcsw*** iiuciciit thuGS been, nn object 

of voncr*^^^^^ ll-njaa of Gaihw/d, who worD ncciislomod 

to assrni^i<^ twice n year at her davhar in Dewalgarh and bupplicato 
a’ofcoction over their respective countries. In tlio Jocnl Jogoud 
Q^incctod with SatyauJvtU, tho gift of tUo country " so far as l\o could 
see” was made by Satynnath to tho Jlaja of Srinagar as tlio fruit of 
the Ih'ija’s devotion to Knj-riijo.swari. Tho goddess is nsiially j-epro- 
sen ted as seated on a throno, the throe foot of whioli rest oJi tigiu'<‘.s 
of Brahma, Yishuu, aud Siva. Tho special worship Lakes place ou 
the naurdtri of Chait and Asan and at tho two harvest soa.simg, 
and is conducted by IChasiyas. 

GUantakavn or Ghandy&l m one of those anomalous forms wor¬ 
shipped by tho lower classoa princiiially. 
aUtintftkarn. / . i * t • 

Ho has eleven leinplcs to his name and ni' 

one of them is womhipped with Nagifija, wliich is commonly consi¬ 
dered a Yaishuava form. Hois nicnliouod iutI\o account of Iladri- 
riiiLb, also, as oue of tho attouihinte on Vishnu, At the .sunio time, 
be is entered in tny lists as a Saiva form and is ordinarily consi- 
clerocl an attondnut of Siva and by some as a manife,station of 
Gauesha. The name * Ohantakarua ’ mcati-s ‘ ho who had cans 
as broad as a bell’ or ‘who has bells in his oars.’ tio is su})- 
posed to bo of great personal attractions and is worshipped inidur 
the form of a water jar ns tho healer of outanoons diseases. Ho 
is tho same with tlio Vitardga Abjapfini of the Banddlia sys¬ 
tem of Ke)>al whose symbol ia also a-watov-jav. Sorvicos arc hold 
in hi.s honour by Kliasy'a Brahmans or tho villitgors Ihoiii.selvos 
at tho two harvest seasons and ou fixed days in Blindo. He is 

' TUeto aro also tourplea to thu. tlclly nt Than in t’lvHl Udcyniv •, Ruioli in 
niilolsyun) Ndwitsn in lincliiiAliavun ; HnnBi-Tnieuli in KAiiplidc j all in Gniiinfil, 
niui nibi/mil Jn Pntti Kaynn in Knmiion Tho Tlian .Inpiii have of Into bccomo 
givliastiiRB ov houfachoIdevB aud arc now luiown aa Samtani. 
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gate-keeper in many of the Gar1i\vaUemples and is worshipped on 
a ridge at Ghandydl ia Patti Manydrsydn by Naitlidna Brahmang, 
also at Tbdpli in Patwdlsyun, Bhainswdra in Khdtsyun, Mdna ia 
Painkhanda, ia Sili Chandpur, Dhnijyuli, Chauthdn, and Ednigadh, 
Siddli-Baurdi, another form of the same deity, bos a temple dedi¬ 
cated to him at Kamera in Patti Katholsyun and endowed in 1744 
A.D. It is served by lidnphata Jogis. Garibiidth Siddh is worship¬ 
ped at Sila in Patti Sila by Jogis> the Jdkh Debta in Birsaun and 
Thding in Ndgpur, and Kaila Plr by Gairi and Lakhera Brahmans 
at Lobhagarh. Their festivals take place at the harvest seasons, 
The curreut legend regarding the origin of the local deity 

„ . , Bholandth and his consort Barbini forms one 

Bholflnith. _ , ^ 

of the connecting links between the Brdh- 
mnnical system of the present day and the universal hierarohy of 
sprites and goblins common to all mountainous countries, With 
the better classes Bholandth is recognized as a form of Mahddeo 
and Barhini as a form of his Sakti, thus meeting the requirements 
of the popular worship and the demands of the orthodox school, 
but it is evident that the idea of deifying mortals is an old one and 
in this case merely looalised to explain the origin of a class of tem¬ 
ples which are acknowledged not to belong to the orthodox forms of 
Mabddeo. One story tells us how Udai Chand, Raja of Almora, 
Jjfld two I'&ahf each of whom bore him a son. When the chi}siren 
arived at man’s estate, the elder of the two took to evil courses and 
was disinherited aud left Kutnaon. Tlie youngest, in course of 
time, succeeded bis father as Gyin Chand and his administration 
gavo groat satisfaction and roliof to the people, Gyau Ohand had 
been some yoars on the tbroue when liia oldor brother returned to 
Almora and in the guise of a religious mendicant took up his quar¬ 
ters near the Nail tank. In spite of tlie disguise several recognized 
tlje disinheritod prince and conveyed the nows of his arrival to his 
more prosperous brother. Gyan Ohand became alarmed and gave 
order for the assassination of his brother, which was carried out by 
a man of the Bdriya or gardener caste. The elder prince and his 
pregnant mistress were both slain near the temple of Sitala Devi, 
Tliis mistress was the wife of a Brahman and her connection with 
tho Chand prince was considered something more than adulterous. 
After death, the elder brother became a Bhdt or gobliD under tho 

103 
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nmna Bliolandtli, hirt nijatross bocumea Bhrtti'm under tlie imm® 
Barliiiii, wliicli \a, porJiaps, a corroption of Brahmani, and their 
unborn uliihi nl.-o liftfiunio a Bliut. Those llireo goblins VGxod the 
people of iMinora, but moro ospooinllj tlio gardener casts, until iit 
length eight temples were biiiU and dedicated to them, Tlioso still 
exist and are called:—(1) Kalbbairav; (2) Batukbbairiiv ; (11) 
B^ilbbairav; (d) Ktihbbmrav; (5) QarJiibbairavj (il) Aiiandbhar- 
rnv; {7; Gaurbbairav and (8) Khntkouiyabbuiruv. TIioho toinplea 
aro much resorted to by the lower classes, especially by tlio gar¬ 
dener caste, who athibute all jniafortimes llml occur to the iiiulign 
infliionco of Ebolaniith and his couipanians and on llils acKioimt 
attempt to propitiate) them with worship moro fi’ociuontly than 
other elaasos do, A small iron trident is sonjelimes placed iiitho- 
corner of a cottugo aa an emblem qf Bliolanath and in uaiiiilly 
resorted to when any sudden or unexpected enhiniity attacks the 
occupiinia. Auotlior legond as to tho origin of Bhohmdtli makes 
him a wandering mendicant who camo to a Rnja of Alniora and, 
although the doors wero shat,, iniraculonsly ontorod tho inner apart¬ 
ment wboro were the Raja and his Rtioi. Tho Rajn enraged at tho 
inti'usion and not remombering that tho doors had boon closed, slew 
the Jogi and again retired to real, but soon found tho couch on 
whicih ho lay was possessed and was able to throw him off on to 
tho gi'ouud. This was repeated sevemi limes and at longih ho left 
the room and next luoniing appealed to his courtioi’s for ndvico, and 
they informed him that ho inuat luivo hillod some very holy persou 
and that it would be well lo prupitiato him and thus allay his wrath. 
The Baja acoordingly boiU tho eight ioraples to Bhairavn in Alino- 
ra and mads arrangements for iheir support, My informant goes 
on to say thnt after the British conquest, owiu^ to the confusion ii> 
tho adniinistratiou consequent on Iho now arnlngornonts, the M'or- 
ship at tlioso toinplea fell into disuao; “ but Bholaii^Lh showered such 
storuiB of stones on the British camp that the English gentJemoii at 
once iiwoko to tho iniporUnoo of this doity and provided for his 
woi'shipD in a suitable manner T The Ohuniya Muniya Bhaiiava 
near Srinagar is served by Jogis and gonemlly this class conduots 
tho worship whero it is not performed by Khasiyas. The fostivals 
take place at tho harvest soasous andjin some temples at every san/c- 
ydaf. The eight gates of Siva’a city •Jne watched by Bhaiavas and 
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tlio following list of these watchmen, obtained fi'om a MadrAsi mou- 
dieant in Garlnval, may be of interest 


Names. 

Colour of tbe body. 

Vehiclomi which 
he ndc3. 

Saktl or female 
energy. 

t. 

Gananclra 

GoldcQ 

Swan 


a. 

Chauda ... 

The skv at dawn, 

Uo-goit 


3 

Kfipa ». 

niuod 

I'caeock 


i. 

UnmattR 

Yellow 

bion 


a 

Naya ., 

Dluo 

Bnllnlo 

Viralii. 

fi. 

Knp^li 

Kuby 

lilcpbniit 

Mobendri. 

7, 

Bbiehana 

Black ... 

Crow 

Cliiimundi., 

e. 

fiaukarn ... 

MoUeQ gold ... 

Kilt 

Kali. 


Mhasoba and Jokimi ave worshiped ia upper weateni Garhwil 
nndor the form of a ling-shaped touldor daubed witii red aud some¬ 
what resemble Bhairav'a in their attribntes. 


Ganganftth is one of the fuvoiiwte deities of the Dorns ami his 
^ origin is thus accounted fur;—The son of 

Bhabichand Raja of Boli quarfelled with his 
family and became a religious mendicant. In the course of his 
wanderings he arrived at Axloli, a village in Patti Sdlam, and tliere 
caw and fell in love with the wife of one Krishna Joslii. This 
Joshi was a servant at Alraora, and the Jogi disguised himself as & 
labouvov and took service ia the Iiousq Avhoro the woman lived. 
When Krishna heard of the intrigue he set out for AdoH and with 
the aid of one Jhaparua LoliAr murdered his wife and her lover. 
Like Bholand-tb and his companious, the Jogi, his ndstresa and the 
unborn child became goldina and vexed ike people, so that they 
btiilt a tomple and forthwith instituted a regular service in honour 
of tho three spri tos. From Adoli the cult of Gangan4th spread over 
Kumaou and at Tukuriya, Lw&H and Narai in his home PaltP wa 
have temples to his honour. He is supposed especially to harass 
tho young and beautiful, if they do not propitiate him. When any 
one is aggrieved by the wicked or powej'ful be goes to Gaagandth 
for aid, who invariably punishes the evil-doer. He sometimes 
possesses a follower and through him promises all that they desire 
to those who offer the following articles:—to Oangandth himself 
H kid, cakes, sweetmeats, beads, a bag and a pair of Jogi’s ear¬ 
rings 5 to his raistress Bhana, n petticoat, a dopaita and a nose-riug, 

‘ Mabendra Smgh, Bfirha of Takarl/(^ U credited with tlio introduottoa «f 
tbc cult of Graugixia&th into b&iam. 
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and to tho child a coat and anklots, allogothor forming a fail' 
spoil for tbo Qhantima or astrologer -syho oonduofcs tlio coro"* 
monieg. During the ceremony the following vorso ia ropeatod 
thrice 

“At ffaro bdyo Aq utfiiyo, kdlt tit dyo (AiV) 

Jogi re Ga7igindtha, kdlt t(t dyo 

Thore is algo a aong reciting the advonturoa of the priace during 
liis wandoriuga, each verso of which winds up with the above linos 
ns a refrain. The person who acts the part of ono possessed by any 
Bhdt is oftlled ‘ Vmgariya* 

The demon Mnsdn ia usually found at burning-grounds, winch 
. Tri iri aro us a i*uIo placed at tlio coiifluouoo of 

^ stroams: hence called marghdU He has 

ft temple at K/ikarigliAt on the Kosi in Kanddrkhuwa, pargannh 
PhaldAkot, and numerous small memorials nt all burning ghiifca. 
PcvsonB possessed without any assignablo cause arc for the time 
being said to be under his iuflnenco. Masi^n is supposed to bo of 
n black colour and hideous appearance 5 bo comes from the remains 
of a funeral pyre and chases people x)asslng by who somatiraos die 
fi'om fright, others linger for a few days and some even go mad* 
When a person hecomos possessed by Mashn, tho pooplo invoke 
the benedeent spirit of tho house to como and take possession of 
some mombei’ of the family aud all begin to dance. At length 
some ono works himself into a state of frenzy and commoncos to 
torture and belabour tho body of the person possossod by MnsAn 
until at longtli a cure is efFooted or the person perishes under llio 
drastic treatment. Khablsh resembles Maean in hia malignant 
nature and fondness for charnel grounds. He is also met with iu 
dark glens and forests in various shapes. Sometimes he imitates 
the bellow of a buffalo or the ory of a gOvat-herd or noat-herd and 
Bometimea he grunts like the wild-pig. At other times hoftssumos 
tho guise of a religious mendicant and joins travellers on their 
way, but his conversation is always unintelligible. Like ATasiln, ho 
often frightens people and makes them ill and aomotimea posBOsaea 
unfortunate travellers who get benighted. Both those demons 
possess many of the attributes of Oh&munda Devi, one of the 
Sxkti formi of Siva, of whom some acoowfct has been given else¬ 
where. 
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Goril, who is also called Goriya, Qwel, Qwall and Go), if wo 
judge from his general repute aod the num¬ 
ber of temples to hia name, is the moat po¬ 
pular of all the deities worshipped by the lower classes in Kiimaoii. 
He has formal temples at Cbaur, Ganira and Bhaiidri in Bordrau j 
at Basot in Uchalcot: Tnrkhet in Mali! Boll: Mdnii in ISajdn: Gol 
Chnur in Kdli Kunmon: Kumaur in Mnhar and Gdgar Gol in 
Katydr, Ho is also worshipped at stated intervals at Hairiya- 
gaon in Ohhakhdta, Ed-iubftg in Chautbaiij Silnngi in Chaugaon, 
Thdn in Katydr and Damanda Uniydl in Patti Uclepur of Qarhwdl. 
He has localnames derived from some celebrated form or person like 
Siva ! thus the Goril at Garura is also known as the Iriyakot Goril, 
that at Basot as the Hairka Goril from the caste of that name and 
that at Thdn as Saman. The local legend as to hia origin tells us 
that once upon a time dhdlrai, the Katydri Raja of Ohampdwat, 
went to hunt iu the forests near the Kdli river. Unfortunate 
in the obase he came, weary and disappointed, to the village of 
Dubaohaur and saw two buffaloes Bghting together iu a field. The 
Raja in vain tried to separate them and being very thirsty sent one 
of his servants to fetch some water, but none was found. A second 
servant volunteered to search the neighbouring hills and whilst 
wandering about heard the noise of two waterfalls and going to¬ 
wards them soon found himself in a little garden attached to a her¬ 
mitage. The woterfalls W'ere within the garden and pushing his 
way towards them, he found himself obliged to pass through the 
hermitage, and there he saw a beautiful womun so deeply immersed 
in contemplation on the deity as to be altogether lost to all exter¬ 
nal influences. Seeing hor in this condition the servant resolved 
to break the spell and in a loud tone asked who she was. She 
slowly opened her eyes and as if recovering from .a trance begged 
him not to oast bis shadow over her and so disturb her meditations. 
He then told her who he was and why ho had come to the hermit¬ 
age and received permission to draw some water for the RAja. 
He then approached the water-jar bottom foremost to the waterfall, 
and the water and spray rebounded on to the maiden, who at onco 
arose and said it was no wonder that everything was done upside 
down by the followers of a Baja who was not able to separate even 
two fighting buffaloes. The seryaat astonished at this remark 
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bogged hor to accompany him to his mastoz’and attempt tho feat 
herself. Tbe maiden consented and gliding onwards, ns if in n 
dream, she voaohod the place ■where the bviffaloea wore still con¬ 
tending ; thou moditatiag on the deity she advanced and seized enoli 
by tho horns and separated thorn. The RAja was amnzod and do- 
mimdod of her what manner of woman sho was,*ancl sbo told him 
that she was Kali, tlio nioco of a RAjawilli wliom alio was engaged 
in great austerities for tho purpose of propitiating tho doity until 
disturbed by his servant. 

The RAja, thereon, resolved to mnivy tho maidon and visited her 
undo, whom ho found to be an old leper suffering terribly from that 
loathsome disease. So strong, however, was his love for ICAli that 
the Raja remained for several days performing menial servieefl for 
tho old man, who was so ploasod that he gave pormission to tho 
EAja to marry liis niece. She had devoted herself to a life of celi¬ 
bacy, but at her undo’s command mniTiod the llAja and lived very 
happily with him. In duo time ICAli baoumo pregnant, and tho 
SAja being obliged to absent himself from home ohargotl hor to 
ring a bell whioh he attached to his girdle, should a malo ohikl be 
born daring lua absence and he would at once return. The othov 
wives of the Raja were envious of Kiili and cloterrained to thwart 
her in every way, and one of them rang the bell though ICAli had 
not yet been doliverod. Tho Riija at once returned and was very 
angry at having been deceived and set olT on his travels again. 
In the meantime KhVi gave Virth to a ‘beuutihd son, but tho 
other RAnis placed a bandage over her ©yea and removing tho 
child, showed her a pumpkin which they said she had given birth 
to. The boy was then placed in an iron cage and buried in a pit 
lined withsalt,butlol the salt turned to sugar and the boy ate there¬ 
of and flourished, Bub nothing daunted by this visible sign of 
ptoteobmg influenoo, tho RAnis took ci^e and boy and flung them 
into tho river, when again the cage floated down tho ouiTent and 
came to land near a fisherman's hnt. Now the fisherman was 
childless and deeming the boy a gift from tho goda took him to 
bis house and brought him up as his own child. Tho boy grow up 
to man’s estate and one day asked his repatod father for a wooden 
horse, on which he rodo to the ghAt where the wicked RAnis used 
to go for water and broke all their water-jars, saying that he was 
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ill a hurry to make his horse drink. They all laughed at the 
idea, but he retorted and said that if it were possible for a woman 
to givo birth to a piimiikin, it was possible for a wooden horse to 
drink ivater. This story reached the ears of the Edja, who sent 
for the boy and iu ptesence of the entire court, the boy recounted 
the wrongs done to liis mother by the Rdnia and the deception 
that had been practised on the Bdja. The boy was at once recog¬ 
nized as the son of tlio Raja and Ihe Banis paid the penalty of 
death by being boiled alive in cauldrons of oil. In course of time 
the young prince succeeded his father and as every one believed 
him possessed by a portion of the deity from the knowledge of the 
past shown by him ifi his discomfiture of the Rdnis, he was an object 
of worship even during his own lifetime and since his death is recog¬ 
nized all over Kumaon. The river down which the iron cage 
floated is the Goriganga and hence his name Goril. A curious 
story is told to explain the neglect of the cult of Goril in Qarh- 
wdl:—“ One day SuclarshanS&h heard the sound of drumming and 
dancing in one of his courtyards and on inquiring the cause was 
told that Goril had taken possession of one of his female slaves, 
The B^ja was wrath and taking a thick bambu cane so laid 
about him that the votaries of Goril declared that the deity had 
departed. The Rfija then prohibited the possession of any one 
by Goril, and now if any Garhwdli thinks himself possessed, he 
has only to call on the name of Sudaishan Sah and the demon 
departs." 

In some places a regular daily worship of Goril is established 
and assemblies are held on fixed dates. At Hairiyagaon there is 
a great fair and at Ghaur and Silangi, the *hagwali’ or'stone- 
slinging’ festival is observed. The Goril of Thdtij so well known 
in Katydr, is sought after by sick people and every third or fourth 
year he is made the object of special worship. As a rulo> the, 
harvest seasons in Jeth and Mangsir and the triennial periods 
which fall at the same seasons are the times of worship commonly 
observed. Besides the more welUkdown temples already enume¬ 
rated there are numerous small miniature temples erected on the 
hills above the villages in some secluded place and dedicated to 
these village gods. The ceremonies observed are very simple: 
when any one is attacked by sickness, ono of hia relatives takes a 
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handful of rice and a copper coin bound up iu a piece of oloth and 
waves tliein three times round the aiclc person’s head, asking that 
they may know what hlvdt haa taken possession of the sick man. 
In each group of villages there is sorae cunning low-casto Brah¬ 
man or Khasiya, often of bad character, who haa taken upon him¬ 
self the profession of Ghantuwa or astrologer, and to him the 
iriends of the siok man resort with the bag of rice (called and 
beg of him to sny what WiAt has possessed their relative and 
whonco it came and how it is to be expelled. The Ghantuwa 
takes the rice in liia right hand and then shaking it about and 
muttering somo unintdligiblo words, deolarta it is Goril or MasAn or 
Haru that afflicts the sick man,perhaps because he injured auoh and 
such a person, or because he was remiss in his clues to the temples 
and that hocameof his own accord or was sent by some deceased rela¬ 
tive. In such cases tho Jagaiiya and his assistant are called in and 
they play a drum and tamboarino whilst the relatives of the sick inan 
dauoo until one is supposed to he poasesaed, and while iu this state 
explains tho cause of the angor, Tiio result ia commonly 

that an oftoring of a kid or swootmeois is to be made, or a temple 
repaired or built, and if the sick man recovers this is invariably 
fulfilled; if he dies, the death is put down to harm rog or disease 
independent of the influence of tho bh-Ala, If any one lias been 
defrauded by a neighbour he, in like monner, brings the rice ip4$) 
to the temple of Qoril or some other of the popular local genii 
and places it before tlie stono which roproaonts the deity and prays 
him to vex his enemy. This is an eflfootivo method of obtaining 
justice without the intervention of tho courts, for if tlie person on 
whom tho wrath of tho deity has been invoked beoomoa ill, ho 
has, at once, to go through tha form of propitiating not only the 
deity but the man who invoked his power, which usually turns out to 
be an expensive process. Sometimes both the Bungariyn, tho person 
pogsoaaed and, therefore, for tho time being, the slave of the bhiit, 
or in common spoeoh his * horse,* and tliQ siok person are branded 
with hot irons, a rude form of cautery considered olHoiioious in 
most diseases by barbarous tribes. ITrcqueutly the Ghantuwa 
diagnoses mere disease for which ho pregcribes the use of some 
Bimplo herbs as a remedy and thus increases his reputation j if tho 
pick man dooa not iniproye, ho doolnr^a that tho Wait is maeter, or 
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that tho disease is such that neither fi/iiJf nor man is responsible or 
it pud that it must take its oourae. 

KshetrpAI or Bhumiya, the tutelary god of fields and bouti- 

Krtotrpil or Bh.,miy». wl'O does uot a8 

a rule force his worship on any one, by 
pbssossiug them or injaring them or their crops. Every village 
has a small temple, often no inoie than a few feet square, sacred to 
him. When a crop is sown, a handful of grain is sprinkled over a 
stone in the corner of tho 6eld nearest to the temple in order to 
protect the crop from hail, blight and the ravag'es of wild animals, 
and at harvest time ho receivas the first-fruits, to protect the 
garnehed crof) from rats and insect. He punishes the wicked and 
rewards tho virtubiia and is lord of the yillago, always’ititerested 
in its prosperity and a partaker of the good things provided on all 
occasions of rejoicing, snob as inarriago, tlio birth of a child or any 
groat good fortune. Unlike the other rural deities he seldom 
receives annual BaCrifices, but is satisfied with the humblest offering 
of tho fruits of the earth, Kshetrpdt has a temple connected with 
tho great Jageswar grant as guardian of the sacred foi'esfc of 
Tanknrakshetra within which the toinple is situated. H6re lib is 
known as iSaiin or Sayain, the Humaoni corruption of Swayambhu', 
the Banddha foi'in now worshipped in Hop&l. As such, h'o TetW've&' 
offerings of kids 'on certain fixed days. He has also a temple in’ 
BorArau where services are held every day supported by 'a sbiari ’ 
endowment, Saim does not always do duty as a Kshetrp&l’aod 
has separate legends and observances peculiar to himself, whilsfi at 
the same time they partake generally of the oharactor commou to 
all domon-worahi\) in Kumaon'. He sometimes possesses persona 
and bih sign is that the hair of the scalp-lock becomes hopelessly' 
entangled, In KAli Kumaon, Saim is regarded as a follower of the 
Ohaiid IHt Haru, , 

Airi is a sylvan deity who is represented as hidebus and’repel¬ 
lent, with eyes on the ordwh of hi^ hotid 
and four arms filled with’ varidus weapons. 
He remains concealed during tho day, but at night comes forth from 
the hills and forests and wanders about accbmpnlnied by "the frtirtda 
(pari) who join him'in dance and song. Tbeffr feet ar6 turned 
backwards, not forwards like those of men. During his rambles. 
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Airi is accompanied by his jlidmpimis or Utter-boni’ers Snn and 
Bban and a pack of hunting dogs with bolls around thoir necks. 
Whoever hoars the clogs bark is oortaiu to meet with some calamity. 
Airi himself is said to be nnioh given to ospoofcovation and hia 
saliva is so vouomoua that it wounds those on whom it falls. The 
remedy for saah wounds is the rito known elsowhovo as 
2 )hinlt‘,' whou tlio aiFeoted pai‘fc is swept or ruhbod with tlio bough 
of a U'oo whilst incantations aro sung. If this bo not done quickly, 
the iujuved man dies, and in any ease ho has to al^stnin from ricli 
and spiced food for aoveral day.s. Tlioso who soo Airi face to face 
die of fright at his awful appearanoo or aro burnt up by a flash of 
his oyo, or aro tom to piocos by liia dogs, or liavo thoir livers 
ostrnctod and oatou by tho faivios who accompany him. But 
should any one bo fortuiiato enongh to see Airi and survive, the 
god disoloaos hidden ircasnro to him. Tho treasuro-trove thus 
discovered varies in valno, from gold mohars down to old bonos. 

Airi’s temples are found on hills and dosolalo tracts and aro 
never met with in inhabited places. In the middle of sucli temples 
aro Bot up tridqnts, which repvosonl Airi himself, and tho tridents 
are surrounded by stones representing Sau, Bhau, the fairies, &o. 
But in some cases the doity and his followers avo actually ve)U‘o- 
Bonted by carved images. Tho villagers worship him during the 
bright half of Oho.it> the expeuaes being mot by o. fund cQHootod 
for the purpose. A baufiro is lighted, round which the peoplo seat 
themselves. A kettle-drnm is played, arid one after anothor tho 
memhoi'S of the circle become possessed with Airi, or Sau, or Bhau, 
and leap and shout around Iho fire. Some oven go so far as to 
brand themselves with heated iron spoons (/edtehis) and sit down 
amongst the flames. Those who escape brnmiug are believed to be 
truly possessed, whilo thoso who aro burnt are considered more 
pretenders to divine freussy. The revels usually last for about ton 
nights, and until they are ended a lamp is kept burning in tho 
shrino of tho god. Those possessed with Airi avo called Airi’s 
horses or Aivi’s slaves (dungariya) and such persons are given alms 
so long ns Airi’s fostival lasts. They dye a yard of cloth in rod 
ochro (ffcru) and bind il around thoir heads j and also carry a 
wallet in which they place tho alms they receive. While in tins 
state they bathe twice and eat but once during the twouty-fouv 
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houvs ; they allow no one to toaoh tbein, as they consider other 
men unclean, and no ono, except themselves is permitted to touch 
the trident and stones in Airi’s temple, at least so long as tho 
festival lasts. Mlllc, sweetmeats, calces, cocoauuts, and other 
delioaoies are offered at the shrine during the course of this festival. 
Kids are sometimes sacrificed, and apiece of red cotton stained in 
tho blood of the saoriflce is sot up aa n banner near the sacred 
spot. It is not to be supposed that so poor a community allow the 
good things offered to the god to spoil in his tomple ; a crowd of 
worshippers divide and devour the saorificial offerings, water ia 
sprinkled over tho images or stones in the temple, and the following 
prayer is used :—“ Hallowed Giod I be pleased with me, forgive my 
trespasses and accept this kid that is offered thee. I ara devoid of 
understanding ; thou art a knower of hearts.*’ While this prayer 
is being said, a spell (mantra) is whispered in the ear of the kid 
that ia about to be sacrificed 

Asvcim naio gajam naiv ainham naiv cha naiv cha 
Ajii 'putro baUnd dy&t daioo diiH)al ghdiaka 
Thou are not a horse, noi* an elephant nor alien. Thou art 
only the son of a goat and I sacrifice thee; so god also destroys tho 
weak.” 

A rod mark is mado on the kid’s forehead, he is crowned with 
a garland, and (ahhaC) rice is scattered on lirV head, and at last 
Somo water is sprinkled over him. Ho shakes himself to get rid 
of it and tliia action ia taken as a sign thjit the god has accepted 
him as .an o/Tmiag; wherenimn his head is severed from his body 
by a blow from a huhi'i (curved knife). If on the other hand he 
does not skako liimself, or if he bleats, il is tolcen as a sign that tho 
offoring is jiot accepted, and ho escapes. After tho sacrifice tlio 
kid’s tail is out. off and placed in the temple beside the trident or 
images. His head ia given to the officiating priest, and his hind 
log to the man who slays him, or (in. somo cases) to the head-man 
of the village, and the rest of hia carcoso ia distributod ataongst 
the spectators. A kid that has in anyway been maimed cannot 
bo offered as a sacrifice. There me temples to Airi or Chulalckh 
above Katidra and on Airdyau-dAnda in Patti Siilnm where festivals 
avo hold at the Shiui Atri and Asojnaur&tri. This may be taken as 
ihe local indigenous form of tho original moutano idea of Siva, 
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Kalbisht pr KflhiwA is said to have been a ijofttlwi’cl of Kwat- 
y^ira villago near Binsar wlio flouriahod 
Kulblabt. some two hundred jenrs ago. Although a 

neatherd by occupation he was by oaato a TlajpiU and had many 
enemiog. They persnadod his brother-in-law Iliinmat to drive a 
peg into the hoof of one of EaVa bufFalo(m, intending that Ktvl should 
bo Uillod in attempting to oxtraoi it, but no harm onanod. Hiinmiit 
next attackod Kal from bohind with an axo and so woiindod him ou 
the neck that ho died, not b^ovo Ikj had torn the troaohoroue 
l^immat limb from limb. After his death Kul booaino a bonorolonfc 
sprite and toinplos have boon orooiod to his hononr at ICaiphnl-kbAn, 
where tho murder took pluoo, and in other villages. Xho only 
persons that bo injured in Ms new oxisteneo woro the onomics wiio 
compassed Iiis death. In the vicinity of Kaiphal-khfin liis namo 
is used by herdsmen as a oliarm against wiki beasts and oppi eased 
persons resort to his totnplo for justice against their oppressors. 
The latter when punished by sickness or injuiy to their crops or 
cattle attempt to propitiate Kal,by building atemple to his honour, 
and thus his cult has spread through the ueighhouriiig pattis. 

Ohftumu also is a tutelary god of cattle and has a toinijlo lo 
^ his honour at the boundai'y between Bydai 

and Ow&rsaan. The story as to its origin 
relates bow that about the middle of tho fiffcoontb century ono 
Ranbir Singh Edna was bringing a crystal linga from Champfi- 
wat to hia home near Hdaikhot, The stone was wrapped up in his 
turban and having occasion to remove his head-dress at some watoy 
near DyArlgh&tj bo reverently placed tho turban and its oontonlg 
on the giound oloao bceido him. 'Vyhoa bn attempted to raise 
thorn again. ho^Yovor, bo found he could not do so, and after several 
fruitless efforts be returned homo and told bis friends what had 
occurred. Hia friends went back and after great labour they toge¬ 
ther succeeded in lifting the turban and linga; the latter they 
secreted in the trunk of an oak tree at Rydni, until a Icmplo 
should be ready for its reception. The stone wa,g however dis¬ 
satisfied with its quarters and in tho night leapt up into tho trunk 


Cliauani. 


of anotbor tree higher up the hill. Now it happened that this other 
tree grew on the boundary between Kydni and Hwarsaun. So tho 
people of Hwdrsauu coinbiiiod with the people of Ryiiui to build 
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a temple on the boundary of the two villages. In tbia temple 
the qryatal lin^a was ultimately placed, and the offerings made to 
the stone are divided between the men of Ryiini and those of 
Dwfii’saun. Raja Ratanchand of Almora heard of the virtues of 
this stone and set out on a pilgrimage to visit it. But he was 
advised that the time was inauapioious and returned without 
reaching his goal. Then Chaiimu appeared to him in a dream 
and said “I am a king, and thou art no more 5 what honor canst 
thou do me ?” 

More than one hundred bells are hung in Chaumu's temple 
besides seventy or eighty lamps and a festival is held there during 
the first nine clays of thebright-Jialvea of Asoj and Chart. Milk is 
sprinkled on the Unffa, goats are sacrificed and their heads are 
divided between the two villages of Rydni and Dwdraaun. The 
Unga wos formerly famed for its miraculous powers, but these 
have in latter times decreased, bnt people still take oaths by it. 
The following are some of the recorded miracles. People who have 
lost their cattle have found them on complaining to the linga and 
vowing sacrifices thereto. Others where female cattle have been in 
calf, and who have vowed sacrifices on condition that the calves 
should be born alive, have found this ceremony completely effica¬ 
cious. Those who have offered bod' milk before the image have 
lost their cattle, and those who have offered siothing at all, or who 
have neglected to worship the linga) have found that their milk 
would yield no curds. It is not permissible to offer Ciiaumu the 
milk of a cow for ten days after she has calved, nor to offer him 
milk milked from any cow in the evening. Those who have 
offered him such milk have lost their cow. Tho-se who take 
their cows down to the Bhdbar, or any place distant from the 
temple, must worship the peg to which their cattle is tied, just 
as if it were the lingo, itself: those who have neglected to do so 
suffer iu the same way aa those who have neglected the linga of 
Chaumu hiingolf. A man who buys a cow at B^vAraaun or Ryiiui 
must continue the cult of Chaumu^s linga in his own village, 30 
long as the cow itself or any of its deseendants survive, as it ap¬ 
pears that every cow is dedicated to some deity. Men may nob 
drink milk milked in the evening from a cow dedicated to Chau- 
mu, but they may drink milk so milked from cows dedicated to 
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olhor tieiticf?. BaclKsin, like Chaumn, ia a tutolary god of cattle. 
Hq does not take posscasiou of any oiio nor does lie vox tlio paoplo 
that do not woralup him. On Iho olovontli 
day oftor tlio birth of a calf liia linya is 
■washed first with water and then witlt lailk and enkos, rice and 
milk arc offered in his lomplos. No tinimal sacrifices, liowovcv, 
are ovov made to him. 

Ilaru, a hoTioficont spirit, is mtioU sought after by tho ICmnao- 
Ilia. Ho was, iu okloii days, known aa TTa- 
Fishoha&d, Raja of Glmmpfiwat, ami tho 
following story is told to explain tho origin of hla worship .■—Tlio 
R/ija had grown old in ycora and boenmo dcsiroua of devoting tlio 
remainder of his life to tho aorvico of tho deity, so ho wont to 
Iltirdwfir and thoro became tiie disciplo of a Sanydsi and adopted 
a religions life. To him tho local aooounls attribute tho building 
of tljo sacred ghftt at Hardwfcr known ns ‘ BnH ko pairL’ Ifroin 
Havdw6,r ho set outonthogvoafc pilgrimogo and j^ucoossivoly viaitod 
the four groat dfidms, BadriaAtb, to tho north; Jagnnnfvth, to tlio 
east; Rdmnuth, to the south j aud DwArkandth, to the woat. On 
his return to Champdwat, he oontinuod his roligioua duties ami 
taught the people tho divine pracepta and ostabliahod a fraternity. 
Hia brother Ldtn and his servauta Syuraj Pydra, Ruda TCalhayafc, 
Kholiya, Bheliya, Mangaltya and 'Ujyullya joined tho brother¬ 
hood. Sayam or Saim, also, was a member and Burn. Tho BAJn 
becamo tbo head of the communiby and owing to his groat austo- 
litio.s was soon unable to move from the plnco Avlioro ho sat in 
meditation on tho deity. Ho norjnirod, however, such power by 
hia ■mortifications that whalover he willed was accompliahod ; tlio 
barren became fruitful; tho poor bocAino wealthy,; the misorablo, 
happy; the blind were restored to sight; tho lamo leiiinou to walk 
and tho wicked became virtuous. When HarisUchaud and hia 
companions died, they became good spirits* and the same roauUa 
followed from worshipping thorn, unmixecl good and prosperity to 
the faithful. It is fiaid that where Ham ^nd lus compauioua 
abide no calamity ever falls upon tho inhabitants, houoo Uio 
adage 

''.f4ii.ua IJam hmjiat, jauna Ilaru hharpat” 

“ ’With Haru comes prosperity, -with his departure, adversity.” 
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There is a somewhat celcbraLcd temple lo Ilavu at Th^u inlCatytir 
at which a considerable aascmbly lakes place every third year. 
LCitu is worshipped at Barwai in Waldiya and Bheliya at Bliatkot 
in Mahar. 


At Tail! Hdt in Katydr wo havo a place known os the Indra 

Ghabdlra, which consists of three aepavato 
Kalyijrl HaJnB. „ * , , ^ ^ 

pJalforms [chabulraj or level places, on one 

of which ia a silang tree (Olea acioninc^a) and on another an imago 

of Goril and oortain fignros known as tho Katydii Rajas, who are 

honoured by a festival ovory third year. Raja Blnim Dyaii has 

a temple at Kauda in Sfdam and there are several temples to Rnja 

Bralun and Raja Dhdra in parganah Pali, These two were tho 

last independent Rajas of Kalydr Their father died whilst they 

■vvero still ohildjon and their mother Jiya appears to have been 

nnnblo to tcaoh thorn the dntica of thoir position, for they grew up 

cruel, tyrrniiiciil an«l profligdte. Hated by their subjects, tlioy fell 

nn easy prey to Eikiamcliond, who overran Katydr and annexed 

it and IViU to tho Ohand posscasious. A groat battle was fought 

in which tlio brolhors HMm and Brahm and thoir sons Hari, 

Bhavi, Sdr, Sangriimi, Pdr and Bratapi, with tlioiv servants, Bhima 

Kathayat, TCliolcacliis and XTjyAliya, porishod and thoir bodies wore 

thrown into tho wostom RAmganga. Tlioso all became hhiHs 

and are particularly rovoronced in Pdli and ICatydr. Haru being 

a Ohand J^hiU novor outers a place where tho ICatyiiria are, nor 

do tho latter trouble a place already occupied by Haru. 

In tho northern parganahs of Kiimaon wo havo the malignant 
Bpiito Uduiyn, who wanders from village to 
village on coursers formed of lingo boulders 
and at nighi espooinlly exorcises his noisy steeds. Bo only attacks 
fomtiloB and should any woman attract hia attonlions, she invariably 
wastes away, haunted by her hateful lover and joins him in tho 
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spirit land. Other sprites w'oralnpped in those northern parganahs 
are Bdlohan, who has a tompio at Dor in Juhdrj Kdlohnnblmusi, who 
has a tompio at Toll in DAnpur and ia munh revorenood by the 
people of I)/inpur and Pothing ; Naulo, who bos temples at Jarkan- 
dilr in Askofc nnd at Bhatkot in Mabnrj Kdlsain at Madkot in 


JnhAr, Kapkot in DAnpur, RAi in Mnhnr and JarkaudAr in Askot 5 
Ohhunnnl at Than and Tuiii Hat in KatyAr, Dor in JuhAr and 
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J(ir]<and^Lr in Askot j Hari at Mensain in Jub^tr, Ilushkar or Hu- 
vishka at Jarkaiidfl-r and Dhdrchtlla in Askot and Kokaiast at Klia- 
bela in Khnt Dasan of Jauns&i'. In tlio lower Pattis boaiclos thoso 
already notiood wo havo a toinple to NAwdlmna above Sauvphatka 
in Sdhim, oiio to Clibaraiinj Dy&a at Gblmi'niinj in tho snmo 
Patti, 0110 to Vidytmlith Siildh at Chanoti in pav^annh Ohbakhfita, 
whilst the Siddlis, Pdndttvaa and Puris arc similarly worshipped in 
Oarhwii-l, and Salgaur in Jaiinsftr, Tho monjitaiiis and roinarkablo 
peaks are ihomsolvos sometiraos an object of worship: thus we have 
at Obhipula-dlifira or pass by mount Chhipuia a temple to tho god 
of tba inonntaiu, and on tho mountain itself somo nino or ten pools 
in which the Askot people bathe at the great fair hold on tho Anaut 
Idth. At Tolma, in the Nffci valloy, is a teinplo to tho TTlirAlayu 
as a whole and below Dunagiri in the aamo valloy ono to tbo same 
peak. Heaps of stones and wood called kuth-pattiya are frequently 
scon on hills or at cross-roads j thoso aro duo to the offerings of 
tvavellora proceeding on a joitrnoy. The custom is said to have 
been ostablished by tho law-giver Yajnavttlkya and wbou adding a 
Btono to the heap tho following invocation is made 
Sdkalya stkdpitddevi Yajnahalkena piijitd 
IC^slit pdsMn bhakshanti viama raksMn havolume.'''' 

**Tbou goddess whoso homo is this ridgo, worshipped by Y»yna- 
valkya, eater of wood and stono, preserve n\o ” 

When a person has attended the fnweral coromoiiioa of’a rolativo 
tmd 18 about to rotnrn from tho Vrumitig-gronnO, ho takos a pioco of 
the shvoud worn by the docoasod and hangs it on somo troo noar tho 
gh^L as an olToriug to tho spirits which frequent such placea, Anotlior 
motliod of pi’OveuLing tbo spirit of tho doooasod from giving any 
trouble is that Or person of tho funeral party when returning plnoDs 
a tliovny busli in tho road from the biinnngrground wherovor it is 
crossed by another path, anS the-nearest malo relative of tho doceasecl 
on seeing this puts a stone on it and pressing it down witlv hia feet, 
prays the spirit of tho deosasod not to troiiblo thorn. Tlio nioro 
malignant of tho wator-sprilea or Gfi-rdevis (from ^ a rivor) 
are those who roprosenfc persons who have mot tlieir death from 
suicide, violoneo or acoident. Those wherovor they die, haunt tlio 
Boetio of Ihoiv death and terrify tho possors by, sometimos ovou 
following them homo and talcing possession! of their houaos. Tho 
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j^hoslfl of bfiuliolors of ninturo ago who Iiavo dicJ uuinnniod fivo 
known as Tolas and aro mot with in solitary clesort plaoca. Tho 
boingfl known gonevnlly undoi* tho names BhiH, Bhulani, Achorij 
&c,, aio Roinolimes malignant and somotimoa bonoficont. Tho 
Acliori particularly favours tlioso who wear rod garments, and a 
scarlet thread around llio throat is bold to bo a snro proventitivo ’of 
coMa and goitro. Traill writesTho optical illusions and sha¬ 
dows, soon ill various moiiutninoiw countiios, aro also occasionally 
visible on some of iho moimlaiiis in this province, wliich aro accord¬ 
ingly oclebratod as Iho peoiiliar resort of tho Achori, as tlio proecS'- 
sion of oloplianta, Iioracfl, Ac., which eomolimos apjioar on t)io 
summits, arc naturally ascribed to those ideal beings. A hill oppo- 
eito to Srinagar is colobrafed in this rospeetj tho (rain of shadow's 
which, from tinio to time, nppears loinovo along its ridge, continuGS 
visible for flomo ininutas, and is, in consc(|ucnco, viewed by iiiuu- 
boi'fl of iho inhabitants of tho town. It is Ihcroforo certain that 
thoso slindows originate in physical cauaca, and aro not croatod by 
tho imagination of tho individuals. Tho theory by which this illu¬ 
sion is exjdained in othor places is particiilaidy applicable hero, ns 
ilio shadows in question arc invariably seen at tlio same hour, that 
i.H, Avhon tho sun is sinking bolow the horizon.” In Jiuinsar-Bi'nvai', 
Ddlcini, who corresponds to tho Tibetan Kliuhdoina, occupies a prin¬ 
cipal place amongst tho sylvan malignant deities. 

Sorcerers known ns Bogsas or Bhoksna in Garhwul aro supposed 
to havo the snnio power of causing illness 
Sotocrcri*. injury as the BhvUs and Blmfiuii.g. 

Some aro even said to bo able to nsanmo the form of a wild animal 
and Urns accompHsIi the destruction of an onomy. It is said tlint 
Sndarslian Sail rid G.arhwiilof sorcorora in the following manner 
lie called all tho Bogsafi togellior under iiroloiioo of needing Uicit 
nssislanoo in somo coroinony and promiaed Llioin all kinds of ro- 
■wards should he siioccod and bo induced thorn to come themsolvoa 
and bring nil iboir books with them. When nil wero assoiiiblod 
that had any protensiona to power na soi’corors, ho caused thorn to 
bo bound hand and foot- and thrown with thoir books nnd implo- 
inonts into the river and thus Goi-hwdl was freed from tlieir pre- 
Konco. Should a house or rook on tlio smith overlook a house ou 
tlio north and sickiicsB aidao in tho latfcor, imleas a public road or 

106 
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Btveam iutorvenos, tbo Qvil iiifluonco of tlio forni«v is said to havo 
caused the illness (hhed laffa) which cftn only be avoided by Liio 
removal of tlio obnoxious building or rook. Tliia pi’ejudico exists 
only -ndlh regard to ol^jects in lUo soutliorn quartor. 

An account of the ceremony performed by Ijfulis or ropo- 
dancera lo bring proaperity on tlio vilbiffes 
to ■which they aro atlacliod is given in the 
Bhagol Kurrfidofial and also in Traill’s Iteport, from wliLoh latter 
the following extract is taken :—" Droughlj want of fertility in tbo 
soil, murrain in oattlc and other calnmiticH incident to liufebundry, 
are boro invariably ascribed to the wrath of particular goils, to 
appease wliich rocourso is luicl to various ccroinonios. lii tbo Ku- 
inaon district, offerings and singing and dancing are rcsortod to on 
such occasions. In Garhwfil, the measures pursued with tlie same 
view arc of a peculiar nataro, deserving of more particular notice. 
In villages dedicated to the protection of Mahfidova propitiatory 
festivals are held in his honour. At these Bddi.s or rope-dancers are 
engaged to perform on the light rope, and .slido down an in¬ 
clined rope stretched from the summit of a cliff Lo the valley 
beneath and made fast to posts driven into the ground. ThoBildi 
sits aatiido on a woodon saddle, to which ho is tied by thongs j tlio 
saddle is similarly secured to tho hast, or sliding cable, along which 
it runs, by moans of a deep groove; sand bags avo tied Lo the Bfidi’s 
feet sufRoient to scoiuc his balance, and ho is thon after various 
ceremonies and tho saorifioo of a kid, started off; the volociby of 
his descent ia very great, and the saddle, however well groused, 
emits a volume of smoko throughout tho greater part of his pro¬ 
gress, The length and inclination of the hast necessarily vary 
with tho nature of the cliff, but as the IBadi is remunerated at the 
rate of a rupee for every hundred cubits, hence termed a tola, a 
correct measurement always takes place i tho longest hast which 
has fallen within my observation had tweuty-one tola, or 2,100 
cubits in length. From the precautions taken as above mentioned 
tho only danger to be apprehended by the Bfidi is from tbo break¬ 
ing of the rope, to provide against which, the latter, commonly 
from one and a half to two inchoa in diameter, is made wholly by 
his own hand . the material used is the bhabar grass. Formerly 
if a ]34dL Cell to the ground in his course, he was immediately 
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Jespatohod witli a swoi-d by Ihe aurroimdiiig spectators, but this 
practice is no^Y of course prohibited: no fatal accident has occurred 
from the performance of this ceremony since 1816 , though it is 
probably celebrated at not less than fifty villages in each year. 
After the completion of the sliding, the bast or rope is cut up and 
diatribiiteJ among the inhabitants of the village, who hang the 
pieces as charms at the eavos of their housos. The hair of tho 
Badi is also taken and preserved as possessing similar virtuss. Ho 
being thus made tho organ to obtain fertility for the lands of 
others, thoBddi is supposed to entail storilUy on his own 5 and it is 
firmly believed, that no grain sown with his hand can over vegolaie." 
Each district has its horiditary BAtli, wlio is supported by an¬ 
nual contributions of grain from the inhabitants, and by remuno- 
ration for his performance at tho occasional festivals in question. 

As might have been expected, we have numerous traces of 
Nfvga woiship in tlic^e hills, but now chiefly 
connected with tho special cult of Viblmn or 
Siva. Ill Kumaon, there aro Vaishnava temples dedicated to Nftg 
at Bastir in Hahar; to Kcdt'ir Bjilindg, in Buiigaraun : to Biui or 
Beni Niig, in Bavaiin; to Karkotak N 4 g at Pandogaon in Clihakhd- 
ta; to Vasulci Niig at Qady&ra in Banpin'i to Ndgdeo Padamgir at 
Bol in Siilam. and to H&gndth at Lodh in Borurau, at Tlifm in 
ICatyiir, at G/iampitwat and m Hhyiuiirau. Siva has a tomp/e as 
Hiigeswni' at Kotiya in Boiiirau and in Delira Dun. In Qarhwiil 
woJmvo Vajffbjmva tempJas lo SosJmngai 

Nftg at Ilatgaon and to Sangal Nog at Taior, both in PiiKlarpd.r; 
to Baupa Ndg at Margaon in Painkhanda; to Loliandcu Nfvg at 
Jelam in tlioNiti valloy and to Pushknra Ndg at KshoCrpA.! Pokhri 
in Ndgpur. Besides these, there are some .sixfy-fiva temples in 
Gui'hwul where Siva ns Blunrnva and Vishiui as are 

conjointly worshipped with their Saklis. Siva luis one sopurate 
iomplo ua Niigoawav in Sriiuignr. 1 ’lie above Gnmnoration clearly 
shows lire importanco of the non-Bidhiuanical cults ovon to tho 
present day and the curious bloiuling ofthateloinontin tliG Vaish¬ 
nava forms with tho non-BrfilimaTiicftl element of the Saiva forma 
as Bhairava wliioh is noticed elsewhere. Taken togotlior wo Imvo 


over eighty temples in tho two districts in which the vuriou.s foi'ma 
of N 4 gaa arc still an object of worship to the people, The Tishnu- 
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Purdna^ nmkos ilic Nfigas, sons of tlio sago Kasyapn Ly Kadiu, 
whose progeny ‘‘were «a thoiisttiicl, powcrAil, inany-heaLled serpents 
of iinmoflsur.ablG might siiLjocfc to Garura; the chief amongst whom 
WGi'o Senha, 7usuki, X’alcfihaka, Saukha, Swcla, Mfthdpaihna, Kum- 
balrt, Aswatara, Klfipatra, Nuga, Karkotaka, DJmnaiijaya and many 
other dsree and veiiomoiis serpents.” Tlio Vfiyu Pin film, as noted 
hy 'Wilson, m\-\ncs forty twvd other works contain many other namos. 
Amongat tlio mmioa given in the Visliiui Pnriiun, llio iiamow of 
SoBha, Viisuki, Sanldia or Sangal, Sivota, IVftgii, Kai'kotaka and 
Dhananjaya occur in these hills. 'J'ho flomcstio worship of Lho 
>h\g occurs on the Kdg-i»nchatni of 5tU of the light half of Bvawan 
(Aiigust-Septciuhor). Ifor this pnrposo, aiiortion of the ground 
is freshly smeared with coiv-diuig and mud and the figures of iivo, 
seven or nine sorpents arc rudoly drawn with sandal-wood powder 
or turmeric. To tUcao offoviiigs of llowcvs, simdaWood, turmorio, 
l^archod rieo or beans or powdered giam or hdjra arc made, fjauips 
are lighted and waved boforo them, incenso is hunied and food and 
fi'uib are placed before them. These obaorvanccB Lake place both 
morning and cvciuug and tbo night is spout iu listoning to storioM 
in praise of tho Nllg. Occasionally a wandering Jogi brings a live 
BGTponl with him to which offerings arc equally rnuclo and milk iy 
givovi and milk, ia placed near boloa in which snakes uve known to 
live. The NAga stotra or hymu of praise is added to the evening 
SancViya, It is said that Krishna ia ropresouted by V/iBiiki amongnt 
tho Sarpas and Ananln amoiig.sl lho WAgas and that Boslia bocaino 
Lakslunaua in lliUUiVs time and Bahu-uma iu ICiishna’a avulAr. 
Iu the following account, the MaliAsus arc uf Ni'iga origin. 

In Jaimsitr Bawar, thoro aro four doitics known collectively as 
tUoMaluisu debtas, BA&ak, PibAsak, Buthiya 
or Baitha and Chalta or Ohalda. Tho llrst 
threo abide iu temples dodicatoil to them at Kanor in Icliat Biiivar, 
ivb X’aluui in khat Pachgaon and at Anwar. Tho fourth or Oiialta 
IMahusu took up his rcsidonco al Bchmt in khat Kuril and moves 
fiom khat (sub-division) to khat aa occasion arises. Tlicso deilicfi 
caino from ICasiunir some four or live hundred years ago in this 
'^vise^.Uua 'Phat lived in khat MondriU and had a largo family of 

\ WUuon, Yll,, 74s peftiHps « Niig,* iviLlitlic moftniiig moutttnln. uiul ' Nfii?n, 
n inounlaiucoi', may Imlp uh fco tho orijjuialppflt oi thia lavy. ’ I'lgui luIvV' 

matiQulgoully itcg«uic>l tor me by Mr. ff, (J.y. 
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relatives and dependauts. At this lime, a demon named Kirblr 
Ddua (Daiiava) inado liia appeaianco al the coniluence of tl\o Tona 
and Jumna near Kfllsi and day by day eat some of Clnd’s people 
until only Una, \ub tlireo eons and one daughter remained. Una 
lied to tho forests of tho Jumna and wandered about from place to 
place soclung moans to destroy tlio demon and revongo tho death 
of iiis relatives- Ono night tho dcljta Mah^su appeared to him in 
a dream and said:—of good cheer, 0 Uiia, proccod to Kash- 

mil' where tho four Sliihnsns dwell and invoke their aid_they 

will destroy llio domon, for no ono else can.” Una set out for 
Kavslnnir the next day and arrived at llio place ivlioro tlio watch- 
nifui of MalJisu lay fa^t asleep with two great iron clubs some 
hundred maimds in weight beside him. Ko one could approach 
AIalii 1 .su without tho watchman’s permission, so Uim took up one 
of tho clubs and ])laced it at tlio foot of the slooping watchman, 
wlio soon awoke and demanded llio name of the intruder and Ins 
Im&inesK. Una al once answered.fl/awn,’ I am thy nephew.” 
Tho Avateliman replied :—" Bhdi, you are not my nopliow, but as 
you have clioson to address mo, what has brought you hero?'' Una 
told his stoiy and tho watchman dissuaded him fiom attempting 
tho perilous journey,hut finding Una roaolved to proccod, gave him 
some rico and Jentiis and told him that lie sliould first roach t)jo 
I’oiost of Qhagti and if Iwuhlod by storms, a. handful of tho rico 
and lentils sprinkled in the air would cause tho storm to abate, 
'kk-e “u'c/fikJi 'wi k'sAb 'nkfrdn km 

Avas to spit and throw somo of liis Imir. If his saliva turned into 
cowries and his hair into snakos, ho would know that ho was in 
tho miracle-working land of Kofilimh*. Thoro Avorobut Iavo dwoll- 
ings in tho great plain, ono of tho Mahfisus and tho othoi’ oC IColu- 
bir, an attendant and alhlclo. On Saturday ho Avas to hide hiinself ‘ 
iu Kolubir’s lioiiso and about ton at night tho four Alahiisus might 
bo scon tti'iiving in palampiins and retiring to their house to 
rest. Early in tlio morning, the Mahusua Avont out to tho sound 
of drums: first J 3 (isak to hold his court, then Pibdsak, then Baitha 
and then Clialtn. Whon the last camo out Una should go to him 
and lay his caso boforo Mm and bo guided by his advico. 

I Piitonml undo i hence tho custoin Iw which a person ^ nddresso? 
nnolhor uol rclalcil to hiut as Mam exists to the prcBCinl dny in Jnuusiir 
h^AARt. 
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Una followed the instructions of tlio watoliman and hia petition 
was favourably received by tbo Mahdsus, who eventually told him 
to return to his own country and they would destroy ICirbir, 
Cliftlta gave Una a handful of rico, on earthen vessel and his own 
staff, and told him that when hungry ho need only striho tho staff 
on tho earth and water would como forth with which tlio rioo 
might be prepaitid for food. This, too, wonld prove that Maliiisu 
was with himj and if in adiUtion when ho arrived at Mcndi-ilt ho 
throw aonio of iho rico into tho Tons, ICirb/r could do him no harm, 
On the first Sunday after his arrival ho should yoke an nnhrokon 
heifer to a plough and havo it diivou by an unmarried boy who had 
never before driven a plough and ho would find that tlio plougli 
would turn to gold and tho share to silver. Ho should tlion plough 
five furrows, ill oooh of which a stone imago would bo found repre¬ 
senting tho four Mahfisus and their mother Ucolfiri. Una on his 
return, did as direotod and tho irnagos appeared in tho I'linows, 
Efisak appeared first with his thigh transfixed by tho ploiighssharo, 
then came Pibfiaak with a wound iu his oar mid then Baitlm with 
bis eye injured,^ Ciialta alotio appeared sound and froo, and henco 
tho throe remain in the tomploa dedioatod to them whilst 
Chalta is able to move about. Deolilri, the mother, appoai'ocl in 
the fifth furrow and a iomplo to her naino was oioctod in llio field, 
Una wor,shipped the Mahfisus and ordeixid hia youugoat son to sorvo 
them, IIo obeyed and became a Dcopujui-i, Tim soeoiid son wii,s 
directed to sLriko a gong and bccaiuo aKaj'put. whilst iho third 
bccamo a musician orBnjgi,** Then tho Malijisus formed a ganlen 
(gangdri) and filled it with narcissus plants from ICnshinfr to sorvo 
as offerings to them on festivals. Una then built hoii,sea for Kelu Bir, 
Kaddsiri Bir, Salirdr Bir, and sixty-foin ollior Bhs, who atfcoudod 
Iho Mahdsus. Tho Malmsus then sought for Kirbir, but as ho 
did not appeal’, Sakrdr was sent to seize him, and was proiiiisod 
a loaf and a sweetmeat on cveiy sankrdnt should lio bo succesHful. 
KirUr still rGmainod at largo and Kolu Bir was tlicn sent with 
a promiso of four times tho amount of offerings and that all goats 
sacrificed to tlio Mali 4 sii should bo killed at the door of big house.® 
Kelu killed ICirbir and hung up his head in Mahdsu’a tomido, 

» Thoy tiTcao renreBL-uted in tliu tcmplca. ’ TIkho hamt'H nfet borno 

by theit desccnclnuta to tho iivcsoiit dny. J a’tjoso customs tire siill 

observetir 
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Bdsalf and PitAsak took QarhwfiV as their share and Jaimslir- 
B^lwar Ml to Baitlia nod Olialta. The temples to the Malifisus 
in Jaunsiiv were built by the zaminddra long after Una’s time. 
There are temples to Sangru at Maiidhan in khat Koni and 
Udpalta, ■\vliouco ))o is earned about Ichats Samalta, UdpaUa, 
ICoru and Seri. The temples of the Mahusus are now served by 
Sdi’Ruti Brahmans ami the ofiferlngs consist of male kids, coin, rico, 
water and narcissus flowers. 

Notwithstanding tho numbor and iniportanco of tho more 
orthodox forms of Visbna and Siva in this portion of the Himalaya 
the nou-Bidhmanical deities enumerated 
Conoluslons. preceding pages have for more 

worshippers and are more constantly addressed. Amongst the pea¬ 
santry of tho high-lands the cult of Vishnu is little known and 
Siva is worshipped under the form Bhaiinva or tho Img: but the 
common resort in times of trouble or distress is Goril, Cimumu, Uaru 
and the other village gods. The truth is that popular roligion in 
those hills is a worship of fear, and though Bhagwdn is named as the 
great god, ho is supposed to allow mischievous and malignant 
spirits to injuro tho person and property of tho people. When 
famine and postllonoo stalks abroad, the village temples are crowded 
and promises of oblations aro mado; if the evil bo averted these 
promises are fulfilled, if not the deity is frcciuently abused and bis 
shrino is neglected. The efforts of all are directed to appoaso the 
malevolouoo of these spirits who are supposed to lie in wait to 
tako advantage of any error willingly or unwillingly committed. 
With tho exception of tho educated classes, perhaps, the great 
mass of tlio people of these hills are worshippors of unorthodox 
forms whose wrath is deprecated by offerings of male kids and 
young buffaloes. These are not presented as thank-offerings, but 
as tho result of a compact that if such an event does or does not 
tako place, the doity shall receive a certain reward; if the god 
fails iu his part of the contract, ho rocoives nothing. The ruder 
forms aro always worahippod with bloody riles, and it is not yot 
forgotten that Kali in Gaugoli received human saoriflees under 
the Chands. The ruder ritual has borrowed much from the 
Buddhist and Saiva Tantras, but is simpler than that ip use in 
> Temples exist AC Bb'oll and Ju R/urfiin, 
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temples. Wc may fully euilorso ilie opinion receidod by Mi\ 
Mouier Williama in ono of his i-ocont oa^ays The ti'tilh ia 
that evil of all kinils, ilifllcnltics, dangers awl disastovs, iaminos, 
diseases, poslilmmes and flcatli aro tlionght by flu ordinary Hindu 
to ptoooGd from devils and from dovila alono. Aiul those jiuilignant 
beinga nro held to possess varying tlpgrcos of TOub, power and malo- 
voIquco. Some aim at dcslmying Iho ontiro world and tliroalun tho 
aoweignty of tUo gods theiuaolvcg. Some delight in Icilting mmi, 
women and oluMrcn, out of a more thirst for bunmn blood. Somo 
tako pleagiu-Q in tormeiitiiig, nr revol in tho infttcLion of .sialtnuss, 
injury and misfoitune. All nmlfo it llmir bnaiimss to mar iho 
piogtuss of good worlcs nud iisofiil nndortiikuigs. J verily beliovo 
that tlio rellgiou of the mass of the Hindus is simple denionolaliy 
men find wotnoiiof all classes, except perhaps tlioao educated by 
onraolvcH, are porpetiinlly ponolrnted wUli the idea tliat IVom tho 
cradle to tho grave they are lioing piirsiiod and iwrNeoiitod not only by 
destnicLivo demons, but Ijy aini 2 >ly mischiovoiw images ami spiteful 
goblins.’ Tins, too, is tho rogalt of our oxaminatioii of_ tlio popu¬ 
lar religion in iboao hills, 

Tho Sikhs havo temples of Urn followora of Guru Kfiin Ildi at 
Dobra and Srinagar: at Pipali iuMawdl- 
syun; Jaigooii in Ajraor and Gum in Lau- 
gdr seiTod by Udfeia. Thoro is also a shrine of Guru Ni'umk at 
Nfinakmatha in tho Tarai. Tho ostablishmont nfc Dohra i.s Iho 
mast important. Some account of tho circitinstanco.g wliicli lod to 
the aotilomonfc of Guru Tl6m Rai at Dclu'a has already boon given. 
Ho took up his roaidonce thoro about 1675 A. D,, or according to 
local tradition in 1686. Patch S<ih, Raja of Garliwfd, boatowod 
several villages in jdyir on llio Gum and also oroctcfl and ondowod 
a math at Srinagar still in tho passossion of tJdiisi fakirs of the 
Sikh sect, A mongst tho nmuy marvolloiia stori®3 told of Rum Riii, 
tbofollowing may bo m6ntionod;~Adi9oiplowa5!abaenb at soa and 
ill danger of shipwreck called on tho Guru for Ids aid taiul the 
Guru at onco lay down upcm lug couch and directing liig wife 
Panjlib Knar not to disturb his body for throo days^ soL out in tho 
foi’in of .a fly and saved his disciplo from shiiiwroclc. His followers 
at Dahra, however, holioving him to bo dead, notwithstaudiug 

^ r. B»i. 
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•felio I’cmonstraucoa of Punjab Kuar buriiod tlio body beforo tlio 
ox]iii-a(,ioii of tlio tlivee days. Whon tho Guru roturnod in tho 
form of a fly iborc was no body to enter and ho cuised his 
followors, saying, '0 yo ungratoful disciples, na ye bavo disobeyed my 
orders and burned my body to aslios prematiU'Glyj bencoforward 
your bodies also sliall bo burned.’ Hence cremation is practised 
by his sect, and ovoiy year at tlio great festival the Guru appears as 
a fly to his followers. Paiijilb Kuar continued the plan of the temple 
begun by Ram Ilfii and coniplotod it in 1706 A.D. To her is also 
duo tho aqueduct^ from B-ajpur and tho ICliurbura-Urth or fair. 
Thcro are two great assomblics: one on the 6th of Chait (March- 
April) and another on tho 8tU of Bhadon (Augubt-Soptembor), 
chiefly attended by Sikhs fmm the Paiij 4 b. Tho Mahant goes 
out to moot them towards ibo Jumna and they oomo in procession 
with niiisio and dancing and present tlieir offerings. They tlien 
proceed to tho Kfinwidi garden and arc regaled with swcebineata 
provided by tho temple oBicials, and thence to the place where 
tho standard of tho Guru ia placed, to Avhicli obeisance is made. 
They thou proceed to the toinplo and march three tiiuea around 
it beforo entering and offering their presents, aftei which tho 
Maliant providog thorn with food and lodging for tho night. Tho 
next day tlio ihlgrims bathe and a pai*ty proceeds to tho Siddli-bun 
and cut down a now polo for tho Guru’s standard, whicli after 
boiiig bathed in. Ganges water is sot up in place of tho old ono 
ivhh gi'c&i cm'oniony, OXfoihigs jij*d piTSontod and tho 

Mfthant distributes yellow turbans and all day and night Udfiaia 
chauut the great deeds of Bhm Kfli in the teniplo. ’The offerings 
aro colloctocl and placed in the treasury to defray tho exponsos 
of tlio cstabliBhmont and tho maiutenanco of tho pilgrim rosL-bou.so.s. 
Tho fair hold in August is iutonded to commomoraLo tho death 
of Ihiiu Iliii and fragments of tho offevings made aro sent to 
his followers in nil parts of India, Tho ^Yives of Riim Uiii are 
buried ono at each comer of tlio building and thoir place of sopul- 
inro is now markod by four towors, Tho present Mahant N/irAyan 
Diis is eighth in descent from Ram ltdi, His duty is to burn 
incense in the temple, present tho offering.-!, superintend the receipts 

1 Ziopafi'ccl nncl made of masonry by fcho Ri'hhli. I’nojfib rriinr aIiio oxe/iviitoiZ 
fclio tfttik at Khfiibiivft, whore a hatliing Xosliyal talccs phioo in Soptember and 
Jaiiiiary, 

lOfi 
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{lihI oxpC'UtUtin'G and direct the coromonics to bo observed ou parti¬ 
cular (lays. 

TJio Jainas liavo a tomplo to Parasinith and tlio Ml^sallT)^i,n3 a( 
aluiuo {(akiya) to Shdii Pir Kfiki at Simagar and suiall m(js<incfi 
ab Dobntj A.bnora, and iSnini Tal and sovcval places along tba 
foot of tlio liills, but noithor aro of any account amougHt tlio liil) 
populations. Tlioi’o arc Christian Ohiii’oljcs in Jk'hva ])nn, OJ)n!i-. 
lita, ¥iis.sooroo, Paori, Alwora, Pitlioragaili, Loliagliut, li^inilchct, 
and Naini Till, but many of Uioso arc chiofly iutciidud for the uh(;. 
of Biitisb. troops. 



ClIAPTEK X; 

KfiWGiON~«(con/t^,) 


CONTENTS. 

Till) Kiiiimoii iialondfip. Solar year. Luni-solar yeai'. Fi'Btl/alfi govcpnod ty 
tlic [iiui-fluldi' ypftr in Chiilt, BuisSlc[i> Jcth, Asilrli, Sann, Bhndo. Ndg'pandiawi. 

of Afloj, A’iqj miudtri Kdrltlk, Mnngair. l*ufl Miin. Pliagiiii. 
Slminttrl. i'c.itivnl at trugcfliir OoBuiiia JangnmRH. IviiiiiilifitnH. Salcti corc- 
iiioniiil. HiicrUlees, IIoU. li’cntiyala rogiilutcsl l»y llic anlnr year imil held at onch 
^unhdni, Mi'n IJiUx. Knrlc. Ihiywili, Siulia Miilcnr. J^omtsUo tltuitl. Iil- 
tio luiitoi'y Dully woiAhip. Inmculiou of hU'aning. Wi)rHiin)of l^aueslin. Iiivi- 
taiioii, tliToiio, l^c. Worship of the Mfitris Tho joyful coioinonius for ancosLors. 
CoiiBCorutlon of tlio wtiUr vohhcI. Tying on tho ainulot, (Jix tho birth of ft son. 
Woi'i'hip of Kftminff a boy. JllMli-tlaya. I’lercliig the cur. The niiio 

pliiiietH ; Ihclr woi’iditp niul riiiiul. SluLving tho hml. Becoming A religions stii. 
flout, ynlutlng tile prccoiitor. Marriage. Plrst vifilt, Tlic iimiTiaRe ocromoiiy. 
'I'he bofiond viult. The Arka marriftHO. Tlie Kimbh marriiigo. Otivor eoromcmk.q 
for Kpouiul ucciiHioim. HUco fur tliouo bum in tho Mnin or Adahhn InimL'-mmisiouj 
Puiicrivl ceremonies. 

Bofoi-o pi’ocoocUngf with a description of tho religions fostivala 

. , obsorvcil in Kuinaon, it appears desirable 

Tlio Knmaon culondAr. x . t \ . 

. to orloi' some oxplaualum or tlie calendai’ in 

use, for Uio huccgss or oLlicrwiso of many coromouies is formally 

fliiiioilto doiiond upon the correct culculntiou of tlio auspicious 

iilld clKbs'cn for its colobration. There lU'o two modes of conjiiitiug' 

timid ill comiuoiL use, one founded an the sidci-Gal divisiojis of tlio 

inmilhs ami the other ou an iutriciito iidjiistracnt of tho solar to 

Iho lunar year. Tlicasliouomical solar year 

^ ^t.s dctei’iniiioil h^’ the pcriofl botwoeu two 

coii.sccutivo conjuMctiona of the suii with tho Yoyatdra star of 

Amviui {B, /lm'tia)jlho fii-dtastoriamof tho constellation Aries, and 

each month cointnenoos when tho ,sun onlera a nuiv constcllaUuu® 

* fire Iiirfchci''riiom{iB’4i*»InBCp, ID, us- Wilann. 11 ,, 151 i Yll.j'aa i; Cftloutt i 
Ih'view, 1., U07; XliI,,U5. > Tliia iaiiota lyu of the zodiac ufl uudei*- 

j’Lood liy KiiropuanH. 
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(srtnl'j’coii). Tho following table given tlic imTnos of tl»o nonsons, 
inontlis ftml conatoHatioos:— 



Atiniths. 


ScnsoiiB. 






Ill SftTistctlt. i 

HHIi 

ipjl^ 

Local iiamcRo 


J. Clmltrn .. 

1 Ciuii (. 

12 Minii 

Min, lliililiiWii. 


ViiUitkiin ... 

i>. Uniaukli 

1. Mf»lia . 

Mekli. VikliUTi.nili, 


1 



Viklidtj, Vilcli- 


1 



Imti, Viich. 


fi. Jyf/5lifcTin ...| 

S. JeHi. 

S. Vrlnlm,,, 

USiHh IJrllcli, 


< 1 . Afhitinui 

4 AhuvIi. 

S. AlUiiiina. 

MUIiiiii 

C' 

5. Kniviiiift 

6. S1imiii,8Iith> 

i 4. Kiirtiitii, 

Kivrk, rini'iy/tlo, 

S, Viiv 0 ]iu ^ 


l)ini 


llulviiva. 

( 

(I. Blidilrn 

9. IJJfiiilo, 

B. iSinlm ,, 

BiiilnHliUWftlwlya. 


7> Afiivina 

1 Ahoj. 

0. Kiinva . 

Kiniyii, KJiiitiU'iiwd. 


S. Kai'n.{ka 

9. JCnrttilc 

7. Tula 

'L’nliipiiU. 


P. MiiigiiijirnB or 

A. Miuig^air, 

8. Vrieliikii 

Oi'lHltik 

c. IlOU^fVUtO ,,, 1 

Aguiliiyauft 




i 

](). PlUWllR 

' 10 . PflB. 

0. DIiAuuh, 

niiirn, Dljnwtifil). 

{ 

11 , Miigiuv 

11 . MAa. 

10, Miikurii, 

Miilfiir, llctiui'i.vx- 

C, Siylfia 




lii. I’liiit, Ulm* 

) 




K'lhya, 

t 

19, PJiltlguna ... 

|19, Fliiigni). 

Ji. K-'iniblia, 

1 Kimii,]). 


Tho truB sidorcftl cloy is tlio timo between tho »amo ]joint of 
tho ocliptui rising twice, and is thcroforo Genual thrunghout tlio 
year. Tliia division ia oommoiily iihcd and is snb-fUvidod into 
sixty (jhins of sixty eacli, ao that each ghtH is otjnivalmife 

to nearly LwciUy-fonr miiuUea. Jianli inoiitii cont.iiriH as many 
days or parts of days as tho sun continiio*) in each constcllalion. 
The civil yoav rejects iho fractions of a day ; thns if tho aim enters 
tlio first point of Aries at or after micluight of the 12 Ui April a 
day is to ho added l,o the cxpiiing year, op if tho suu enter on tho 
movning of the 12th that rlay ia rojoctod fi'onv tho your, Eiuih 
ciril month coinmoocea at sntii'iso on 6I10 first day of tlio moiitli^ 
and not at the actual enkranoo of the sun into the constellation of 
tho month. If the fi-action eacecds thirty y/ittris (half usidovoal 
day), then tho civil month is consiilorod to hcgiu 0110 day later 
IhiLii the flfitroiiomical month. The length of the inontliH is also 
atdTtod hy tho difterunco of linio calculated fur the passage of the 
sun dnonyli thn northriu and soutUom degrees of tho oelipiic, 
whicl) ii7 effect brings ahoKfc a hissextilo year of days as nearly 
as possihlc once in fouv years In Kmaaon the mmiihs ivvu doubly 
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irtegnUi '1 'wiih ns June lias always tiiirby ilaya and Jiilylhuty- 
ono days, bub in Kuniaotk Asurli nltvy have one year tliirty-ono days 
and the next year thirty-two days, for tlio snn may enter a constella¬ 
tion at any hour in the twenty-four, whilst the clay always com- 
nionccs from suniiso. In 1878, the fiist day of the solar year foil 
'on Marcli 12th. Tho eras of the Kdli yug, Saka sa/n and Nepdl 
san follow the solar year. Tho Saka year began on tho 14Lh 
March, 1878 A.D., Julian alylo. 

Tho Hindu luni-solar year rcsolnMos ih a groat moasnic the 

, ayateln of recording time in use in ancient 

The Imu-aolar year. ^ mi 

(jrceco. The oixuuary year, called 

sam, is divided into twelve lunar months, an intorcalary month 
being supplied about once in every three years. The Greeks had 
a cycle of eight years in which there wero three intercalary 
’Jlion^hs, always inserted aftor tho month Poseidon. The Hindu 
year conunonces at tho true instant of tho conjunction of the sun 
and moon; that is, on tho new moon which iinincdiatcly precedes 
ilio comnicncomcnt of tho solar year, fulling, thoroforo, somewhere 
in Ohait. Tho day of conjunction ia the last day of the expired 
month, tho first of tho now month being the day after conjunctioUk 
In Ujipor India, following tlio ^ihv/a Sidithdnta^ tho month com- 
iUcncQS with tho full moon preceding the last conjunc¬ 

tion; so that Now yoai*’e day always falls in tho middle of tho' 
lunar month Ghait and the year begins with the sudi or light-half 
of that nioutii. Thus tho firat day of the Samval year 1935 foil 
on Chaib Sudi Ist or April 3rd, 1878, coi'rospondl'ng to tho 2Snl of 
Ohait of the solar year. The lunar months are always named after 
tlio solar months within which tho conjunction happens, so that 
when two now months fall within one solar month (for oxamplo on 
tho first and thirtioth days), tho name of the corresponding solar 
month is repeated, tho year being then intercnlary or coutnining 
thirteen months. Tho inlcrcalatod or added {adkika) znonth takes 
its place in tlio middle of tho natmal (nija) month, so that of tho 
four fortnights, the llist and last belong to the natural month. In 
tho Greek systom, a month was omitted on each ICOth year, simi¬ 
larly in Lho Hiedu system it happens that in each period of 160 

^ In t\io year ISlfl,tho nutnborof ilny® was as follow:— 

Clmfi., .s i; Urtlfl'ildt, .SI ■ Jofcli, 31 s Aadvli, 02: Shomi, 81: Dhado, 31 i Asoj, 31 1 
IvfirLtilc, 30: Miingwir, iJO: J‘u0,2Oi Mliu,30i 
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years tlioro is ft month which htis no full moon aiul is tliovoforo 
GxpungoO, but it also happens that iiilho .same year fclioi'o is also tux 
iiitoi-calfti'y inoath. Prinsep writes:—" The lunar moalli, whatovor 
ho its civil duration, is divided into thirty tiilm or lunar days 
wixich avo subject to similar mlcs rcgarcUag iatorcalutiou and 
omission. Wliou two iithU oud iu tlio same solar clay, llio inlGr- 
mediftte oiiG is struck out of the calemlftr and called a kuMf/a-iilhii 
when begins or ends in a solar dayj llio iiihi ih ropoalcd on 

two sucGcsdve solar days and the first is called (idhika. Wlieii a 
titU begins heforo or at aunriso, it belongs to tho solar clay at or 
about to begin: wbon nllor Runriso it is coupled witU tho next 
solar day, provided it doos not end on tho samo day, in wliicli ease 
it would be cxpnngod from the column of tUhis, d’o render Lhl.s 
singular mode of compulation wove perplexing, although tho liihu 
ai'o computod ccoordiiig to apparent linio, yet thoy am rogistored 
in civil time, It is usual, howovcir, to make account of tho day,s 
ill the somi-lunar periods hy tho common civil reokening, boyin- 
nmg (as with the ycaivs) after tho completion, of each diurnal poviod. 
Thus the clay on which tho full moon occura i.s tho sudi If'Lh or 
15t\i or bho last day of tho light-half and following is tho fin'll of 
the 6adi or davk-hidf.” A ilild ia expunged, on sm average, once iu 
sixty-fbiir days, so Oiafc fivo or six tithis arc omitted in a year; one 
Ulki is equal to of a clay or sixty-four lithis make sixty-Lhrao 
days nearly. Tho principal ora to which the hwi-selav year is 
adapted is that of Vihrawadilya; it ia also -used in i-nlcnhding 
nativities, moveahlo foalivals and in mo.sl orthodox roligiou.s oh.soi- 
vaneca. In 1878, the beginning of tho year foil on the Urd of April. 
In some calendars that 1 huva mot xntU tho mouths begin with the 
light half and end with the dark half all thiougli, so that tlio day 
after the full moon of Ohait would ho tho first clay of tiio daik 
half of tho same monlli.huttUo usual practice is to mevko it the first 
day of tlio dark lialf of Baisakh, 

Tho general uso of tlio Saka era in Kumaoa .show.s tliat it in 
the older of the two amoug.st tho native IChasiysi pojmliiLion, tliougll 
now ousted fiom its position in orthodox religious oh-servancoH. 
Ohait is con.siclerod tho first mouth of llio year in Kiimuou and 
Bamlch in tho plains: thus Now Year’s day falls on tlio lir.'jt of 
Chait; though iu tho almanacs as a rule tho 23rd Chait i.s tlio first 
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(lay entered. The names of the months aio like those in the 
plains’ ay.stcm oxcepb that Septombor Is called Asoj m Kuraaoii 
instead of A.saii or TCnAr and Novoraher is called Mangsir instead 
of Aghau. Tlio differences that have arisen between the Hindu 
mode of solar reckoning and that of tlie Homans ia due to the 
precession of tho equinoxes not having been undoistoocl by the 
Hindus. Tiro initial momont of the year was placed in forraor 
times on tho voriial equinox or point of intersection of tlio equa¬ 
torial and equinoctial lines. This point varies about 60" every 
year, so that as a sign of the zodiac conlaiiis 30°, the vernal 
equinox passes through a sign in 2,160 yoaia. In tho earliest ages 
known to us tlio vornal equinox wag in Taurus, then in Aries and 
it is now in Pisces. In the Kuli year 3000 or 490 A. D., the ver¬ 
nal equinox couicided, according to Hindus, with tire beginning of 
Aswlni and tho European year hogau on tbo vernal equinox on tho 
20lh March. Since then Europeans have arbitrarily changed tho 
beginning of tho year to tho Ist of January, a day of no parti¬ 
cular solar, lunar or sidereal importance. Tho Kumaonis also 
havo abandoned the veiml ciiuinox and have made tho conjunc¬ 
tion of tho sun with B. AQ'ielis their starting-point. Even in this 
mailer they are in error, for as a matter of fact tho conjunction 
docs not take place on tho day assumed for it in their tahle.s. 
Tho vorjial equinox is removed from tho first of Eaisiikli by a 
period of about twonfcy-two days and the moment of ecliptic cou- 
jimcbion of tho sun with B. AHetis is about seven days in advance 
of tlio date assigned to it. ITor all practical imrposcs, tho rules 
given by Prinsep^ for asoortaining the day in a Hindu solar year 
or llio Christian dato corresponding to a date in a Hindu luui-solar 
year will bo found quite suffioiont. In tho following account of 
tho religious festivals in ICumaon we shall note those which are 
regulated by tlio solar calendar sapavatoly from tboao which follow 
tho luni-.solar ealondqr and commence with tho month of Cliait. 

Tho olcvontli of tho dark half of Chait is known as tho 
Fdpmochani ekadaai and is observed by those 
who keep the elevenths of every month 
sacred. Tlio first irino niglila of tho skcK or light half of Chait are 
known as tho Chait naxiruin and arc sacred to tho worship of tho 
* TJauftrt tftWea, iip. 165, 177, 180 . 
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SMsii fol'm of Siva as Nau Durga, tho nioo forms of Durga. Tliosa, 
ai'0 in common accoj^Lation lioro ;—Sailaputri, Brahmaoliiirini:, 
Chandraghanta^ Kuslinianda, Slcaudnmuta, KdLydyiui, Kiilmtri, 
Malidgaiu'i and Siddhr/ild'i. Diirga is also vyoialiippod under hor 
other for'ma as Kiili, GliaiicUlai, &o.> at tlik scasou. Thoso who oat 
flesh, sacnlico luds to tiro godcloss, using tho Kirriti name in tho 
presentation, apd thoso who do not oat flesh olPor grain and llowora 
and nso tho namo of ono of tlio milder forms in tho consconiLioi). 
On tho ninth of Chait sudi known as tho Bdmnnumi, festivals aro 
held at tho tomplca of tho Vaishnava form Raniapivdak in Almora, 
TJliyagaon and Musi. Tho Chait Jwnrdfri is also the so/won of tho 
great sanffat or fair at tlio tompics of Guru Itniu Riii in Bulira and 
Srinagar. Tlio olovoiith of llio light holf is known as kuniatlu 
whou widows worship Vislinu and oflor grain, fruit and ilowers to 
tho deity oitliov in a tomplo ov to a salaynim stono in their own 
homo. Tho day of Llio full inoou is ob.sorvod ns a fosUval in tho 
templo of Akiisbhiijini in Snuu, On this day also tho hon.sos of 
tho pious aro freshly pJastovod witli a mixture of earth and cow- 
dung and no animal is yoked : honco tho name Ajoia. 

The oloventli of tho dark half of BaisdkU ia known as tlio 
^ ^ S&raihini eiadasi and is observed by wi¬ 

dows Ideo tho Inimada of tho light half of 
Chait. Tho third of tho light half is callod tho Ahshai or Alclud 
iritiya and no ono ploughs on that day lost some misfortuiio might 
occur, Tho Sikhs call it tho Saltwa-iij and observo it as a fostivah 
Tho Gauga-sapiami or sovonlli devoted to the river Cltuigos is 
mavkod by special sorvicos in sovcral pliwea along tho Oangos, 
Tho obsorvanecs prescribed for tho Moha'lli’G^adaaiy or oUivcintli 
styled Mohani, aro seldom carried out in Kumaon oxcopi- by thoso 
who, having sufforod much in this lifo, are dosiroua of obtaining a 
better position, at their next birth. Old men and women amougsi 
the poorer classes worship Yishnu on this day. The fouritioutli of 
tho light half is known as tho ITar-iSm/ia cliaiurdasi which is 
obsorvod in the Vaisluiava tomplos, Tho day of tho full moon called 
tho Madlio pmiima ia also held sacred and assoinblios aro hold at 
several of tho Saiva and Ntiga temples ou this day, such aaPinfvkcs- 
wnv, GanamUh, Bhairava. in Phaldftkot, Bhagoti in Dhaundyulsyun 
and SUeswar, also at Yusuly NAg in DAnpur and Nngdoo in Salam, 
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The olovoatb of the dark half of Jeth is called tlio A^afa ehadasl 
or ‘ supcr-cxcellcnt eleventh/ the best of all 
the olevonihs of tlie dark half which are hold 
sacred by the pioua. Uo notod fair takes place on this day and it ia 
merely a nominal festival in these hills. The last day of the dark 
half is called Bat'Sdvitri am&vjoi, when Sdviti’i, the personified 
form of the sacred Gdijaivi verso, is worshipped by a few. Tlio 
flccond of tho light half of JolU is kno^vn as the Anadhya d/witiya, 
and on this day no now task is given hy a teacher to hla pnpils, 
Tho teiilh of the light half is called tho Jeth DasaUra, which is 
generally observed throughout the lower pattm. Special assemblicg 
fti'o liold on this day at tho temples of Uma at Karnpray^g, Uparde 
at Amcl,13Agoswar, Kotoswar and Slfca at Sitabani in Kota, &o, This 
Dasahra fell on tho 10th June, 1878, and marks the birth, of Oanga, 
the worship of the Nfigaa and Mdnasa. The eleventh is called 
tho Nivjcdd ahadad, when drinking water is forbidden to those 
who profess to ho devout, The day of tho full moon is like all 
other similar dates observed by plastering the floor with cow-dung 
and earth and giving presents (wis/traw or nirskau) of rice and 
money to Brahmans. 

Tho eloventh of tho daik half of Asdrh is known as tho Yoffini 
^ ^ j ekatlaai, a nominal foast only observed by 

those who havo vowed to keop holy every 
olovonth throughout tho year. During this month festivals aro held 
in the temples dedicated to Bhairava and Ndgraja in Garhwdl. 
Tlie olevontli of the light half of Asdrh is known as the Jiariaaya- 
ni ehudasi, the day >71100 Vishnu falls osleop, which like the Muri- 
bodhini ekadasiy or eloventh of the light half of Kdrttik, when 
Vishnu awakes from his sloep, is cateoined specially sacred 
amongst * elevenths’ and is gcuorally observed throughout tlieso 
districts. Tlio dny of tho full moon is observed in the same way 
as in Jeth as a dome.skic festival. 

The oleventh of the dark half of Sftwan or Saiin has the local 

namo kmiika, but is merely observed as a 
sriwtin or Sana. , „ „ , . , i 

day of rest and.one of the ajotet daja when 

the eattlo are not hunioascd. When tho thirtoonth of o,aiy mouth 

falls on a Saturday it is called Sard triyodasi and is hold, sacred to 

Siva, no matter in what mouth or id what half of tho month it 

107 
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takes place. This coiijiiuotiou occurrctl on the 27th July, 1878. 
Similarly, when the hist day of the dark lialf of tlio moiuh occurs 
on a Monday, it is called the aomwati mnAwaa^ which is gonomlly 
observed as a day of rest- awd tho evdddJt. of aiiccatois is porfovnied 
wibhoub, however, making the 2 >lnda» ns prescribod for the ^^rdddh- 
paksJi of Bhado. On this day also an iron aiiklot called dhar/ul 
is worn by childron to guard them against tho ovil oyo ami tho 
atteiitioufl of bhfits or apritoa. TUia conjunotiou took place on 
the 29t\i July and 33rd Becombor, 1878. Tho ulevonLh of tho 
light half is known ns the Puirda ^ailasiy but has no speeitil iin- 
portanco. On tho day of tho full moon, after laitliiiig in tho 
morning, ITincIu.'s rotire to somo phieo near riuining water and 
making a mixture of cow-dung and tho earth in which llio iulsi 
jdaiib has grown, anoint their bodies j they thou wash blKunsulvcs, 
change tlicir sacrificial threads and perforin the corcniony of 
lUJch-iavjfU'H or worship of llio sovon liishis or sages. They thon 
bind rdhhis or bracelets of ailk or comiuon thread around their 
wrists and feed and give prosonla to fJrahinanH. Tiio common 
name for this festlvid in Kuinaon is Upa-karma, equivalent to tho 
salauna or RahhdhandJian or liukMbawlan of other districts. On 
this day festivals tako place at tlio Sun lomplo in Siii, Bisaiig» 
Blivalu Dovi at Devi Dhura and Patiisva in Biii. A cmnmeruial 
fair takes place at Devi Dhiira ou the iSweii 

The fourth of the dark half of Bhado is known as tlio Sankuahi 

when Oonesh iv, wevehinned viiid 
Blindo, ^ , , , . ^ 

olloriiiga of aHh grass and tho swoolmcat 

enllod ladu composed of sugar and aosamum soed arc made. Tlicao 
sweetmoata aro lioro called fnoclak, of which ton arc usually pre¬ 
sented, and of those fi.vo belong to tho oflidating priest and five to 
the worshipper. This obsoiwanoo is common ainong.sb all Ilindna. 
Tho eighth of tho dark half is the woH-known JanamasJUavii, a 
groat festival amongst tho Vaiahimvas, hold in lionoiir of tho birth 
of Krishna. Tho evo of tliis festival is apont in worship in the 
temples t it foil on the night of tho 20Ui of August in 1878. Luoul 
festivals aro also held (Inring this mouth in honour of IColu Pir, 
Ganganhbh, Kfirbtikoya, Dipa Devi and Pushknr Nhg. Tho 
olovontli of the dark Irnlf is known as Uio Ajdmhika ekadasi onu 
tliat last day is called tho KushdwoLrihi aindi^as, when tho /ouaka 
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gVRSfl is collected by Bmhmans for use in their cereinonies Locally 
amongst tho Tiwfivi Brahmans the ceremony of changing the 
nacviftclal thread is performed on tlio third of tho light half of Bhadoj 
which is commonly known as Iho Hantiili tHUya from the Hasta 
nahshUva or asfcorlsm. The fourth is known as the Ga^ncali'-cha- 
tvA'thi and is the date of a fair at Thai Koditr iu Waldiya and at 
Dhvftjpatikoswar usar Jarkanddr in Askot Tho fifth, whicU foil 
on the first clay of September, 1878, is known' as tho Ndy or Rilchi 
or Bivura-'yancUami. This is the gi’eab day on which the sorponts 
ai'o worshipped and the date of iho fair ia 
honour of Agydra Mahtiruclra at Papoli ia 
Nllkura and Karkotak Ndg in Clihnkkata. Itikbeswar is a title of 
Siva 03 lord of tho Ndgas, a form in which lie is ropi’eaentecl as 
surroundod by serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded 
snakes. Tho people paint figures of serpents and birds on tho 
walls of their houses and sevon da}^ before tliis feast steop a mix- 
turo of wheat, gram and a sort of pnlao called galiat {DoUohos 
unijlonis) in water. On the morning of tho Ndy-yancliami they 
take a wisp of grass and tying it up in tho form of a snako dip 
it in tho water iu which tho grain liaa been steeped (birum) and 
placo it with money and ewcolmeats as an offering before tho sor- 
ponta. 


Tho chief festival, however, in Bhodo is that held on the 
Nand-aslitami or eighth of the or light half. It is poimlar 
all ovor the upper pattis of tho two districts and ia tho occasion 
of a groat asaombly in Almora. This fair fell on tlio 4tli Soptom- 
ber, 1878. Groat numbers of kids are sncnficed and occasioually 
young male buffiiloes. At Almora a young buffalo is sacrificed 
and Raja BUim. Singh, the ropvosentalivo of tho Oliand Rajas, 
gives tho first blow witli a talwar and afterwards tho otliens kill tho 
animal. In sovoral villages this is made tho occasion of a cruel cus¬ 
tom. Tho animal is fed for the precoding day on a ^nixturo of ddl 
and rice and on the day of tho sacrificQ is allowed sweetmeats and, 
decked with a garland around its nock, is worshipped. Tho hoad- 
man of the village then lays a talwar across its neck and tho boast 
is let loose, when all proceed to chase it and pelt it with atones 
and hack it \Yitli knives until it dies. This custom especially 
prevails iu villages where the form Mohikli-miudani i.s worshipped, 
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*al ]0 who slow tho buffalo-domon Maliisho.' A similar custom, 
however, called dhuremgi obtains in tiio Hhotiya pargaimlis of 
Kumaon wIigto there is no traco of tho bufialo-Iegond. Tlioro, 
when a man dies, his rolativos assoinbloat tho end of tho year iu 
which tho death occurred and tlio iiuareat male lelutivo daucca 
naked with a drawn sword to tho music of a drum, in wliteh ho ia 
aaaistod by othors for a whole day and iug!\t. I'hc following 
day a bnlfalo ia brought and made intoxicated with bhang and 
spirits and boaton with stonoa, sticks and weapons until it dies. 
Ib is probable that thia custom of slaying tho bniTalo is an old 
ono unconnected witli any Briihmanicnl deity. A story fabricated 
not very long ago in coniicclion with tho Nanda teriiplo nl Almova 
is botli amusing and instruotivo as to the giowtli of ihuHo legoiido. 
My informant tells how tho worahip of Namhi at Almora had boon 
kept up ever since it was osbablLshcd there by JCalyfm Oliand, but 
that when tho Jhitish took possossion of Kuniaan, tlio rovoniiO" 
froo villages attacliod bo tbo tomplo woro seipiustriUod by Mr. 
Traill.* Throe yoar.s afterwards (1818) Mr. TmiH was on n visit to 
tho Bhotiya valley of JuliAr, and whilst passing by Naiuln-kot, 
whore Nanda llovi ia supposed to hold her court, was struck blind 
by the dazzling colour of tho snow. Tho people all told him that 
unless tho worship of the gwldcaa were restored his tcnipovary 
snow-blindnoss woukl roinain for over, and on his promising to tliin 
effect, bis oyos wore opofiod nm\ hoalod. In Almom, thoxe ia this 
peculiarity in tho worsliip of Manda, that two images are made of 
the stock of tho plantain treo and on tho morrow of tho fustiviil, 
thc.se aro thrown or, as tho pcoplo say, fiont to eloop on a waste 
spaco below tho fort of Jjalmamli (Fort Moira> and Llius disposotl of. 

A ceremony known as tho ViiThdsltiami fiometiraos take placo 

^ , , on tho NamUaliiami and sometimes on tho 

DurWslitami. _ , , , , , , . , 

jaivmfiahlamn, or other holy eighth of this 

month. On thia day women make a neddneo of d\ih grass which 

they place around thoir nock and after abhiUon and woishi)^ give 

it with tho mikal'p or imocation and a present to llralnnans. 

They then wear insload a necklace of silk or fine thread according 

to their means. They also jail on tlidr loft anns a brjwiolot of 

^ Oji Die jh'itlsh confrurst in JHI/l, all dalnis to IioIjI Iniul fico oi rovcruio 
fero oxuinnifa mul iu many ousch, owuib to the Uifllculty ol olilHinlsifi Hadsl'ac- 
Sory cviOtiice lii support o£ the ctuiui, cuusidcrahle «lelay nrose in iHsaiiitf osJorfi, 
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thread with seven knots known as dor, Mon wear a similar hi ace- 
let of forn’toon knots on their right arms which, is c<alle(l cmayit, 
as they first wear it on tho ana%b clmturdaai or fourteenth of the 
light halfj which is fnrtlioi' observed as a festival at Bcninftg in 
IBavaiin, Bhagling in Sor and Clihipula in Askot and also at tho 
toniploa to Ghantakam in Garhwal* The eloventli is locally known 
as tlioi'cfi’s/inflpcir^ ckadaai and tho twelfth as the Bi'unan or Shrdvan 
dwddasi from tho Srtivana nnkshatra or aatousin, but both aro 
merely nominal fosUvals. The day of tho full moon is observed 
as in other raoatlis. 

Tho ontiro dark half of Asoj is known as tlio srddilh-pahh 

or furtuight devoted to the repose of tho 
Srddd/i-pnksh ot Aro]. ^ ^ i. i i 

manes of ancestois. It is also called tfio 

Mahilaya pdrhan sMdilh from tho fornmla usctl each day in 
worshipping tho manes. Tho ninth is known as the ^'dddhiya 
when the ccromoiucs aro porfoimcd for a inothov. On this 
day, tho children by a legal wife make small balls of cooked rico 
and the cliildren by a conenbiue make tho same of raw rico ground 
with water on a stono. These cakes oi balls arc called pinda 
and aro woi’sbipped in romemhianco of tho doceasod. They aro 
then given to a cow to cat or aro thrown into a river or on to 
some si'clndcd waste pLoco of ground. Tho practice of making 
pinda of boiled rico is, however, confined to those castes who claim 
connection with similar castes in tho plains and is unknown 
amongst tho Khasiyjuj, who mako tho pinda of raw rico as already 
noticed for the offspring of a concubine. If a father has died 
Ids svikldk is performed on tlio sarao date of tho forfcjnglit; thus if 
he dicul on the Lliiid of Magli sitdt, his ardddh in the sraddh-iiahsli, 
or hanyagai will bo lield on tho thii’d, but if ho died on tho ninth 
or any succeeding date, if tho mother bo already dead, ns a father's 
urdddh oaiiiiob be hold after a mother's, the coremony must bo 
observed on the eighth. In addition to this blio anniversary of 
tho death of a father is always separately observed by the bolter 
classes and is called * ekodhisht* or ‘ekodvhht^ wlion ‘he alone la 
looked at’ or is made the object of worship. If ho died during 
tho ardddh-pahfiUy the day is collod ‘ ^iodidsht khyi ardddh^ and 
though it falls on tho ninth or auccooding day is observed as the 
anuivorsary. The iast day of tJio dark half is called Awdioas 
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srddil/iiya, whoi\ tho immos of all ancostoi’S avG monUoncil and 
woreliipped, bnfc pindas arc made and offbrod oidj for fcho Ihrco 
male paternal ancoBtoi's, father, grand-futlier ami great-grand- 
father. Tho thioe ascending cognates and ngnatos are all 
honoured on this day, which is tho only ouo observed by Doins, 
The ardcldh of girls who die boforo niamago is novor inndo, and of 
boya only if they have boon in vested with tho saorideial thread. 
The smddh of a girl who has marriod is inaile by lior husband's 
brothot'a family, if she dies chihUoss hor husband’H hrotliov’s 
aon, or if her huaband has married Iwico and lias offspring, hor 
stop-aon (sautefft) performs the ooroniony. lu default of these, 
tho elder or otlior brofchor of tho husband will olTioialo j hor own 
brothers never can tako part in any coremouy oounocLod with a 
sister who married. Tlio cloyonbh of tho avdddli'paht^h is laiown 
as the IwirvijCL ekddasi, bat has no particular □bsovvaucovS attuohod 
to it apparently, 

Tho first nino nights of fclio light half of Asnj called the vlsoy 

. Tiaunitri aro, lilco tho fir.st nino nights of 

AhoJ 81«H. . . 11 1 1 . 

Uhait, BpGCially devoted to tho worship of 

Salcti. The first day is called Devi sthapana^ on wluoh tho idol is 
set up and tho proparations aro mado. Tho eighth is tho * mahd- 
ahtami' or great eighth, when tho pious fast all day and mako 
ready for tho groat or last day, whojj kids aro sacrificed and tho 
proceedings continue during tho wholo uiglU. Tho tontlj of tlio 
light half of Asoj is horo called tho JJijayadasami or tho loutli of 
victory, and on tliis day a festival is held to comuiomorato tho 
coinmcmcomerit of BuraiVa oxpodilion to Coylou (Lniika) for tlio 
release of Sita. It is locally known aa Pdi/tUa or simply Vait, from 
tho well-known awoctmoat pef/ia whioh forma an important item 
of the feast given to frionds and relatives on Obia day, Soino also 
now pay honour to tho yonng groon sprouts of tho moro useful 
crops, such as wheat, gram, mustard, os well as on tho kark sankrani, 
whon tho ouatom is universally observed. The villago gods Goril 
and Ghabkii or Ghafcotkacha Iiavo festivals on tho mahdshtavii Tlio 
oievonth is known as tho Pdpankiisha ekddam or oievonih of tho 
ankus (elephant goad) of sin, and in some copio.s aa Pdnhvapari. 
Tho day of tho full moon is called KoJdff7'ii and from this day Lho 
gambling of the Dewfili commences. 
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Tlie elovonth of the dark half of KArttik is known as tho 
Itavnia Gkadaai or eleventh of llAma and 
Lakshmi. Tho entire dark half is culled 
the Di^a-'palish or ‘ fortnight of lamps.* Tho PAdma-PurAna alludes 
to the eleventh ov RAma as appropriate to the gift of lighted lamps 
as well as to tlio Nark chaiuvda^ or fourtoonth and fifteenth. 
The iliirtcentli is sol apart for tho gift of lamps to Yama, and 
flowers should bo offerod ou the two following days, when bathing 
also is enjoined. The Dvpdwali amavm or last day of the dark 
half fell on the 25th October, 1878, and is known as the S%hhrdtn 
or happy night whioli Vishnu passed in dalliunco with Lakshmi 
and also as tlm DhudU. Women take part iu tho observances of 
tie night and somo keep tho previous day as a fast and devoutly 
pi’oparo tho matorinla for tho night’s worship wlioa none are 
allowed to sloop, Kveu tho lighting of lamps for the purpose of 
gambling in any placo dedicatod to Vishnu is considered to be a 
pious and meritorious act nt this soMon. Tho Vaiahnava friars 
known gonorically as BairAgis minister at most of tho Vaislinava 
shrines and festivals and acknowlodgothospritual auprcmocy of the 
chief of tho Sriranga temple and math near Trichinopoly in tho 
Madras Presidency. 

Tho ICurtUka Mdhdlm^a of the PAdma-PiirAna is devoted to a 
dosor/ptioa of tho ritoa and ceromonics to bo obsorvod dunag 
KAi'ttik. “Iu this month whatever gifts are made, whatever 
obsorvancos are practised, if they be in honour of Vishnu, are sure 
of obtaining the end desired and roalizing an iniperishablo reward.” 
Tlio first day of tho light half is dovoled to tho memory of tlio 
Baitya Raja Bali who was subdued by Vishnu in his dwarf incur- , 
nation and to TCiiahua. or Kauhaiya os Qobardhan. When Bali was 
sent to PtitAla, ho was allowed os a boon to have this day hold sacred 
iu his honour. Tho door-stop is smoared with cow-dung and tho 
images of Bali and his family nr© rudely drawn Ihorcou and receive 
domostio worship. The second is known as the Yama'durti^a 
when Yama came down to visit his sister Yamuna and she received 
the boon that all brothers who visited sisters on' that day and 
interchanged presents should osoapo hell. On tho eighth a com- 
morcial fair is hold at Askot. The ninth is known as tho Kunk^ 
tndmia-naumi when pumpkins nro offered to Devi, and on tho 
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olovolUh oallod the UariJwdini, Iho waking of Yinhww from his 
povincUoal slmnhors, is cololirataK Tho fourtooutli is known ns tlio 
Vaihnnth-c/iattmhsi, for ho who dios on this dny goes straight to 
tlio paradise of Viflhnn. Noted festivals are held on the ViiiknirtU 
fnni'tnonth at ICamaUiawar in Srinagar and Mallik Arjini in Askot. 
The last day of the light half or purnima is liko the pumima of 
Baisiikh, a great day for bathing, and speciiv! asscinhlioa aro thou 
hold at the tcinplos of ^inf^kos^Yar, Oaiianfitlij SUoswar, V/isiiki 
Kdj and Niigdoo Padamgir. 

The olevcntii of tho dark half of Miingstr is known as bho 
Utpatti fijl-ndftsi, but ia not partionlarly ob- 
sorvGtl. TIio olovoiilii of tlio liglit luilf ia 
calk'd 11)0 Mokttlia ehadasi ami boa somo local colobi’icy. I'lio 
twelfth or thoddmi is so called in roiumubranco of Yisliiui’a 

hoar incarnation. Tire day of Iho full moon Ims no pocidiav ob- 
Borvanco attachod to it. The only other foslivnla during thia 
luovkli aro those hold at the harvest foaBls. No important agri¬ 
cultural operation takes placo without tho intoi’vontinn of sonio 
religious obaorvance. An astrologer is called in who fixes tho 
au8piciov\s day, gcnovally with roforonoo to tho initial letter of tho 
name of tho owner of the hold, hut if this docs not .suit, liis Irotlior 
or somo near rohilion whoso namo is moro convonienl for tho pur¬ 
pose takes the owner’s placo iu tho coromoiiy. Tuesdays aivd 
(Satmdays aro genor.ally cauahloiod. unlucky days. On tho day fixed 
for tho ooramoncoinunt of ploughing tho oororaonics known as 
kiidhhifo and halkhi/o toJto place. Tho kuiWu/o takes place in tho 
niorniijg or ovoning and bogiua by lighting a lamp boforo tho 
housoliold deity and ufforing rice, flowers and bails made of burino- 
j'ic, borax and lomon-juioc called pUya. Tlic couch is (heu Bounded 
and llio owner of the field or rolalivo who.so lucky clay it ia laIco.s 
throe or four pounds of seed from a basin and carrio.s it to tho 
edgo of tlio field prepared for its reception. He then ftcrtipos u 
portion of tlio oarbli with a kiitida (whonco tlio namo huikhyo) 
and BOWS a portion. One to five lamps aro then placed on tho 
giouucl and the surplus scg<1 ia given away. At the hoXhhjo coro- 
inony, tho pitya aro placed on tho ploughman, ploiigli and plougli- 
cattlo and four or five furrows are ploughed and sown and the fai m- 
sorvants aro fod, Tho bcgiiming of tho iiurvcst is colobratcd by 
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llic kaldi, \vlici\ ten or twelve car.s of the new gmiu iivc T^ronght 
from the fields and nUfcred to tlio Iioufchold deity. Pols of cow- 
dung aro placed over the doorway and near the honsoliold deity 
ond four ears crossod two by two aie placed in them, After the 
liiivvcst is over one or two supas or sieves of grain aie distributed 
amongst the servants. All these ccicinonies are accompanied by 
siniple prayer for prosperity in general mid on the work about to 
be performed in particular. 

The oloventh of the dark lialf of Pus is called tho Saphda, 

ehiklasi and the elovonth of the light half 
I’us, ^ ^ 

is known .as the lihojni clcMan, 'L'ho fourth 

of tlic dark of half of MAn or Mtigh is known as the Sanhasht 

chalurihif which like tho .similarly narnod 

day in Plmdo is sadred to Ganesh, The 

elevontli la tlie Shai-tiUt ehidani wlion the devout aro allowed but 

six grains of scsainum seed as food for tile whole day. The fir,yb 

of the liglit half ieU on tho gJlrd of IfcbrnaTy in 1870. The fifth of 

tho light half called tlio ^iVi or Hasant^ianchami marks in [iopulaV 

uao tho commoiiccmont of tlio season of tlio PToli, Tho namo 

'Sri' IS dfjiived from ono of the Utloa of Jjakalinn, the goddess of 

woaUli and piusperiby, and according to some inoliuloa Sarasvati, 

tlio goddess of learning. fiJvon in Kuniaon wliovo the customs and 

ideas of the plains liavo not yot thoroughly permeated tho masses, 

-amongst some classos, young diildron boginning to learn are 

taught to honour Sarasvati on.this dayj whilst the Paiiiya worships 

his Kcaloa, tlic soldier his weapon, tho dork his pon, tho ploughman 

hi.s plough and otheia Iho principal oinblcin of their profc.ssions oi‘ 

calliiiga. The iiiimo Basimf-panchanii connects the fc.stival wilii 

the <advout of spring and the young shoots of barleyj at this limo 

a few iiiclioH in length, aro taken up and worn in tho hend-dress. 

'J'ho Haarnit^pibnehami corresponds closely with the old Latin feusty 

tlio fifth of tho idos of Fchnmry which was fixed as tho beginning 

of spring in tho Koinnn calendar. On tJiia day, people wear clothes 

of a yellow colour in honour of spring and indulge in feasts and 

visiting tlieir fiionds. Ifrom the fourth to the eighth of the light* 

half of Mdgh festivals aro hold which arc known collectively as 

tlib Pandi. pavhhi tlioy aro the Qmi&sli the Bamnt'- 

pandubmi, llie Siiryib shnahlhi or MiaftlUhi, the Aohaia sii-ytmiii 

108 
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UkhJmiiMmii. Tlio Gti‘\U‘fthclMtuHld m olv!('i'vo.a Iiy Cow 
in Kwmiuni, InU the Jiasanl-pawi/tami i'ji Iil'JjI in lionoiir all ovur 
th (3 two liistriufM. TIi<5 Stlri/ti itJuishthi is held on tho sumo day uS tliu 
ihHtaia of the pIiiiiiM, but Inis no commrfcion wHli it. Jlaio 

it is observed by the Sfiuvaa only or occrtsionaUy old ^vido\vs anil 
othei 3 similarly sitnaLod who wm-slup tU« auiioii this day. Tho only 
imlcd festival in cuiniecLioji witli it is tliut at the teinplo of tlio sins 
at Pabiiii or Pc-ibliain in Boi. Tho .dc7iaia saptami or “ iinmovoablo 
sevonbb/’ so called beemtso it is said to bo always hold Baorod, m 
solCiom obsevvevl here. It is tdno called tlio Jayanii or 

‘sovQiUh of victory,’ and festivals /iroheld on tbisiliiy at tlio Kaiua- 
losvar tomplo in Sriirngm’ and llio toinplo to Jayanti at Jajakot in 
Boniran. ^ho lihlfihmushtu-nLi acums to bo ullo^^cibor unob.sorvtid if 
we except the c\itiroly local ccmnxouica bold in some few phve.uH and 
utterly unknown to tUo people at largo. Tlio clcvoutli is known as the 
Bhima eMdusi and this and tbe full moon aro very soldoni obsiMwoiI. 

The eleventh of thu dark half of Plingiiii ia called tlio IHJaya 
chiultiai or ‘elovouib of victory.’ ’Phii foui-' 
loculh iH overywlioro siiorod lo Kivu. 'J'lii.3 
is the day when all ains avo expiated and exemption from inetoin • 
psychosis is obtained. Il is the aanivoraary of tl\e apparition of 
ilio ling whiol) doscended from heavon to 
confound tbo riv.'il di.spiiLmils, Ibnliiiia and 
Yialmn, a .scene which is doseribed at Jcnglb in Uic Liiiga i'liuiiiii.’ 
The day preceding i» devoted by tbo pieim and edneatod to fasting 
and all night long tlio deity is worshipped,luul it is not until abiu- 
tiong ai'O porforrnod noxfc morning and oltbrings aro nuidc to Hit.- 
idol aud bliQ atlondinifc priosla tliat tbo worshippers .‘iro allowed to 
eat. The day is then kept as u holiday. In tbo great Kaiva eatab ■ 
hslnnonts tbo covomonios arc couduclcil with groat splomlouv *and 
aro bold lo bo e.spccially sacrod on ibia (biy, n\oi-o particularly in 
tho.se wliich were c-stabiislied boforo the Miibanunadan iiivanion of 
India. Those ioniplos as enumerated by tlio local jiaiuUtH nro a,-i 
follows Rameswar near Capo Kemorin; (K) Kcdavnaili in 
Garb will; (il) Mahakdla in Xljjaiu'; (-t) SomiuUh iu Oujrdt; (5) 
Mallikarjiin iu Ibci Dalthiu ; (fi) Bbnnu Bankam ; (7) OuIuirmUb ou 
the J^ei’biidda; {fi) ViavftmUb in Bemires ; (P) UlmlmnOBwar 
I 'Viflusliifci-il tit Muir, IV, OtfS. 


Sliinrdtri. 
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Oii.ssci; (10) VniJj.Witli m IJcngal, beyond Dacca, (11) Bi'igeswav 
m Kuinaon, and (12) Jageswai* in ltumaon» As a rule, however, 
tliGi’G is only a siinjjle sorvico in some temple or a ling is made ol 
clay and worshipped at home. The elaborate ritual laid down in 
the BavRliik 'pustah, the authority in these hills, is seldom observed 
and only carried out by the wealthy through their fmfokiL, or 
fainily-priest; the moss of the people neither now uuderslaiid it 
nor have they the means to pay tho foes of the horoditary ox- 
pomidoi’.g. 'file oeromonios ob'jorved comprise an offering of 
nmatard or uncooked rice with flowcis and water and then the 
mystical formula kpown ns tho first part of whicli coni' 

prises the ' <in(j-nyL\n — htr-nyds' This consists of .sopavate sets 
of salutations to tho aoven. momheia of tho hodj' (anp) and to the 
seven tnenibors of tho hand (An?'), eaeli of whicii is accompanied 
by a mystical mantra in which Uio deities of one of the seven worlds 
is saluted ui order that they may come and take up theii' abode 
for tho time in the momber of the worsluppoi’ dedicated to them, 
This formula will bo bettor understood fioin the Ibllowing table 



Tho Hovoii 

SanflkiU 

Hindi 

Members of the 

Mcmbcis of tho 

H(l])CrCH cl tlio 

lllUllCB. 

ctiniralciiin. 

hnud. 

))ody. 

1, 

ICnvtIi 

nliui>loka 1 . 

Bhii .. 

Thumb (a)i(iiiaht), 

ChouL (liridiiv<i')> 

2. 

Sky ... 

Bhuvnrdolca... 

niiiiv *, 

Iforc-flngor (f«r- 

Head (vjr). 




jo«0- 


0, 

I'laiioks ... 

Swnv.lolcft 

SVA IV 

Second dllto 

IScalp-lock {at- 




(^madhuaviti). 

/tliii) 

4. 


Mahftt-loku ... 

Mall ... 

Thinl (lUlo {and- 

Thiont (finntli). 




tmha). 


6. 

SonH of 

Jdiio-loka ... 

.Fan . 1 . 

JTouitli ditto {h((- 

Kyo (/jrh) 


nriilima, 



niiMika) 

Niivol (iidbhi'), 

0. 

I’oiiuiico... 

Tiipo-Jolca 

Tap 1 ., 

I’jJm (Jiiirial) .. 
Back OH hand 


7. 

Tnibli ... 

Satya*IokA h. 

Satyaui ... 

(fiiopriaAi). 

Btiok (pm). 


Tbo har-nyds is performed first ami is made by holding tho 
nose by the right luiiul and then first holding up the thumb of 
tho loft hand and then applying tho thumb bo each finger, the 
palm and back of tlie Imnd snccossively, menially ropoating this 
Bulul.ation or ncmmhdv Ot/i Bku r migushtdbhydm nam/ 
for the thumb: • (Jm Bhuv: imjawibhydn narn,' for tho fore¬ 
finger and so on changing the name of tho sphere to that appro¬ 
priated to the particular jnomber. Tho * ang-nyds' is in all 
vespQcta the same and a aimilai* mantra ia used whilst saluting 
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(jucli uf bliG suvua tiicDiboi.s of Ibo boily Otlier gTOtuiulivt-ioiiy avij 
bvhigittg U\o ligkfe liaml {vi'oiuxd l.ho Iioad aiul (jltip[iUtn IhuuIi 
Uiioo tiuios wliioh is fiiipiioBod to jiurify all bohigs ; also muippijjg 
llio tliiimb against tho two lbrR-fiiigor.H tlirioo wiUi appro]uuvtc 
niiukti-as which brings llio ling into ouo’a sell*. 

The earth, air and slcy aro roprcuontcil by Uin xny^lh; syllahlus 
hhih', hliuvah, svai', whilst tlioso. again aro hnhl by Htimc lo i Mjnnacnt 
tko old trinity Agui, Indra aiul Wilrya,wIio (‘Von aimiiigsl llio non - 
liiAlimanicn-l tribes attained to coiisidoraWo poindurity. Again jii 
the mystic word ‘ Om' wo Uavo aci:t>uUng lo some A. IT. M, lopra- 
senting the initial loWors of (lio luinioH of Agui, Varuiui (a form 
of India) and Mitia (oiio rvith the aim); oiliors rolbr Llicso 
JcbtoiH to Bndnnii, Vishnu and biya, who comin'bio tin' 'I'n-miirli 
of advanoed Brlllimanigia. A tniul ia also worKlupjuid at tUo 
temple of JagannAtU in Oimsa, llio forma of wliicb reprosunt ilm 
douhlo oyrsivo form of * (bn* aa ordiimvily wriltrii in jriuini.siii ipb, 
In a note to Iuh trunslatiau of iho AltilnU and Aladhava of Jllui- 
Vftblidti, Profossor Wilsou^ oxi)lain.s ^ Ahjiimi ’ as " a rona <»f' ■•(isti- 
culation made with a, Khorl aial inyaluj prnyor Lo ilui luuiiL, i,ht» 
head, Iho crown of tho lioail and lUo oyo, us Om birnse im'/aii. 
^Oml salutation to tlio hoad’j with Iho addition of the /iLtwio/Hf,, 
tho armour or syllablo and tlio uslm, t)io wcuiiou or fiyllu))Io 
hin, iflio chiire ’tnmitru, tho pi-ayor or iuemitaiUm, is thou ’ Out 
swasfl nmiayhun, pftetf.'* TUcso forimiki woio sjniiiially nsinl by 
tho sect of 7ogig or PiwupahiH, "tho oldosL sact inol);Lbiy now 
existing amongst Lho UmduH and with whoso tonols uial pmcLieoH 
Bhavablniti appoarato have boeii Ihoroughly ueijuivintod.'’ ' .Airain 
■ Ountiinglmm^ in his LadAk gives tlio addinrisnd te Um 

Bodbiaattwaa hy tho Buddhists of Tibet, tduni from lui ucLiml 
Tibotan atcrootype block, which enda Avilh the lino 

' Om Va.jm~h'0(lharj liAyaffAvUj Imktr, h'Hhi, hun, 'phai. 

This is clearly doriyablo from tho uun-Bii'ihnuiniCid woi'Kliip of 
doitiGS of inoutauo origin. 

At lho 'niahijiiljfi on tho ShiurftU’i at Jagcfiivai’ tlio idol ig 
?hw<itn at Jagmoa.. succcBsiou Ayiih milk, envds, ghi, 

honoy and augar; cold and hot water being' 
1 Works, Xir., If, 11,83, »h,38(f. 
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UKRtl aRcniaLely boiwcen each batliingr Each bathing has its ap- 
propriato invocation, prayor and offeriDg whicli aio in all respects 
the samo as those prescribotl in the plains.^ Another form of woi- 
sliip ia the ‘ or recitation of the one hundred and eight names 
of Siva, siicli as Hudra, Isiina.Hara, Fasnpati, &;c. These are count¬ 
ed off on a rosary made of the seeds of tlio riidrdhsha (Ahiiis pre- 
oatoriiift). Aa a rulo, however, few remember this litany and the 
worshipper is satisfied by ixipcating a single name aa often as he 
cares, thus “ Om sivdya om" or “ Om mahadeo ” is the favourite 
ejaculation of the ‘jap' in Kumaon. The leaves of the bel (^Eglo 
inarmelos) and llio flowora of the dkatwra (Datura albii), the ko,p\n' 
mtli or Kafib' nai (Hodycluum spicatum), the jdti or jai (Mur- 
raya exotica?) and tlic rose are specially sacred to Siva and form a 
part of the arr/ka or offerings made during his worship, There 
can bo no doubt but that the present system of iSaiva worship 
though popular and universal is of modern oiigin, and on thispoint 
wo may cito the testimony of PiofessorWilaoji:®—^* Notwithstand¬ 
ing tlio reputed sanctity of tlie Sivaruiri, it is evidently sectaviiil 
and cum))aiv\tivoly modern, va well as a mevoly local instituiion, 
and conacf[Ucntly offers no points of analogy to tho practices of 
antiquity. It is said in tho KaVpa Druma that two of tlie mantras 
are from tho lUg "Vedas,bnt they are not cited, and it may bo well 
<loubied if any of tho Vedas rocogniso any such woraliip of 
iSiva. The great authorities for it arc the PurlJnaa, and the Tan- 
tras; the former—Iho Siva, Liuga, Piwlma, Malaya and Vdyu—are 
quoted chiefly for tho general emmeiationa of the efficacy of the 
rite, and tho giont inwards attending its performanco: tho lattor 
for the mantras: tho use of myRlicalformidm, of mysterious Icttoraand 
syllables, and tho praotioe of J^ydaa, and other absurd gostioulnlions 
boiug derived mostly, if not oxclusmly,from them, as tlio Udyia Han- 
Mta, tho Siva Uuhasya, the Rudra Yiknala, Mantra-mafiodadhi 
and otlior TYmtrika works. Tho ago of those compoailions ia un- 
qnoationably nob voiy roiAotc, and the ceremonies for wliicli they 
are tlie only authorities can havo no ckims to bo considered as 
parts of tho priinitivo system. This does nob impair tho popularity 
of tlio rite, and tho importance attochod to it is evinced by the 
copious details which aro given by the cowpilcns of tho Tithi-Tattwa 

> Reo Wllfiori, II,, 214 : tho prayers tLcio given nto paraplirasod in tho 
Udrshi/i iiusCuh, * Ibid f 219 , 
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and Kidpa Dvwfina yogavding it and "by the nianiiov in wliicU it ia 
obsQtVGd ill all parts of India.” 

Tho Gosfiins^ fonudod by Sankara Achfiryattve still apowevfid body 
in those liilla. Sniikavn Acliiirya had four 
principal disciples ivlio am usually iiaiuod 
Padmapuda,IIasbimalaktt,Surcsvara or ManUana, and Trobaha. Of 
these tUo first bad two pupils, Tirlha and Aduuuia; tUo second 
bad also two, Vtma and Arnnya; tljo third bad tbroo, Sfu'asvaLf, 
Puri and BluirnLi, and tho foiirbli hftd three, Oir or Giri, Phrvata 
and Sagava. These pupils bocamo tbo beada of tho ordov of Dfia- 
nliini Daudins ov ' ten-nainal mendicants,' and any oiio joiaing tho 
fraternity adopts one of tlio names. I’ormerly all supported tliom- 
solves by aims and wore celibates. Now some have maniud and 
becomo housoholdors or have tak«ii la trmlo ov arms as a profcHsion 
and aro nob aclcriawlodgod m? brotliron except poj’Imps in wostoru 
India, The Gostiins proper are called Dnndins from tho dandi or 
staff carried by thorn in thoif Iravols. They aro ruled by an as- 
sombly callod tho Dusnama oomposod of ropresontativos of the im 
divisions which lias complete control ever all the ruathu of tho 
order, On tho deaLli of a Mahant his successor is usually elected 
by the raemboYS of the mtKh to whioh ho belonged ov, in soino casoa, 
bliQ oiiela or pupil aaocaods. TUo oUiof miiJi of the order ropvo- 
floutod ia Garluvftl is at Sringori on the Tnugabhadm rivor in tho 
]\1a(lra,s Presidency. Thoy servo at Undmfxtli. Kidposwar, Kaina- 
loBwar, Blul-koddr, and iudecd most of the principal UMUples dodi- 
catod to Siva. 

The Jaugamas or LingadluUifl, ho called fioin ilicir wearing n 
miniafuio ling on their breast or arm, ac- 
3ajigninfi3. knowlodgo tho apiritviid supromacy of Bii- 

scbva, who wcia ttiinistor of Bijjala DevaKtvlaohuvi Ilcija of IsalyiVntx 
and murclei’Qinua master in 11115 A.T). Basava wrobo the BAsava- 
TnrAua and his nephew, the Ohanno-BAsavn riufmo, which are still 
the great autlioritiea of the sect. The name Basava is a lCfmaTO,so 
corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ vrisliothhciy and tho Bilsava-Purana is 
written in praise of tho bull Nandi, tho companion and servant of 
Siva, 'i’he iTangamns s1ylo thoinselvos Purifc(Hi foUowors of Siva 

I Tbo name Is derived neconling to Bonie frojii ‘ go,’ passion, nud ' 
master: ho who has bis fOSsiooB iiudcr oontrol. 
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nmlei' the form of a ling and call all others idolators. Thoy say 
that they rcvoronco the Vedoa and the writings of Sankara Achar- 
ya, but tlicy rojoct the Mnhdbh&mta, BAmayaua and Bhugavnta aa 
the invention of Brahmans. They consider both Sankara Achfirya 
and Basava to havo been emanations of Siva. Basava himself was 
a Sniva Brahman and devoted himself to the worship of Siva under 
the form of a ling as the one god approuchablo by all. He 
denounced tho Brahmans as worshippers of many gods, goddesses, 
doiiiecl mortals and even of cow.s, monkeys, inls, and snakes, He 
denied tho uso of fasts and penances, pilgrimages, saorifices, roaa- 
rios and holy-water, Ho set asido the Vedas as tho supremo autho¬ 
rity and taught that all human beings are equal, and hence men of 
all castes and even women can become spiritoal guides amongst the 
Jangamas. Marriago is imperative witli Brahmans, but permis¬ 
sive only with the followers of Basava. Child-marriage is un¬ 
known and betrothal in cliildhood iinnocossary. Polygfimy is por- 
mififiiblo with tho oonRQnt of a childless wife. A widow is treated 
with respect and may marry again, though whilst a widow she 
may not retain the jacket, poifumes, paints, black glass armlets, 
noso and too rings which form the peculiar garb of the marriocl 
•woman. A Jangam always returns a woman’s salutation and 
only n broach of chastity can oanso hor to lose her position. Tho 
Jangamas avo also called Vita Saivoa to distinguish thorn from, 
tho Arrtdliyas, another division of tho followors of Basava who 
call thomaclvos descendants of Brahmans and could not bo in¬ 
duced to lay asido the Br&hinanical thread, tho lito of assuming 
which requires tho recital of tho giiyatH or hymn to the sun: 
honco tho Jangamas rogarrl this soction as idolators and rojoot 
thoir asHistanco. Thoso who totally reject the authority of Brah¬ 
mans aro called SAuriinyas and Yiseshas. Tho Sdmhnya or ordi¬ 
nary Jangam ma.y oat and drink wino ami betel and may eat m 
any ono’a house, but can marry only in his own caste. Tjie Visesha 
is tho guru or spiritual preceptor of the rest. The lessor vows aro 
addressed to tho linga,lh 0 gum and tho Jangam or brother in tho 
faith. The linga represents tho deity and tho guru he who bronthos 
tho sacred spell into tho oar and roalccs the neophyte one with tho 
deity: henco he is reverenced above the natural parents. Tho lin- 
gas in tomplos aro fixed there and therefore culled StMvim: henco 
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tliG lingns of Biu-^ava arc cftllutl jiingdma or nblo in inovo iibo'iU, 
and the followor.s »/»inganiaH or Jivitig incarnatioiia of llin ling. 
'^I'he AvfuUi^'att volain as iwnch of Uu» Jjrnhuiauicjil ccvoinonial as 
I)o,ssih]o, tliey look down on womoJi and admit no pr()solylo,s, iln>y 
call thomsolvca VauUkns aiul nay Hint tlio Jaugamns are Vwla- 
baliyas. Tlio latter doelaro that oveiy ono Kns a light to road tho 
Vedas for liirnself and UmL Llio Ai’iulhynH aro poor blind Iciidoi’a of 
Iho blind who have wrested the scripUiros to Clio dcslrucliou oC 
tlieuisolvos and olhore. 

' Tho Jangamo. wovttlupa Siva as Sa/IashiUj tlui fnvii\ I’auud Uv 
KeilAr, wlio is iiivisiblo, hut poivndos all nature. By him iho ling 
19 revci'onced as a lolnpmry and IningH no impuro tlioiiglit. U(i 
abhors Mfiya or Kfdi, who is ono with Yona and ia oppOKod U> 
licentiousness in inoral.s or nuinuors. JIo aims at roh*{]S(i from 
dcshly lusts by rcstiuining tho passions; lioattends to tho rules 
vogiudhig funomls, nniiriago and tho pliicing of inliuit.s in tlm 
crcech and is, as a I’ulo, docent, Hohor and devout, .Burial is 
anhstiUitcd Cor cromaiimi and Brahnmnn ore act aside ns iiriiisLs. 
Tlio Vlra-Saivas illustvato tlioir creed by tho following nllc'goi'y :— 
‘ Tho guru is tho cow whoso mouth is the fcIlow-worshippoY and 
wlioso luldor is tho ling. Tlio cow confons bonofits by moans 
of its udder, but this in filled through tho mouth ami body, and 
thereforo if a Vira-Saivti do-siras tho iinogc to bonofil, liiin, he 
must feed tlio mouth, or in otlior words .siivstaiii and oonifori 
his follow-worshippci's, and then tho bloKsiug will bo conveyed 
to him Ihrougli tho tciicber.* ‘When Lbo Bidhmajiioal Biva is 
mentioned in tliclr bodes it is only to show that tho tnm Vlia- 
Baivaa aio inci'o than a match for tho Bhu-aurns or gods or llnr 
earth as the Brahmans stylo thonisolvus. Tho ordimiry Baivu 
temples are in. some coacn served by orthodox vBumvta (Baiva) 
Bmlimans. Tho Jangamos still servo some of the princiiiul tom- 
2)les in Gcarluval,^ 

* 'ri\o. chief antUoiiticB fat tlwj Ung&yat nyRtcm ntp*.— 

TJifiBiHftva-l’iu'ajiftot tho Tiingnyuta truualutml by tlio Kov. tl. Wiirlli. 
J.niJU.AS., V1{I,03 

Tlie CliivTiiiiuJltisava X^nrann trnnBlntpd ijy tln' sunie. //nd. 

Tho crocidfl, cimtoniR anil literntiue of t)tc JunynimiH, by C I*. Thowii. 

l4St .TU.A.S. V ». s. 141. 

TUo Uuiaava-l'’attttt&, Imk qC lUc, hy ihr mthuo, 

J/lld.y XII 153, 

On fclio Gofliilns by J. Warden, M. J L. g, XIV. C7. 

CnHtCB of Miiliibtir. ibid, ]87U, p. 173. 
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Tho Kaiipliata Jogis conduct the worbhip in all the Bhairava 
temples that arc not ministered to by IClia- 
S{diipimtREi. aiyas. Their principal seat is at Datiodhar 

on tho edge of the Ran of Kaehh about twenty miles north-wcat of 
Bhiij in tho Bombay Presidency. They wear brick-cluat coloured 
■garments and arc remarkable for tho large earrings of rhinoceros 
horn, agate or gold worn by them and from which they are 
siamod. They arc very numerous in theso hills and possess seve¬ 
ral largo ostablishmoiits. They follow the T^lntrikn ritual, which is 
distinguished by its lieenliousncss. Both the ling and tho Yona 
avo worshipped by thorn and they declare tliat it ia unnecessary to 
restrain tho passions to arrive at release from metempsyobosis. 
They nro the groat priests of tho lower* Siikti forms of Bhairava 
and oven of the village goda. They eat flesh and diink wine and ) 
indulge in tho orgies of the left-handed soot. Departing from the 
original i<lGa of the fomnlo being only tho peisonified energy 
of tlio malo, slie is made herself the entire manifestation and, as 
^Y 0 havo soon iii tho case of Durga, recelvos personal worship, to 
which that of tho corresponding mdo deity ig almost always 
eiibordinato. The Siiklas are divided into two great clasgcB, both 
ef wliicli are represented in Iheao disbricia the DakshinAchfivis and 
ViimAchfiris, The first compiiao those who follow tho right hand or 
open orthodox ritual of the PurAnaa in their worship of iSakti, whilst 
tho latter or left-hand brancli adopt a secret ceremonial which 
thoy do not oare openly to avow. The distinction botwoeu the two 
classes is not so apparent in tho mass of the Saktas here as 
amongst tho oxtiomo of either class. The moro rospoclablc and 
iutolligont, wliatovor their practice inseerctmay be, never profess 
in public any attachment to tho grosser ceremonial of the left- 
hand Saidas, and it is only fair to say tliftt they epuerally repro- 
bato it as opposed to tho spirit of tho more orthodox writings, As 
a rule tho worshippor .simply offers up a prayer and on groat occa¬ 
sions prosonts one, two, five or eight kids, which aro slaughtered 
and afterwards form tho cousoorated food of which all may partake. 
Tlio left-hand ritual is moro common in GarhwAl, where tliore are 
some aixty-fivo tomplos dedicated to dSTAgiAja and Bhairava and 
some sixty dedicated to Bhairava alone, whilst tiicre are not 
twenty temples to those foims in Kumaon. Nfigifija is siijtposed 

109 
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to rcprcsQut Viskuu and Blmiruva ia liold to Lo a foiru of 
and tkcso witli tlioir persouifieil energies are consklcvcd prescut 
in each of tlioso temples, tliougb in the iiotnal ceremony thu 
v/orship 13 cbiofly directed to llio female form of Siva’H Hakti. Tu 
all Iho rites, tJio nso of some or all tJic clcmoiits of tlio llvu-foUl 
mahim.yiz.^ matsya (dsli), wAnsa (Hosh), mfuUiya (wino), mai- 
thima (women) and mitdrn (certain inyalical gesticulations), are 
prescribed. Each step in the service is accompanied by its appro¬ 
priate mantra in imitation of those used with ilio five-fold olVoi- 
iiigs of the regular services. In the grout .service of tlio Uhokra 
or riirndhUislLek,^ the ritual, an laid down in tlm Vai^kiirni, places 
the worsliippors, male and female,in a ciiclo armiml tlie oniciatiiig 
ju'icst as representatives of the Tlhairuvas and liliairavis. The 
pvit'St thou brings in n naked woman, to whom ofterings arc made as 
tho living rcpreseniiiLivo of Siiktl, and tho coroniony ends in orgies 
which may bo belter imagined than doserihed. It is not Iborelbio 
astonisliiiig that tompio priests arc, as a nilo, rcgaidod iis a 
degraded, impui’Q class, cloaking dobauehory and Lho indulgence iia 
wiuo, womerr and llcah under the name of religion. Oarbwal is 
nioro frequouted by pilgnma and wandering roligiuns mondiennts, 
and this is given ns a reason for tho moio froquonl public ox- 
liibition of tboir coremonioa there. In ICiimaon tbo custom 
exists, but it is gonorally obsorved in sooiet, ami none but the 
iuitiated aro admitted even to tho public coremonioa. The 
T-OvUtv?!.?. fex yw\'f‘a^v> ^iivxirrwyk’ky tV-ti'L vi 

may take;—“a dancing-girl, a pro.slifeulo, n fonialo dovoioo, a 
washerwoman or a barhor’.s wife,” and seating her before him 
miked, go through tho varioiiB rites and pnrbalco with her of 
tho five-fold makdnti. 

The hali-ddnc^ or oblation when nffored by V^aisbnavaH con- 
Sneriflees ciuds, gi'.ain, fruits and flowurs, but 

when offered by tho Saiva Sfilctas lierw 
usually assmiios tho form of living victims, the young of Imlfalocs 
or inoro generally of goals. At Puriuvgiri in Tnlltulo.s, TTiit in Ouu- 
^oli and Eanchula Kot lu ICatyfir, tho consort of fciiva, in hor 
most tcvviblo form, has attained nn unenviable nolorioly ns having 

' See for fiiithcr detaUB Wilsoa, 1 ., 8 fi 3 , niu! Wnnl, III, 1U«1, od. 18 UH : 
Uic Aeautiftlontt llusvu gWau iairly voj)to8ont the ptACiicu m the hills. 
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boon iu formor times nppeaseJ by Uumaii sacrifices. In tlio neigli- 
boiirifig coiaifci’y of Bopu.!,^ it is rocortlod that the custom of offer¬ 
ing human siicvificos to Baohhla Dovi, another loiin of ICiili, waa 
inbroducGcl by Siva-devn-barma, and that whou one of Lis successors, 
Viswadova-barina, oousiderod ita piece of great oriiclty and desired 
to abolish it “ Nara-siva made a great iioiso. Wliereui^oa the Baja 
went to SCO what was the matter and tho Nava-siva came to seize 
him. Tho Raj a, being pleased at this, gave him a laigo jdgfr ■Which 
I’cmains to the present day,” In BhavnbUiUi'd charming drama 
of Malati and Mddhava wo have an account of the attempt made 
by Aglioriighanta to ofTor Malali as a sacrifice to Chfimunda Devi 
whon slio is rosciiod by Madhava.® In the collection of logends 
known as tho Katha Sarit Rdgam freqnent mention is mado of tho 
saonfico of human victims by the barbarous tribe,5 inhabiting the 
forests and moniitains, and we know that up to tho present day tho 
practice has existed amongst the wild tribes in Khondistan, In the 
Dftsa ICumi'u'a Charitia, also, we are told of Prahdiavarraa, Raja of 
Mithila, being attacked by tho Savam and losing two of his 
cliildven who were about to be olFerod by the barbarians to Chandi 
Dovi when they were foituuately rescued by a Brahman. The 
Kiilika riimua, too, give.s iniiuito dirccth»ns for tho offering of a 
hmniui being to Kali, whom, it is said, his blood satisfies for a 
tliou.saiul years, Both at Purungiii andHata coimoction.atid oiionees 
with the great ICuli of Calcutta is asserted and cocoanuts ai’O niucli 
Gsteomod as a subsidiary oblntioii. In tho latter place tlio sacri¬ 
ficial weapon used in the human sacrificGs is still pro.servcd,^ 

The Holi commoiicos on tho eighth or ninth and ends on the 
last day of Rhiilgun 3vdif locally Icnowu as 
tlio chharari day. Some derive the name 
Holi from tho demon Holika, who is one with Pulana; but the 
BhavishyoUcirct Pm'dnOn which has a whole section devoted to Lhia 
fcHtival, gives a dlfferont account which may be thus briefly alimma- 
risod:—In the Lime ofYuddhislithiia tlioro was a Raja namedRagliu 
who govornod so wisely that his pcoi^lo wci-e always happy, until 

•Weight’s Nopul, 120, 130: Slvndovft lived about the tenth contury. 

WllHOii.XII,, 58. * ThoBo who ftrodPBltoui of iiivostigutiug tlio subject 

o! Iiuninii sacrlflccs further aioreferredloWllaon’Bweihs.I,aoi jll ,247, ju 
aPS ! IV,, HSI Max MtlUur’s History of ancient Souskrlt Tjitcratui c, 408 ! Miiiv'o 
Haimki'lb Toxts, I., 356 i II., 1B4 j IV., 289 ! Wlieeler’fl lllfltary o£ India, 1, 4u3 j 
Wlleoii's Incim, 06, niul Coletrooke’fllSsspys, W. f 
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one cUy the IKikshasL Bunillia came and Iroublod thorn and tlioir 
children. They prayod tho l^ajiv to flitUhcm and he consulted tho 
Muni NA,rftdo., who (liroctcd tlioni to go forth in full conhdciico oiv 
the last (lay of the light half of Pliiilgiui and laugh, sport and i'o~ 
■joico. Thou they should aoL up n bonfire luid ciromnamhulato it, 
according to lulo, thou ovovy one should “ utter sviUio>\t four what¬ 
ever comes into his mind. In wioiiH ways and in their own 
speech let them freely indulge their tongues luul sing and sing 
ugEiiu a thouHaud times whatovor songs they will. Appalled by 
those vociferations, hy the oblations to fire tunl hy the laughter 
of the ohilclnni,” tho Iwiiksluwi was to ho doatroyed. "Iiuisnumh 
aa tl )0 oblation of firo (homii) oflerod hy tlio IJrahiiinus upon 
this day efiacos sin uud eonfors peacjc upon the world (hVat), 
thoicforo shall tho day bo called holikiC The Knnnionis take 
full advantage of the liconso llni.s afforded and uiidoi' the iiillu- 
enco of bliang proceed from village to village singing obsno?io 
fiongfi (uul lolling storic.s. The rod-powdov ov ijidiil which is used 
in tho sports during the festival is made frorn tlio flowers of they 
I'liododendi'on. Although proparationa commence on tlio eighth or 
ninth, tho real festival does not begin until tho elovontli, known as- 
tho ohivlandhan day> or amardki ekd/lasL On. this day, people 
take two small pieces of doth from each house, one white and tho- 
other coloured, and after olfeiing thorn heforc the Sakli of lihav- 
rnva make uso of thorn thusA polo is taken and split afclliotop 
80 as to admit of two sticks hoiug placed tiansvertaoly at right 
angles to each other and from these the piecoa of cotton are sns- 
ponded. Tho polo is thou planted on a level piece of ground and 
tho people circumambulate the pole, singing feho (loli songs iji ho¬ 
nor of Kanhaiya and his Gopla and burn it on tho last day. This^ 
ceremony is observed by the castog who assume connection wilb 
the plains casbos, but tho lower class of iChasiyas, whoro they 
observe the festival, simply sot up tho triangular standm'd oiownod 
by an iron tridonb, tho special emblomof Paaupati,whicli they also 
uso at marriage ceremonies. The Holi k chiefly observed in tho 
lower pattis and is unknown in tho upper hills. Tho T'lhn holr 
takes place two days after tho Ghharctri or la.st day of tho I foil, wlieit 
thank offerings ai’o made, according to ability, on account of Iho 
birth of a diiW, a maniage or any other good fortuno, The 
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expenses of theso festivals are usually met by a cgss on each house 
Avhich is presonfcDtl to tho officiating Brahmaa for his services, and 
he, in roturu, gives to cacti person tho tilah or froiilal mark, made 
from a coinpouud of turmeric. Tho practice of Uia orthodox and 
educated in no ‘svay difFors from tliat current in tho plains. This 
is cloarly another of those uou-Biillimanical ceremonies connected 
with the montano TAsupati cult -which have survived. 

Each su/nkrdnt or tho passage of tho sun from one coustelln- 
Fostivai« roguiatcd by 1“*° anotlioi* is mavltcd by festivals, 

tatw'ift.v, l^ost of the Bhnimva temples in Garhwal 

and oven such as Narmadeswar, BriddU KedAr and NArayaii have 
special usscrablios on every sanhrdnt throughout tho year, whilst 
others hold special somoos only on pai'ticular sanb'dnis, such as 
the Bikh, Mokli and Mukar. Generally tho festivals of tho village 
deities as well as all civil duties aud ongagoments are regulated 


Min sanliydnt. 


by tho calendar for tho solar year. 

Tho Min or Ghait sanhrdnt foil ou the 12th March, 1878, and 
on the 13th, girls under nine years of ago 
aud boys who havonot yet been invested 
with tlio sacrificial thread [jamo) visit their rolationa, to whom they 
offer flowers and smoar rice oolourod with iurmovio on tho 

threslihold of their doors: hence tho i\s.mollalduwa sanh'dnt. In 
return, tho children rocoivo food and clothing. The low castes Hur- 
kiya and Dlioli, tho dflueem and musioians of the hills, also, go about 
from vilhigo Co village during tho whole of this raonCli sizigiug and 
dancing aud roceive in return proscuts of clothes, food and money. 

Tho Mekh or Baindhh sankrdni fell on the 12th April, 

It is also called the Vislmpadi, Viklqjadif 
Vijoti, Vikhoii or Bikh sanhrdnt. On this 
day, an iron rod is heated and applied tq tho navels of childi’cn in 
order to drive out tho poison caused by wiudy colic and heuco 
tho local name Bikh aanhrdnt. It is a great day of rejoicing for 
both Saivas and Yaislmavas and fairs aio held at the shrines of 
lima at Karnprayfig, Sitoswar in Kota, Tungnfith, RudriiAtb, Gauri, 
JwAlpa, KAli, Ohaudika, &c., as woll os at Badriu/lth, Viahuiipraydg, 
DhyAubadri and tho temples of INArdyan and Rdma. Most of the 
move important temples have spcoial servicoa on the Bikii aud 
Uahr seii^rcbUs, Tho latter represents tho old computation by 


sanlrdiU, 
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■whicb the entmnco of the sun into tho sign of Capi'icovn was con- 
siclorod tho commcnoomGnt of the now year and tho formor Uio 
now system by which the entranco of tho siai into tlio sign I^ksha 
or Alios begins tlio now year: honco both days are hold sacred 
throughout both (Ustnets. I Imvo not iioticotl that any s^jccial 
festival is held on the Bvish or Jeth sa?iAr«ji< or oii Lho Mithin or 
Ashrh sanh'dni except one, on tho Intbov date, at the Kuilfis hill above 
Bhim lYd, though, as already noted, bhoro are numerous tompios 
whore sorvices arc hold on every sankrmb tlirouglioul tho year, 

Tho Kark sankrdni foil lu 1878, on the Ifith July. It is known 
also as tho Tlarelaf Jlimi/iUo ov fJaryth) 
Sarlt sa)iA} diu. sanhrtint from tho foliijwing cusLom ;—On 

tho 2-i<th Asdrli tho cultivators sow harloy, ma5;«(3, pulse {ffohat) or 
mustard (hn) in a basket of earth aiul on Lho Inst day of tlie mouth, 
tlioy placo amidst tho now .sprouts small clay images of Maliddoo 
and Parvati and worship thoni iu rcmeittbrancc of the marriage of 
those doitios. On the following day or the Kark sankrunt, they 
cut down tlio green sLoms and wear thoin in tlioir hoad-drc.ss and 
honco the name Jlarcla, 'J’liis cnsLoni is iu every way similar to 
tho prnctico of wearing tlio rose, observed in Great Britain. Tho 
ICarli mnkrdat ^Ya3 the groat day of tho hagiodli or stone-throwing 
festival for Glmmdyol in Patti Gumdos, Raingar in Patti llamgdr, 
at tho NhrAyani tomplo in Siioli and at Bhlm Tiil iu Chhakbatn. 
^ It was also licltl at Dcbi Dliura on ilio full 

moon of Shaun at C/liainpMvat, PjUua iu Siii 
and Siyal Do Pokhar in Dwhra on IJIiayya ddj or Kiirttilc Sudi 
2nd. The hagiodli was known on tho aiii in NopAP and is said to havo 
been eatablvahod there at a vciy early period by Baja Ounakiima 
Dova, who received in. a dream n command to that offoot from Sri 
SkandaswAmi, the god of war. IIo appeal's to havo revived tho 
custom of tho kildtari gamo which wm introduced by Bhuktamfma, 
tlio founder of tho GwAla dynasty, as a portion of tho gamos hold 
in tho Sloshmantak forest, sacred to tho Paaupati form of Siva. 
QuuakAraa drew up strict rules for tho conduct of the I'my wbioh. 
wore at first carried out with the gi*oalost rigour and the iiviaonors 
captured on oifchor side were offered as sacrifices to Devi. Tlio 
game was played from Jolh to Siti-lchashti, and though llio murder 

* Wrlglit, 108 , ific. 
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of the prisoners soon fell into aboyancCj many giievous accidents 
occiuTod until at length the custom was aholishecl by Sir Jung 
Bahfldui' on account of Mr. Colvin, the Itesident, having been struck 
by a stone whilst looking on. In these districts it was the custom 
for several villages to unite and defend tho passage across a river 
against a similar ibreo from die other side. As the hill-raon are 
good sliugcra injuries occuTved and even fatal accidents, ao that the 
cirstom was prohihibctl, and now the combatants ainuao themselves 
merely by pelting stonos at some bouldor or couapicuoua tree. 

In Juhiir.tlio Bliotiyas offer a goat, a pig, a buffalo, a cock and 
a pumpkin^ whicli they call pct/ncJi bali to tlio villago god, on the 
kark sanhrunl. The day is given up to feasting and drinkiDg 
spirits and towards evoniug they take a dog and make him drunk 
with spirits and bhang or hemji and having fed him with sweet¬ 
meats, lead Imn round the vilhige and let him loose. They then 
chase and kill him with fiticka and atones ami boliove that by so 
doing no disoaso or misfoitime will visit the village during the 
year. The foativals on this day at Baloswar in OlAiil, and at Dber- 
ruitli in Sdi Blaang, are attended by all tho neighbouring villagors. 

TJio Sinha or Bhado atinloruni took place on the 15th August, 
1878. It ia also loeally known as Iho Qhi 
jj/iflflo Ghy{i/^Ugy^ booauso on this 

day even tho poorest classes eat ghi or clnrlftod buttov, and has 
tho name Walgiya'hQQm^Q curds and vegetables are then offered 
by all persons to those m authority over them. There is a fair on 
this day at tlio tomplo of Voishuavi Devi at Naikuni in Seti. 

The Kanya or Aaoj aankrdnt foil on the 16th September, 1878. 

It is nlao loeally known as the Kliatavit,V)a 

Kanya sunhdnt. i j', r .i •, , 

eemhirani Irora the people gathenng hay 

and fuol on this day. T?rom n portion of these first fruits after 

the rains a bonfiro is made into which the children throw cuourn- 

bora and flowers and make money by singing and dancing. The 

following story is told in explanation of this custom ;—" Informer 

days one of tho Ohand Rajas sent a force to invade QarhwAl and 

gave strict injunctions to his general to convey speedily the news 

of any victory that should bo gained. The general told the Raja 

> JCmiia e> petfia, Cncnrblta pDpQ<Roxb.). 
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that when ho saw tlio hills around blazing with bonfires ho iniglit 
know that Oavhwul had boon conquerod, and for thi.s purpose 
heaps of fuol were coHocted on all Iho higher peaks along the lino 
of march and placed under charge of guards. Tho object of the 
oxpoditiou was attained ou tho Kanya sanhrdnt and tho fuol was 
ilvod and peak ans^Yer<Hl peak until in a few hours a bonfiro was 
blazing on every hill from GarhwM to Almora. Tho llaja was st> 
pleased at Iho success of hifl troops and tho riqhdity with wliich 
tho news of Oio victory was ooininuiiicatod that ho gave oidors to 
coutiuLio tho custom on each aimivorsaiy.” IloJieo tliis custom 
has been observed ever since in Knmaon, but not in ChirhwfLl. 

Tho Mal'av or M'dylh sanihrdnt took pluco on tha 12tli diumary, 
1878. It is also known as tlio Ghugntiya, 
Makar att)t/ii dnt. aiul UUarthfini or Iftimini mnhi-dnL 

The namo ‘ Ghue/atiya' if* given from Iho sinull images of lloiu 
baked in sosamnm oil or ghi and mudo to rusomble birds wliich 
arc strung as nocklncos and placed around the nocks of cliildron on 
this clay. On tho moirow or blio sooojwl day of kJtigh the children 
call tho ciow and other birds and food thorn with tho noeklnec's 
and oat a portion thomsolvcs. Tho name ' i^hiV aanhrunt is 
derived from Iho custom of placing Howors, especially thoso of tho 
rliQclodotidroii, at tho tlireshhold of fiiouds and rolations who, in, 
return,give prcaonls of rico and grain. Tho namo * Uttardyhii' is 
derived fi*om its bolng tho beginning of tho winter solstico ac- 
oording to tho Hindu syslora and as with ns commences with tho 
onlry of tho sun into Iho sign Oiipricoi’n. Tho muno ‘ hlahtmC is 
tho lliiidii oquivaloiit for tho constollaliou corrcs})onLUng to Oupri- 
coim and is reprcaonted by a ligum half fisli and half goat. Tho 
whole of Mdgh is apeoially dovoLod to tho worship of Vishnu and 
tho aim and according to tho Pddma-PnrAna bathing during this 
month is particularly officaoioiis. The groat commercial fairs nt 
Biigoswar and Thai Baloswar are hold on this day. Amongst the 
Sikhs, the Makav mnkrdnt is the occasion of a fair at Uikhikes 
on the Ganges connectod with tho Dclira cstahlislimont. 

Tho ritual in use in live domostic coromonioa which are oblign- 

iho four castes afford n.s soino 
firm basis from which wq may judge of the 
character of tho existing form of woj^hip amongst thoso who' 
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^iohaiJor thonisclvcs ono with orthodox Hindus, Tho ritual for 
itomple use has boon compiled by acltaasfor thoir own purposos and 
usually with the object of setting forth the preferential cult of some 
particular deity or of inculcating the tenets of aomo particular sect, 
tind although tlio general outline of the ceremony is the same in 
all, tho details vary considerably. The yillage«(leitieg have no 
formal ritual oommvttcd to writing and in gonoval use, so that the 
coromony is a moagro imitation of that m use in the orthodox 
tumploa and varies with the celebrant. Tho uutliorized domestic 
iitual in use in Kumaon fairly represents tho ccromonial observed 
by those who consider themselves ono in faith with the orthodox 
Hhidua of tho plains. It will show no great divergence in ordinary 
coromonies from the procedure observed in the plains, for which, 
however, I have not boon ahlo to procui'o an authority that could 
bo relied upon. The work' consulted is the Dasa-harmtidi paddhaii^ 
or'Manual of the ton rites, &c.,* which is held in great Gsteom in this 
poitioa of tho Iliinalaya,. It gives tho ritual to be observed on 
ovory occasion from concoplion until marriage. Each ceremony has 
certain preparatory services common to all and which occupy tho 
/irst ten chapters of tho Manual, n?>.:—(1), Bvasti-v-doliana ; (2), 
,’ (3), {^^^N^mAi-Bruddha; {h)yl^mydha* 

vdohana! (6), KaltMa-stMiHina i (7)j It&^GsM-vidMnai (8), Qh'i" 
ittohohluhja: (0), KmM-kandika; and (10), ICuslia'-Jcandikopayogi 
mngraha, In practice, however, the coromony is sliortoucd by the 
omission of sovoral of these sorvicos and, ns a rule, tho second, third 
and fourth chapters with tho sixth and sovontli arc alone readi 
regard to these and all other observance?! their length and charactor 
would Hoom to depend on tho means and inclination of the person 
who causes tho ceremony to bo porformod. The poor man obtains 
a very shortened sorvico for his few coiua, whilst tho wealthy can 
cominaud tho entire ritual and tho services of numerous and skilled 
colobrauts. Tlio rich aud dissoluto can afford to keep Brahmans 
in thoir omployment who vicariously perform for them all the 
intricate and tedious oeromonica picscrihed by tho Hindu ritual 

* TIio copy xiHcd by mo contains the preparatory corcinoniGS (pp. 1-28) 5 
tboBO liold oil tbo birth oil a sou (pp. SD-Ol) i those on lila n8sninln(T tlio encrifl- 
clftl tlircnd (pp. 00-133), anti ihoso on marriage (pp. 160-205), besides otbcc 
BorvlcGs for speclnl occnelouB. This work has since been litliosraplicd at tlic 
Nninl Till press. 

no 
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aiul aL onco rcUcvo tlkoir ninstora from a tliMn{*)’oonb]o duly ancJ 
cnsiii'o for thorn tho fruits of a devout life. U ’»viU ho hoou, how ■ 
over, tliat the first six clmptors roforred lo form u ncco.ssary part of 
tho ritual of every iinpovtaul eoioiuony and avo Yopoivtod luuuhevs 
of tiiiiGs ftt (lifforoiit stages. They are referrod to horoaftor ns Llio 
' pi’oxiaratory covomouios’ aud ai'o clostnl with a fU’ <lodi<‘-iv- 

tion to the particuhu' ohjoot in view at Iho Itmo, so tlial tho merit 
acquivGtl by porfouuing Uioin may aid ia tho wLtaimuout of tho 
object aimed at. 

Before couimoucing an account of tUo ccreruoiucs ju'oxkor lo xiiiv- 
lieuUr ohjocLs and season.^ it ivil) lie coovo- 
Diiily pmyorH. uiont to rofuv here to thoao known as nitija 

7carm or obligatory, to bo obsorvo<l at morn, noon and ovc. ^I'ho 
necessities of overy-day lifo, howover, coutrivo that one reoidil 
))eforo taking food, eitbor in tho morning oi in tho evening, aiiall 
bo considored sufficient, and wo shall now doscribo tJio iiioniing 
Borvice, which with a fow slight cliaugos sorvoB for all. T'ho usual 
morning roiitino is first goiio through l)y ilrnwing up Llio Haoiiruhd 
thread aud jdacing it on the loft car Ixiforo roliring, next washing 
tho tooth, bathing and applying tho frontal inaiks witii powder 
waudal, or red aatulara and rico. Tho sandh'ifa or offico of domestic 
worsliip then comiiiciieos and ia oponctl by placing some water iu 
the hollow of tho right-hand liom which a sw^' taken (fO'/taiiut- 
7inw) whilst monlully rciioaling tlio inan- 
Kvg-vuda, hada 

is then taken Avifch Llio words :—‘ (hn, to the yajur-voda, hail;' tmd 

a third with tlio words :—‘Oui, to tho Saina-voda, liail.’ A, Ibiirtli 

ia then inkon whilst. Tcj>cali)ig the fonmdft:— ‘Otn, to tlio Athar- 

veda, hail,' and ia rejected Jinmodintoly on comx)lotj»ig Uio iiivocaK 

tion. Tho clioti or tuft of hair lijft ou tho top of tho head is then 

laid hold of whilst the following mantra is inoiiUdly icjieaLed 

' Invoking the thousand immoR of Brahma, tho hundred names of 

tho top-lciiob, tho tliousnnd names of Vishnu I tie my tox>kiioL/ 

The mouth is then cleansed by passing the thumb tif tho right- 

hand over tho mouslaclio lo each aido from tho plaiting. Thou 

fidlows the sprinkling {hakim apm'f^ci) of 
Sjmrsa, ‘ ' 

tho mouth, nostrils, cy^oa, ears, navel, bri'a;,!., 

throat, head, arms and palms and back of the liauds with watio 
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and the salutation ‘ Oin' prefixed to the name of eacli membor' aucl 
mental prayer for its hoaltli and strength. 

The worsliippor then touches the ground with the third finger 
,.. , , of Ins right-hand whilst repeating the nian- 

A()hismi, ° ID 

ti'a:'-"0 thou who hast made this earth 
anti all it contains and protcctest all l)y thy power make me pure.” 
Water is next taken in the hand whilathe mentally locitcsthomau- 
ti'ti •.—" May any ovU or trouble whiRh is duo to mo this day be by thy 
power preventoJ.” This is followed by the first abhisheh or aspersion 
in wlncli water is taken in the loft hand and sprinklail with the right 
Jiaud over eacli mombor as hoforo with tho purificatory mantra :— 
“ 0)/i hhii, protect my head ; om bhnvah, protect my G;^es om svaJt, 
protect my thioat j om mahah, protect my breast; omjanuh, protect 
my navel; om Injni/i, protect my foot, protect my head; om 

k/ianit Ciahimi protect me ovcrywhorc.” This is known as theynh*- 
vak(i')mhjjana-mantra. The kira-nifua in which tho members of the 
iiaiid aio mentally assigfncd to tho protection of the mantra folfows. 

The first motion consists in placing the first finger of each hand 
inside and against the midcllo joint of tlio 
tlinmb and drawing it gently to the top of 
the thumb whilst repeating montally the luautra®:— Om hMh 
(i/iijushldbhi/am namah Tlie second inolion is rmulo by drawing 
llio tbumb from tlio first joint of the forefinger to tho top whilst 
rojieating mentally the mantra: —Bkuva tmjanlbhi/am namak Tlio 
remaining motions are simifar and for the second finger the mnn- 
irai-~-Svah macJh^mtuibhj/am namak is repeated; for tho third:-— 
Tdt salitunarenf/am awimiklmbhyani namah, and for the fourth 
Uhirgo devasya dhhmhi kanishthikdbhyam namah. Then the palms 
ami backs of tho hands are touehed whilst the mantra :— Dli'iyo~ 
yonah imu'kodaydt kumtala karaprUhlkubhyam namah is repeated. 

I Om I'rfft, itrfft ! Om pidua, |iru«K 5 (>m clutkslm, chakshu, Out srotia^iiy sroi- 
nmi Oni ntlliki} Om hiLdaifa; {hukunlh; Onihivui Omhdhulfii/dm Yusabahm* Om 
/liintUih /itirain-isblhe, ^ JJfiary /AuniA, itnA, nro tlio fcjireo mystical words 

ktunvn kb the tyiUirUi umntra (luU urc untraiislateuWe They inny ho coiiucoted 
wUh the immu of the deity nn lord el luith, aky and hcitvon. The inauivflB bore 
gkon 8 iiiii)ly mean ‘ (.>»a,gloiy to the lliinnb': to thra drat finger and to tho 
nccond finger, &c Tlio g-i^aiti voino lu llion hronRlit in t\nd ilividcl into tlivco 
poi tlotiB KH 11 prefiiao tu the Baliidilion to tlie rniiniinhiif imrts ol the liiunl. Jn 
full 16 1h ‘ Tat vai9«i/am bhatgo dewisyatUiirnnknUnya yunah prarhuiiai/il nntl 

(inciirfl in Rlg-Vodn, III, fl 2 , 10 . l^rom being addrosaea to the huu it la callmp 
Savlirl mill la perauiiirtcd agodilDi>a. Uorcafter 'vo nhnil aco tUat other verags 
jiho are ctvllcil gdyairt. 
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TKc anga-nyd'^ or mental assignment of tlio niombors of tlfo 
botly to Uie pvoloctiun of tlio gvoat mantras 
^iipp'iiyiis follows :—OiTt hh'ali, glojy to tlio 

Sioarlj hhuvah, glory to Uio l\ctul ; svcilni (hail) ; svah, to ilio top- 
laiot, molicU (lioro Jiioauing; livil ); tdt HabiUf}’ vare^iyam, to Uio 
navol or tlio armour oC tUo mantras, htin; hhcmjodeva^fija dhimaJd^ 
to ilio oyes, vaushat: dhiyo yo nah ^'dohoihiyat, to tho Avoapon 
of the mantras, pkat, phai accompaniod by clapping tbo 

liands three iimoaa clearly Timtiik obsovvanoo. Next comes Iho 
dhi/eina or aylimnarshun or modiUiLion in 
wliich with clasped imuds and closed oyca 
llio colobrant mentally recites and considers the verses commcnc- 
ing \—Auvi viktAicluir satiirt/ncUdmiddlidli <Sio, 

In Kumaon, tlio primdydm is prefaced by a sliort fiddrcs^.' 
, , , {ehkctAxdii) to the poraouifunl ^ (her 

Faiaydi). lirnhuuirishis, Yuidilc jnoiii‘cs and ibo 

supremo boingd Water is taken in the band wliilst tlic addresa 
is montnlly reoifcodj after which iho waior is thrown jway. 'fln> 
first motion of the prd?i«>/dm is made l)y placing iho fore-fiiigcr 
of the viglit-Uaud on the right noBtvil and exhaling with the 
olhor nostril whilst a mystianl mantra^ is mentally roj^eatod. 
^Tliia occura thveo times whilst exhaling and tlu'oo limes whilst 
inhaling. 

A aocond ahJmJidv or purilicatovy aspeveion of tho hmly gone,'’ 

, , rally lakes place noxi wibh tho mantra :— 

Om apotmkUi ^nwyo okuvah man urjj'iyo, 
<Gc. Thon -water is taken in tho hand and applied to tho iioso 
■witli tliG mantra :— Xh'upadddivimimohtin simnanmUfio 
difiltu pdtam pavitrmovdjya'm <ipa7t aiMhantu wienasa/n 

Hcxfc the anjali is performed in whieh wator is taken in ilio 

^ hollow of hoth hands and >Yhil8t tho 

Anjali, , , , . 

Qttyatoi-m.mbra is alowiy rccitod tho walor 

is poured through iho fingers on tho ground. Tiro celebrant 

should stand with liia fttco towards Iho ca-st whilst the verso in 


_ ^ Omkdrasija h-ahnarithih gdi/eHiichlidtulah pafamUiui prdndifdmc 

tinii/ogali, ^ Om am bhuvah^ om avah^ on muhnh^ om Unxtht 

on sttiyam tai aabUurvurcnyafn bhnrgwlevaiya dhtmahi dhiao yn tuth peau/ioiiiii/di 
tipo jyoli riw 'nritam hrahm bliur bhuooh avafom. A QllxtiirO Of tllO Vydhnii 

Rud pdj/iKri maattuB with somo adilikione. 

« 
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chaunted and should repeat it three times. This is followed by 
„ ,, the Upastkdna or approachiug the deity 

Upastliana, . , . . i . , % , , 

in worship in which the colebraiit draws 
the fore-arras parallel to the body with the palms of the hands 
open and the thumbs on a level witli the cans whilst the mantra is 
repeated Om uduayaniamaaos, <t'c. 

Next the bead, navol, heart, top-knot and forehead are 
tonched with appropriate mantras.* The sacrificial thread is tlion 
wound around the right-hand throe times whilst the gdyairi is 
repeated either 8 or 10 or 28 or 108 or 1,000 times according to 
the inclination of the worahippor. Water ia again taken in tlie 
hand and if the gdyatH liavo boon repeated a fixed number of 
times, tbo raoining’s devotion ends with the formula ;—BmliMa 
Bvarupine hhagivdn pHtostu ; if at mid-day, with Yhlmu, Sq., 
and if at ovoning with liudraf <to, whatever the number may 
bo. ‘Whore no account of the number of times is kept the con- 
chision’* is ;—“ 0 Lord, tho ti'casuro of mercy, through whoso 
compassionate goodness whatever is worthy in my devotions is 
accounted for rightoousuoss, may the four objects of oxisteiico 
(loligioiis merit, wealth, plcasuro and final onmneipation) bo 
attained by mo this dayWliilat these prayers ate being repeated 
tho water is allowed to trickle slowly on to the ground. Tho 
sandhya closes with the dandawat or salutation^ and the dchama^ 
nam or rinsing of the mouth as in the beginning. 

The ^vasti-vdoliana is seldom read in Kumaon. It opens 

with tho dircotion that the colcbrant 

Svasli-vdohana. in. . • . , .i 

should at an auspicious moment bathe, 

put on clean clothes, affix, the frontal mark and seated with his 
face towards tho cast in a properly prepared place, recite the 
invocation of blessings.^ The Gfanesha-piija follows and is ujiiver- 
sally ob-served on all occasions os tho pradhdn-anga or leading 
section of every rite. Tho riibrio directs tliat tho celebrant 
should rise early on tho morning of the coromony and having 

^ Afintr 7Huk!i0f brahma hridaye, vtihnu sikhdydTi, rudro lalalc. ^ ^ He 

{juflrfi iiaySiidho bbauat kripaydneua japapdsandai hnrniand dhnrmartha A«»io 
tmkshdnavi andhyah aiddhir bkavaaiiabt * Tlio lidudfl oi'o olaspod In ^rout 

of tlio breast wliilst tills uinnl^n la repoaM ‘.—Om namuh sambhavdyacha 
viayobhaudyacka numah sttaXardyaeka maynihardyacha namiih sivdyacha swoinj'a- 
yacha.divaydia btdogd/ti nitntydta mitah Kianasarya tiimandevu yajna yviitisva/id 
bdiadfidA ^ The vacAana con^lsU of uwncroua Yorscs iu praiao of tlic godfi, 
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Atijha-silutinmt, 


Ibatliod ami put on clean dollies slionlil aftor pia-rorming tlio 
nitya-himn'^ liglil a lamp and coininouco 
the ivoislijp of Gancslni, which fihuiild 
procedo OYory other rifec. Ifiral adoro Viahiiii wUIi the following 
vovso:—" Then who avL clothed iu wlufco, inoon-colom’cd, I'miv- 
ai'inod, of ploasing faoo, the romovor of obstrueiions, the besLowor 
of good fortune and victory, wluvt can oppose thoo JaiiArdan, of 
tho colour of tlio lotus, who clwcllost in the lioarU of thy 
•voUa'ies," Next follows tUo oxloratioii of Ouiioslia with tho 
verso ;—“ 0 Bakviimdt great bodied, bright like a hvor of huiih, 
0 thou that proventeth liarin, bo thou presoiit ul\Vii3’s in ovoiy 
work." TJion tJio coroniony kiiowi as Arijhf, Uhdpann or conso- 
emtiug the uryha^ tiilcos place. Tako 
some puwdoied sauiUd wood and draw on 
ibo ground the figuro of a triauglo mul around it a S([iiaro and 
again a circio, tlion place on tlicin aaiidal, vieo and Jlowors. 
Next placo tlie myka filled with water in tlio luidJlo and sa}-’:— 
" In this water may the waters of tho Gaiiga, Jnnmna, Gudiivori, 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and KA.vcri bo present.” "Noxt put 
sandal, rico and tlowors in tho wator of Iho nrgha. Tlion sob 
up a bruzon vessel on uhich tho imago of tho sun has boon 
drawn (witli aandal or 1*0(1 saiidars) in Iho roriu of iniorlaccd 
triauglos, tho apices of Avliich will ropi'cseut hia lays and a circio 
around thorn Ida form, and beforo pvcsouLhig to it tho water of 
the. ar<jka wltU IWworH vioito uicuUdly Uia ^l/'^jchia-nuinU'Ci;' and 
iu oifcriiig tho wator of tho argha, iho nmnti'a‘ iu wliicli ilio 
sun is invoked as tho Lhousand-rayod, full of brlghtnoss, lord of 
the world, &o., and is naked to accept the liuinc.slicj ar/jha of liin 
xvovaMpper. Next apjinklo muatnvd-acod, acsainum and vice in 
order that no ovil spirit may approach and iuLorni])!- tlio 
coromony and nso the uiuntra® for kooping off demons and 
goblins. Then crack tho tbinnb and ficcoud hiigor togotlior thnio 
times behiud the back in order that tho goblins holiiiul may ho 
driven away. Tho earth should next bo saluted anti aflorwavils 

^ T)yd a«i»//a/o,_ ah'cnrty nntirod. * A Bmnll oitjj imunlly niiido of hnins. 

^ nis/taxynh l.amule nbhdi vux'au/iaruir-lutl/iduii/i i.iMrvalulliiia- 

fiuindolas Uiiietro nmrd halpaittlahnl baidrtmk. '* lihi bithwsrduio 

tejoi die ^rlhdi^drghaTi lUvdhnrah,'' “ Apah- 

raiitflnftt fiHfrtii ^i.<n'c/irt4 6ar«atorfij<i •Arpi-Wtum n«uro«Aciiii, 
hhel pdhhanda lufrh}o bk&td Ih^mau^e ehdniariMiigdli diviMo/ilhtidj/e rha U'lti 
dpantu ^ivdjiuiyd nirsuckctihaldn cha (>?ifi<a«an vuitma diidydl svuvdmiltib, 
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Vialniu with tlio vorsc:—'O lliou whoso throne is tlio lotus, &c.’ 
Fill tliG arcjlm ouco moro and sprinkle all the matevials’.for 
worship and go through the •prdndydni. Next take sosamum, 
/^i(ir7ia-gi‘asfl, barley and water, and mukc tlio great dedication^ 
with Lho ninnlra :—* Oni Yishmi, Yishnii, VislmUj adoration to 
tlic snpromc, ilio first otornal male,’ &c., with the usual dofiuition 
of idacc, tiiiio and person, viz,, in the island Jarabu, the division 
Bharata, tlio country of the Aryas,in this holy pluco, the Himavat 
and liilk, in the latter half of tho lifo of Brakraa, in the holy 
V(Udkcb‘hd'pa, at tho ond of tho Krita, Treta and Dwhpar 
Vugus, cC’o,, giving tho year, season, month, fortnight, day and 
hour of the ccromony with tho name of tho person in wlioso 
bohalf tho coromony is performed, hia fathor and grandfather's 
namo, caste and family, and tho coromony itself, with the prayer 
that tho benolits to bo derived from its performance may bo 
bestowed on him. 


Kame of QancBhti. 


Avdhuna, 


TJic worship of Ganesha now proceeds, each step in tho 
ctjromony boing accompanied by an api^ro- 
printo manlrn, Piral the oi-’ trianglo 
is addressed with tho mantra containing tho names of Ganesha 
aa sou of Siva Om sprung from tho fioroo, from the blaz¬ 
ing, Nandi, from tho giver of ploasuic, from Kfunarupa, horn 
Satya, fiom tho torriblo, from tlio bright, glory to thee who 
roniovctli all obstaclos, who sitteth on tho lotus. I meditate on 
thoo, tho ono-toothed, olophant-hoadod, largo-oared, four-armod, 
liolder of tho noose and goad, perfect 
Vinnyok.’* Tliis is followed by tho invita¬ 
tion (dvdhana) to Qanesha to bo present and take tho place 
prepared for him with tho mantra :—Bindijaha naomstostio 
umdrnalasa'inudbhamh imdnmai/dnh'Udrip'djdn gnkdiia siira- 
aaltama. —' Glory to the© Binayak, born of Uraa, accept my 
worship, best of gods.' Next comes tho 
rfsawa or throne to which tho deity is invited 
with the mantra :— Ifdndrainasamdyuktan rfiuktdlidra -yift/iit- 
sliitafi avaritasitihdsanan chdi u prityarthan praiigrihyatdH.^ 

> Om visJmh vhlmu^ vi/thnvi nnwvA parmdtmana dripnr(t\ini>nriisliottawdt/a Ont 
lalsa ditirnp\iihiv!idn jumh6du'\pa bhdraiakhande drgydoartto jmMjn kshotrehimavat 
parvnlaihadciebrahmti'mitwilipa’.pardrtldhe iriitteiavdrdhahalpe 'kYitalretdilteajuiraniH 
Kupttone y«rt'(isun<flwoNt)nN<ore (tshtdviRialiln» kaltpaijua^R prHUimaGhurav.c ilmk- 
iayvddndnmmlhye, ^c. 


Asana, 
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' Accopi tliia goldou throne, aol wUli varioua goma andj aflonioft 
with striiigH of ponrfs nil for love of iheo.' 
K'oxfc water (pMya) is oilorotl with tlio 
mantra ;— 'QiiMyipriya, urtnirtatesAn. iMiIniA\t^vh)a savvadd hhak- 
tydpudyan mayddallan grihdiia ‘ Glory to thou 

bolovod of Gauvi, over beloved of Sairknra, aecopt tlio water pro- 
aontod by mo thy poor woraliippor.’ Next tho avf/ha witli the 
mantra:— Vmtamiiddiiya devfi^a gandha- 
paslqitiksk lUdryiiiun grik<i{t<t arghcni- 
ViiayddaUafi aao'vaauWiipmdobhava. —O lord of god«, accupt 
thk argha furnished with aamlal, flowers and rioo, grant my 
request, 0 chief of saints.’ Then tho ablution (sudria) Avith tho 
^ ^ mantra;—iSudiifD^ pu,iiolidm'}'Uaiv dcun 

grihdfta yanandyaka andtliandthd mvv- 
vajna giruditcc paHpuJUay ovn gaiyimmUed g<ii}.<ipatl gva% 
havdmah& priy(hid)itivd prlya2}ati gucm humhnaho nidldnuut-' 
wd mdhipati gvan kavdmaho V((,ti0inamc(> dhamdjdni garh- 
hkadhmid tiocmajdsi gurhbkadkam. —‘ 0 gnd, loador of tho 
honvonly troops, pi'otcctor of tho dofonooloHs, ojniUKoiont, thou 
that dolightoat in invocations, accopb tliia ablution mmto with 
the live kinds of ambrosia,*' Om thou Avho art loader of tho 
attoudants of Siva, thou who art fowl of the holovod, lord of Uio 
treasures of JCuvora, dAvell Ihoii with mo, &c.’ 

Next sprinklo a litUo water ivilh a spoon {deknmani) on tlio 
- image of GnnoBha and proceed to nlotlie it 

{baslra) svith tho nuintva :—llakia hadra- 
yxigan deva devdivgasadTiiaprablmn hhahiyddaihm gyllidyciah 
laAnhodo.r(M harapriya :—‘ 0 God Lamhodav, beloved of Siva, accopb 
those laAvfiil scaiiob garmoiita, tho gift of thy Avorsliippor,’ Thou Uio 
^aneo or aacririciid lliroad is placed on tho 
imago with tho mantm —Udjaian briikma- 
I edtraoicJut IcdiiGlmncwjn ulUAvlyakam gfihdna cMm sarvvajme 
hltaJdiiiubi siddhiddyoLka .—‘ Ogiver of happinoaa to thy worshippers, 
omniscient, beloved, accept this royal garmout of gold bioondo 
and thread. j^Ncxt sandal {gandJia] with tho mantra ;—Qandhan 
ka/iyiir sanyuhum divya?i chandanaimilla’^ 
mam viUpanait eumivGahihfA iivUyavilim 
* Millc, curds, butter, lionoy and siigar, 


T^nsim. 


Giiiidtirt, 
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Ahahiitd, 


VH\hpdi\i, 


DliujUU 




2 iraMgri}ii/ahchi .—'Obcsl of gods, lol this agreeable sandal mixoil 
wiLh o(im})lior bo accepted as au iinguontfoi* tliy parson, for the love 
I boar llicG.' Noxt rice {aJesJuUd) with the mantra:— Ahhatun dha- 
valdn (leva 8iiraf/an(lkai'vvapt\jiia saivvadcvco 
namushmjya grihui^ainadanugraliiit, —‘ Tlioa 
^vllO art worshipped hy the gods, Oandharvas and all the doities, 
o,ccopt luy ofTonng of wliito rico.’ Next flowers {inialipuni) wltli ilio 
intantra:— Siifp-indldnmi pushpiini mdla- 
tijdd'ini vniprabho mayiiniUhii pi'ijdrthail 
pushpdni pmllyrt7it/aliUn.-~^‘ O Lord accept the swt'ot-ainolling gar¬ 
lands and ilowors bronghl by mo for thy worsliip,’ Then incense 
[dhiipa) with the mantra:— Dasdn*gnh gnyuhil dhlpan sngandhlii 
RHnianohirum vmdsntanamashihhi/an dhd^ 
puh vxG pnUigi'ihydtdm .—‘ 0 son of XJma, 
aocopt the inconso consisting of ton ingredients, ’bdellium, franlcin- 
conso, fmgiant grasses and very pleasing poifnmes collected for 
thy honour,’ TJien n lamp (dlpn) witli the mantra .'-GriJuh^a 
man'gulaii dCpan g1q'ilavavttiso.manvitam 
dipnn sndmprnduil dev<xrudva 2 ')riiiananioi' 
tide. —‘Accept this lamp, supplied with elanficd butter, the hes- 
iowor of knowledge, eslablibhal in iby honour, 0 lieloved of tho 
gods.* 

Then BWQctmcats {yxaivedgi^) with tlio maxitra i—Sagurdn sagh 
vildnicha ova modakdn qhritapuchitdn naive- 

mivem/a. ' ^ . t 

dyaa aaplialiin dutlan grihyatan ‘mghnand- 

—' 0 thou wlio reiiiovesfc diflicnltics accept those sweetmeats 
cooked in clavifiod buLtor.' One of tho awcelinoats should then bo 
taken up ami placed buforo tho imago of Ganesha, who should 
also rocoivo some articlo of value. Thou repeat tho ??ul^a-nmntia, 
which consists of a mental recitation {jap) of tho formula Oni 
GanoAhdya mnubh —* Om^ glory to Ganesha,’ Next pan {tunibiUd) 
is presented with tho mantra:— P-dgiphcila’' 
samuyuktail ndgavalHdakhivUani kuTp^midi- 
samhjnJctan idiuhtilan praligrihyatdm. — ■ May thisp«a with betel and 
the leaves of the betel and spicos bo accepted/ When puesculiiig 
the swoebineats which ax‘o usually Ion in number (hence tho name 
lUdaniodaka) tho following formula is used :—‘ I (so and so) for this 
(so and so) purpose bestow on this Brahman for the sake of Ganesha 

111 


VdiK 
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jfVttrf/inna. 


xm. 


lljGSC swGotJiiunlSj rice, llowcis a/ul gooilH wHh lias iiiiiniia :—Vitjti ■ 
nesa vipvunipciiu tji'Juhid duiumoiUtkdn ihihduipufhflt(it(U)ih'itliuj\ii\{-‘ 
yiiUdn matimJdada.—’ 0 Viglmesa (olwtaclc-loi'il), \\\ lU'iUmvnn Conn, 
accept tliGso ton Bwtxjtmcftta wiiUtho gifts, (jlariiiod biiMuf 
piosoutod by luo.’ Ti\ voply the celobvaiit ii<;ccpts Llio gift on UkO 
part of Oiiiicshii niui says :— IMui vii/hidmro detw iiv\hita»nn'va\H‘ 
rjlinaidtinniiuil ukvn 7nni/u(lattam piud ptirnati iiuhiultimc .—Next fol¬ 
lows bho priiyor {x^rdrihuvC} — Jlimv/aha 
lUWMRluhhifitm mUitnm iiwilakapvhia aviph- 
nciJi funMt^nc {h'A^asari'>akthy>jedtniiiit'vi'udiL —CUury to theo Vuki\ya!c, 
fond of swcotnieats, always proLoct uio froin (liniouUicn ovcjjy- 
wheve,' 

This is fullowod by an olforiug iif ii stalh of {hU> with tin? 

iiiautia: — Ont (j(in<ulhi(j<i ovi wnut- 

'putm nun!f(8l/’ntu oin oifl/ttiiuhuiii 7uwiut>U\dii 

oin hhuhjuka nanuistcstti um 'Ci<ii>nlra uanmstcslu vm sai'i'nttnldliipriKhi' 
yal.a nnmiifilvd\b 07 n chidunta namnalf'Htn om ihhai>aklf'a wunoTifu 
om imlsliahiO'd/iana itamdslt'slu o)n hmidratjuroUilihijam luamtdi'du 
chuiurih'iia uaiiioHuU; oai l:<inddlkumidl 2inn'idi<\nli jHiranfnih jmru- 
shas pari m'cnothirvc pralana. sahasmia hUnni'Ji(t .—‘ (fm, glory t(j 
tlio lonl of the heavenly lioats, tlio son of Unia, tlio roiuovor of 
obataclcs, Vii^iiyalc, tho son of Isn, llio hoBlnwor of huppinoss, llu^ 
ono-tootliod, with an olopliiwiL's Jicud, luiving iv lut ns his vohicio, l<r 
Sktiiida and Vkihuspat, to tlio lord of lUo loiirlU day, to those stalkn 
of iUih buddhkg ul oYovy knot witU littudrods and tho\kS!u\ds of 
shoots.’ 

Next follows tlio n{n\jana or ■waving of a laini) before tlio image, 
wliicli is accunipiuiiod by the following mau- 
tra;—^ln{ua Ififo halds hjii thi ki'ilydmlla- 
prahham dvAttrihim idam (leva (/}'ih<hiamtulaimffrahiii, Om aynirjj/o- 
Ih'Jyolh' agnilt svd/id idrgyo Jyotir jyoilh Hiwyyah aviikd a<)nh' 
jl/oiivmrckclmk srdhd sdvyyo vhtoIicUo jyokiv varvladiah svdhd 

J'jolih svdhd. —‘ Ogod accept this coroinoiiy of waving tko liglit 
{dvdlviha) hofevo thco who iu*b light, hail to Ayui who is liglil, to 
Uio Sim who is light,’ Thou follows the oUbiing of llowovs iu llio 
hollow of both haiul.H {pmthiwu'Jali) with tho 
Vnaiilra :— StDiu/khaiicku ckudanlah'ha k'fpilo 
'i/ejedearff^akah lamkoUanUi'ha hikalq vdjJinantHo bindgalah dhtmra 


ViishinUrjuU. 
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Mdiri-pUja, 


helur[faiid(lhy(i'kt<^ifi ^HuHacluwvlrogajunanali. Tliia vei&o gives Iwclvo 
ivamca' of Qanc.slia and it ia promisod that ■wliocvor roaJ« ilicm 
or oven hears thoin read when commencing to study or in making 
tlio propamtions for u. wedding, in coming in or going out, in war 
or in trouble will never moot with any obslaclo that ho cannot 
overcomo. As tlie axe is to the jungle-creeper so this voiso contain¬ 
ing the names of Oanosha is to all obstacles and difficulties. Next 
comes the gift of money as an honorarium to Iho colol^rant with the 
formula as in the first sanhalpam and tlio 

DahshiiHX-ianlialpam. i i « ■ 

usual doiiiiifciou ol place, tune, namo^ caste, 
&c., of tl\o person who causes the ceremony to be performed and 
that it is for tho sake of Gancslm. The celebrant iu return ou the 
]>art of Ganoaiia, asperses his client and places flowoi*s, rice, &c., on 
liis head, concluding with the innntra : -'Oai f/uiidndTiUi'dgan(i'i'<xii 
yvan liavdmaliG pri^dndntwdpviyapaii gvan havdmahe, Ac., as bo- 
tbro. 

Tho ritual for the Jl/din-jJtycf comes into use affcor tho 

, service for Gauesha and usually forms a 

pait of the preface to any other cerciuony^. 
Tho celebrant takes a plauk and cleans it with rico-flour and 

* The emmi iinmpH aro Smimkli (beiuUlfiil faced), Elcdant (oiio-tootliocl), Ka¬ 
pil (rod and yclloAV coinidoxlon), (lAj.alcariiaUa (depljftufc-oaroil) Lainbodfii' (corpn* 
lout), Jhvikrlt (ini8-.liapca), VlglmanoBa (dolivcrcr (rom didlculfcicfl), JlljiAy«lc(i 
(loader), Dlinmra ketii (Htfiuko-liniowrwl), niiiilnelwndra (betlor moon), Gajttnand 
(VovA oi iko l^oaVs"), Tho XoVto-w'mg is a 

vonfjli traiifilatiQU of tho adtlrcsa r— 

1. WIioHoever nliaU worahlp thco under thcao twelve nnraoa ninl even whoso- 
ever Blinll uUend niul licar them read Bliall certainly prosper iu tins 
world. 

а. WIioHoevor fllmU repeat Iheae twelve naincs on the day of mari'lago or 

oil the bii th of n child, or on )irnoccdliiit on a joiinioy or on going to 
hnltlc or In eickticsti or ou entering a new house or business shall bo 
freed fioin tlio cITccla of evil. 

.n. 0 Iliikrtund, u Malidkaya, rc.-plciidout lUco a tlionsnud Btins, prosper my 
work always, evorj wlioi'o. 

d. O Lhou ol tho great body and short in Stature, whoso licad Is lllcc that of 
an rlcpluint. Thy lircath like nectar attracts tho Insects hovering In 
the etliut to Lhy hpa, 'LUon art able witii mvo blow of thy t\iak to 
destroy tho enemies of thy snpplinutfl Thou that nrt tlio adopted 
son of Devi hast vermilion on thy brow niul art over Jibornl Thou 
art Biioh o Gnuosln that I bow to thee, (ho bonatifiil ouo of a yellow 
complexion and thvcc-cyocl. 

(S, rvcBeutliig this lamp I woto it before thee. Thon o Lainbodav wlio hit 
tho inter of tbo niiivcrse, the adopted sod of I’lirvnti, nid me. 

б. All moil worship thee mid ndoio thy feet{ thon that lirest on ewcets, 

and art borno on a rat nud whoso abodo Is magnlflcont, aid nw. 

7. Tlioii tliiit bcstowcHt wcnttli and occomplislictli tlic dcsiics of thy wor* 

Hhlppoi's, aid me. 

8, Thou wloldcBt the trident and liftfit ever been merciful to me, Most 

nssuicdly all who worship thee ahnll obtain over}' liappiucBD, . 
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tlicn (IrAWS .sislocii figiivca rtnivcaouting llio Malrifi aiul lo tlio 
liglii uf them a ilgnre of Ganchlin Tlion in tlu! iipinu- liglit- 
liand covnoY thn tiuu Ik voiu-oJmiuUkI xs in Uio iUiWHim-puja and 
in Uio upper lcft,-}i!uol corner Uio moon l>y a nninlvov ol‘ Uoca 
inUTaectin^' a ucnLi.'ti |K»ml timl iiiiving Ihcir oxtrouiiLica con- 
iicctod by a .scrica of aeiui-cii'ulos. 'i'lio colcJjraiit then mnUos a 
brush from live or six atooUs of <//a6-si‘«sh tiiul dipping iL in cow- 

dnng tonolios each of ibo fignrea which wpvuscnt ihu Md(>'is. 
Thou tho and nanl’alpum us in Lho 

pYCGodiu" ccrctnony aio gono Uiiongh with Ihu rorir.ula as tt) phu'o, 
iiino, casto of cclobrant, nud olyocl, of iJns ooifinuny ndiioli is 
ftddrosfiod to ChuieKluv and Chinn ami tho oihuv 'J’hou 

tlio labior uro praisoJ in oortnin v(<rKe.s^ kmiwn ns i\n} prallshUuf, 
Hiisii again iu Ohj Olit/ihuivi o\ iiHidilalion 
mid rtguiu by nmno wliilsl; pii*H('iitiiig a 
(lower lo cadi :—“ (hn ruiriftpalatfevu'nuih!' Ihllununl hy tluuri, 
I’admu, SucUi, MciU»n> OevnaenA, yvudim, Hviilih, Mulii, Luhn\nl,ri, 
Dhi'iti, PuRliti, Tiialili, uinl Ihc boii.sohnld fcniahi iloilioH. 'Jiho 
forniulio eonnuctod with llio invilaiiun^ ifco., in Llio ])Jocc‘diii*' 
coi'omouy is then gouo ihrougli, \'is, :—dnihanaj dsana, j>iuli/a, 
({Vyhay sada^j dc/ttuiwna, 6<(sb'«, ifumUta, n/mhulHy 

, , dluwn, tlrjw. nfiipeilmt and gifts. ISoxL 

Jjtisoihl/utra, , , . , . 

coluOH Iho baitOiliUtami winch i.y pai’l'onuod 

by taking a uiixtnro of clariiioil butler and a liUla sugar luid 
having warmud it iu tlio aviihn, lutluig it Rlrcituu down tho 
board aomcj ihvoo, (ivo or hovou limoa. ']'i\o aoUdn'aul then te- 
crivea a pioco of money fiom llio person for whoso bomdiL tho 
ccroinony ia porformod and dipping it in tho chirilled buttur {<jh{) 
iiiiprcRSos a mark on tlio foieboiid mul tlirojifc ol' tlio porfiun fioin 
whom ho I'ccoivcs it and keeps tho coin. Thou cunu's tho 'ji u d- 
jano ov waving of a lamp bofovo tho ligiireH as in Ibo proceding 
coroinony. Kext foUoYvs tho olloihig of ihnvcra in tho nptiiniod 
lialiiis of tho bands {pufthpdnyali), windin'^ up with a hymn in 
honor of tho sixlooti Al'ulm mul gifts lo tlio onUdiriiut, wlm in 
idiu'u places llow'ois from tho oUbviugs ou tho hoail of llio 
givor. 

‘ Uice h hove lahwi niiil iprliiklwl over wioli fls,n’o whilHt llio urniisfi/hfi 
IB h^iokuiuiiKl Ontliig ihe tlhi,4iuHi Hie hnmb me cksjajdvou'i'ciiUy In iioja u( 
the brcafil (Uid the litml lowvrwl kuU cyen cloHcit 
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"L'he Ndndri ov JS'andi Anidith ia also called tlio Abhyudika 

‘■'nd ll'o'igli not iinivoraally oil- 
served hero is sometime,s inti'oilixced into 
ilio piuj)ai-atory coremonios. It opens witli an invocation of 
Oancslin. 'I’lio cdolnvant thou dituva a figure of a conch and 
dUciis on Irlio ground and makes an dsa?i« or throne of tlirco 
stallcK of dilh-gii\fis, on winch ho pUicos a 2^dtra or small brnss- 
vc,ssol bko a lotiv and on it the 2}^viLra.^ Water, barley and 
scsjimuui arcs then a))pUcd, with approprialo mantras, and in 
siloncoj siiudal, lico ivud flowera, The materials for the coremony 
aro tlion sprinkled with lioly water whilst repeating a prayer. 
Next coinc.s tlie pi'druli/dniy a prayer for felie presonco of tlie 
doilies in tljo lionso, a story of the advcnUircs of seven Jiuntors 
on the ICiiIanjur hill and tho sankaljiam or dedication. Thon tlio 

oniiinoralioii of llie ancestors for tlireo genorations on both tho 

paloinal and maternal side® and their adoration, Tliis ia accom¬ 
panied by tho invitation, &c., as in tho preceding coreinoiiies for 
each of tho twelve ancostons named and by special mantras which 
are loo fcodioite fur oiuimoration hero. 

Tho halasa-slhdp&na or consoemtiou of tho water-pot is 
usually observed and coininencos with llie 

Kalasn-sthdpma. « i i » i -.i 

washing of the /cutofl'i or vessel witli 

fiaiulal, enrda and rico and covering it with a cloth. Bonoath it 
is placed a mixture of seven sorts of grain and thon tho person 
who causes tho coremony to heundoTtaken places his riglit hand 
on tho gi'oniid whilst the celebrniit repeats iJio maulra:—' Om 
onahulyav.h 'priihiviohana imanyijnQfi ^ffiniikshaidm 
'iiob/uiVLiiiabhih.' Tliou bailey is tlirownmto llio vessol and a hymn 
is chauntod whilst water is pouied over the vessel. Then the 

1 TJio piivitni ifl nindo froja a nlujfle bIaIIi of luthtt grass tiotl In n Itnot of 
ilio form oi a (Imu'o of elfflifc Kacli 'ilnlk ImB tlirco lonvca wiiioh aomo auiiposo 
ivro onililctiiiiHo of thciIcKy, lu Iho iiinlo lino an iidditioii la jdacIg to 

(ho name to show Lite di-p'rco s llui*! lUo father hna th(3 ntldltlon 6an< svarOpn, 
Iho irjJiniifiiMjor lliat of rndm gnarUpa, nuil IhofficAL-graiulMtliDr thut of adilyu 
avartipn, AiioLhcr iiildltinn is made lo bIiow fcho casto : tiuis a Brnlimaii ia oallcd 
a Kahalriya is ciinod bnrmmah, and n Vidsyn or Sndi'a la callod yuptafi, 
Amoiigai Uiainnona llie real uainos of femaloa ore not given : tlio first wife of n 
nrahmiin ie called .s'loif/ari aiiil thonccond And othora mundari. In other enates 
Iho real iiiimcn Di'o rIvgh nn lu the cnao of indas. TIlua Rnnmpabi BL'ahnniii’a 
I'ailicr known in life iw K>'lH|inad&tta would, nt a ocremimy nnclertfilccu hy 
Ilnumpnti, ho callid /iyishHadntla atiminiih baan anarupa, and Bninapatl’s mother, 
if tJiu fiist w'li'a ot hla fatlioTf would bo collod JiHifinadatlu suadari basu 
avariSpHi 
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kiisha-hrahno} in placed on it and siiiida], di'oh, Lniinoric, iniilc, 
onrJsj dfti’ifiod butler, tbo five loaves (pi/Jal, hkai>\ ap(hnni\g, 
tidumhav and pahis), tlio oniili from Bovon placoH (wlinio cows, 
clopliauiH, wljilo-aidrt, &c., Uvg), llio iivo coin and articles 

of ch’OHS with appropriate mniilras. Tboii Vuruiuv is im'Dkod and 
tiio u’atoi', i*i:c , in the kalasa in alirrod wliil.st IhoHo vcrscH arc vcciLotl 
in Uonour of the voaacl ; —* Vishnu dwolla in thy uioutli, Rudra iu 
thy ncclc and in tliy bottom Urolmia : in ihy inidst dwell Uio 
company of ibo Miilns; v?ithin thoo nvo Iho sovon onoims, woven 
ifilandw, Llio four Vedas and the Veiltlngas. 'fliou wort prodiicnd 
at the cluirnin^f of tlio ocuan and rucoived hy Vislmii, thy AvatevH 
contain all places of pilfyiimaoo, till tho /^od.s dwoU in lln'o, all 
created things stand tiiroiigli thco and coino to tlu’o. Tlioii 
art Siva, Vishnu and Prajiipati, tlio sun, Vasu, Itndra ; all the 
deities and all the Karnta exist tluougU tlioo. Thou iiiakost 
•works fi'uctnnua ami through thy favour I pevfoim this oovomony. 
Aocopl my oblations, bo favounihlo to my undorliiKing and 
roinaiu now and over with mud Than the vo.saol is wovshipiK'd 
Avith praise and prayer to fclio ‘camc intout. Next llio (p'f/haulkd- 
pana, iwdnuj/dm and dcdiciktion aa in tlio previous cioroniDiiies 
take place and again llio hdam is doolared to ho tlio iiluulu of 
all the gods to whom tlio invitation, i^c., as in llio previous 
ceremony arc given, tu;:. .*—to lhaltma, Vavuna, Adilyiv, Hnma, 
llhauina, Buddha, Vrihaspati, Kukra, Saiinisnlmr, lluhu, Kutu, 
AdhidovaliiH, Bralyadhideval/us, Iiitlra, llio Icii Dik|talaH and tlio 
five IjokptihiR. '^I’lit3n follows tho waving of a lamp, ollering of 
lloAVOi‘3 and gifts Avith aclodicatiou as before. 

Tho coi'Giuony of rahnhuvidldm commouly known as nikn/id-- 
baruU is seldom carrioil out in its eiitiroty 
except by tho wealthy. ■ It cousisIb in, 
nilingas an ainidot a bi’acolot of thread on tlio riglit wrist and 
tho I’Uo coiniucncos Avilh making a mlxUiro of barley, /ja.s/ja-gms.s, 
(Wi-gmuH, mustard, sandal or rod aaudars, rico, cow-dung and 
ciu’da, Avliicb is oirciod on a brnKoii platter to ilio brnoGlot forming 

* Tills coiisisiR of fifty stflllcB of the proRH ticil togetlna’ luul Roimratod tU 
one 00(1 Into four partR by iilcooi of tho jfrnnR i»lnop«l nt riglit (insicH io iikiIi 
other roul to the li\iiullo Useif. Tlio projcolliig oclpoH of tlicso jiiocoa pHivoni, 
the limnllo falling complololy Into llio pot or votiscl. ® Qolii, dlauumil, 

sapphire, rnhy nwl pcnrl, but it iiiny easily be anpposod that these nio sehlou^ 
given, 
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its Then tlie person about to put on the brncolct 

invoices tho presonco of vatious doitics to protect him from ovil 
and says:—" I’o tho oast lot Qoblncl protect inoj to tlio soutli- 
cast, Ganu’dhvaji to tho south, Vfirftha; to tho south-west 
Nar Siiiha; to tho west Keshava j to tho noith-wcsfc Madhusddaua * 
to tlio north Siidhara, and lo the north-cast GadiUllmr, above 
let Gohuidluui protect mo; bolow, Dharaiiidhar and in tho tea 
quarters of tho world Bnsdeo who is known as JauArdnn. Lot 
tlio conch protect ino in front snd tho lotus holiind; on tire left, 
tho club and on tho right, tlio discus. Let Upoiulra protect 
rny Brahman and Vishnu iu his dwai'f incarnation protect my 
Aohiirya ; lot Acliyuta profceob tho Rigvotla ; Adhokshajn, tho 
yajnrveda; Krishnftj tho Satnavoda, Mudho, the ALluirvavoda 
and Aniriuldh tho othur Brahmans. May Puiidarika protect tho 
performer of tho aacrifico and his wife and lot Itari i)roLocl all 
doi'oiicolcss pUicos,” Tho lubric goos on to say that tlio dofcnco 
of tho niipi’olcctod can always bo olfcclod by using mantras from 
tho Vedas and tho Bcods of wlnto mustard. In Kiimaon a few 
coins nro with turmoric, botol and white mustard seed tiod 
up in a small bag (potuli) of whito cloth and attaclied to tho 
o'Lihdha or bracelet until tho work in hand, whotlier marriage or 
oLlicr coromouy, bo acconiplialied. When this takes place llio bag 
is opened and tho contonta aro given to tho officiating priost. 
'J'liQ iiiantm commonly used in tying on tho mkshcc is as fol¬ 
lows :— Yona baddho hdltii’djadtinavcmlvo mahdhulah tern 
tivdm abhibadhndmi mlcBhemdckalimdchala/* 

Tlio coromony known as jdtkai'm takes placo on the birth 
of a son and is tho next more impor¬ 
tant of those observed in ICnmaon. It is 
divided into several scctionB which aro conbiderably abbrevia¬ 
ted in praotico. Tho rite should bo performed oither on tbo 
day of tho boy’s birth or on tho sixth day oftorwarcla. If tho 
fathor bo at homo, lio Hliould rise early and bathe in his clothes 
and make tho dedication as already doseribod for tho boy’s long 
life, health and wisdom. Ho should tlion worship Ganoslia and 
make this his object that tho boy should always bo good, strong 
and wise, and that if tbo mother has bocomo imimro by violating 
any of tho laws as to conduct or what should not be eaten, that 
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her sill sliouUl bo forgivoii her ami its coiifiefiiiouoos .slioiihl i\o(, 
bo visiLerl on lior boy. "Willi llio Haiiio objocl Iio (icrAnia.s llio 
nnd the li^indvi-snUhlh alrcjuly tloj^ta’ihnd iSnmo- 
timcfi tho Vii-nyukaidchanio followH, ■wliidi iH merely Llioeitalioii, 
feeding and l'o^mrdlllg 8 omo nrahiuaiiH to bo ivitnoswoH that I,ho 
rilo has boon ftctinilly |iorrorniccl. The Kulam-siliir^vDia alroutJy 
doscrihed follows lUid aflor it llio or nini) jdaiiols arc 

invohod to bo propicnt and asslftt, A vo.s.sel oC.soiuo liiiglit iimleriul 
ia bronghl., and in it is plaocd a luixlnro of claiilicHl liiiLtor mid 
honoy, ■with wliloli tlio toiigiio of tlio cliiM is anoinlod oitliiu' willi 
a golden skowor or Iho tliiril liiigor of tho right liuiid, whilst a 
priiyor is road asking f«»r all material blossings for Llio l)oy. 
The f'allior Llion prosmitfi a coin to tlio cololn-ant, who dips it in a 
inixturo of clariflotl huttor and olnuconl uinl apiilic.s it to tlio 
forohoad luul lliroat of boLli father and .hom and then wiiii a 
prayer places ilowors on tludr heads. Tho fatlmr lIiom laki's the 
lioyiiiluslapaiid hnielicahishronati, heiu],aInmhlor.H iiud hack, wliilufc 
appropriate mantras piayingfor fltiongih for tlioso parts of tho 
body aro read by tho colobranl. A jne.sunl is again givon to the 
colobrant and aflor it tho nmhilioal cord is cat, hiaving' four 
fingoi-breadtlis untoucliod. Tlio ahliinjtrk or piirificaLioii is llii’U 
porformed by asporgiug tho a-ssombhigo with a brnsh formed from 
d'dii-grasa mid dipped in tho water of tlio (iri/ha. Tlio fi-oiiLal 
mark is tlion given with rod Hondam and a (lower is prostiiitud 
with a verso committing tlio douoo to tho protection of tlie groat 
god. 

Tlio ShauhlM-mahotsava or gmat rejoicing in honour of 
Sl.ri.lW ii, held on 11,0 .i.tl. d,iy aft,,,, 
tlio child.s birth. If tho futlior cannot 
afford to engage tho sorvicos of a piic.st lie can porforiii Llio 
coromony himself, but usually ho soiids for hia ‘puroJiU and oom- 
mils iladuties to him. Tho father rises early and laitlies, jior- 
formiiig tlio nilija-hai-^n a.s usual. IIo fasts all day and Lewards 
evening ninkos a ball of day and smears it with cuw-dniig. I to 
then lakes a plunk of wood ami having cleaned it with vieo-dour 
draws on it images of Skauila, X*radyuma]i and Hhashthl. lie 
then sihtouikIs caoli figitro with a liodgo of cow-dung about a 
rnigcr-broadtb high aud alieks upright in this liedgo grains of 
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biivloy. Tlio imago of Shnsliflif ia thon amoavcd wiLli cow-(Uing 
ill which cowries or coiiiH arc placed, which is followed by tlic 
Pwdra-mdtvi-pAJa, The father of Ihe boy collccls tho niatermls 
for woisliip near tlic door i»f tho hou.so and tliovo drawing the 
fionvcs wUh rico con'^eciatos an cmjha and dedicates the rite to 
tho day's ceremony. Tim goddcRscs are thon iiistahod :—^ Oni 
hhih'lihuvahsvah Ihvdra-nuitria bo established hoio and grant our 
vo!isoiial)l(! desires.’ Thon a short meditation Lakes place followed, 
by an ‘ Onif hail’ to Kunulri, Dhanada, Nainhv, Yipulfi, Mangalh, 
Achiilh and Padni6, and tho usual invitation, &o,, as far as the 
dedication. Next comos the Ganesha-pityV* with rinsing of the 
inoulli and a dedication, tlicu tlm Mafn-pilja with similar detaii, 
tho Pnw/illia-vduhuna and Kalaaa-slhdpana witli an invitation to 
the nine planots to bo present. The worship of Skaiula and 
riailymnan then proceeds witli the usunl iugtallation address 
(pralinjithd), ineditaliou, invitation, &c., and prayer (jyrdrl/uina) 
dining tlio offering of llowors. This is followed by the Shalhvit’' 
(U'u-pdja or worship of the six nymphs, tho fostor-motiicrs of 
Skiuula, with an enumoratiou of liis names ami an invocation to 
Siva, Sambhiita, Saiinala, Prila, Anusiiya and ICslmina. ISToxt 
comes tho worship of Shaslithi with tho usual couseoiation of the 
ar<jha, dodloatiou and installation. 

The praiishthd in honour of Shoshbhi is as follows:—'' Om 
hhuvah Bvah {vpdhvUi-'rnanim), o Shashthi-dovi, eomc hero to tliia 
magical place which is smeared with oow-duug, roinain hero, con¬ 
sent to he honoured lioro. Thon follows Uio unintolligiblo mystical 

formula 31 Sfil K ’’ 51 ^ ^ H ^ ^ 

followed by “ Kay Shashi hl-Dovi in spirit and es.scnco bo lioro and 
may t(io rogonts of all the souses bo present." Tho mental iissign- 
inent of Uio dif’leront parts of tho body to its own pncuUar tutelary 
deity {ntjdaa) follows and should bo made with tlio followuig for* 
mnla:— Omhhd, glory to the boai't; Om to ihe head ard/id, 
(here moaning ‘ Hail’) j Om khd, to tho top-knot, vaahat (lioro moan¬ 
ing ‘Hail’); Om Ichni, te tho mystical aruioiir of llio mantra, 

Om khaVylo tho eyes, (like vaaJtat) j Om kha, to tho mystical 

weapon of the mantra, phat. This differs IiLllo from tho Angani/ds 
iormula. Then follows the meditation on Sluiahlhl us Mahh-dovi, 

112 
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of tho Jargo bi’caslH, fonr-armcd, consort of Siva, swollen 
lilco a peacock, ch(\ m yellow clothus, beanUful, beuvinR n kmoo 
in her lumil, Malicsvari, &o. 'fJio above fniiiy rcpicsoiits llio ulia- 
racLor of tho inanLras useil iii the* ooroiuouies and that tlieso ino of 
TaiiLrika oi'igin and coiumon aliko t<i Ihiddliisin and fcho Iliiulnisin 
of the present day inny bo dislbiotly shown. C'nnningbain in \m 
Laddk (\). 384] gives suvoml miiiitms collected hy liiiii Iroiii 'J’iboto- 
Bucldliiat BOiii'ccs which in form and olmiiadm' nni tlio sainu as 
thoao in use in tlio TCnmnon HimAluyn. C(>ni])avo liis manlra of 
Shakya Thubba (Buddha) :—Hatnak ^ihiuoihi biithihuiubn wri'a- 
llesha nhlLuddhuna. aarwa dharma rukljmtpta ijo</(Uia mma muut 

_‘glory to tlio chief of Ihiddlms, rollover nl'all Hiifftn'ing, 

emAHtcr of all vivtuo, equal, equal to the hoaveus, hail.’ Again wo 
have ;—Narnnh tahmintu vnjrdntimvhumUi maht runhunu him — "ghu’y 
to tho chief of Vwjras, hmeo uud groiitly hungry, lutil” ; aiul •.—(ha 
■;^ajrci — h'Qdha, hdijaijnva hnlii hnlu M'tn jdint—ihn o wrtiLhCul Vajia, 
ilaino-uookotl,/iwhi hiilu Min p/uil. Thin last ‘ is aiMi'f'bsod to tho 
aupromo Buddha (Bhagcswnin), l(» Ihoeoleslial lUidliiHatlwus, Bad- 
juapfuu and Yajrapdui (the lotus uud Hcepko buavoiH) and Co lUo 
^T^iatiilca divinity Iswnro.* Tho stimo ijlcas pormouto tho mystical 
fermiiltt) iisod by Mtmlmliiis of the lowor olnHsoH, doseoiidiuitB of 
ITiuclu ooiivcrtg, only iho xuimes of JihrAil, Anraih&r., aroused 
iusUuid oC Cho names of the Iiuliau uud '.riboUvu Hjudl evmj)ol!ing 
doitles. After tho worship of Sliashthilnw hoou iiiiisluid a garland 
of eweotiuoats is thrown aioimd tliom'ck of ii undo kid. ^I'liu ours 
of tho kid are pulled until it bloats loudly aoine live or six tinie.s in 
Gi’dov to frightou and dyivo away tho ftvil spivits who avo swpposod 
to seek to disturb tho coromony. Shushtld is again uddiassstxl to 
proteob tho boy from evils by flood or flold, by bill or dnlo, from 
wild aninmls by iiigbt or day ; wliilsb tho ftitbor Lakes the child iu 
his Inp aud again touching the suvcrid parts of the body liatonn |,o 
tho fLpproprialo pniycsi's for strength, wealth and long life. The 
coromony oncls with a story illnstratlng its origin. 

Tho ndmliarma ox naming the cliiUl takes place on tho tontlr 

, to tho twelfth day after birlb. In Kuniuom 

IJflralciu'ano, . 

It Jfi lioUl oUuoat luuvorsally on tho olovoiiCh 

(lay. Tho ritual opons with a 8Grio.Hof somewhat abstruse goticial 
rules for aelecting names, the actual practice with regard to winch 
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is uotluoil ulaewlioro. Tlie Giancsha-ptl/Vc ia as usual first pcrfonnoilj 
stating Llio particular object for which it ia iindortakcn. Tlion. 
followa tljo and an oblation to the firo made with 

cliivificd buttci-. rheii a niixUiro called panolia-gav^/a is foruiod 
of tlio following ingrodieiita :—tbo urine of a slato-coloui'ed cow, 
thodungof a black cow, tho milk of a co2)por-colonrGd cow, iho 
cards of a wliito cow and tho clarified buttor of a plc*bald cow. 
This inixtni’o ia made up into Buiall balls and a portion used as a 
burnt-olfoiing (Jioma) and Lho itjinaindoi’ is atrcwii about tho hoiiao 
and byres and also thrown on tlio molhov of lho boy to purify liov\ 
A homa ifl then inndo of coins whicli are thrown into tho fire and 
afterwards become tho property of tho colebraiifc. Tho child’s 
name is next aottlcd and written on a small piece of clean cloth 
and also wliifspcrcd in Ins ear;—" Thy name is so and fi04.may thou 
have long life, hoaltij and prosjKirifcy.” Gifts nro then mado to the 
oolcbrant and all rcUro to tho courtyard, where a figuro of the nun 
such as already described is drawn on. Uio ground and rovoreucod 
with the usual ceremony. Tho boy is allowod. to sco the sun this day 
and is mado to plant his foot on a piece of money placed on tlm 
ground (ii/id-W)?! tepewsonam) whilst calling on tho namos of the deities 
that horonftor ho may bo able to esteem money as tlio dirt under his 
foot. Tho party thou roturu to tho house, wliore tlio jiva mMri-j-iVjja 
is porfovmod. It coiisists m tho rinsing of the mouth followed by 
tho consooratioii of tho atglta and a dedication as in tho md(n-pi^ja, 
but the figures aio only seven in niimborand aro drawn on the wall 
ot lho house, not on wood, and tho doities honoured are ICalyftni, 
MangaUi, DhadiA, I’unyA, Punyamukhfi, Jayti and Vijayii. These 
aro worshipped with tho usual ooremonios including tho invitation, 
&c, and tho bafioddhava already described and tlicn gifts aro mado 
to Biahmaus. 

Tile janmotaava tahoa placo on tho nnnivorsary of the birltx 

. of a malo nud Ihocorcmonvoonnccfcod with 

JiDimotsavet. . , ^ , 1 

it may bo porformod eitlior by tho person 
whoso birth-day is celebrated or by tho ftvmily pnrahit on lua 
behalf. In either case tho porson for whoso benefit the lito ia 
performed must rise early in tho morning and have hia body 
anointed with n mixture of sesamutn, black mustard and water 
and then bathe in warm water and put on clean clothes. Whou 
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1i)iiLliii)g, a prayoi' in roml which hring.j ni liic uiuf ihilc, !ii’i 
Jiumo, cfl.ste and vaca^ and ankri (hr luiiy lilo and iii'OMiuoilj, iuk^ 
io bo cllbciivo this proyor sliould bo said when Llio 

year of fcho iiufcivo’a Ufo moij^cs into tho coini«‘\ yonr. 'I'Iumi llir 
names of the deities ave vajiratevl in Uu‘, ham nf a slu>vt 

)5hiny and llioir aid and assistance dining tlie em.uin.ij yrnr nro 
involved. Sljoiihl tlio nnniveisary fall on a Tuesday or i-iuhiidii;^ 
which aro rcf^ardcd us unlucky days, tins coromnn) caiimil. taker 
plixce, but iu iU atoad, tUo poison who tlcsirca to dovivc bomdU 
from the rito siumld bestow gift:' oii Ihubinmis atid in idiuviiy and 
in Diis way he ylmll obtain all Urn inlvanlaguH wliicli Iho pen- 
formnnen of f.ho conijdotc ccJvniony is SHppnHad Lo ('iiHUro. It ia 
only in lliis aldnovinted form, inoroovor, (hat tlu^ majiuil.y (d' 
Ui\uhia in Kmuaon obsoi'vo. this rite. 

Tlio hamhedh or piercing Uio car niny, aecoi-ding to tho 

, , family or ti'il>.al custom, lake place at any 

Jidrmvdh. . ' 1 1 . 1 1 t 

tiMo hetween lh« thud nnd Hovoutli year. 

The Tito is said to have been osljd>li-»hed by Vyftsa and tho tlivto 

for its porformanco is ahvaya fixed by the family astrologer. 'I'lio 

father of the boy must rise early and ])urfoi ni the Onrio.shn pnjii 

and state precisely llio object by giving place, time, name, i^c.^ 

and declaring that it in for llio increnso in leiiglb of life, ati't'nglh, 

wisdom nnd good forUnie of his son, whoso namois also given, do 

then goes through lidntM-h'tcddli, in lhi» 

pi'oparfUoiy eoiemoiuc.s already doacril»ed. TIhj molliei- l,tilco.H the 

child in her lap and gives him .swcnlinoiitH ■wliii.st the opemlinn of 

picremg the oar is performod : first the. light and th^ui tluj h'ft car 

ivith appropriaLc mantras, winding np with the usual gifts to itm 

aHtrolng4;i' and furohit. Thun follow.s (lie ahhisht'k or aapoj'Hioii 

and the prosoiitation of flowers iiiul tho wn/nimVdya/m, in wliicli the 

i'iiiiiily bavbov appears with a braston Imy bearing five lampn niudo of 

doiigli, four at tlio cornora of a aipmro and ouo in tho coutvo iu 

whu'h tho wick floats in molten clarified butter. These aro waved in 

tilt! inaniior of a censor in front of the aNsomhly, who each make 

an oITei'ing to the barber according fo his ability.^ 

ouiifc tile ooroiuoiiy stylcil Ahth-nmrikAra which tllkcn 

phicc will'll 11 boy Ih'Ht gntm to ht'liiHii, hr it is not in ^'t'limiil iihc. Il cniiHiHln 
pilitcipivlly i)( tiriDminiomlioii Lhiihooku,tenelu-vHiinO sciiimlHOf i>lilI(iH(i[iliy 

kiionn to tho compllof wM.U hiudfttui') toih'u n«nl]>rHycitt that they slvoiUvl be 
l>i'(Hi'i>t nxul nsKiot In tho ceremony uml in Ihcyoutli^H siihUeo, 
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1 ’lic Vpanai/ana, or ccroinony of piiUiny o« tho janoo or nacri- 
. , ficiftl fhiGRiI is alwnys ni-eccilod by Iho ^vor- 

ship of tlio planetary bodies. For llus 
purpose a ynJnctmUfi or hall of aacritiec is prepared Lo the east, or 
liovtli of the liouso and purified with the ikmehauaviia} whilst prayers 
arc road us each article of llio mixtnro is used, As a rulo, how¬ 
ever, the ccroinony is porfoimcd in the cow-shod, in the noithcrn 
corner of which a very siinplominiatiu'e altar of throo sleps^ known 
as tho gvahaho.di is laiscd. On the top of the altar the figuro of 
a lotus Avith eight polals is drawn and each petal is coloured to 
reprusont a planet, red for tho sun ; white for the moon ; rcdtlisli- 
bi'own for Bhauma (Mans); wliilish yellow for 13 iulli (Morcury) j 
yellow for Vrihaapat or Guru (Jupitor) j white fur Sukia (Venus) j 
black for Sanhdiar (Saturn) and for Uilhu (an eclipse) find brown 
for Kctu (a coinot>» For tho othor deities tho intervals betiveou 
tho petals tire. used. OlTciinga of rice nml curds are thou made 
to each and tho usual invifctilion, &c., aro made. On tlio morning 
of tho day after those preparations liavo been comploled, tho usual 
proparatoiy coroniouios already dcsciihcd arc gone through, in- 
ehuling tho Nitya-kavm, Ganoaha-pdjai Mfvtri-pdja, Ndnclri-srdddh 
and Punydka-vdehana. Then (ho person who causes the core- 
mony to bo performed gives tlio tilak or froiital-mailc to tho 
\mrohit also tho ovghaj flowers, rice, sandal and presents of coin, 
orniimonts and wearing apparel and requests him to preside at the 
coremony,^ Tho parents of tho child with the cclobrant and 
tho assembled friends then march round ^xQ^fajna-sAla to the 
sound of conches and other instruments and enter by the ivesLeni 
doo)', when tho ooromony of purifying tho hall with the pancha- 
gaviija is again performed. To tho south-west of the grahabedi a 
small homa-bedi or altar for burnt fjocrifico is built and a fire is 
lighted thereon. 


Tho colobrant then performs tho Kala^a-BthiXpana and ap- 


Tho wowliip. 


points tho pmd 1 u^~dip oi’ guardian of tho 
lamp to stand in tho east and provont the 


^ Already tlQscrIbotl. * The lowest stop Is tAi'o flngQf.hrondthB high and 

broad, tbo next 1b ai the Hnnio hoight but four flngor brefidHis broad, and tho last 
Ih four flJiRir brendtbs Mglici' tlirtn tJio flooond and one ctitltsqonroRfc tJie top. 
® An'migcmonts aro made ia t]io ritual for tbo prcacnco of the AebAvya. 
Bralnniui, Illtwilc or promptorand Sadosya, but ns n rule uU these ofilces are por- 
foi'JHod by ouo poMou. The rjjnal for tills corcroouy oxtonds over eighty pages 
of my iiianusorlpt and is said to ocoupy three days l/i vecUal. 
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lampfi goln^f ont, lostllio coromony HhowUl l>o hUovrnplod by wpntc?! 
and gobliiw. Tlia \v(>rH)iip coininciicos by tlio colobnuit lU’O.sonLin" 
to Gacli leaf of Lho lotus ou tlio gmha-bedit a pioco of motal .stainpod 
^Yitb tlio convontioruil imago of Urn ptirticulai* iiliUioL to wliich tlvo 
loaf ia sacmb [I'liou tbo groalnoas of oaoli planoL is praisod aud 
litanion are road find each is invilod to bo prosont iu fcho placo 
asftiguoj to it ou lUo (jvaha~heill}\ All ftvflo towainU tlic ami aud 
tlio figni'O of llio Huu towards lho oasU 'I'Iiubo arr> thou uddrossod 
iu tho Agnyiiikirana'rn'^iiantm ami tlion wnsliuil witli tiio (Ivo 
anir'iirt, otich iiigrodloat aa it ia appliod lumig iioodiupauioil liy a 
aopaiato mantra, Thou culd-walor in oftonMl ami l-lio tkalioaiiun 
inado with fcho hymn of prai'-o to;—^Oin kdr, dlvaJunarudii, Gdyatri, 
Oliliaudali ami tlio ku promo doitins j f.Iio Vyalulli-inaul.ra, Visviv- 
mitra, Jamtulngui, tho motvea known an tho pdyii/rj, ushnih ami 
aiiushtuhh aud tho doitioH Agni, Vayu and Riiryy/i, wlm aro ludcod 
to aasiat in tho corouiony. Tlion tim vyd/ifiVi-inanlra iH ronitiul 
Bopavatoly and togoihor thus ‘Oni I invito ami Hot up tlui 
0 UI 1 ; om bhttvah I invito, &c.; ornsvah I, Sco ,; om bhiXvhhivahsMh, 
I, &c., and tho figiiro of tlio sun ia placod on n small oiroiiljir altar 
ovcclod In tho middlo of lho gnika-hcdi^ Ihon the invitation in uiiulo 
>vit\i tho mantraOni aknslme, &n. Next Agul is nddro'isod as 
aclhkhm of tho sun and invitod lo bo Honlml on liis right hand 
with tlio vydhvid-mnutrn Bopnmlcly aud ti^othor uh iu tho cjiko of 
tho BWu and also a spooiaV inanUa for tho invitation i—0?n jlpnirtv 
<Hta77i' &,o. Next ou tho loftaido Rudra ia invitod as tlin 'iwitija- 
ilUcUva in tho aamo miinnor and Lho invitation niaiitm ooni-^ 
moucQs*.—‘Oin Lryawxbahmil &c. Next in tho Houth-oast oovnov 
ibo figiiro of Soma U boI up with n similar coromony on a .small 
square altar. Next comes Angdndtn or Illiauma on a triangular 
altar, Budh on an arrow-shapod altar, four fiugor-bromlthH long, 
Guru or VrihaapaU on an altar six fmgor-brcadths sqnaro, Suicra 
on a fivo-cornorod altar, nino fingor-broadtha across, yaiii on a 
bow-sliapod altar two fingor-bi-oadths broad, Riihu on a swoid- 
ehaped altar, and Kotu on ono like a standard. Thou ilio othor 
deities aro invitod: first blio prolocfcing doitios, Ganosha, Diirga, 
Kfihotro,pfd, Vdyu, Akasha, and Aawini, Thon tlio guardians of 
tho rito, Indra on. tho oast, Agni on tho wnith-oastj Yaina ou Ibo 
aonth, Nivriti on tlio sonth-wost, Varuaa on the wealj V/iyu ou 
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Mi 6 nortli'WasL, Kuvci’a on the north and laa ou tlio uortli-east, 
Next Brahma is mviled to take liis place in the upper part of the 
central apace on the graha~bcdi and Ananta in the lower portion. 
Next in the north-eastern coraer already sacred to Isa, the Kalasa' 
sthdpana is mado ami the Bgurs of Yanina, is placed on the cover 
over tlio mouth, of the veaaol, All this is done with the same 
tedious ceremony. 

The thread from which the bracelet is mado 

IS now tied round the neck of the vessel 
The medifution. ^ .. 

{fiiiuasa). Ihon rieo is talceu in the hand 

and apriiikled over all the figures wliilat they are asked to come 
and lake their place in the vessel and in the brncolet. Then fol¬ 
lows the dedication of the rite to the coiemony about to bo per¬ 
formed oil behalf of the boy. Next tlie dhydnaor meditation is 
given t— “ Om who Bittest in the position called padmdsana (t. e., 
with tliigiiH crosHcdf one hand resting ou tlio loft tJiigli and the 
thumb of tlio other on the heart and the eyes looking towards tho 
nose), with hand like a lotus, sprung from a lotus, who driveth tho 
chariot yoked with bovou steeds, Uvo-armed, over present Mavi, 
Om thou who art white clothed in white garmenla, driving white 
lior«ftg, adorned with white, bearing a club, two-armed, ready to 
do what is right, Saai Ow thou with tho reddish garland and 
clotlioa, bearing a pike, lanco, and olub, four-armed, moving lihe a 
goat, grantor of requests, Dkardsuta, Om thou olothed in yellow 
garments onoirclcd with yellow garlands, sprung from tlio pericarp 
of tho lotus, club-holder, two-armed, seated on a lion, grantor of 
requests, Budka. Om Guru of tho Dovas and Baityas, clothed in 
white and yellow, four-armed, who grantest tho wishes of ascetics, 
with rosnry, thread and alms-diab, Gm thou who shinest like a 
sapphire, holding a lance, grantor of requests, vultnre-borno, ariow- 
disclinrgor, A Om thou that art clad in blue, wboso body 

is blue, crested with a diadem, bright, seated on a blue lion, such 
a Jidhit is praised hero. Om thou who art of a brown colour, two- 
armod, chib-wielder, with distorted face, always mounted on a vul¬ 
ture, grantor of desire, Ketu” A seoond meditation to the sumo 
import is then prescribed and others for Yanina, &c, Then to nil 
tho deities named tho daana, &c., as far as tho flower-offering aro 
given and Vylisa is quoted in praise of the nine planets, When 
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proGUi’aljlc, aocoauuts Hliould now bo oJtorod witli iVuif, fli'twoi;?, 
aiul goods aa well as Iho food snpposod to agi'Oonl-.li> to oorh 
doily; thus for tlio auii, bulls of rico uiul hjoIushos aic' proviihid : 
llic moon rccoivcsa ballot yioo, cIuviIumI bwlU'rand nullc ; lUmninu, 
Olio imiclo of rlon, mohissoa, clarifiod bulUir and iiiillc {'Ukin'i/i-a); 
liudh, ono inailu of nnlk and vivio; YrilnvHiv.\U, simply olivvKiod 
bottoi’ and rico ; Sukru, ouids and rico; Sani obl.un.-i a uiixliii'd of 
vico, claviiiod baiter and vogolabUia j Ivsilni has gnat's IIokU ; Kn(,u. 
riuo of various colours j whilsl Lho roinuiiulnr oblaiii milli and nco, 
If iboHO dilfcvovil. iugrcdioiiU two not jirocui’id)Iu an tdl'niiug <if 
milk and rico is iniulo to all. 

'Cho colobnmfc tlion appioaobos llio homa-hiull anil looking 
Cmvsconitlim o£ (lio towardf} llic ouhI inakcs tlin usiiul lijiiiiig 
luiitoiiala loi'HHcridoo. mnuUi Jiinl tlion pruoiUHlu Uirnngli 

ilio whole ooromoiiy of coiiaocrnting lho lUfiloriuM for tlm s/un ilicci 
fvmu Ibo appouiLmcnti of lUo liiabinatt to Uvo 

gonorivl asporsion (p<6i7/«WAnrtf6), afler wltioli ‘•Ifts am iiiado to 
the cclobvaut. A kind of pvofauub lUoii road giving the uiun-s 
of tho Hovoral (loitioH atid Lho luiitoriulH willi whicli limy' iihoiild 
bo woL’diippod, U'Uia is lullowud liy lint Aifui-sth’iptvin by winch 
Agni 18 invited in tlio dilforoiiL'forniH in wliiuh ho is iiroHonl mi 
tlio altar as caoli of thonino plaiiolsrcooivcH w<»r.slup and Lho Llirnuo, 
&u.^ uro ])rcscntod to him. Linos which ropvtwoni Lho longiK's of 
flame on tho altar aro llioii drawn niid adored and lho iiiUior of 
ibe Wy l\ro from tbv> cidobiimt and bonding l\n:t iigiit InuMi 

flo as to allow tho thigh to lie ihifc on lho groiinil huforo tlio altar, 
luoditates on l^rajapali, luul coinmoncoa lho burnt-Hivmilieos by lho 
offor of the CujUdniv-hoina with cluriliod hullin’. l'’uel' (stnatd//) 
for tho altar is auppliod fioin tho wood (»{ Liio following tvens ami 
plants ;— Arka [Calah'Gpis Qiijunlmi), [Ihilca frondosa), kkab' 
{Acacia caUoku)^ Apdvndt'ff (dohyranthi^ cispcric), plpai {b'kuti 
H'lipiosu) and Udambav {Ficus ghtnerata), sitmi {Amokc siuud), dtib 
{Gynodo?i DaGlylon) and ImsUa {l^vayraaliH Gymmivoidcs). 'I'iioHo 
piooca of wood and pltiuls nmst nob be crooked, broken, worm-oaloii, 
&c., and must bo stooped in curds, honoy and clavillod huttor 
boforo they aro olTovod to lho uino planols as a koma, If tbn ^Yooll 

' Tho wood of tlicflo troes lo aupiJOBCil to ho cut up into plccoH mcartiirluK a 
wpAn of the luuul of tlio boy who la 6ho aubjccl of tho rUo. Tlirco otiilkH of ilil/.' 
or /uahn uwko ono.aawalA. 
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of tlio otbor ti’cos moutioued ig not procurable that of tlio palds 
or d’/ifttr may bo used alone. There are tliieo posilioiis for tlio 
hand during the hmna;—(1) tlio mrigi (doo), (2) tlio ha7i8i (femalo 
swan) and (3)'sd/i:ftrt (sow). In tlio sM'ari llio baud is closed and 
tlie lingers lio in tlio palm of the hand; the mriyi extends tJie 
littlo-fingor whilst the remaining fingers continue within the palm 
of Iho hand, and tUo Imnsi extends tlio foro-fingcr whilst the hand 
is closed. The mvigi-mudfa comes into iiso in all ooreinonios 
iiudorLakon in order to avoid Lhreateuod dangers or the retribution 
duo to Qvil doeds: i\\Q iMnd-'miHlra in tlie rites observed for in- 
ci’caso in hoaltli, wealth or prosperity, and the edkaH-mndva in 
spoils for malovoloiifc purposes, in incantations against an enerny 
find for causing any moutal or bodily misfortuiiG to him. If the 
hornoj takes place without its proper spell (wttdrft) the offering is 
fruitless nnil misfortinio shall assuredly occur to both tho celebrant 
and his client. 

Tho ImnOj is then offorod in the name of each deity with a 

ehort dedication and mantra whilst the name of tho presiding 

Rialii supposed to bo present is clvon as 
The olliitlon. ,, , „ n . . 1 , . 

well as the form oi Agni, As this oore- 

mony is gouo Uu-ougli forty-two times, the result may bo tabulated 

as follows:—■ 

Tho nine phnels. 


Nnnio of 
deity. 



Material 
yed in 
Uio homa. 


Iiiitinl ivordfl of 


Arha ... Om Akriahne, ho, 
Valda (hn imam deodh asa- 
pataa ffoan, Sea. 
lihair ... Om agnimnrthlfut, 
A'lidmaiy,,, Ofit Hdbadhifasvdgae, 
he, 

Vifiid ... Om urtAafjKfte, &a 
Udmbar,.. 0(HAHfidtp(rr»r«^rd- 
gam,&c, 

Sami M. Oitt aannodetHrobhisIi^ 
tayah, ho. 

Dob ... Om Aaydnaachitrafht}, 
KmsJm ... Om. Aediin, &o. 


Ih'osidtug 

Rlslil. 


IHranyn'^tflpft 

Gautama, 

Vlr&pfilcslm. 

ParamcsIiWi/, 

Gvltsauvula. 
rrajilpntl, Aevi, 
Sarnsratl and 
Iiifira. I 

DadhynngAUiai'-; 

von. I 

VAmaflera. i 

MMUniohliaadft. ' 


Form of 
Agnl, 


Kaplla, 

Fliigaia. 

DlifitnraketiJ. 

JAtirara. 

Slklit. 

HAtako, 


Mnlidteja, 

IIutAsana. 

iRoMtn. 


113 





IlIM^LiVyAH DTal' RWTi 5 


SOS 

The. AdhidemUia. 

li’ov Uioso ami fcho siiccootUiig iloitioH, pahis Is ilio waotl 
scribed and no parLicnlar form of Agui ia mentioned. 


Niiinijcr. Namt> of (loifcy, InKliil words ol! iiinnlra. rienUlliiff lllslii. 


10 A):(nl ... (;m /OcMmi &«. ... Ksiivn mxl McdMUtlij: 

11 A])(i ... Om njmvanturti, SiG. VilliiisiiitU. 

19 Pi'ilhivl ... Om ai/inidprit/itvif &n ... 

in VIkIvuvi dm {dKnivis/tKurutohdAi’uiiut, Ah iu lo. 

&o. 

H Iiulm ... On stijushdh, Ikv, ... AHiiii. 

15 liiilrtiM .u Oin iiiliU/nt &r. 7. 

10 I’nijiiiiuti ... Oai’/irujdpiUe, 8ta. ... IIIuiiiyilRiilbliu. 

17 Sin'pii Out, Humostu aatpcbfiyn, DovaiiHliin. 

10 IliMhiiiCi ... Om Ifrahnapitjnduam, 8cq. ,.. I'riiJitl’Mti. 

The Pn{lTj(iLlliidG\>at6ti. 

10 Utidi't; Oin irf/nm/iuhinit See.. ... Vti.HisItUia. 

SO Uiint ... Oni ariiehiih lukthmit dec. ... UUikniiualiyimfi, 

91 Kknudlt ... Om j/mhikfttmiahyruifiaumw, Dliiii'Rtivii, .rKititidiif^iiS 

Aa. ... uud nii'gluilniiiiiMiv. 

SS I’hi'iihIiii .1. Omaii/iu.M’tiJtPaAi/pnnnAaAj&i'. AHyiinikriiyiiiui, 

S.*! IlmIuiiA As in IB ... Ah in IS. 

S -1 IU(.Ui\ dm Imta'nnn iiidram, &<}. ... (laigya. 

SO Ynmn ... dm M«iyiiim>/j| &a. ... Ak In ut. 

20 Kitlu N. dm Anr«Air»«(, flro. ... JlilUi 10. 

27 Cbilrngupin On» ohilmimW) i»n. ... Ditto 4. 

Othe?' (ieiiica. 

SB Viiifiyultii ... Om SiO. „i Ah in IS. 

20 Diiign ... OmjatHVrihiao, Sid, ... Kiisyiipn. 

ao "Vdyki dm t’/i/itvd, &0 • * 4 $ (liuidh 

a I AkfinlKt ... dm im/i/Aim'A, ftc. AhiiiiO. 

as AHOUiau dm ... ModU&ULlil. 


Scurtiimin niul clarincil bntUir fti'a lusrc iMlilud to Die 
olfurliig of 


33 

Iiulm 


An ill S-t 


Ah ill Si, 

a-t 

Agnl 


IXktO 10 


Dlllo a. 

1‘6 

Yama 


OiUo as 


Ditto ai. 

•TO 

Nlri’ltl 

.. . 

Om SsAnta iiirrife, &n. 


Yiiniim, 

a? 

Vnruiia 


Om twamcfuruRu, &o 

)•< 

Siinnlisepliiu 

as 

Vfiyn 


As In So 


As In an. 

.711 

Kuvol’fl 


Om vnvn i/imH. &o. 


Diuiilluu'Islii 

40 

iHfilia 


Om AtiNSRdnnm, &c> 


(iiiulniiuv, 

41 

42 

Ih'nlunlt 

Atiiinln 

• »» 

Aa In 16 

Uitlo 17 


Ah ill IB. 
Ditto 17. 


iSlionld any error occur in imining tho dciticM in tlio order aliovo- 
given, the cnLii'o cerowiony iiuisl; l)o gone tliiougli again, but no 
\\ai\alty w to tbo \wu of ibo muiorinlB for Ibo tfanilcl//. in 

other than fclio presuribod ronii. 








or THB HOMn-^VESTEHH phoyinces. SDO 

The position assigned to each dcaty on the gmki-bedi will betfcci; 
he understood from the folloiviug diagmia. In the petals of tlio 
lotiiB, the letter ‘A* stands for ‘Adhidovah the letters ‘Pradk’ 
for 'PradlihiKlcTa' and the lettew ‘Pr.' for ‘Pratyadhideva/ tlio 
titles given to each triad,;— 



Wo have next a hom of clarified butter wUh the vydfiriti- 
liiantraf repeated nine times; hence the name mvahuli'/iotm^ 
Anofciior offering of clarified butter is made ivith the mautra;—' 
* Om to Agni who caiiseth a good sacrifice svdhd.' Then a ptlrncc- 
pdtm, or vessel, is presented to tlio ceiebriwit with a dedication tiiat 
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all imperfcctioDS in tlic coremony may be forgiven And the rito bo 
completed. Tbe halivaddn follosYs and com- 

£otii/add». • j •!! ‘ 1 1 i. 

prises offoi’ings of milk or iice and curds to 
tbe north of tlio graha-ledi or near the homa-hedi. A portion of 
the mixtiuc is taken and placed on a brazen platter or stono in the 
name of the s\m with the address:—' B/id bh 6 Sun. accept this offer¬ 
ing ; be'thoii the hestower of long life, the giver of forgivoiioafi, tho 
alleviator of trouble, the giver of good fortuno and tho iiuircascr 
of piosperity to thy wor.slnppor.* Above this an offering is placed 
for the moon with the same address and so on for each of tho 


forty*t\vo deities assembled and to whom a lioma has liecn olTercd. 
It will be noticed that a homa is not offered either to ICshcbrapsil or 
Vatoshpati. To the fQi*mer,howovGr,a tali is presented with consi- 
derablo ceremony ; a mixture of clarified butter and rico known ar, 
hUohi is placed ou a platter of loavos and on it four lnm2ts of 
■wheaten dough with clarified butter for oil and a few coiua, Thou 

an ignorant Brahman or a Sudia is honoured witli an olleriug of 

sandal which, as a rule, is smeared over hia face to make him look 
hideous. The dh^dna or meditation on Kshetrapdl follow.^, after 
which the offering is taken and presented with tho mantra.^ " Om 
glory to the venerable Kshetrapdla ^ lo all sprites, gob¬ 

lins, demons and their followers, glory to this offoiing of clnriliod 
butter and rice with its lights, gifts and betel. Hail KnliotiapCaa 
^ ^ filled with the howling of Ihe fierco-mouth protect mo, oat 
this offering of IMchn with its light propared for thco. rrotoct the 
person wiio causes this ceremony to bo made, bo for him and Ihs 
child and those bojoiigmg to him the bestowor of long litb,” Ac. 

After this follows tho pfirndJiuti-homa in which Bharadvfiia 
Tiirndhuli’homa, the Riahi and tho deity is Mahi'waisvdiiara, 

. offering is prefaced by tho usual dedi¬ 

cation of time, place, person and object, followed by the hymn in 
four verses beginniug:-' Qm rn/mWidnam divo/ &c., aiul ondin^ 
Vfitli 'Om pi'wnV fe., whence the name. The Agni piya comes 


. ^ mu.fr,ugUd. 

Arisarauuaiaan UaMa ^s^ak$lla vaiii»i,j J! 

I'di-us^a yajaindnas^iiva, »tamava aapulru aopari- 
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next in whioli Agni. is addressed on behalf of the hoy ‘ Om 
Agni thou that protoctest the body, protect my body ; Om Agni 
that grantest long life grant me long life ; 

Agni p&ja, Agni that beslowest energy bestow on 

me energy ; complete whatever is deficient in my oblation j Om 
holy Savit^ accept my sacrifice, holy Sarasvati accept my sacrifice; 
ye twin Asvins, crowned with lotuses accept my snerifioe.* Then 
warming liis liaiida in tho flame of the altar he applies them in 
succession to tlio various parts of his body saying:—“May each 
luembor of my body increase in condition.” Similarly the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, ears and arms are separately addressed to the samo 
intent. After this tho rite called Irydynalin is colobrated. It 
consists in the application of the iilaJc or 
Tryaguaht. frontal mark to the head and throat of 

loth the boy for whom the ceremony is performed and his father. 
The material for the iilak is haken from the ashes of the homa and 
then mixed with clarified butter and applied by the celebrant. 
This is followed by the distribution of gifts which are divided 
amongst nil tho Brahmans present. But in addition to the ordi¬ 
nary presents suitable to tho occasion, the wealthy and devout are 
instructed that tho following are specially acceptable to each of tho 
nino planets to tho sun, a brown cow; to the moon, a conch; to 
Bhainna,a red bullock; toBudli, gold; to Vrihaspati, yellow clothes 
and gold; to Sukra, a white horse; to Saui, a black cow; to Rdlin, a 
sword, and to Kotu, a goat. Those subsequently become the pro¬ 
perty of tho oCRciating priests, but it is allowed to commute these 
gifts in detail for a sum of money which is mado, over to tho 
priests with the usual dedication of place, time, person and object, 
and that the money is in lieu of tho gifts duo to each of tho nine 
planets. All then march around tho altar singing :—“ Om, go, go, 
bo.st of gods, omnipotoiit in thy own home, where Brahma and 
tho othor gods aro, there go thou Hutdsana." Tho planets are then 
worshipped and aftorwoi-ds the celebrant and his assistants as- 
porgos the assembly with water taken from the kalasa whilst 
chauuting a hymnb This is followed by a mantra^ in which all 
tho deities aro invokod that the aspersion may be fructuous and 


1 This la CfiUed a VaLaik hymn and cominenocs * Om nmvesamndrah aaritat 
UrlJjfiHi ja)flda;iaafl?i,' 8cc.: U oonlnius tlurliy'tour veraos, ' Called PaurS* 

nlka-mantm, 
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their protection be extended to all. The of sandal is then 
given by the celebrant to the men of the assembly with the 
mantra'" Om, may ib be well with thee, ho thou fovtuual.c; may 

Walhilahslimi be pleased vrith thee; may tho gods ahvayn 
thee; may good fortmie bo always with ihoo ovci-ywhore ; may 
planets, sins, impurities and causes of quarrel seeing tlio mark oif 
tliy forehead be powerless to harm thee.” The rico is appliod 
witli the mantra :—'Om may this rice protect Ihoc.’ 'I'ho tiMc is 
given to women merely as an ornament without any iniuitra, 
but tho rice is appliod with the mautiu used for men. Q ho 
mo.nti'ti-pdthah follows, of which tweuty-ouo versos aio for the men 
aud throe for tho women whose husbands are alive at the lime ; 
when finished, flowets aro distributed to all present. Aftor tliis 
the ceremony of fastening on the bracelot [rakuluibandhwi) takes 
place as described and the bhuyasi^danam with its gifts in which 
all the danceis aud tho musicians share. TJio worship of Iho 
planets concludes as usual with a feast to Brahmans, 

Tlie I’ite known as o1iAYd,havaiit(i'dii; shaving of llio head is also 

included araongsb thoso propnralory to Iho 
Chfirdkarnua. . . /••in i ,ni 

assumption of the sacrincuil thread. Tlio 

favourable moment is fixed by the family astrologer and when 
arranged for, the father of the boy coramonccs tho rito tho night 
before by going tlirougli the Ganesha-pi^ft. He then tako.s ton 
small bag's of cloth and wrapping up in thorn portions of turmoric, 
dii6-grasf5, mustard aud a com, ties them in the hair of tho boy 
with tho mantra To-morrow you will be cut off,' &c. dlircc' aro 
tied on the right side of the he.dd, Ihroo on tho loft side, tiiroo at 
the back of tbe head and one on tho top. The next inoriiiiig all 
proceed to the yajnasAla, in which the grdiia-hedi of tho provious 
ceremony was erected. The duties of the day are oponod with 
the rinsing of the mouth, next the anjUa is set up and consocratccl 
and the prdndydin is gone through followed by tho dodication. 


In the last rite, the colohraut defines tho object by slating that 
tho cei'eniony is performed for the clidi’d-hOiVana and upctjnciyana, 
of so and so, the son of so and so, &c. Next follow tho wholo of 
the iisnrd preparatory ceremonies as far as the I^nnyaha-vdchciAiO/in, 
Ihc celebrant now approaches the and again. 

^ Om bfta^ramariUf Scq, 
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consecrates the avyha and makes a dedication to Agni and then 
lights a firo upon the bedi or altar. The father now takes the boy 
in his arms and the mother seats herself to his left and all assist 
in tho installation of the altar and the invitation, &c., is gone 
through as before. Then an offering of clarified butter is thrown, 
on the fire with the mantra ;—' Om pvajdpatayc' &c., and gifts are 
bestowed on the celobrant. The hair of the child, except the top- 
knot, is now out off whilst an appropriate service is read. The hair 
is then buried with cow-dung near some water and the boy is 
bathed and clothed in his best and placed near the celebrant and 
in hold to be entitled to the name nidnavak or religious student. 
The ceremony as usual winds up with gifts to the celebrant and 
assembled Brahmans, replied to by a mantra and the gift of a 
flower {asisham). 

According to the Pdrasharas^va, tho sou of a Brahman may 
AsBumea tUo garb of a assume the janeo at seven or eight years of 
student. Kshatriya at eleven years 

of ago and the son of a Vaisyuiat twelve years. These limits can 
bo doubled where necessity exists, but the ceremony cannot take 
place after tho second limit hos expired. The father and son now 
approach the upanayana-hedi and the hoy presents the tilpd- 
tra to tho altar, Tins tilpdtm is an iron pot containing sesamum 
oil in which coins have been placed and which form a portion of 
tho honorarium of the celebrant. The invitation, &c., is again 
recited and the dedication is made to ensuring the success of the 
young student in his sbiuliea Next follows a formal burnt-sacri¬ 
fice of clarified butter. The celebrant then receives from the 
father of tho boy a loin-oloth, bolt, sacrificial-thread, waist-thread, 
walking-stick and bason for leceiving alms and gives them one by 
ono to the boy with a mantra for each. Separate woods are pre¬ 
scribed for the walking-stick according to caste; for the Brahman, 
palds; for the Kshatriya, bsl ; and for the Yaisya, gular. The cele¬ 
brant then asperges the head and breast of the boy and accepts 
him as ono duly prepared and fit to be raised to the degree of a 
religious student. The hoy next seats himself to the north of the 
celebrant and his father goes through the Agni-pily'ct and offeis a 
sacrifice of clarified butter and presents gifts to the Brahmans. 
The title bcU is given to the student who has assumed the sacrificial 
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thread. *Ilie astrologer fixes the lagnaddn or propitious moraont 
for repeatiug the gdfjairit aaJ when it comes the boy seats 
Saltiting tiio religious liimsclf in front of the celebrant and turn- 
prccoptor. ing hig face towards tiio north-east salutes 

the celebrant and presents gifts to lus purohit. He then crosses 
his arms and places bis rigliL hand on the right foot and Ida left 
hand on the left foot of the purohit and bows his head down until 
it touches his hands. The purohit then gives the asisham and for 
a Brahman reads the gdyatri three times, thus:— 

(1) Om hlitirhliuvah svah tat suhiturharenyam. 

(2) Repeat first line adding hhargodevu&ya dMmalii. 

(3) Repeat both preceding and add dhiyo yo nahprachodaydt. 

The Kshatriya ydyatH is as follows :— 

Om devasya aavitw' matirnd sai’vam visvadevyam dhiyd 
hhagam mandmahe. 

The Vaisya gdyatri is as follows:—• 

Om visvdr^pdnipratimunchate havih prdsd lidhhadrom dwi- 
padGohatushpade bhidkamuahyat savild har&nyo mipraydna mushmo 
virdjati. 

The boy again brings presents and falls at the feet of his 
purohit and prays that with bis teacher’s ard he may become a 
learned man. The purohit then instructs his pupiliu the Bandkya 
already described. oxt the soim'd/ia or small faggot of sticks 
from five trees previously mentioned is taken by the boy and with 
one of the pieces he touches his eyes and then dips one end of it 
in. cLavifiod butter and again the other and then places it on the 
fire on the altar. Siniilarly the earn, nose, hands, arms, forehead, 
lips, and breasts are touched in order and, the sticks aro burned. 
The celebiant then applies the trydyiiaham or frontal and throat- 
maika with tho ashes of tho and clarified butter. The boy 
tlien goes through tho dandaimt or salutation as already described 
and again receives tho asisfiaon,. Ho then addresses Agni, stating 
his name, caste, parentage, &c, and asks the deity to take him under 
his protection and again prostrates himself before his purohit, who 
usually delivers a homily otx general conduct. The boy then begs 
from his friends and presents the results to his pxwohit saying:— 
*' 0 Mahai’lya accept tlioso alms which 1 havo lecoivcd.” 
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T]ie?i commences the rite connected with tlie fii st study of the 
Vedas, tho Veddrambha, Gautama has said 
Veiinrnmblia. Yeda oE tho division to which the 

student belongs should first bo read by him. Tho celebrant prepares 
tho altar called the Veddrcmbh-hedi, for which the usual Gaiiesha- 
pdja is performed and a firo is lighted thereon. The flame is then 
fed with the numoTOna offering.? made in the names of tlie deities 
invoked to be preaentaud assist,for whom the whole invitation, &c.j 
is repealed, followed with tho usual gifts and dedication. Thou 
como.g tho worship of tho Vedas tliemselvcs with invitation, &c., 
followed by the worship of Gane^ha, Sarnsvati, Lakshmi and Kfityfi- 
yaiii, accompanied with the usual installation address {pratishtkd), 
invitation, &c. Then tho hoy looking towards tho north-cast performs- 
llio and locilo? the gdyntri and mantras in honour of the* 

four Vofla'J, commencing with that belonging to his own division. He 
next rociftes the 'ninhd-Qt/dhrUi with tho gdgatn three times, i. a,, 
tho gdgatri with the namas^dr :— " blvA, Om bhnvali, Qm avah!’ 
Ho is thou told to go to Bonaresand study thero and for fo^‘nl^s sake- 
actually atlvanccs a short distance on the road and then returns, 
T/hon the ceremony is closed with the usual distribution'of gifts. 

Next comes tho sam&vavttana, which commeucos with the gift 

of a cow to the colebrant. The boy takes 
Sanifivni'ltana. 7 ,i n » -i • ■ 

hold of the cows tail with one hand'and 

holding water in the other repeats a short formula and gives the 
€<fW to tho oolahmat. Thev&iBia this rite idso an altavot bedSrthe 
consGcration of which takes place exactly as in the previous rite. 
Tlie father, son and celebrant approaoh the altar and the son 
coming forward and laying hold of hia right ear with his left hand 
and with his loft ear with his right hand .says he has ceased to 
do evil and wishes to learn to do v/eM (vyastnpdjii). The cele¬ 
brant answers "may you have long life.” The celebrant then aspec- 
gea the boy and his relatives from the water of the wla~kwnd)h or 
small vessel for holy-water usually placed near the Icalasa, au,d, 
subsequently takes whatever water remains and pours it through 
a metal siovo called sakasradJidi'a on the head of the boy, These 


Sanifivfii'ltana. 


opei'ations are each accompanied by a mantra, as also the taking off 
of the belt {mekhata) and the applying of tho tilak to the twelve 
parts of tho body :—(1) the head m which Kesho resides; (2) tho 
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belly with Niirfiyan ; (3) ihe heart with Mfidlioj (4) the right eida 
with Vishnu; (5) the left side with Vamau ; (6) tho hollow beloW 
the throat ^Yith Goljind; (7) tho right arin. with Madhusudan ; (8) 
the left arm with Sridhaiu;(9) tho root of tho ears with Trivikrama; 
(10) the back with Padmautibha; (11) tho naval with Ddmodar* 
and (12) top of tho liead with Vasndova. 

The boy then clothes himself, and the celebrant repeating appro¬ 
priate mantras directs the hoy to roraaln pure for tUruo whole daya> 
i.c,, not touching a Sudra or a dead body, &o. On the fourth clay 
they again assemble, and tho homa known as p'^irnahuti is mado, 
and again the entire ceremony of consecrating tho gruha-hedi is gone 
through as •well as the worship of tho nine planets and jCuavidtriSf 
and the boy’s sister or mother performs tho maJidntnljana beforo 
him^ and all winds up with the usual gifts and a foast. 

The cGromonies conneoted with marriage come next and occupy 
no inconsiderable place in the services. 

It a nrra. They include those nji'angecl in the follow¬ 

ing five divisions;—■ 

(1) Agni-pdoja; olotlimg, perfuming and anointing the body; 

tho pwro/ifft of Iho boy shall then ask the other the name 
andcasto of the girl and communicate tho same inform¬ 
ation regarding tho hoy. 

(2) Presentation of a cow and coin in honor of tho girl: pro¬ 

cession from tho house to the Agni-hcdi. 

(3) Invitation to tho father of the brido and foimai conclusion 

oC the nrvangoments; then oircumamhulation of the fire- 
altar and performing the Kxisa-hmdika. 

(4) The bride sits to tho right, and the bridegroom sits to the 

left close together, while a lio'nm is made. 

(5) Next follows the Banovavapnisanam, p'dmapdtra, gifts to 

Brahmans, and the verses suited to the ceremony. 

Commencing with the firet group we have tho Vagdiina-hidhi 
oi’ r«lea for the preliminaries to a maniaco. 
Homo day's beioro tho wedding takes place 
the father of the girl performs the Ganoslia-pd^’a and the dedica¬ 
tion declaring the object to be the correct and successful issue of 


VdgdfiDR. 


the Vdyddna, with detail of his own caste, namo, race, and that of 
the boy to whom ho has given his girt Tho girl then performa 
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the Indi'6ni-2RV^^ bsforo a likeness of that deity drawn on gold or 
otlier metal. Next day the sarvvdramhlm or the beginning to 
collect the materials necessary for tho wedding commences. The 
father of tho bride takes a mixture of turmeric and Idhi with water 
and anoints the body of the girl and performs the Ganesha-piija. 
The samo is dono by the father of tho boy to the boy, and in addition 
he takes three small bags (pofah) of cloth containing coin, befcel_, 
turmeric, ?'oh', and rice,' one of which is buried within the hearth 
where tho food is cooked j a second is suspended from a handle of 
tho havAlii or iron-pan in which the food is cooked, and the third ia 
attached to the handle of tho spoon. The object of these proceed¬ 
ings ia to keep off ghosts jmd demons from the feast. Thin cakes 
are prepared of wlieaten flour (suntM^a) and thicker cakes (pttri) 
of the same, which, with seaamum and balls of a mixture of rico- 
flour, ghi, and molasses (Jiaddv. and gWioV) are made by the women. 

Next comes the plw’Vdngia which takes place on the day before 
or on the morning of the wedding. Tho 
First visit. parents of both children, each in their own 

house, commence with the Qanesha-ptyci, followed by the Mdtri- 
li^andi srdddlh Punydiiavdchma, Kalasa-stkdixtna and 
Namgmlia-pi^ja as already described. The parents of the girl 
seldom perform more than the first two, and remain fasting until 
the Kanyaddn has taken place. The fether of the girl then 
throiiglihis daughter adoresGauri, Moheswari, audlndr^tni, and ties 
a potali on her loft hand. The father of tho boy binds a similar 
bag on the right wrist of the boy, and also on the left hand of the 
boy's mother. ITour days afterwards the bags are removed. On 
the morning of the wedding day the family astrologer sends a 
water-clock to mark the exact moment with other presents to the 
father of the girl, and deolares his intention of being present with 
the marriage procession at a certain hour. The hoy ia then dressed 
in his host, perfumed, anointed, and painted and placed in a palan¬ 
quin, and,acoompaniedby thefriends of the family and musicians, he 
setBOutfor the bride's house. Ho is met on the road by a deputa¬ 
tion from the bride’s fathm-, conveying Some presents for the bride¬ 
groom, and near the village by a relative of the bride, who inter¬ 
changes further presents. Tho procession then halts for rest whilst ^ 

» Tliese are tlio contenta of the jiotali commonly used, IliougU a much more 
elaborate mvoutory is given m the ritual. 
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dancers and annsicians exercise tbeir craft. All then proceed to 
the house of tha bride, whore a clcan-swcpt place oppo.site the 
principal entrance has been decomted by tlio -vvoracri of tho family 
■with ricG-llour and rod aanders. On this place the celebrant and par¬ 
ties to tho ceremony with their fathers and principal relations take 
their place whilst the remainder of Iho proesasion stand at a ros* 
pectful distance. Next comes tho dk'Myargha which commences 
■with tho consecration of the arglia. Then the father of the brido 
recitea tho iamrra sa'rtAftfpam, dedicating the rite to the giving 
of his dangliter to the hiidogroom, after whicli ho oifers the water 
of tho avcjlia to the colebrant who accompanies tho bridogrooin, as 
well as water for wasliing liis foot, the tilah, with llowcr.s and 
rice, and the materials necessary for the cnsiriug corcmonica. 
Similar offering's are mtxdo to the bridegroom ; and liia father is 
honoured with flowers and tho asisham, and all sit down to a 
feast. 

Tho near relatives of tho parties then assemble in tiio niarringe- 

_ ball. The bndc ia placed lookitio' towards tho 

HliG infti'riBge-hal], . i .i v • i ^ i xi 

■west and the bridegroom towards tho cast 

•with a ourtain between them, whilst the fathers of each perform tho 

Ganesha-plija. The bridegroom*s fcithor sends a tray of sweetmeats 

{laddu) to the girl’s father, on which the latter places flowers and 

returna the tray to tho boy's father. The biidc’.s fiUlicr then 

washes tho bridegroom’s foot and fixes tho iilak on his forolioad. 

A^ain the giiTs father sends a tray of swoetineals which ia nocopled 

and rotuxncd adorned with flowers. Tho bridegroom then performs 

the dchamanam and receives from bis fathor-iu-hiw a tray of swool- 

meats (niadhuparlca) made from honey, Ac. Ho should then taste 

a portion of thorn, and say that thoy are good and express liis 

thanks for tho present. He then washes hia hands and rinsing 

hia mouth performs th© 'pvdndydm and sprinkling of his body with 

the right hand merely and the usual mantra. Tho brido's father 

takes a bmidlo of kushu grass in tho form of a sword and calls out 

"Inm" tho calf:" tho bridegroom says, “it is pre.scub,’’^ Thou 

water is sprinkled over the flgui-e of the calf on<l several inantias 

nci road, and as in tho Eali-Yuga the slaughter of cows is prohibi- 

'od, the figure is put aside and gifts arc substituted. 

^ Ah a lulo lu KumaoB, tlic figure of a cnlf rafiUe in dou/rU or Btftuipcd on 
i& prqaucocl. 
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In the iiietintimo, a Brahman of the bridegroom’s party prepares 

VoriBction ci tamilj, lig'“s the fire. 

The bride’s father tiicn gives four pieces of 
olotli to tho bridogroora and lie returUB two for Lis bride. The bride’s 
father then raises the curtain and allows the parties to sea each 
other. Then tho celebrant on the girl’s side, after reading the 
asivMda vorse^, asks the celebrant on the boy’s side thef/oimjpiu- 
Dara, sdkha,, beda, ancestors for three geneiations, and name of the 
boy, The celebrant ou the boy’s side recites a similar verse and 
replies to the questions asked, \vindingup with a request for like 
information as to the girl’s family, which is given, The questions 
and answers are repeated three times, the vonses alone being 
changed. This section of tho lite winds up with tho usual gifts, 
and dedicatory prayers and a homa of four swoetmeets, two from 
the bride’s hou'ie olforod by the bridegroom and two from tho 
bridogroom’a house offered by the bride. 

At the exact time fixed for giving away the girl, the bride’s 
father turns his face to the north, whilst the 
grngaway, bride looks towards tbo woat. The father 
then extends his hand and the girl places her lumd (palm up¬ 
wards) in lior father’s hand with fiugoiS closed and thumb extended, 
and holding in the palm ^iis/io-grass, seaamum, barley, and gold. 
Tho boy takes hold of tho girl’s thumb, whilst the mother of the girl 
pours water on the three hands during tho recital of the dedication, 
by the celebrant. This portion of the rite concludes with the for¬ 
mal bestowal of tho girl generally called the hanydddn. Whoa . 
this is concluded the girl leaves her father’s side of the hall and 
joins her husband, wlien tho ddnavdkyc? is read, and the father of 
the bride addresses her and pi'aya that if any error has been com¬ 
mitted in bringing her up he raay bo forgiven. Next an address with, 
offering’s is made by the bridegroom to hia father-in-law, thaukiog 
him for the gift of his well-cared-for daughter. In return the 
father declares the girl’s tlowi’y, and the clothes of the two are 
knotted together. Then come the usual gifte, aspersion, and ofFeiing 
of flowors, The bride and bridegroom then proceed to a second altar’ 


* lu prniso of Hnr and ITori. *CoiitatniQg fonr TOcses from the 

PurduAB. ^TIiIa allar ia about a cobit square and is aucrounded b^ a 

bedgo of brnncIiGS of tbo sacred trees conneoted togebEier nitii twine, outside 
wlilcli tbo clicuuambulatiOD takes place either three, five, or Boven tlmosi 
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•^vllicb ia usually eroctoci outside the marriage hall, and whilst mati« 

traa are recited by the celebrant circumambu- 

The oirciimAmbiilntiou, , ^ , mt • i • t .1 

late the outer circle, ibis being done the 
fellows which comprises tivolvo oiTorings conjointly 
made by bride and bridegroom, the former of whom holds her huS" 
band’s arm whilst he places each offering on the altar and the cele¬ 
brant recites the prescribed prayers. Next come the usual gifts 
and return in fiowci's and rico. Then follows tho Rdaliimhhvit^ 
Koyna, whioh also consists of twelve offoi-iiigs, conjointly mado, wind¬ 
ing up witli presents as before. Also the Jayd-homa with its Uiir- 
teen offerings, the Ahh})dtdn(&-liQm.(x, with its eighteen offerings, the 
Pctnohaha-ho'^itt with its (ivo offorings and the Ldjd-koma with 
its offerings of flowers and ftuit. Then the altar is again circum¬ 
ambulated and parched rice aprinhled from a sieve on the pair 
as they move slowly around. The bndegroom then lifts the bride 
and places her a short distance apai't, when her brother approaclies 
and gives her some parched rice with which she inalces a ho7na> 
Tho bridegroom then aspergos his bride witli water from the kalaea 
whilst repeating the mantm:—" Om cipah Siva sivattama," &c., and 
also touches her chest and head with appropriate mantras. She 
then goes to the loft of her husband and lays hold of hia garments, 
whilst another mantra ia read and the Bvahma-honia is made by tho 
bridegroom. Tho bride then washes her husbaud’s feet, who in 
return makes her a present, and each applies tho tUah to tho other 
and eat curds and molasses together. After washing of hands tho 
P'li/t'napdtra takea place, in which forgiveness is craved for all 
defects in Uio ceremony or in the amount of gifts, Ac., and tho 
mantra-pdi or leaf is placed on the bridegroom’s head by tho cele¬ 
brant with the prayer that ho may be well and have long life, and 
for this the celebrant is again rewarded. Then follows aspersion, 
the giving and receiving of the tilak, &c., and the bridegroom is 
told to look well at his bride. A homily is no^v given regarding 
theii conduct, tho one towards the other, that they should above 
every thing keep thomsclvea pure for three nights or until tho 
chaturthi-harrii had taken place. 

TheparLy thenprocoed indoors and ilie Qi&,n<iB\\ti~pd,jc(,,Jivamdtri 
and basodharfl rites aro performed; tho mukdniTdjcmcb also takea 
place by the bride’s mother, who presents sweetmeats and opening 
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the knot in their garments gives aportion of the sweetmeats to both 
bride and bridogroom, who then retire. Next inorniug the young 
married couple arise early and after domestic worship again tie 
. . . . thoir garments togothor and perform-the 

Dioara-maiTi'ji^ui, t\ . . , . 

at the hiides fathers 
home. The door-leaf is cleaned with rice flour and ou it figures of 
the Mfitris are drawn and reverenced conjointly, tho bride assisting 
by holding her husband's arm. Again she alone prepares the thresh- 
hold and performs the dehlvya-pija, by sprinkling rice and flowers. 
After breakfast both proceed to the bridegroom’s house, where in 
tho piescnce of a child who bears on his head a small lota of water 
with a green branch on it, indicative of prosperity, ho formally 
commits his wife and her dowry to the safe keeping of his mother. 

Tlio Divdva^mdti'ir'pifja again takes place and after entering 
tho house the Gauesha- 2 ?*[/a is porformed with tho dedication that 
tho momont may bo propitions and tlie usual gifts, &o,, winding 
up with the mahdnirdjana by the sister of the bridegroom and the 
aspersion of tho assembly by the celebrant. After this gifts are dis¬ 
tributed and all the attendants urc permitted to disperse. On 

the fourth day tbe clictturtlii-korm takes 
Chaiurtlil'ftam. , , . , - 1^,1 1 

place, which consists 01 the usual prepara¬ 
tory oeronjonies followed by the removal of th&'poidli or small bags 
from the wrists of the bride and bridegroom preceded by a homa 
and. followed by the pdrnapdtra which concludes the ceremony. 

The next ceremony is the dminigamana or 'second-coming' 
commonly known in these Provinces as the 
Dwirigamana. gaund. Tho instraetions diroefc that on a. 

propitious day the boy's parents shall cook certain cakes called 
plienika and placing them in a basket, the boy proceeds with thorn 
to his fathor-in-Iaw's house, where he salutes all the family and 
presents the food. Early in the morning he performs the Ganesha- 
and at a favoumblo time places his wife near him,' The 
tilak ia then interchanged between him and the relatives of his 
■wife and formal salutations take place. Ho then takes his wife and 


ChatartM'kam. 


Dwirhgmana. 


whatever jjortion of tho dowry that is now given to his own house, 
and on arriving at the thieshhold the garments of bbtli are 
again knotted together. Both are then seated together and tho 
husband rinses his mouth, oozise<»atos the arglia and performs the 
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^rdndydm and dedicatioa to the dwifdya'ina.nct and tlic divdvcC'' 
W(t«ri- 23 ^ya. Ganesha and the Matria aro thou worshipped and 
the fixing of the favourable time is agatn gono through that the 
whole vito may bo undertaken at the auspicious moment and be 
free from defects. Gifts aro then made to the family purohii and 
sistrologev as if tO' the deity and the couple go within while the 
Svasti-vdoliana is reach On entering the inner apartments the 
young oouplo worship tho Jiva-mdtria whose figures are drawn 
on the walla. The kalasa is Ihou oonsocrated and the couple oir- 
cuinambulato the vesaol and the usual offoring.s and dedication 
aro raacle ^ winding up with the aspersion, after which tlie knots on 
the garments are untied and the couple feast and retire to rest. 

Should any one desire to marry a third time, whether his other 

wives arc alive or not, he must go through 
Aifia^vivdha. , . i ■ 

the ccromoiiy known a.s avkci-vi'Valia or 

marriage to the avha plant {Qalatropis gigimtea). Tho aspirant 
for a third marriage either builils a small altar near a plaaL of tho 
arka or brings a branch homo and phicos it in the ground near an 
altar. He then goes through all the pvopavatovy ccrcmonios and 
also tho Suryya-puja with ha invitation, &c., and drthaua or ado¬ 
ration with hands clasped and appiopriate mantras. PIo then civ- 
oaraambulatcs tho iilUvr and asks tlio casto, &c.r as in. f^ho regular 
ceremony > a purohit answers on. the part of the arfta that it is of 
the Kasyapa gotri, the grcat-gvand-diiughtcr of Aditya, tho grand¬ 
daughter of Sav4 and the dsrughter of Arkaj then follows tho caato^ 
name, &c., of tho real bride. A thread is thou wound ten times 
around the arka accompanied each tlmo by a mantra and again 
around the nock of the kalctsa. To the north of the (uViU, a fire-altav 
is raised and the dghdrdvdboma Ls made to Agni with gifts and 
dedication, Hoxt comes the pradlidii-7{m]m with the mantras, 
Qyn sangohlii*' and “ Qm yasmaiti"iKi'‘* j the VydhriU-homa with its 
own mantra and the BMirddt navdliuti-hottui with its iriue mantras 
closing with tlio pdriiapdlra and dedication. After this a second 
circumambulatiori follows and a prayer and hymn. Four days tho 
arka remains whero it has been planted and on tho fifth day tho 
person is entitled to ooinmonoe the marriago ceromonies with hia 
third wife. If, however, she he already a widow ho can take her 
to his home without any further ceremony. 
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Th 0 KuYiibh-vivdka or marringo to an earthen vessel takes 

Kumbk vivciha place whcn from some conjunction of the 

planets the omens for a liap^Dy union are 
wanting, or wlien from some mental or bodily defect uo one ia mll- 
ing to take the boy or giil.^ The ceremony is similar to the preced¬ 
ing, but the dedication enumerates the defects in the position of the 
planets in the ■worshipper’s horoscope and states that the ceremony 
is undertaken to avoid the malign influoiices of the coujunebiona of 
the adverse planets or of the bodily or mental defects of the naLivo 
as the case may bo. The nine planets are honoured and also 
Vishnu and. Vanina, who.so forms stamped on a piece of metal aio 
amongst the furiiitiiro of the ceremonial. The anchala or knot- 
tying is made by oonnectiug the neck of the giii or boy with tlie 
neck of the ves.seh when iho aspersion is made from the water of 
tho kalma with a brush made of the five leaves. 


Several cerenionios arc prescribed for alleviating the 

evil effects of accidents, bad omens, por- 

Cnswal cci'cwonics. . , , „ , , , 

tontfl, unlucky acta, &c., which may be 
bricliy noticed liovo. Thus, if in ploughing, the share injures or 
kills a suako, a shoit ritual i.s proscribed to a 2 )poase the lord 
of the snakes. Ganeslia, the M&tris and Kahetrphl are first 
worshipped on the spot: then the figure of klrityunjaya is drawn 

on doth and witli if oi the snake-god, 
Oaklllliig''a 8 iiuko. i j • i ,.1 • 

and both are worshipped wicli the invita¬ 
tion, aucf the 5a«‘p-man6ra is rocitecf ancf a /loma made. One- 
sixleouth of tho valuo of the cattle should bo paid as a deodand to 
Death o£ aploiigh-bul- Brahmans. Another ceremony known as 
the vrishabJui'patana takes jilaco when, a 
bullock clie.s wliilo ploughing or is injured. It is ^believed that 
if tho Megha-sankrdnt comes within tho conjunction of tho planets 

noted in the horoscope, the native will dio 
Unlucky conjunctions. . . i • -i 1 .. 

■Within six months, and similarly if tho 

TtUa-sanh'dnt come within the horoscope tho native dies before 

the next MegUa-sanhrdnt: to avort these evils a special ritual is 

presoribod in which Gobiud is the principal deity invoked. A 

more elaborate service takes place on the occasion, of an eclipse 

^ The T^tsAnu p) aimd-vlvdJi ia aimilar to tJic K»mbh-mvdh. Tho girl is first 
man'fod to a picture of'ViBlinu wlidn tlie conjunction of the phmeis would 
i>liow hex to become a widow or a bad cbaraclet iu order to arort tlicii iuflucuoe. 

115 
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wlioii nuineroTis articles aro placed iu the kalctsa and tho imago 
of tho snako-god stamped oa motal is woi'shippocl and tlio usual 
gifts arc inacl«. Tlio coremoiiy of being boru again from the 
Horn iifr^in irom n cow’a mouth (ffomitkhaprasava) takes place 
cow'k Dioutu. vrheu tho horosoopo foretells somo crime 

oil tho part of tho native or some deadly calamity to him. Tho 
child is clothed iu scarlot and tied on a new sieve which is p^issod 
between tho hiud-legs of a cow forward through the foro-logs to 
the mouth and, again in the reverse direction signifying the new 
birth. The usual worship, aspersion, &e., takes place and the 
father smclla his son as tho cow smells hor calf. This is follo\Yod 
by various hurjit offoriiiga and the usual gifts, &c. Ocromonios tuo 
also prosoidbed when the teeth are cut 

Dentition, &c. . i i i i« n i 

irregularly, whon tho lather and son are 

born in tiro samo lunar mansion, when throo children are horn at 

the same time or in tho same lunar muusion, when snakes are 

seen in coiiii, wlion a dog is scon during n ceremony, when a crow 

evacuates on ono’.s olotbos, ou seeing a white crow, wheu gifts of 

laud, money or grain aro made and when building a bouso, &c. 

The misfovtunos that are supposed to follow any one born, in 

,,,, tho which is prosidod over 

Mflh anknliatrn. -kt • • 

by Nirriti, llic goddess of evil, aro sucli that 

tlio parents are advised to abandon such a child, whethor boy or 
girl, or if nob to go through the ritual proscribed for tho occasion 
with great care and ciroumspoction. Tho mMa'sdnti comnionccs 
with the Gauesha-puja followed ly the sotting up of iho argha and 
tho dedication. Then sesamum, kushat barley and water aio taken 
and tho •pradlian-mihalpo.’m is recited and also the Midri-p'ti^ja, 
I^unydha^vAGlinna and Ndndi’Srdddh aro gouo through, Tho 
celebrants are then appointed and duly reverenced and tho person 
wlio causes tho ceremony to bo peiTormod stands before them with 
the palms of his hands joined together in a submissive attitude and 
asks them to perform the rito according to rule, Tho celolirauts 
consent and proceed to tho grihasiilii, ox as usual in ICumaou to 
the place where the cows aro tied up. A place is selected and 
purified either with holy-wator (i. e., water which has been conse¬ 
crated by using tlio namc.s of the sacred jJaco-s of pilgrimage) or 
the niixtiiro called pmoh-rjavya. To the south-west a hollow is 


M(j1a tmknlmtirn. 
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made and a fiio is lighted tlicvcm, aiij this is followod hy the ritual 
coutaiiioil in the formal appointment of tiro Brahman to the aspersion. 
An altar is then maclo and on tire top a lotus of tiventy-four petals 
is drawn and coloured and named as in the following cliagrani*:— 



* TUe nftino on tho petals is lliol of Uio ioiflal Jettci'a of Wi^naJtshain ot 
lunar•ixinuBion, above which ia the name of tlio regent of (lie mnnslon and below 
the colour which siiOTild bu given to lb. ThewnnDs in order comnioaciiig with 
the mansion over which the Tlsvedovfe preside as follows •.— 


li UttivrA-AahdrliAi 

2. Sravnua. 

3. Ehanislitlin. 

4. Satik-bhisliaj. 

6. Pfirvn«bHdili'apttd(i. 
0 , Uttnra-bhficlrftpadd. 

7. liovdti. 
a, Asvlnl- 
0. Blinroul. 


10 , Krtttika. 
i). Boiiim. 

19. Mrign-siras, 

]9, /(rdrih 
H. Panarraali. 

16 , ITshyns. 

10. Aslcshil. 

17 , Magha, 

18 , FfirTn-plnlgreni. 


I 19 . Uttara-plirtlguul. 
' 20 . Hastfi, 

91. Oliitriv. 

9S. Svdli. 

sa. TMkiUi. 

! 4 , Aimt'iidLn, 

S6. JyesUtbiv, 

S 6 . Mila. 

27 . PflrvnsliurliB. 


In tlie 
inldiKe, 
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no 

A Iiatidsoine metal vessel is then j)laccd in the midst ef the'’ 
figure one! four other vessels are placed one at each corner of the? 
principal altar. A figure of Nivriti atampod on metal is placed in 
the centre of the altar on its vcseol and small pieces of gold, silver 
and coppoi’ on ttic ot^ioT vcsse\3 aitot having huon veaVnoOi vv'iAi 
five nectars applied ivith tho usual mantras. Next comes tho ad- 
clreyg to Ninili prefaced by the vi/dlirili-m&utm :—' Como hither 
and remain hero o Nirriti mistress of tlio •nvif4a-n<tIcohatra, giant 
oiu' requests and accept our revcronco.’ Her coinpaoions aiul tho 
twenty-four deities residing in tho petals of the lotus arc similarly 
invited with tho saino foimula. 

Throe of tlio vossohs arc dedicated to Brahma, Yaruiia and tho 
nine planets vdio arcs invited to attend. Thou the meditation on 
Niriiti and the cloitiea to whom the altar is dedicated follows ;— 

* Nirriti, blade in colour, of beautiful face, having a man as thy 
vehicle, protcclross, having a sword in thy hand, clad in shining 
robes adorned with Jowela.’ A similar short meditation on Indri^ 
and Toya is given and for the remaining doilies, tho recital of 
theic namo? is hold sufSciont. Nirriti thou receives tho formal 
invitation, &o., with the mantra* Om mosMnet,’ &c., whilst the 
others are moroly named. Then those deities invited to occupy 
the three vessels cabove naraoJ receive lUe invitation, &g., and com¬ 
mencing wdth Nirriti all arc in order woraliipped with flowers, 
sandal and water. Tho vessel placed to tho nortli-ca.st of the al¬ 
tar is dedicated to Kudra and on it are laid the flvo vaiieties of 
snetstfli^a aud below it, a corona of grain. On the covoved mouth 
of tho vessel the image of Rudra stamped in metal is placed after 
being washed ia tho five nectars as before followed by tho 
dedication, ineditabioo, hymn of praise and invitation, &o. I’lien 
the auffanyds to Rudra is ropoaled six times and the Rudrd- 
dhyuya, eleven timea, &c., &c. Next incense formed from the burnt 
horn.s of goats is offered to Nindti and also wine, baidey-calcos, 
flesh and the yellow pigment from the head of a cow {goYoclmidy^ 
flesh, fish, and wine, however, should not be used by.Brahmana, 
who should aubstitttto milk with salt for wmo and curds with sail 
for flesh. Lamps arc now waved to atid fro before all tho deities 
and a fire is lighted on the altar and a ^ioma made, Next the 
djhdrdfjdioma, the hrisara^homaj the flfteon-verse homa, fuel, 
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&G,, with the /Sri-srfA'ia mantra, piiyma-komo, the 

huti-homa, and tho Agni-homay are made, after which the fire oli 

the altar ia extinguished and Agiii is dismissed. The vessel on the 

principal altar sacred to Nirriti is now filled with various materials 

and whilst those avG stirred round several mantras are recited. The 

parents of the child and the child then bathe outside iu a place 

prepared for the purpose aud oinamontod with avaeiikas and all arc 

Hpriiiklod with holy-water» Some Imudiccl verses are then repeated 

with the prayer tliat Iho evil influeiicos due to birth in the MUa- 

'iiakshatra may be effectually prevented. A similar ceremony is 

pcr/brjriod on Account of niiy person born in the Asleshu-nahshuti'a, 

Tho ceremoniea to be observed nt funerals are found in the 

Preta-manjarl. the authoiity on this subject 
Funeral cercnionies. i • i i . • tt mi . , 

wnich obtains in lluniaoii. i iiia work opens 

with the direction that when a person is in oxlremU his purohib 
fdioald cause him to rejieat the liyinn to BAsudeva and the smavana 
in which the names of Rama and Siva occur, and after these make 
the dascHn or bestowal of ten things in accordance with the stJim'.'-- 
‘ The learned have said that cattle, land, sesammn, gold, clarified 
butter, apparel, grain, molasses, silver and salt are included in the 
ten gifts ’ In bestowing the daaddn, the sick man or in his stead 
the purohit first rinses his mouth and consecrates the argha and then 
repeats the prdndydni as already dc.scribed. Tho meditation or 
dhydna appropriate i.s that IcnoAvn as the Sriparamemamnsmriiim 
or meditation on the Supreme being as distinguished from and 
above his particular manifestations os Siva and Yishnii. This is 
followed by the sanhalpam or dedication of the gifts with the same 
mantra as used in tho Ganoslia-ptiya {Om BJshnu, &c.), ©nditig with 
the prayers that there may be a removal of all sins committed wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly by the dying man during his life-time and 
that ho may obtain the fruit of the good act. For this purpose 
on the part of the moribund each of the gifts and the Brahmans 
concerned are rovcrencod and the gifts aro then presented. First 
the hapildddn or a gift of a cow of a yel- 
KapiU (Mn. lowish-biown colour with the five mantras* 

beginning with:—/dam vishnurvicJiakrajm iredlidnidadhe padam 

1 Go bhi. iiUthiranydji/am bdtodkmsa gurdnicia raupi/am hvanamityahur dtsa- 
ddndnijjuniliid. * llio mauiisctlpt conmltcd Ja oVlcleutly rer^ CftrcUsBly 

tKVQfiGilbcd, but I have i'etaiuod the iciulings ns I found them. 
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mm’^vha'inu-vjci pd pvan sure —and in practice this aiono is recited. 
Tlien the arffha is presented to the Brahman with a mantra^ pmyin^ 
him as best of nioii to be pr«^ent at tho saorificQ and accept tlie 
argha. Tlion aandal-wood is given 'with a mantra^ and I'ico -with 
another mantra.^ inowere are then presented with the mantra •—■ 
‘Glory to theo, 0 Brahman.’ Next the cow should rocoivo veno- 
ratloii \\’ibh the appropriate mantra ‘ Glory to theo 0 Kapila,’ 
and each of its momhors, tho foro-feefc, mouth, horns, shoulder, 
hack, liiud-foot, and tail with a salutation, and the gift of sandal, 
rice and flowers. A covering is then prosontod with food, inconso, 
light, and the installation hymn : —Yu Lakshmi sarvaluhdndn, kc, 
Thou the moribund talcog sosamuiu, to/4«»grass, barley, and gold in 
a pot of clarified butter and with them the cow’s tail in his hand 
over which water is i)oiired and all are dodicatocl to tho removal of 
tire guilt of his sins and for this purpose are given to so aud so Brah¬ 
man in tliG name of Rudra. The cow is first addressed, liowovcr, 
with tho mantra •.■^Ka.pilesarvva-barndndnii&o, The cow and Brah¬ 
man then civcumambulato the moribund, who with clasped hands 
repeats a verse^ in praise of the cow. 

Next comes the Bh'&Ani-ddn or gift of land. The installation 
h 5 rmn {prdrtkana) beginning:— Sarvahlidj- 
idsraydhh&mii is first addressed to',tho 
earth. Then a ball of clay is made from the soil of the land which 
is intended to be given away and is worshipped and dedicated as 
in tho previous gift and then aft^ consecration,'is given away for 
Btisudeva’s sake to the Brahmam The Tlld-cldn or gift of sesa- 
mum follows with the mantra;— Tild7t svarna samdguktd, &c,, and 
the usual consecration and dedication in tho name of Vishnu and 
the hymn of praise : —TiWt pdjpaliard nityam, ^-c. 

Next comes the Iliranya-ddn or gift of gold with a mantra^*— 
and the usual dedication, &o., in tho namo of Agni, The Aji/a^ 

(ldn.ox gift of cUvifiod butter is next mado with the mantra:_ 

‘ Sprung from K^madhenu, and the dedication in tho name of 

1 Bhiimideoagrajaumdsi itoam vipm pvrwfhoUama pralj/nhho t/ajua purttshah 
arghaijampralxgrihjalam. ^ ^ Go.udkadwdrdn durddhaishmi niiynpnsfann liwl- 
skiniDi Xsiiarln sanxifc/illlanaa tdmifaha (?) paJimiycsi ii/ftw. ^ Nctmobrahm- ' 

anga lievdyct go brdhmanahitdyneha jagatkitdya Krn,hndya govinddi/a vamnama/i 
* Oni gavok surabhago nilgon gaoo guggula ga»tt?iik,'iy ^c. o‘j/i, (jw/aaarbha 

gnMmin hemabtjam vibha vato ananta pmya phalaimalah sdntiw pnu/avh- 


Bhiiui‘ddn, ^c. 
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Mrityiuijaya. Tho procedure is tl\e same all through, the mantras 
n.'secl alone being different. For the Bastra-ddn or gift of apparel we 
Lave the inanti’a:— haatram, &c./ aud the dedication in the 
iianio of Vriliaspati. Tho Dhanydnv-ddn or gift of grain of seven 
kinds has tho mantra:— ' Dhanyam karoti ddid>' 0 .ni, &c,,' aud is pre¬ 
sented in tho name of PrajdpeUi, The Gur-ddn or gift of molasses 
Las tlie mantra;—' Guramaiwiathachdpotha, s.nd is given in the 

name of lludra, Tire Rawpyorddn or gift of silver has the man¬ 
tra :—‘ liudranetra saimidhk&tay &c,/ and is offoved. for the sake of 
Soma, tiro moon, ■with the prayer that any laxity in morals nray be 
forgiven. The Lamnu-ddn or gift of salt follows with the man¬ 
tra ' YaBmd-ddn rasdh sai'vg, &a,’ and is presojited on behalf of all 
tho gods. 

The moribund next presents the fruit of all the ceremonial 
L(\Ht Bcmce for tlio obsorvancoB that lio has undertaken during 
his life to plead on his behalf with Isvara. 
Ho also dedicates sesamum, kusha, barley and water and enume¬ 
rates all the ponance that he has performed during his life and 
commits it with on oblation to the mercy-seat in the name of Agui 
to plead on liis behalf. He then prays that for the sake of the 
good Basudova whatever errors he nmy have committed in cere¬ 
monial or othei’ observances knowingly or in ignorance, in eating 
or drinking and in his conduct low'ords women or men may be for¬ 
given, for which purpose ho offers gold. A similar gift of a cow is 
sometimes made to clear off all debts due to friends and others, but 
the praotico has fallen into disuse, as the heir, according to the usage 
of the British la-w-oourta, must pay his father’s debts if suffioienb 
assets fall into lihs hands. 

Another cow should be presented in Govind’s name to prevent 
the retribution duo on account of evil acts 
of tlio body, evil speech in words and evil 
thoughts in the heart, and again another cow in the hope of final 
liberation (moheha-ddn) through the loving-kindness of Eudra 
and in his name. As a rule, however, but one cow is given, and this 
only in the Vaitarani-ddn which now tokos place. For this rite a 
oo^v of a black colour is selected and woishipped as prescribed, in the 
kapild-ddrii and the gift is dedicated to help tho spirit of tho 
moribund after death, in its passage across the Yaitarani river, 
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and with tin's object it is formally delivered over to a Bialiinraii. 
The installation verse for the cow is-'*Glory to tlioo, o cow, bo 
thou ready to assist at tlio very terrible door of Yama this person 
desirous to cross the Yaitarani/ and for tho river is the verse ■ 

“ Approaching the awful oiitraiico to the realms of Ytiina and 
the dreadfal Vaitaraui, I desii'e to give this black cow to thee, 

0 Yaltavanl, of my own frco-will sio tbab I may cross thy flood 
flowing wilh covrupUou and blood, I glvo this black cow.” Selec¬ 
tions from tlio BhauLiyud-gita aie thou read to the sick man and 
the thonsatiil names of Vishnu are rooitod. llis foot and 
linnds are bathed ia water taken from the Ganges or some other 
sacred stream whilst tho frontal mark ia leuewed and gajhuids of 
the sacred tulsi are tiirown around lus neck. Tlic grmmd is 
ptlastcrod with cow-dung and the dying man is laid on it with his 
liead to tlio north-cosi and if still able to understand, verses iu 
praise of Vishnu should bo rooUod iii a low, clear voice suited 
to the solemn occasion. 'Die priestly instinct is even now alive 
and tlio faiuily a&trologer appears ou the scene to claim another 
cow that tliG moribnud may die easily and at an auspicious 
jnomcnl. 

When the breath has departed, the body of tho docGnsGtl is 
Prepfti’iiig (lie tody fur Washed with earth, water and tho fruit of 
the JSiuhlica offiuinalis anc\ then auoinLed 
with clarified butter whilst tho following nmutra'*- is rciieated 
'‘May the places of pilgrimage, Oya and tho rest, tho holy sum¬ 
mits of mountains, the sawed tract of Kurutshetra, tho holy 
rivers Ganges, Jumna, Sarasvati, Kosi, CiiaudiabhJig'a which 
reraovoth the stains of all sins, tho Kaudfibbadra the river of 
Benares, the Gandak and Saiju as wmll as tho Bliairava and 
Ydifiba places of pilgrimago aud tho Pindar river, as many places 
of pilgrimage as there are in the world as well as tho four oceans 
outer into this mattor used for tho ablution of this body for its 
purification.''’ The body is then adorned with goinohandan, tho 
sacrificial thread, yellow clothes and garlands. Gold or clarified 

* Gi/a<ltuicAci m .yccAtf pMyah sUochduiyd hurvfishelvamclia gangdeha 
yamtudeku sarasvaii ftausiH chandra-blidgdcha sarvapdpapraudsittl iianddbha- 
di'dchd kashiJia (jandahi mroyd tathd fthairavuncha vardhancfia Urlham pindaya-^ 
hum iRl/ia yani (irdictni cAatioaralt saijaras luihd suvasydsya visuilU 

dharlham asmvisU»je visaniuoai. 
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biitior ia then i)lacetl on the soven oriSces of llio faco anJ tlio 
body is "wrapped in a abvoud and carried to tbo burning-gLat. 
Tlie body ia placed with its hoad to the and the face upwards 
whilst the near male relatives are shaved. In the meantime 
jrindets or small balls of barley-flour and water arc offered accord¬ 
ing to tho ralo :— Mritas^hd/iiui bivtJid dwaft'e visydmesku chiiopari 
kulcshaupinddh praddtavyA prelapindd praldrtitdh —' When tho 
man dies, at tho door (of liis village), where the bearers rest, at 
. tho pyro wlion ready to bo lighted, these (five) ‘pindas should be 
offerod by rale; if they arc not offered, tho spirit of the deceased 
becomes a Rfikshasa.* Each pinda sboald have its proper dedica¬ 
tion with definition of time, place, and 'pe\:soii(inritasthdn, d^vdveo, 
t&C.) First some water ia thrown on tlie ground with a dedication, 
and then tho pinda is taken in the hand and after tho recital of 
the dedication, it, too, is thrown on the ground and again water 
is sprinkled on tho mmo place with a third dedication. This ia 
repeated at each of the five places. The wood of sandal, cedar, 
hel, or dhdk, mixed with glii, arc laid on tho body which is placed 
on the pyra with the head to the south, Tho son or nearest male 
relative bathos and dedicate the rito to the release of the soul 
of tho dccoasod from tho company and region of sprites and its 
oxaltation to the heaven of the good, after which the huksh%- 
pinda is offered, 

Tho fire is next applied by 'the nearest male relative to tho 

wood at the feet of the corpse, if tho 
OffloG for crciaatloii, , , , « , , , 

deceased be a female, and to the wood at 
tho head, if a male, with tbo mantra Om mayest thon arrive 
at tlie blissful abodes, thou with thy deeds whctlior done ill 
purposoly or unwittingly have become an inhabitant of another 
world, thy body euoompassed with ita load of desire, weighted 
with its deeds of right and mong lias been completely resolved 
into ita five elomonts.” Then comes tire Tila'i'nMra-ajydh.uti or 
lioma with sesamum mingled with clarified butter acconipaniod 
by tho mantra i— Om lomahhyah avAkd twfiche evdhd loliitdya svdlid 
om ind gvan sebJiyaJi eidJid om medohhycdi’ svdhci on tvagbJiyali 
siu'did on onajjtihhyaFi svdFid om i'etase sviiM om roditavyah svdlid.— 

* Hail salutation to the hair, epidermis, blood, * marrow, 
skin, tho essential elemont of tho body, tbe semen, and to hihi 
~ 110 
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who is bc^vailccl.’ Then follows tho stilfa diroctlng tlio circuraftm- 
bulation of tli© pyi’o whilst sosamum^ is sprinkled over tho burn¬ 
ing body with the mantra Om, glory to tho firo of tho fwuoval 
pyrov’ Whou the body lias boon almost Gutholy consnuiGtl, a 
small portion of tlio fiesh, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, sliould 
bo taksn and tied up in a pieco of cloth, and flung into a deep 
pool. Tlion tliG person who conducted the coroniony puts out tlio 
hre and bathos, anointing bimsolf with the and 

places a seat of htshu-grass for the spirit of the doccuscd with a 
dedication followed by water, a plnda and again water, each 
accompauiod its proper dodicalioii. 

Next tbo bali’ddn, consisting of rice, sandal, &,c., is offorod to 

. , tbo goblins and sprites of the burning-gliat 

J3(iH-cldn. . ° , f , . 

With tho prayer that they will accopl. it, oat 

it and be appeasod. "Whoever wishes to preserve a portion of 
the bones to cast them into lb© sacred stream of tbo Ganges at 
HardwAr {ph'&l sycivauna) will collect them between hia thumb 
and little finger and wash them in the panoha QCivya and clarified 
blitter and placing thorn in a cloth bury them for a year before 
bo attempts to carry out bis purpoao. All ceromonios performed 
for an ancestor must be carried through with the sacri fioial thread 
over the right shoulder, all worship of the gods with the thread 
as usual over tho left shoulder, Tho pyro is then cloanod and 
smeared with cow-dung whilst tho dedication la made and water 
and a pindcb are given followed by wator as boforo. Then tho 
mantra is recited :■— ATiddi nidliano deua sankhi chakra gadhadar 
aJishaycih 2 yunda'iHkaksha pveta mokaha pradohhava, —An address to 
the deity praying for tho liberation of tho soul of tho deceased. 
A Brahman repeats this mantra with his face towards tho south j 
a Kshatriya looking towards tho north ; a Yaisya to the oast and a 
Siulra to tlio west, whilst the knot of the hair on tho top of the 
head is unloosed. The sacrifioial thread is then replaced and the 
uchamanams inado. The thread i& again put on the right shoul¬ 
der (aviiBavya) whilst water is ofifoied in tho hollow of botli liands 
to tho manes of the deceased. The person who performs tho rites 
batliGs again boibre returning home and fasts for the rest of t-hoday, 

^ The rioli throw srin«lal, iuhi, scsumnin and clnriflcd butter on the pyro 
•whilst the roUtires cry outwUlia loud vowe »u aa tu uttcaev the ivitice of Iko 
dwellers in parnclise, 
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Lfiraps tiro kept lighting for the benefit of the mnnos for tea 
Curonioiiios alter cro- dnys after cremsitioii cither in a temple or 
under troo or where the obsequial 

oevemonios are performed, according to tho rule :~Tildh’pvachyd 
Ik'miijmi drpodeyah sivdlaye jndUhliih saMhhohtabyam otat 'pn- 
tasyaldnylohlmm. —“Tire relatives of the deceased sltould in hig 
namo provide fiesnmnm, wiiter and lights for the temple since 
those necessary duties are impossible for a spirit/ 

Tho place whoro the obsequial ceremonies {IdviifO.'-lmr'D't) sub¬ 
sequent to oromation, take place is called ghdt. It is chosen, as a 
mlo, near running water, but must not lie to the west of tho house 
wliero the porson for whom tho rite is performed died, On tho 
(hay following tho cremation, the person who performed tho princi¬ 
pal part at the fnnoral pyre proceeds io the ghdt and selecting a 
place, clears it and plasters it with rand and cow-dung. A fire¬ 
place is thou built towards the northern pait and on ono side, an. 
altar of white clay smeared with cow-dung, Tho lamp is next 
lighted with tho dedication to enlightening the manes now in dark- 
noas so as to alloviato its sufferings. Then with top-knot unloosed 
tho cclohrant bathes on behalf of the mau^ witli the usual definition, 
of place, time, person and object which is the performance of tlie 
ceremonies of the first day. 

Noxt tho top-knot is tied up and the mouth is rinsed, after 
which ho takes sesamum, water, fciwka-grasa and barley and witli 
his face towards the south offers them in the palms of both hands 
on bahalf of the mcuies with the usual dedication. The object 


declared is to alky the extremes of heat and thirst which tlie spirit 
must imcloi'go and to perform the rites of the first day on its 
hebolf. The ceremony known as the TMa^ 
Tiiaioyanjuli. toj/dnjali must be performed either thrice 

or once each day for the next ten days. Then rice^ is boiled in a 
copper vessol and in it sesamum, ndgl^Bsar, honey and milk 
are placed and afterwards made into balls about the Size of a hel 
fruit; these are offered with a dedication in the name of the 
deceased and tho object that the spirit should obtain liberation 
and reach tho abodes of tire blessed after crossing the hell called 


1 Ksliotrlyna and nil other than Bralimnns make the p(ndas of hfli’ley-flottc 
and also tho illegitimate children 9t Bralmans, 
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Jiaurah aucl also that Uio liuad of fclio new body of tliG spirit 
inay bo forinod correctly. Boforo actually offoriiiff tlio pinda tlie 
colebrmit ylioukl stand in silcnco to tJic left of tho fiio-phico, 
and placo a pavitved on the ground and on it a karm-ptiira or 
sacrificial vessel and on the lattor again a pavHra. Tho vessel 
slioald then be filled with water, sosnnium and perfumes whilst 
the altar is covered with /"ws/m-grass. Tho celebrant next takes a 
pavitra and water in his hand and repeals tho dedication ns to 
laying tho kasha on tho altar in tho name of so and so deceased 
ns a soat for his spirit. After this, water (avanejanci) is j^oured 
on the altar with a similar dudicatiou and tliou the pinda is offer- 
C(1 whilst tho celebrant drops on liis loft Iciico and repeats the clo 
dication already given. As abeady uoLicod the objoet of thepinda 
picsGutocl on tlic first day is to enable tlic spirit to cross tho hell 
called Raitrab and have a head for its now body. This is followed 
by an offoiing of water, one of very cold water, and one of sandal, 
lico, //kinr/a-rdju^‘ {Eclipta flowers, inceuso, lamps and 

balls of lico and honey, each with its own proper dedication in 
the name of tho manes. The thirtoenth dedication is concerned 
with tho consecration of tho karm^pdtva already montionod. On 
the first day ono pinda is olFcrod: on the aocoud, two pindas, ifeo., 
so that in ten days, fifty-five pindas arc olferod each witli tlio 
>iajnc corcjnony ns lioio given. Then comas tho prayer Dmt tho 
pindas already given may reach llio manes, and the kurm-piUva is 
tinned upsuio (fown. Tiio mouth is then liusod with tho nsnaJ 
ibimula and all the inatcrials are thrown into tho water with 
tho mantra’*:—'Thou hast been burned in tho firo of tho pyro 
and hast boeomo separate from thy brothren, bathe in this 
•water and drink this milk Ihou Uml dwellest in the other with¬ 
out stay or support, troubled by storms and malignant spirits, 
bathe and drink here and having done so bo happy.’ 

To Iho .south of tlio fire-place a small earthen vessel Jciiown 
as a karuwto is filled with water lu which husJia, scaomum, barley 
and milk arc placed and snspondod from a tree, or if there bo no 
lioo, from a stako fixed in the ground with a tooth-brush of nim 
’ Soe LoEorc. * fit Kumaon the Ctnnamomuyi Tumala oi tcjpdt is tisccl. 

}i<iria;afUati lidniffixixti vEniii tf^iuru Eisftirtim iiumii »• 

pivu fifidiaslho nirdlambo vd^ubhultt siumidiiuh (lira sndlivmdwn 
ifuilwa lutWtt mtht bhui-u/i. 
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{Melia Then batiuDg and puLting on clean clotlies, tlio 

colebL'ant rcLurns borne and when eating puts a portion of tlio 
food on a Icaf-pIaLfcor ami leaves it with water either where four 
loads meet or on that side of the village which is nearest to the 
burniiig-ghiU, both places being the favourite resorts of disembo¬ 
died spirits, This portion called tho ^reta-grds or spirits’ mouth¬ 
ful is offered with tho usoal dedication to tho name of the deceased. 


The proceedings of each day are the same, the only difference 
Ccrcinonioaof tiio flrsL being the object of theThefollow- 
loii daj’B. i^g, Qf jjjjg jjgijg crossed before reaching 

paradise and the diffei-ent paita of the new body of the spirit 
afl'ectcd by enoh day’s ceremony will suffice 


Duy, 

^Ildl mel with. 


Portion of the new bodyfornieJ. 

First 

llaurava 

M8 

Head. 

iSi'coml 

Yonipunsaka 


Eyes, enrs and nose. 

Hill'd 

MahirAumra 


Arms, chest, neok and moiu- 
hors of iho mouth. 

Povu'th ... 

Tdinlsrn 

••1 

Pubio region, penis, void (ui(l 
piU'ts Around. 

Fifth 

AndhatdoilBra 


Thighs nnd legs. 

Sixth ,«i 

Snmbiit'AUia 


Feet aud toes. 

Seventh ... 

Anicdhya krlmi plirna 

*■« 

Bones, nmriow mid brain, 

Kightli ... 

Fui'islia bliAkshAna 

■ t* 

Nails and hair. 

Flliith i„ 

Svnm&nsa bhakshanit 


Testes anU eoiucn. 

Tenth M 

Kuinbhfp&ka 

•M 

To avoid the wants of the senses. 

The now body having been formed the natural wants of a liv^- 

Tenth day. 

ing body ore 

presupposed and the ceremo- 

ny of tho tenth day is devoted to removing 


the seusatien of hunger, tliirst, &o., from the new body. On the 
same day the clothes of tho celebrant are steeped in cow's urine 
with aoapuiits and washed, tho walla of the house are plastered, all 
metal vessels are thoroughly cleaned, the fire-place at the ghivt is 
broken and an anjali of water offered to the ether for the sake of 
tho manes and to assuage its thirst. The celebrant then moves 


lip tho stream above the ghat and with his near relatives shaves 
and bathes and all present an anjali of water as before, Bathiog 
again all proceed homewards,® having been sprinkled with the 


iMcbL of tliciG nnniea of Iiell occur in the law-books or tlie Pdrinas, The 
fli'fit, tlilrd, fouith and fifth in Maun, ilV. 88 s the tenth lu the BbfigaTata-pur^a, 
nnd iho rcmmiuler in the Sknndii-pur&na. ®JtJa the custom to offer 

OQO more jmda on the road Iiomewnida calkfi the pdihei/ttsrdddh, but tlila is 
usually mndo of uncooked flour and water, 
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panclLa-rjavya. TIig following lulo lays down the period necessary 
for purifioatioii;— Ui'akmano ikisa'dtrena dwddasdhena hh'd,'mpdli 
vaisyah panG/iadasdhena siklro mdaend saddhyaii. The Brahman 
becomes pure in ton days, the Kaliatriya in twelve clays, the Vai- 
sya ill fifteen days and the Smlia m a month, 

After the usual domestic prayers, on tho eloveuth day, 
Ceremonies of ilio fignvos of Laksbiiii Olid Naiftyan aro 

eluvomli day. worsUippod and a covering spread for them 

on tli 0 charpdi of the deceased and a cow oftbred in his iiamo 
as hopiUi-ddn. Next vessels of water {Uduka-hiimhlt) arc filled 
and food prepared in tho namo of tho deceased. A biillooh is 
also branded on the flanks with tlie trident and discus and 
struck three times with the hand and then let go,^ followed by 
the ekddasdhu srciddfi. Tho palm of tho hand represents three 
UHhasi tho Brahim-ifrthais tho hollow at the wrist through which 
the I’iDsing of the mouth is elToctod, the Dso-ih'tha is belwocii 
the fingers sloping downwards and is used in offering water to 
the gods, and the Fitri-tiAha is tho hollow botwoon the thimih and 
firat fiogor through which the wator flows when offered to an¬ 
cestors, For instance in tho worship of Lalcshmi-ndruyan, the 
wator is presented th cough tho DeO'UrtJui. First tho covering is 
placed on the chfirpdi and on it the images with a dedication 
to the sure admissioii into paradise of tho Tfiancs^ and fox this 
pui'po.SQ the figurea of tho doitica Lakslimi and NfuAyan aro wor¬ 
shipped. The installation hymn to tho deities then follows and 
offerings of rice, water, sandal, flowers, iucense, lahips and wearing 
apparel are made, To this succeeds the dhydnet or meditation in 
honour of Yishnn, who has in Ms right hand iho lotus, in hia 
left tho conch, &c. j then come appropriate gifts, according to tho 
ability of the donor, which eventually become the property of a 
Brahman with the prayer that as Siva and Krishna live in liappinosa 
and comfort so may tlie deceased abide, and for this purpose all 
these good things have been provided. The purohit then lies 
down on tho couch for a short time and so sanctifies tho gifts that 
have boon made whilst tho verse is read :— Yasya smritydeka 
iKimoktyd tapo yajnakHyddisltu nyd/nam sampd^rnatdm ydiu 
sadyovando iam achyibtarti .— -'May whatever errors that I liavo 
'Aba rule, liowcverj thU Is a more lorm ona tilic hous aro not boated. 
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committoJ in my religious obsei'vanc^ ha forgiven and tlie result 
be made complete, o AoLyula,* 

Next comes the ^capild’/^dn aa before with the dedication ;—‘O 
, Kaijila worsliipped of all the four caetos, 

Jbest, containuig all places oi pilgrimages and 
doitlos allevLate my trouble.’ Tho water vessels are next presented 
and there should be one for every day in the year and each 
should be accompanied by food and lights for the same period for 
the benefit of tho spirit of tho deceased' and then given to Brah¬ 
mans with tho verse;— ‘Yaaya, &c./ as m the preceding para¬ 
graph. 

Tho loosing of the scapo-bullook (vrishotsarga) is seldom ob¬ 
served in. Kumaon, though the ritual for it 
Tlic scape-bullock. . . ° „ 

13 given First an altar is erected of earth 

ami tho lire is lighted thereon and Agiiiia installed and worshipped. 
Tho ahar is tlion dedicated to tlieritoof the pradhdn-homa. This 
homa is bogiui by throwing clarified butter into the fire with the 
mantra :—' Om ilMrati svdhd idam agnaye om iharamadhvam 
avcihd idam agnaye om ihaghrifi &vdM idam agnaye om ihamasva 
svdiici idam agnaye ; and again Om frajdgataye^ indrdya- agnaye 
sonidya svdhd. Next curdled milk is thrown on the fire and the 
nine gods arc saluted:—Agoi, Budra, Sarva, Pasiipati, Ugra, Asana, 
Bhava, Mahddeo and IsAoa, all old names. Then comes the 
favjBhnacharvrhoma or oblation of nco, barley and pulse boiled in 
milk and clarified butter and presented with the mantra:—(?/« 
pds/id anvHnnah'pdshd rakahaava aarvataK ^dshd vdjdnmanotu- 
nah avdhd) and again Om ugitaye svishta kriic svdhd omhJiu svdhd 
om bhuvah svdhd om svah svdhd. In these mantras tho ancient 
doitioa Pushan and Agni are invoked. A bell is then .suspended 
from the ueok of the bullock and small bells are tied round its 
feet, and it is told that It is to be lob go in order to save the spirit 
of tho deceased from tho torments of hell. The following mantra 
ia then whisperod in its ear:— Vrishohi bhagwdndkarma okatiish- 
pddah praHrtitah vrinomi tarn ahambliahtyd aamdn mhaJtaiu sar- 
vadd. Thenfoliowa the vewe:—‘ Omntawihaj&Q,,'as in the sandhya, 
TJi© bnllock is addressed oa the four-footed representative of the 
Supreme and asked to preserve for ever hia votary. The bailgdyairi 

> As 0 ziile the poor oah ftlfoxd ono. 
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is thou rccilcd ;— Om tifishna s^'ingd^ja mdnwka vcclapdsdijxi 
dh'cTnahi ianno vriskahhah prachodnyiU Scjjnmum, kuska, l)su’]oy 
and watci are taken in the hand and alao tlio hullock’fi lail, 
^vhilst water is poured over all with the mantra d—‘ To fathers, 
motliei'S and relations both by tho mothor’a and father’s aide, to ilio 
'purohit, wife’s relations and those who havo died witliout rites 
and who have not had the siih-sequont obsequial coromonies por- 
fovraed, may aalvatiou arisso by means of tho unloosing of this bul¬ 
lock.' The bullooU will then be loosed with a dodicatiou. The right 
quarter is somotimes branded with a tridont and tho loft with a 
discus and the animal becomes tho propoi'ly of some of tho lotr- 
ciisfco pooi^Ie in the village. 

Tho ekddasdha-sniddh commences with a bathing and dedication 
. , , to tho first arddilh in honour of the decoased. 

Eledaasaha-srathih. t ^ ^ ^ 

Hithorlo only iho cei’cmoiiica known as 
hinya~fcarm liavo been performed whilst tho spirits of tho deceased 
romainod (\j pre,t, bnfcnow in order that he may bo numborod 
amongst the jiitris or ancestors, tho formal s^'dddJi is undertaken 
in. hixS honour and for his benefit. Dry, clean clolliea are worn and 
tho colobrant proceeds to the fjlidl and rinses his mouth with tho 
usual formula. Then rice is cooked and five small biuullos of hiska 
are washed and anointed with oil and sot up to vopi eaeiit tho Brah¬ 
man on the part of tho deceased with the nimunlrfin or invitation :—• 
OaLoii dwijalQhiLma.m keiidkiLa tiUdJkbjaidifi fji'wiflusct xvjp'hhdJaxw^ niprc- 
twdham nimanlrayel ,—'You have reached the blc-ssod abodes liaviug 
finished your courGe,hQ present though iiivisiblo at this rito.’ Similar 
bundles ai'o consecrated to represent the spirit of tho deceased and 
water and the arghif, are offered with tho prayer that they may be 
acoopted. In silonco the harm-palra is placed on the ground and 
olToringa of sandal, &:c,, made as before.® Tiio dedication is then 
mado for the piupose of performing the ceremony as if it were tho 
eliodislita-&7'dd(lh.^ For this purpose a seat is placed and tho aryha 

' Oi\i. avadhd pilrihliifo mdtribhyo handhubhyascha Iriptnye mdul p(*l<-didscka 
}/e JceaJul t/ef/echit pitripnkshdjnh yutusvatur bandlmndn ya chilni/e hula samhhal’ih 
ye peitt bhd\}(tn&panndh ye efidvye avdiiilha buijildh vriskoimrfjont* to ati vve lal/lta- 
tdfiinplimvltamdm, ^ Sea yrcvinna pngc. 5'I'Uo ekoiUshla or iithi- 

srd'idn Is that pcrXorinccl on the annivorenry of a falhcv’s dcabli, whilst tlio 
BCuQVal memony which takes ploo® dnring bhe dHTk haU of Ktiar la ctidcil tho 
parvan ov iMnydngat-srdddfi. If the fnthor dies iluting this part of ICiidr the 
coromony U onlled KhyA-snfcldli. In tUo prffwftw tlio usual .flXty-flvO plnclns nio 
QlcccQd •, Id the ehodishia only oiio. 
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is consecrated and dedicated lo the spirit of the deceased. Gifts 
ai'o then presented to both the eymholised Brahman and Preia and 
both arc roveroncod, A brazen platter is then smeared with clarified 
butter and the rico placed on it and dedicated to the accept¬ 
ance of tlio spirit. A circular altar a span in diameter is next 
made and smeared with cow-dung. Kica is also mixed with milk, 
sesamiun, clarified butter, and honey and made into round halls 
about the size of a hel fruit and with hu8l\a, aesainum and water 
arc taken in tlio hand and dedicated to the first srdddh. The altar 
is covered with huslict and on it a single pinda is placed, then water, 
sandal, rice, flowors, incense, lamps, awoetnaeats and woollen thread 
arc each prosenied with a dedioatiou as offerings to the spirit of 
the deceased. The bundles of hisha which represent the Brahman 
are then addressed and told that the preceding offerings have been 
inado to tho Pveia and to grant that they may be accepted and for 
this purpose water is offered lo him. Gifts are then made to the 
syinboli.scd Brahman which aro kopt until the next day, as gifts 
made during the first eleven days cannot be accepted by a purohit. 
Tho water in the hafm-pdtra is then poured out at the feet of tha 
Brahman and the jmeo is changed to the left shoulder. This is 
followed by the usual rinsing of tho mouth, after which the vorse 
commencing ‘ Pinsya, &c., ’ is recited. 

On the twelfth day the ceremony known as Saphidi takes place. 
Ceremony of tho twelfth Tho celchmntgoes to tlie ghdt as before and 
commences with bathing and dedioatiou to 
tho day’s rite. Ho then makes throe altate of the same dimensions 
as before; to the north, a square altar called the Visvadeva^bedi: 
to the south, a triangular altar called Preta-iedi, and to the east a 
circular altar called the PUumahddi~hedu Rice is tlion cooked and 
whilst it is being made ready, two Biahmans avo formod from 
/tiis/ifl-grass mid placed at tho northern altar as in the preceding 
ceremony with a formal invitation, during which barley ^ spri nklcd 
over them whilst thoy are asked to take part in the aapindi. The 
following verse is thou ropoated sauchaparai satatam 
hvciliinaGhdnbHh Uliavitanijam magdeha ^rdddhukdrind 

BarmiiidsafimirmnUe I'drnoki’hhammrjUe, Then tlie southern altar 
is approached and there the bundles of hu^ha representing tho 
deceased arc placed. These ai*e addicsscd as above with Iko 
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vei'se—‘ &cto wliicli is added Uio Ima'.-^Pi'ijayishydmi 

hhogem eva mpmw nmantraycl. Then follows tho chauging of ilia 
eacdficical thread to tho left slioiildei* and purification by rinsing tho 
mouth before approaching the eastorn altar. This is consocratocl 
to tho ancestors of tho deceased for three generations in the male 
line, all of whom are named and rein-csonted by blades of huslm- 
grass. If a mother is tho subject of the ceremony tho names of 
the father's mother, grandfather’s motlier, &c,, aie giyen here. 
Next tho -wife’s aucestora for three generationa in tho male lino are 
invited and some one accepts on holialf of all and their feet are 
washed with tho mantra This also takes place 

at the other t\Yo altars and is followed by the celebrant taking the 
23a'iuf?’a or knotof kusha and sticking itintothefoldsof his waist-cloth 
{nibl-hamlhan), Jiach of the altai’S in order arc again visited and 
a dedicatioir is made to Iho Auts/ioropreseniaiivos at each with tho 
ergha^ seat, invitation, sandah rice, flowers, incense, lights, apparel, 
hotel and a atone on which the rice is placed for making tho pindas. 
Tlio placing tho stono and rico at the northern altar has the special 
mantra:— Om aynayo hnvyavdkanuya svuM idam agnaye om somdyct 
fitfirndu sTidhd idam so^ndya. At tho soutliern altar tho celebrant 
merely mentions tho name of the deceased and that for him tho 
food has been prepared, and at the eastern, altar the stono and food 
are dedicated to the pitris who are named as before. Tho remain- 
ing rico is placed on another stone and mixed with honey, clarified 
blitter and ses/imam is divided into four pindas, A small portion 
of lico is thou taken with a blade of huslta in the right hand ancl 
tha hand ia closed over tho rico whilst this verse is recited < 
Asanshrila jyranitdndm tydgindm htdaWidgiiidm uolichhislita blidga- 
dheydndm darblieshu hxkardaanam. It is llicu cast on the ground 
near tho yindas and is called tho hihavarddn.. 

Thou kneeling on the loft knee with jamo reversed a pinda is 
taken Yvith huslui, sesamum and water in the name of the father 
of tha deceased with tlio prayer that the earth hero may be holy 
as Oya, tho -NYater like that of the Ganges, and Llio pinda bo like 
amnta, and is placed on the altar. Similarly apbicZci is taken and 
dedicated to tho grandfather and great-grandfather of tho deceased 
respectively, Tho last is dedicated to the spirit of tho deceased that 
he may cease to bo a disembodied spirit and become enrolled amongst 
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tho awoGsiora. Next follows tlio usual gifts with detlicatiou. Tha 
celebvant next flivitlos fclie pinda of tlio docensed into threo j^arts 
with a golden, slccwor and atlaches one part to each of the pindas 
of the ancestors with tho mantra :-^Ye sotudnuh snmanasa/i pitaro 
yamardjyp. teshdni lohah smdhd namo deiieshii tcalpatchn ye samdndh 
snmanaso jivd jCveslm mdmaldh teslidw, svimayi hedpatd^n asmin 
loJce mia gvan samdh. The spirit thus becomes an ancestor and 
ousts jjis gi'ont-granclfather in tho lino of tliO pitris. Water is 
then prosonted and tho painft>a is thrown away j rice is next 
sprinkled over the three/7*Wtr5 with the manfciva ;—Om 'iiamiovak 
" pUaro rasdya namo'tiali pitaro jivdya namovaU pitaro sokhdya 
nccmovah pitarah pitaro naniovo grikdn pifaro daita sadovah 
pitaro dioGslmaitadvah pitaro vdsah. The same mantra is 
repeated whilst laying throe threads on tho pinclas to represent 
their janeos. Next water, sosamum and hisha are presented with 
a decUcation. Milk is then liouvod through the hand over the 
pindas whilst the pioceding mantra is repeated. All now march 
round tho altar whilst the celebrant recites the mantra :— A7ndvd- 
jeesya pi'asavojaffaniydm deve dyded prithivi vismrdpe dnidn 
gautdin pitardmdtard cJidrrd aomo ainritatoe joga^mjdms Then, 
the celebrant gives himself tho tilah with the mantra :—0??i 
pitribliyah svcidhd ihhyah avadlid namah pitdmahe hhyah avadhd 
ibhyak aradhd namah prapiidmafie hhyah aiadhd ibhjah amdlid 
namah aksliamxa pitaro ndmadanto pitaro Htrhnanta pitarah 
pitax'ali aundadlivam. Next the daiaatn or benediction occurs in 
which with hands clasped the celebrant prays for the increase in 
prosperity of his family, their defence in time of troublej &c. The 
pinda of the father is then I'cmoeed fium ihe altar and in its 
place the figures of a conch, discus, &c., ai-e drawn with sandal 
and on them a lighted lamp is phiced and saluted whilst rice is 
sprinkled over it, The mantra iisod is:— Om vaaantdya namah 
om grishmaya namah om varskahhyo namah om earade namah oth 
hemdntaga namah on% aidirdya nameh —forming an address to tho 
seasons. The pinda is then roatored to its place on the altar and 
the bundle of kusha which represents the Brahmans at the 
northern altar is opened out and one stalk is thrown towards tha 
heavens whilst saying :—^Pmise to tha anccstom in paradise. 
Tlien follow the verses ;—* ^ptnvyddhd daadrneshili as in tho 
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tcmiiuatloa of tlie J^andi-srdddh, after 'wliioli tlio materials for 
tho ceremony are romoved and gifts a^in made to Brahinana. 
Next tlie celebrant proceeds to a jiipal Ireo^ or if uo snoli tree bo 
near a branch is brought from a tree and a docHcatioir is made in 
iho name of Vishnu of tho water of three hundred and sixty vessels 
of water which arc poured over tho Irco and then tho treo is tied 
round with thread three tinea and whilst moving round, tho 
following mantra is repeated :—Glory to tlioo o king of troog 
whose root ia Uko Brahma, tnink like Vishnu and top like Siva.’* 
The ceremony conchTdes with tho usual gifts and dedication. 

On overy monthly return of tlio date on Avhicli a faihor dic,g 

a single pxnda is ofTorod to his manos ag 
Monthly ceremony. „ , , 

before with a vessel of water to the pipn? 

tree. This continues for eleven mouths and in the twolfth month 
the HdrsMha-si'dddh takes plnco which is in all respects tho samo 
ns tho ehoclislit4~snUldh already described. Tho ndrdjjana-hali is 
offered whon a father dies in a strange land and his relatives 
cannot find his body to pciform tho usual riles. A figure of tho 
deceased is made of tho reod hana and placed on a fiinoral 
pyre and burnod with the dedication that tho deceased may 
not bo without tho benefit of funeral rites. Thou tho Icalasa 
is conaecrated and tho forma of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Yamn 
stamped on pioces of metal are phaced on the covoring of tho 
and are woishipped with the pnviudia~sul:ta mantra. Than 
sixteen Jwmas and ion pindas arc olFeicd with Iho usual dedi¬ 
cation and the latter are thrown into tho water. Sixteen ofTer- 
ingg of water from both hands (anyaZi) concluclo the coremony. 
A separate ritual is prescribod for a woman dying whilst in lior 
courses or dying in child-birth. The body is anointed with tho 
pO^riGha-c/avya and sjjrinklcd with water whilst tho mantra ‘—■ 
‘ Apohishfri, &o.,’ is rocitod. The body is then taken and a small 
tpiaufcity of fire placed on the chest after which it ia either buried 
or thrown into flowing water, For eight days uothiug ia done, 
blit on the ninth day, forty-five pindas aro given and tho 
cereinouie.s of the remaining throe days as already described are 
carried through if the people can afford it. There is also a 
Bopnrato ritual for persons who have joined a celibato fraternity 
as a dogi, Goshttin, &o, His Staff and clothes arc placed on tho 
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chf'u’pdi fis ill tli 0 Cease of an ordinary person and the arha-mdha 
or mavriago ivifcli the plant macUr takes place, after wbicli a pmda 
is offerod in bis name. Fakirs, lepovs and women who die in 
cliiJd-birth arc buried in iCumaon. It la beiievcd that if ary one 
dies during tho Dbanishta, Satabhishft, Piirvabliddd, UttarfibbftdA 
or Bewati nakshatras or lunar-mansiona, four others of bis family 
will certainly dio, and for the avoidance of this evil a &dnti or 
pi’ovcntivo sei'vico is prescribed whioli must bo bold by the relatives 
and bo accompanied by numerous gifla. 


Bhojma-hnrnu 


Tlio observances connected with the preparation and cooking 
of food are classed amongst tbo domestic 
ceremoniesandareknown as Balimisvadtva. 
After the food has been cooked and before it is eaten the person 
takes a small portion of it in his right hand and offers it as a ftowiiz 
oil tho fire whilat repeating the naantva ^;—Om salutation, to Agni, 
the vital air omsalutaition to Viiyu, the vital air a^dna; om 

salutation to Aditya, tbo vital air vydtta; salutation to the same 
three deities, tho same three vital airs; salulatioi) to him who is fire 
produced from Wcator, juicy nectar,Brahma, &c. The 
tra® with the addition of the term svdhd after each sootion is then 


repealed as often as the person wishes. The lioma or barut-offer- 
irig can only be made where the pereon con procure some clarified 
biiltor, whore it cannot be obtained the lionia. must be omitted, 
'Water is then taken in tho hand and poured on the ground whilst 
the mantra® is repeoted' If whoever eats remembers that Brah¬ 
ma, Vishnu and Siva are present in the food impurity cannot ac¬ 
crue from eating.' Where the water has fallen four small portions'* 
of the food are thrown, one after the other with the following 


1 Om bhir agnateprdnduesvahd om bhovarodffaJie ftpdiidiji svdha om svar 
j/rfyu vijdiidiie svd/id om b/idrAAuvaAsvak aguvay^vAJHi/ebAgah prdndpduavi/aneiit/a/i 
svdhd om npr^yntl riiso'>i>rit&m brahma bh&r hhuvak took om saroa 7 i, vai f 9 ^^ 
svdhd. ripro tho throes kinds of vitalmrs wo mentioned 5 prana, that wnloh iBsiies 
fiom the lungs 1 opcfHO,li'Qm the unns end vgdaa ihob which circilutos through me 
body. Tho usual mimher is, liowcvor, five raid hereafter we have nadeQ, 
that which is common to tiio whole body, and vidna, that which rises ^ h* _ 
Hiroat to the head. has tho njcniimff probably of a good oblation 01 

offering, and ia hero used with ihemyaiionl vadhriji mantra, hoe previous 

paBfl. ®Tho learned use tho mantra ndUyd a&idanimbtha gvan 

slnhnaaduaH mnavarilatah paMffdm MitmirdMaA aro&dl taihd iohan ahalpayan. 
Tho verso tianalated Above Is, however, far more common and nma • 
brahmd raso msbnu hhuh(dd9oamahe»oaraheMmdhsdtivdihyo bhunlti$aniindosha 

natlimie, Tho ordinary cnitivakor seldom oses more than tlie three Inst 
' rtiinr/ifosiio mdUjale ’ On bhdpatnse namph om bhuvanapaiaye namah m 

bh&idndnpataye namah om sarvAhfo IhUHltlHfo 6afaMM»iaA. 
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inaiitra;—‘ Om, glory to tho lord of tho oai’tli; om, glory to tho lord 
of created tilings ; om, glory to ilio lord of sprites ; om, glory to all 
looingy.’ Water is again taken in tlio hand whilst a inysLical mantra^ 
is recited. Tho water is then drank. Next about a mouthful of the 
food is taken in tho hand and thrown away as tho portion of dogs, 
loW'Casto persons, lepers, diseased, crows and aiils.^ Tho correct 
cn.stom is to make one offering for each of these six clnsscs Avhilst 
repeating the mantra, but in practico a very small portion is placed 
on tho ground with tho ejaculation :—‘ Om, glory to Vishnu/ 
Tho food is ilion oaton whilst with tho first fivo moutlifuls {'pan- 
cha^grdsl) tho following mantra is rccilod mentally:—‘ Om, salu¬ 
tation to Die fivo kinds of vital air, vis., prdna, apd'fia, samdna, 
vydna tind uddna.' Thon a little water is poured over tho hali 
with tho mantra:— * Om salutation to tho ball/ and at tho ond of 
tho meal the same is ropoatccl with the vorso'’: ' May the giver of 
the meal have long-lifo and tho eater thereof ever be happy/ 

^ Oin anltitchfimsi tihUiPshu giihdi/dm viswUo mAhtth twuiii i/ojndlwav} voshol- 
/idrii ajhiJi/Diiiai'o’iiutttim svd/ni, Tito woid i>rfjt/<(ic is no cxLliuiiatioii iiK«r] nt 
uiiikinis ohiatiunn mid vai.ltittf.arn is tlin intibiii^ if ^ SiitidmcknpatilUti 

ntiiiohn «w/<ric7idm pilfuitogiudH vdi/andnan hrimiudHclm tanahtiir virvai'Clbhuvih. 

^ Auuuclald clilranjivi annttb/ft/iUt aatid att/tki. 
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GaOideobU ... ..,640-l 
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Ettli, tbo Daitya lUia, 28‘i. 299, 801, 832, 
[710, 729, 776, 856 
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Uiilo ICalj’ilu Oliand, Haj^, 533; eet 
up . . I • 483-4 

33nlti ... ... . 29G 

Bauiian ... 430 
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ISiuignma from Gniluval ... 60S 
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Ilmim-N’dg ... .. 335 
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'Tardi olHiwra, 605, 586, 688, Oil- 
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Bai'lnraa, a irilo . 279, 368, 3CA 

Bnrliafc ... ... . 65 

Banlosanos, Jndilfa of ... • 786 

Bai’lial or itluo-iiliaop . 17,31,43 

Darbipura, runiBialJijnoi, 453j uior- 

Qoiiavioa of 601, QWi 

BavlJiig door ”• 

Barradoo, on fcbo Knli, 645, 668, 670, 787 
Bavwaiks of the Bliitbar, 68U, 601 

liav^niR 

Bnealir or Bifidliv, 269, 363s annexed 

toGaiWa .. 

Bnaanfc-paneliaini festival 867 

Baaaatpw ni I>Ura Udn, 64o, 003 

Basava, foimdor of tbe LingSjats .. oQ2 
Baadco, tba king, 882, 4y3, 467, 
of coini, 405-7, 426: divimty 
400-7 • aeo ‘ "N'oeudova’ 

Basnlc, SQO ' li'dRulii' ... •• 

BntosiVT in the Dufil .. • • o“6 

Bata 6,44,46 

Batten J. IT. in Kiimaon, 688, 689-91 

Bnntiabnnidrgia of Nopal *;« « 

Bdz Bahadur Cliand, Boja, 659, “la-fl 


BntosaT in the Dufil .. • • 

Bata 6,44,46 

Batten J. IT. in Kiimaon, 688, 689-91 
Bnndabnnidrgia of Nopal *;« « 

Bdz Bahadur Chand, Boja, 669, “ol-fl 

[GOG 

Bnsjjur in the Tarii 549] fotmded, 602 
Boars, 9i brown-boar, black- bear. 


sloth Boar 
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Boo-eaW 

Bookofct’a list of Garbwal Bftjaa 
Beo 0 
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Beoblea, 101 1 olasBihcatbu and ana. 

tomy uf ... 102 

Ben Boja ... .. 800 

Bonan'e, rebnili by Krishna, 719, 

9l)3s captiued by Mnsalmdns, 

605: SCO ‘Kaahf’ 

Benfey, on the route of the Aryaa, 277 
Bom Til, near Adbadn ... 3l3 

Beni jUadliab, tcmplo to ... 618 

Bema Ob Ladik .i 870 

Boi, treoat Badoil ... ... 783 

BQtn1o(.wai, litk* of Sira, 810-11 

Botila of Kuihinii . ... 870 
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pnneyed by Cyan Chand 622- 
642, 518 • notion in Boti 571, 594 
Bliadon, obsorrancea eluting „ 85(1 
llhadit-gnnhdnl, fonbirals of ... 871 
BIiadr5](BharadvH3) ueur^Iusaooroe, 805 
BLadrukib, oj.jthot of Dnrga, 794, 7C7, 

[891 

Blipdm laer, 292,295: Soma foieat, 

295: guddes ... 804 
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171, 483, 516. and Bolae ... 4B7 
DlindriiaivaiiTcr, 289-00, 299-6 
Bhagulpar inacj'iptiou of tbo PAlaa, 461, 

Blifionmia-Puriiiia. 286, 291, 693, 707, 
[713, 726, 786 
Bliogamti, goddess, 760, 802, 8l4 

BLighnUii liver, 202, 311, 357, 788 
Bliug.ling templo ... 810,853 

Blngwin or Bhagmvafc, idea, of •>, 7BE 
Blpiravft Jliamp at Kecli’ir ... 778 

Bkairnsa tamploa m Aiinoraj grants 

to • ■. • • 604 

Bhaliava. worship in the Himalaya, 
701-2, 702! sanetioued by San- 
kani, 770. oath temple, 777, 783, 707, 

I [BOS, 810, 818, 81B, 866-9, 920 

Bhainm, ankti of Bhairava . 797 

' Bhoironith at Benaroa •- 763 

BliauDiji, 303,410,419-20 

BhsiadvSja, apUysioinn ... 274 

■Bliarat, Bon of Boikoyi ■■ 708 

Bh&rata, coui^ry, 280-90, 292-6, 806 

Biinntlna, tn^ 277, 857 

Bhoxati ^nnd, Ildja 6g8 

Bbaigns, a tribe ®61 

"Dhistoricliaija, astionomei', 293,4I0 
BhatoDswartcmploin Bor^riw, grout 
ty 691,698 

BliBta of Jnnala, aubmit to Chanda .. 680 

Bhatt'unln's^ priests favoured by fcbo 

Kjityuria, 471-2, 480, 510, and 
Pains, . ^7 

Bkattii^ officova of the Kotydria, 471, 6l0 
Bhattot pnia, astronomer, 419 

Bkanma, iTara, ... (>93 

i Bbamiidltya lomplo, ... 660,804 
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tiblu of Durgii, 790, 812 j gi'ftiifeto S83 Bon roKgion iu TifH 3 t . _ ... 764 
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C72g, ?7S, 818 BidlimannH ... 27l, 274, 747 

Bbutosa, a, titlo of Sivii, 702, 737,783 Biubmaiidn Barina .. 280,291,204-6 

Blag Tivor ., ... 3Bi UtnbioBW, Snkti of Bvalmia, 801,819 

BiblinndoHwav tomplo . 814, 810 Brnlimaniam abfsoi'lxitl Bndcllusin, 700, 738 

IJijaya Oband, Raja ,, 658 nmlimapuia ... 650,303,452 
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with PciLbdiis ... 690 [735,708,803 

Binduaarovara, lokn ... 289 Qmbm-Kap&L 801,311,332,784,787 

B'uioflivar, a title of Sivct, 770,811 Bralinis of Sind ... .. 280 

Bini Nig, tomplo to ... 835,853 BndcUi'lindn tumplo 78‘1‘6, 783 
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grants to .. gOl 

Bi'iilclli Kotlfti toinjilo, aii, BGO, 666: 

grnnta to BBR lestimlB, 986, 810, 889 

Briiitldlmn iiiMiitlim . 708 

Ih’oad-lill 6S 

Jtroolca, <n-iiiLhologicnl papoia .. 48,98 

Ilvysiivi, tuliQ ... 863 

Biuldnl iiiBonption ... . 489 


Buildlitt, Avalfii of Yielnu, 908 : life 
and tcaoliing of, 748 - 60 - Chi-ia- 
tianity and Baddliigm, 9601 Gau- 
tauia, 753 : iu latci tiinog mimo 
nloro iifioil, 7 ( 51 , 880 ... 800 

Bvidda palvta, Jh\ddliiat tonolier ... 964 

liucldliism svilidiiod by Tlvalmtanismi 

723 , 738 Woboton, 942 . 1 ifoaud ’ 
teaching of iludtilm, 7 ‘i 3-60 s fnv* 
tlior clevolopmontB 780 - 1 , 793 : 
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7031 Mahii-yiiria boTiodI, 738 , 982 : 
llfidkyiiinilta aolool, 763 , Yogi* 
clifirya ecliool, 763 : d^olc^d 
7561 lliun-yina Boliool 962 

Puddliiafc soiijrtiuos, 746 ; Sutra, 

747 : Tinaya, 7 - 18 i AbbidLopnia 
ov tlivce in'talcas, 760 :'i’oiitcaB 950 

I 3 udb, momni'y ... 808 

liullml ... ... GO 

IlnlldnoU ... ... CO 

Bnlloahs ... 89 

BuHnlocB ... ... 89 

Bugs ... , 4 . 160 

lliililor on local e^aa ... .. 4 .H 1 

Bnjfin, list of Rdjas of, 630 : cconjrlod 

by tlio QotkLiilia ... 640 

Bunting ... .. 65 

Bdrhns orheadmonin cnrly times ... 608 ' 
ljuflii-gnlie of JCdfiristiu ... 439 

Bui'isuo of IfoDKa and Nngar ... I 
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kara Aolidrya ... ... 463 j 

Bnrnouf on Budclkism, 9 ' 18 , 946 , 
960,960 „. ... 960 

Bush oliat ... ... CO 

Butler ou spiders, 96 ; on lopidoptera, 

205 i on ixiyi-iaroda ... 206 . 

ButLorIlies ... ... 180 

BCtwalpaiganak, attack "byKopdlGso 

on tlio ... C 30 .S 4 

Buzzard ... *,• 61 

Bydns, SlOi hold by Jumlii, 627 , 658 . 

aunoKed 603 :lo«udaiywthN ^41 699 

0 , 

Caddis- 6 ioB ... ... 181 

Calcutta, Kdli of ... ... 909 

Caloudavs in ubo in Xnmnoa ... 848 
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Cantbandoa ... ... Jip 

Cimtor, on eiiakcs, 76: un Cslics .., 86 

Capricein beetles ... ,, 112 

Ciupcnlei.'-l»o . , 2‘1‘1 

Dnrps ... ,,. .. as 

Ottsiri,a jirlLo ... 209, 8634, 362 

Caste, origin of term (bara-n.), 2761 
bameia broken by Saivas and 
byJiwldliiBts ., .. 74<j| 

Cat, tigor-ent, leopard-cat, junglo-oat, 
bay-cftt, 171 eivet-ent, tigoi- 
sp^tod oivofc-cat, Tnrni trce-eut, 19, 
[46, 47 

Cattle, dmicstio, 26. diseases .. 87 

OauensuB, Indian ,.. 877, 396 

Contipodea... . , ... 245 

Cesi, atribo ,,. 965 

Coylon, Saknera in ... 417 

Clmcbait yugir ... 912 

Clitcbak-dovi, goddess .. ... 274 

Oluit, feetiTflls duung... .., 847 

Cbklcslia or Oxue, river, 289, 202, 401, 428 
Dliulnkya inscriptions in tLe Bakbin 418, 
[421, 424, 492 
ChamtfB oi^uiat ... 88 

Cluinipiivat, in Knmaon, 814, 498, 606-7, 
609, 610, 528, S34, 609, abau- 
doi^j 640, 670: ooaupiod by 
Britieh ... 054) ac7i 831, 8BO 
OMmoada, form of Nin-iti 79B.0, 813, 
[819, 867 

Cltonds, ngoddeas, 822, 381,704,768, 667 
Gbeud dynasty in Enmoon, 494: 
stoiy ef Som Ohand, 497, date 
of, 400! Obnud rnlore, lists of 
6OO1 TGatoratiou of 516: 'war 
with Doti ... ... 620 

ChimiljOaB, tribe ... 299, 282 

Cbaaidil(a> goddaea iu the Hundlayo, ?02, 
[786, 708.9, SOI, 813, 860 
Ohnndi taloka, Hcaisoy’sclnim to ... Q80 
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OhondiaboH ... 340, 781 

ChimdiabBUEia of Kumnon 497,603, GI6 
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Ciliaiiclfiiia, 310 1 hold l)y Jtnnla, 527, 663 
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C lilt till, Knfini'B of, 381, Kifirsof, 381: 

Dolor, ... 427,430,486 

Cho Konkyn, lake ... 28i, 313 

Olio LnRan, lako ... 289,313 

Clio Mfipfin, Itiko ... 289, 312, 392 
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OoBmogony ,,, 288 


CosDins on tho Iliins ..i ... 428 

Ooucal ... I . 66 

Cows ... ,, 1,1 SI 

Crnko .. i.. 70 

Granci, dflinoiaGllo, TvliUo ... 09 

Craabioii aocoiding to llio Pitinnaa, 209 

[309, 330 

Cricirela 149 

C.v\ut\nnlfldinbust\aii<in of Goikbdlia 
in JCiimnon . , ... 028 

Crow 84, 72 

OBomadolvdrda, on 'I’ibotan DnddliiBin, 700 
Curkflo 66, 72 

Cuiiniiii'linm, A. on ARokn’s relict, 

361J linktriaii coins, 389; 
(li-ooha, 394-5 i iiwripliona, 406, 

410 on local orus,420 , onlliab- 
mni'Ura, 163 ; on (iovisniia, 102: 

Pnln inKrii]AiunH, 489 . Laddie , SCO 

Cimninglmiii, (j. D.) Notoa ... 2()3 
Ctip-iiiuilcB iu Kninnon ... 362 

C'mloxv ,,, ,,, ... 00 


Dolui lomplo in ITundoa ... 573 

Uudliiolii, tho aago ,, . . 725 

Diomoniatii in Twdin, 699: 702-3 
coiencotwl 'wilk Saivii xroYskip, 
721-7* fiivjumniBafovm of, 7il0 : 
nnUinied la Ihoir ayatoiaa by 
biith SoItos and Jtaudillnia, 738, 

7Bi, 766- ndiaiUod to llio Hiudnos, 

7C5 llio Bonjioa of 'i'ibol, 706 : 

Bitkin fornw, 700, 794 vlHago 
and local dcKioa ... 814,34 

Dnkra Skylhinns ... 300, 401 

Diilila ,,, 401-3 

Dnityna, gonii, 277, 280, 200, 296-9, 716, 

[710,729,780 

Dnkliini priosta in Kninnoii and 

Nopnl, ... 406, 460. 787-8 

Ddlcini, A local doily ■ < 838 

Dnkalin'a daughlevs, 200 : sacrilloo, 301, 
804, 725, 734 s nooounl of Siva 723 
Dakahinliolidri^ llio Bdlda .•• 865 

DamliodldinTn . , 289 

O&niodata, litlo of Vislmn 789,000 

Ddmodum Gnpia .. 426.6 

DQnnvflH, goni!, 277, 200, 206.9, 612, 721, 

[748,777 

Ddndi PiimmalianBa fakirs ... 787 

Dnnotlliar, in Kachh ... 865 

Dnnpnr, given to Nfigna, SIS: bold 

Kalytria, 519, 637: annoxcil, 641 
Dnindna, pnnplo, 2?0, 292, 360, 356, 858, 

[802, 878 

Dnmpsa ... ... 403 

Dntd dinleofe 381 

Dnrdn) tnba 864,369 

Dniel or Tioh-Io ... ... 429 

Dorkot in Nopdl, , ... 009 
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Page, 

P&rmn bolougs to Dotl, 49G, 527; 
(Lunoxod, 663; takcu by QorkUL- 
liB ... ... ... 609 

Paroglia or Cbainbcrlain, duties of, 660 
DAitln near Almovn, 301—3, 8I3, 317, 
[356, 362 

Dawafl, a tribo , . 279 

Dfisa, BCD ‘ EnHj’as.' 

Jinoaifillia, Ilnja of AyodbyS, atory- 
of ... ... .. 708 

pQB-nimi. DmulinB, ascdUcs, 768, 775, 
[7/8, 783, 806 
Dasyaa of tho Vodas, 272, ^'76, 279, 283, 
[864, 439, 732 


Paliclira fcribo ... 356 

Piittnlioya araliW' . , 7O0,805 

DAuil Khnu wiUi Dohi Chaad, 681 1 
hisdsiith ... 683,585 

jOa-irnti yr YdrlcmnJ . . ,, 401 2 

Day, on blio fisbos of India .. 86 

Da-yuo4i, country of tho great 
Yuo)i-Li ... 401 

Doatlia from wild aniainla ,, 14 

Poll Cliand, Eitja ... • 580-2 


Poor, Bwaini), 28. Sfitnbbni, spofctol, 

20: hag, barki’iigi 80, IS - lansir, fll 
Pohra Dun, Gaily history of, 837, 

623; 'I'fmQi’a campaign, 624-6: 
Eiiuosod to GarliwiVl, 627 s invad¬ 
ed by Itnadiii IvliAn, 645! by 
IChaliluIlah Khiiii, 662,673—8- 
ItohillnB, Gi'i[aT6 and Siklia, 673« 

80( by Qoi'JfbDia, GIC, 619,* «d- 
minietration by Gorkhoha, 620 j 
invasion of tlifl Ddn byfcho Bri- 
tiok, (331-411 nwnoTod, C8Q i PC- 
tam Sail's olaim to tlio Ddn, 683: 
IToavsay’a ditto .. ... 680 

Pcniotriua, Icing of tlio IndinuB, S88, 

302, B07 ' of Syria ... 689 

Peo-dhfua in ICuiaaon ... 281-2 

Pooprayig . . 342 

Povaki, JTiotlior of Kriabna ... 712 

Dora Kflta moiiiitaiu ... ... 296 

Povaaringa mountains ... 204 

Povika river (Qlifigra) ... 294 

Pevikota, in fclio Camatio ... 730 

PoTvalgarh, an old capital of Gatli- 

wdl ... 524, 626, 003 

Pbnlip Chand, Efija ... ... 667 

Dbanadfi, a goddess ... ... 889 

Phannnjaya, 291). form of KiisltnA, 716 
Pliani, in NopftI, 609 ; near tbo In¬ 
dus . . ... ... 859 

Dhaniya ICot hold by !C£tbi Bdj- 

-puts ... .•■ 496 

PhiiraniB, magical formula .■.766.7 

Dharma, title of Knshna, 716, 728, 789 
Phavma avatdv ... ... 707 

Dharmadnfctn, story of ... 772 

Dkfibrl, SOS ; title of Krialina .716 


Pagd. 

Dhtuln, form of Kali , , 797 

Slukoll ruiuson tbeKosi, 464; eva- 
cuafod by Oorkhalis 648 

Dhiy6iB of iTammu 370 

Phiitardsbtra, tlic Kuru, 710, 732 

Dhrit), fi goddosB ... ,, 884 

Shnlob in Nepal , . , , 60Q 

Dlivlpapa river (ICnggar) ... 294 

DliTajpatitcBirar in Aekob, 310, 851 
Dhvaj peak , . , . 310 

PAj/dnan, or stages towards Nirvana, 
753,755 in iftual 895 

Dhyuni-lliiddhns . 7o3, 758, 760—1 
Bhyiiniraii, early Chautl posaossioii, 608, 
[537, 687 

Bigambam Jainns . . 420 

Bikpiiiaa, genii ... 886, 898 

Biodotns of Bakina ... 887 

BundBniliDiafls ,,, 788, 60Z 

Bipn, form of Durgd . , 796, 860 

Bip Ohiind, BAja ... 589-07,643 

Dip Chandeswar, temido of 810 

Bipiiil iu Doti 648, 671 

Biptom, onlm^ of insects 100, 266 

Bistnlmtaon,law of ... 207 

Biti, motliei of Dnit^-aa £00, 601 

Biving-bcctlra , . 105, 120 

Biwdli, featml 851 

Bobhnl Brftbmnna ... ,,, 706 

BobsoD, piQHirs on bats ... 46 

Bog, wJd in Xumaon find Kash¬ 
mir, 21, 45; domestio ... 43 

Bonuutio wtral j» jiso m Ktmaon... 872 
Bomkob, Kbasiya Edjns of 494, 498, 607, 
[610, 616 

Boiaa of Kumaou, 868 ; on 
the Indos and in Kashmir, 
i &c. ... 370-1 i 436, 4S9, 819 

Bor-beetlos ... 103, 127 

Boti, poBseeaone of, in Kumaon, 

498, 503, 608, 62?, 628; war 
wilb Chanda, 329, 630: list of 
Bnjfta of, 63i i rvni agnb, 538, 

639, 641! MiiBAlmAn invasion 
of, 544; loses Knmaoi], 563, 

6M, S?0 I wnr again, 683, 536 > 
IntGiTeDeB rn Kimmoa, 601, 

60?—9 J Pritbipnb iSah, Rfija of, 

647 i killed in action 656-7 ; 

Bam Sab’s designs on, 660, 674 
Dove, twifcle, nng, spotted 67, 73 

PowBOn, ou Matbum inscriptions ... -109 

Bmgoo-flios ... ... 1S9 

Bnu^di and tlo PfindavBS ... 281 

Dravima, people ... 279, 282, 485 

Pnabftdmtl or Kaggar river, 272, 294 
Brona, preceptor of the Pandavas, 

262 * mountain, 813, 914, S20, 781 
Droneewar, a title of 8iva 781 

Brongo, sbriko ... 67 

Bmbyi:, descondants of n. 279 
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Duolc .1 ...71 

Duli Oliand or Ilmiinnfc Oosfiin ... 686 

[G07, COO 

Dulii lllijft’a iiisoriptioiin, 603, 610, 619 i 
Duuagiii, mountain, 013-1*1: nbovo 
Dwni'fl, 313-11, B20, B70, 087, 882 

Dunomii on insects .. ... 101 

Dnnoltor, on Vnulilc tltUos ... 271 

Dungftvi, liondvilliigo ol I’hnitayAly, B{)8 
Uiiugftiiyn, n. BorcQi'OV ... 820, 8^1, 820 

Duiig-liootloB ... 107, 125 

DiirhA^htami, olsovvauco ... 8S2 

Durgn, 301, 822, 710. 78C, 76*1 • 

tomplo to 791-6 ! 800, 873, 80*li 
Durga-riija, monntnin ,. .. 295 

DnrvAsiu, tlio Sligo ... .. 806 

[721, 782 

DuvyoLllianii, tlio Knru.,, 7X3,716,7iG-17i 
[G70. 782. 7H9 
EwfiL’a Hit ill Kumaon, 612, 620, 650, 

[780 

Dwiraka In Gujrdfc, 281, 719, 780, 708, 
Dwipasof the world ... .. 288 

E. 


lOnglo ... ... ... 60 

Egiob ... ..I ... 70 

EkAdasi or olovoiitli, fusbirals of tilio« 

8d8 et seq 

Eltapiullv ... ...^ 862,870 

Ekap4fcalf», diiviglitflrof IHinfiolml ... 786 
Ekaparna, danghborof Kimfioliol ... 786 
EkAaur, bifcloofSiva ... 782,811 

Ekvii-j’n, ndivinomotlior , 762 

Elophaub, 26 i mode of eapturiug tho, 27 
Elliot. II. M. on Kiityfivis • 881 

... ... 279,S6a,aQa 

Emdslm, "bonr Lnoarnation 707 

Entomology ... ... 00 

Eplitlialitos 01 wlilto linns ... 427 

Epic period 272 : poems ... 722 

Eras, I’aitliiftii, 887, Solonkldniij S87, 

dOG’ Kaal«nivi,40fl. rf Vilnainiili- 
tyfi, dOG, 410-25, 581: Snkft 40G, 
dlO—25 : of ICanislika, 409. of 
Aaoko, 407; of lliultlha’fi Nirvana, 

'i08i of Hans ill Oliina, 409 j llolln- 
"blia.d'ldi! Gupta,dldi of RiillaT* 
sliii, did ! Nopil 846 : Kuli, 413, 

603 • Yondogird, dldi in Java, 

Binin, Tiliot, 418 : Jaiim, 420 1 
Julian, 426 • of tlio Vyoi/n-rdjya, 

491—2 . dating from acoosaion of 
tho moiifti'ob, 491 . of Vik-rnmfi- 
ditya, follows luni-solnr year, of 
Snka, Bolatyoav ... ... 845 

Eifiii lUBoripticin ... 417 

Eilii nuuio of Ireland ... 27C 

Ermine ... •» ... 12 

Ethnography of Vedas,274i ofPura- 

noa ... M. *.. S67 


Eiilcratitlos of Bakfcriii .. . 089 

Entliydomi^ of Mugnesin, 388, 390 

F. 

Enh-IIiftn,Ohineao travollor. 899,408, 429, 

[dJJU, 750 

Paleona ... ... ... 60,72 

Enntail ... ... 57 

Ealoli Sill, lidja of Garliwftl ... 573 

Enyror, on unakoH ... 78 

Eoignaneii on Mathura inscriptions, 

400 { Vikriuna ora ,.. ... 126 

Einoli .. ... 00 

Eiio oroRl ... ... ... 02 

IMTiuLta on Enmaoii ... 160, 642 

Eishos, 79,86. in t)joDfiii, 80; polflou- 
ing .. ... ... 82 

Eloobon tlio Sanval datos, 420, 191 

Elioa ... ... ... 2B!J 

Eloiikoii ... ... ... OH 

Elowor-piukor ... DO, 08 

Fly-catchcr ... .,67,68 

Elying-fox ... G 

Food, eoiomoniofl connoofcod with the 

pniiMiiaUon of ... , 038 

Poiosta, insoots doatiuotivo to, 109, 118 

Eorkt.iil ... ... ... oa 

P«Y, liUl, Indian ... 22 

Eraser, 3 , 11., on Gmluvill, (>21. llio 
Dun, 62] Qorlcliniis, 020 i on 
ICalanga G8G, G38 

EnDoviilcoTumonies (st'o ' SrAddliii’) : 

017’ Inet enrvico for the dying, 

019 ] piopailng tlio Ixiily for Iho 
pyio, 920. the cTciiiafcion, 921: 
euhsocpiout ooromoniea 928-32 

G. 

Oahhantimal, part of Bhnratii ... 298 
Qadadliar, liilo of Kiishiia ... 687 
rSiidilioB ... ... ,, 266 

Qndwoll M. ... ... 71 

Gfigar, range of liillsj 810 : Klmsiya 
Jlaja of, . 530 

GfigfiBiivor ... 014 

Qaja-snila inonnbain ... ... 207 

Gnjawa, last of the Khnsiya Efijas ... 539 
CiajiAj lUier nogotiatea pjoaco with 
Nipfil ... G70,672, 074 

Gall-gnats .,. 256 

Gnll-iuBOels ... ... 246 

Gonni, Kniytiii inscription, 520: 

pnsB lo GnrliwJil ... 670 

Gananatli teinplo in Boraran, 308, 

501s aoUoiiat, death of ITnsti- 
dal ... ... GCO, 848,860 

Gandak river 281, 289, 294-6, 310 

GaudlianiBd&nammmtnin ,283,289, 201-6, 
[8X2 332, 728, 770, 7B3 
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GandliSi'a (Powlidwav), 37‘i, 383,8BD, 

873,:{«(], ‘108,427,430s capital of, 

4311 pcinplo of ... 274, 2HD, 710 

Gmiillinvvii, pni'Liou of llliaiAta . . 293 
Giviidlmiviio goiul, 200, 297, 209, 800, 716, 

[748 

Qaudli&viiti, title ol Y(iyu .. 293 

(Janoali, 702-4, 721,7H8,762-3. tom- 
plos, 790, 803! gmiita, 58Bi Hano- 
Uonai l)y Sswlam, 770, 794, 

850-7 J ritual l«i suivico of, 877. 


luiiiios ... 883 

Ganga, Bintni'of rirvali .. 802 

flaiif'ii-iliviutt ... 338 

Uuiiga-Uiith, a lural iloity 819, 850 

Osingoa, 272 , 2'J2, 29-J.; taIIoj iu 

J'uiniitiH . ,,, 338 

Gang-gu coiiutiy ... ... -101 

(iiinguli, HnjiiB of, -196, 537, 537, 

fiiO, 707! toinploabllftb . 866 

Giingn mount . . 389, 311 

(iiirdciviH, wiibor-spiitos . , 832 


Gimliioi, Jloiiombltj 1?., appointi'd to 
chavgn of nogoLsiiliojis with Kin- 
inmin, (Jli, 616* in olurgo of 
liolibioal lelatioiia, CIS, 650: 
(Joinmissionor of ICiuRuou, 607, 

672! polibicul ollicoi- .. 078 

Oardiior, Lioutouaub-Golonol, ap¬ 
pointed to oonimimtl foico intoiul- 
udi'ur tliD invasion of £uiiinon, 015 
[618-69 

OavdliiililiilEn tribo ... 38-1,4-19, -123 

Gaiga, usbionoiuoi' ... . 894 

Garliwril USjnB, list of . 416,626 

Oiu'Ii«aI ooiiqiioiod by iMfna of Don- 
gai, 482. Uiillna of Nop/il, 518, 

615, 623 i eoitt of Gavei-nmout, 
fcratisforreil to Downlgarh, 681, 

613, 619: attacked by JCnrnaon, 

663, 55G, 562, 6G6: uttnclicd by 
MuBalinilrB, 5G2 4; Bfiz Ilnlindur 
ca]:tiucB Hi'lnagiU', 568’ aUiaac« 
with Dofci, 570: ouccos.bivq imo-. 
bIouh, 571 ■ JliOBbiynnii raid, 577,. 

G03 • annoxod by Gorlclidlia, 015, 

GIO- aiiivoi'y, (320-22! aiineuid 
by tlioTlritiab, 667' avrangoaioute 
witii lliija of .. ... 689 

Oaribnlvlb Siddli, local doibj', ^. 817 

Ganida-iisva'm, a name ef Ba^innlili, 47l 
Gni'inas tiibo of gouii, 296, 299,748, 

[781 

Gavur Gyi»n Chand RAja, SOB, 619, 621, 
[648, 817 

Qaviu’i I'lvev 305 

Garuva piitnua, 286: tomplo to 801: 

btory of 801-6, 836, 887 

Gatoni, action with GoiMilHsab ... 609 
Giuiras, a bribe ... . 485 


Guuii monutain, 310, 312, cousoifc 
oi Siva, 301, 327, 790, 793, 797,8OC, 
[813, 869, 884, 907 
Ciann-lund 311, 327,.315 

Gnaluniii, tbe present IJaddha ... 763 

Gajn, I’ila inacriiitions .. .igfl 

Gajsdnvoifio ... 849,875 

Gnzolle, Tibiiian ... 35 

Gcogiapliical diBbributioii of nniinnis 
and iiiscuta, 2j birda, 48 • hslioa, 

79 8})idcrji, 93j boctloa 96 

Guruid’a travels ... 298 

GorvniB on BpiJora , , . . 96 

trlifigrtinver . . . 291 

(rluintakain, deity, .340, 312,7S4, 816, 853 
Glmntuivii, ut iistrologoi', 821 

(ILsiLkn dulita, teo ‘ Gliafcufc IcQoba' 
Gbatotkaclsa, 5UG, 807; temple, 

807-8, WIO ■ grant, 065 . feativnl, 354 
Ghazni, bcIiooI of iii.igio . , 7fi.i 

(rht-SttKkiant . . ... 871 

(f/nigulitfa-tasina.\ ... S72 

Ghulnm ^Btlirni tbo Dim, 679 80 
Gidbiya or GaucJnH livoi’, .607 

Gilgit, incoB of, 865, 881, 401, 491, 

436: liver of . ,,, 429 

Gillcspio, Gonoiiil, defeat and doatli 
at Knlanga in the D9n O37- 

GirbAn-judlin, ViltramaSdbNepal, 614,619 
Giiifia, title of Iludia ., 720 

Glnsia-iiinking lutroduced ... 428 

Glmv-rvorm 2G5, 

Gimta .. . 268 

Goat, fersat or thdr, 33. 46, 47 j 
irildur/eAr, 33,45: domestic ... 40-1. 
Gohardhnu, iiflo o£ ICriHJma . S97 

Godnin-AnBtcn on birds , . 73. 

Gohutnp. in tho Douibay rrcsiileiicy, 804^ 

[781, 

Golinmoawnt, a title of Sivsv, , 781. 

Golain. in Nepal . . 609 

Gold-dJgyingaubs of irorodotua, 370, 

43Si nii^iug in Kuuiaou . . 643 

Golden lieotloa ... 110,1-1.8 

Golden dncli .. .60 

Gollas, king of the Huns , 428 

GddiiluekKT on Apsaras, 229: on 

NDbabhaiutii ... 722 

Gomal tivrr ... ... 278 

Qomnti liver fGoinfd), 2/3 ■ (Gfimti) Sfll., 

[00-4, 817. 468 

QondopliftioB, tlio Rartliian ... 403 

Gooso . ... 7t 

Qopoawar,830' insoripbioii, 611: tri- 
afil 330, 613, 77G, 810 

Goroklii^tb, a religious reformer,. 505 

[808, 811 

Qonddipnr diatnet, attack.by Nopnl- 
oss on tho, 630-31. fuico from, 
dcatmed for Katbinondu ... 034, 070 
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Goril, ti popiiliti* looiil doiby, BSO, 821, 864 
Gorlchi'ilis, orif^iM of (,liu Btuito, 807 s- 
iiiviule Knmiirtii 009 i iulnuwisfciU' 
tioii of, ill Kniiiiuin, 013 ! nniiox 
(lui'Iiwiil, 015! IJolu'a i)i1u, Oil3 s 
ndiniiiiBfci'iitUHiof Gnvhwiil, C18, 

019 of Dolufl. Dfiii, OaO-22 . in 
ICunuion, (j3;)-5, C54. of jiiafcioo, 

03(3! oiuisiw of bl'O war wibU tlio, 

OllO-'l! opoiiiii^,' oporations, 685 • 
O'cimlaion fi'om tlio Dun, 536-41; 

Jroin Ktiiimon ami (larliw^l, GOl: 
thoiv accuuut of tlio war, 005, 

01)2 1 troafcy . ... 079 

Govrosio oil tlio UulcBlm^aB ... ?86 

Goaaiii, titlo iii Ivuiiiiioii, C32, C80, 

050: SCO Dasiii'ini. 

Gosliawlc , ... 50 

Oovmcla, niunn of Kvisliim, 732, 7l7, 8H7, 
C90C, 938 

Ooviaiina, visitwl ly IIwan 'lliaanR. . dOl 
Gowiiji, (Jolimol, CumuiiuHionor of 

ICuitiinni. .. ... (587 

OrasBhoiipoLa .. ... 1*39 

Gray, pivpors on maimniilia ... 4-I-5 

Grobo ... ..72 

Gi'oolcH in Iinlia, Iniof slcofccli of lioo- 
triiin liiatory, uao of fcho (ii'ocli: 
liuifinago, (loolino of thoii' powor, 085, 

[400 

Graoii elianlta ... ... 60 

Groi{», G., local iiotos on maminaU 4 
Giobs' bciilc ... ... 05 

Gioiiso, Band . . ..07 

Guha, niLino of Kfiittilcoya 399, 802 

Guhjoaivavi, No]iuluso goildoB^ 466, 701 


Gfijar.s in Doiiiu Dim , 676.80, 016 

GuinuUi.ya, rotiros to Iliulai'i ... 2H4 

Gimaa, tlio, 01 ’ qwalifcioa 736, 712 

Gun liooblca ... . 110 

Guntlior, on I'iliotaii famin . . 47 

Guplag ibamo'lavB) 362, 094, •108-10, 436 

Gupt-liiislii 837, 848, 776 

Ouinl OP olimnoiB ... 88,'IS 

Qui-avaa, a pi'iQHtly cnsto at Sniva 
Blirinoa ..487,491,784,730 

Gurjiiiu-gniiit of Jayatlinta .. 4B1 

Gur-La inonutalu 808, 311 

Gnalian Inbo of bho Ynoh-ti 400, 403 

Gntima in Nipnl ... ... GOO 

Gwai-sbiu OP O'cuB ... ..401-8 

Gwnlii clyiuiaby in Nopal .. 772 

GwftWain, action noar . 554 

Gy/lnOJiand Jlfija, 671, 682 

Gyinnoaoplioi, sfigos ... 860 


Hnnn oil Bpidova ... ... 06 

HftfiaBalimnt KLdn invadoa Kninaon, 6&C, 

[600, 593-96, 736 


IfaihaynB, irilio ... ... 270 

Ibiiiaavati ... . , 7 OO 

Itiiiifld, Bi-ouglit inl»y lliln Uftliiulnp, 
665,589* iutlioTatAi ... C-l5 

llnlulmia |>uuH>n ... 820 

Unlilmva, tiDbigii iiGav,intlio Dlinbar, 

6i)7 s fusUval ... . , 8C9 

nnuiilton-liiicLaiianj Oalioa of iho 

GonpcB ... ... tiO 

Hang on Vaidik diitoo... ,,, 270 

Ibinlny'on sholio ... flO 

ITaiinmfiii, tJjo luonkoy god, 708 ? 

lompltiB ... ... 604 

llfti'ii, a litlo of Jfiilifnlon, 714, 727, 

739 , 788: a local iluity ... 830 

Ilimilcdub Joslii on tbo Gliiuul olivo. 
iiulo^^', 603 ; Wh iijipronLicOHliip, 

690. florvioud, 594-7, (jOt: do. 
fpalnl niiil llioa lo ilm plinna, 

GO'.'-(5: luLiigunaa with Oiivlchiilia, 
(iOO-Ll: totiroa to HiulIwhi, 

GlOs willi llvilisli, dcHUiiiicd, 

G'lO, UC'l, C67, 067 : doatli, U'f 
(iioto). 

IIindwi«ilco'u list of G avhwiil Ri'i jtia,,,. 445 
llnMlwur, 28], 339, 3R8 • 'I'iiniir 

ab,62-ls NfigarJlns, oliiof of, G03 1 
llolullu niitla ... ...C77-8 

Hava, 26, 45, 47 ’ inoiiao-liavo ... 26 

llari, ft tiUo of Vishnu, 298, 71'i, 716, 
[728, 783, 7-17, 789, 849. 850. 
Ilnudnogiiri lull noiiT Aluiora occii- 
I pioil by llnkieb troops .. 003 

HftiH 11am JobM of 690, 692- 

603: doiiUi of . . ... 69-4 

Ilni'ifci, a goddess . . 7U3, 800 

Harivansa ...384, 786, 791., 800 

I Uftpivaralia ... 278, 289, 203 

I Uftvij’fih, ft foTnalo deity ... 800 

i IIftplki 3 rft‘t of Kumnon 870, 800 

I Haninndfi, ft fomnlo doity ... 801 

: ITarrior ... ... 61 

Ilftprfow’ftlc Il5m, maliant at Dolu’a. 019 
llriatidftl Sail, Chiuitiim, Gurichfili 
Gonoiftl, CI 9 , 020, (i42, (idS. 060 • 
dnatli in nothin ni Oanaadlii ... GOl 
TTiialaiiapnriu McuiuL ... 280, 281, 207 

llftToIft foHlnml .. ... 870 

HaivnlbRgb, action between Ufttak Dob. 
find Uolum Sing near, 004: Bri- 
biiili occupy .,. 652,001 

riawIc-inotlLs ... 188, 214 

Ilftynsni&naa triba ... 206 

nontdoy on LLo (Tuildifilia, 025 ; aula 
111 blio invu'tiou of ICumnon, 645, 

048: early oporationa suecoasful, 

G55 : dofoal: and captiu-o at TGiil- 
pati, 6 d 0 ! ndvloo to OorlthnliH, 

OGG olniui to Pohva DOn ... G80 

Hodgo-Iiog ... ... 0] 47 
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Honia kfittt, S8f), 20i ;—Siingft 296 

Hoinipfcein, Uonioptoni, riudllotKnrap' 

tQi'd .. 100,168 

tTopthallbca, hqo ' Eptlialitea,' 

IlorauR Llio 8a1ca ... 403 

Itorboi't qaobod ... 292 

Itoris: flco ' lEairl' 

Itoi’inanii, Ooiman name ... 276 

Hovodobiis and fclio t^old-digging nafcs 376 
Hovon . . ... .. 70 

lUdimljA, tlio llt'dfsbaai ROfi, 807 

Iliindohal, fatlioi of Parvat!> 271, 291, SOI, 

[306 

Ilimddri Itluhida 4.. SOI 

llima-kadphiRCs ... 101,404,405 

Iliiiialftyii of llio Notbli'WostomPro- 
viiicos iinb an iaolatod bmob, 26S: 

, in fclio VoiliiB, 270 in ilio Ilr&li- 
inanaa, 273 i in I’lirniias, 285, 287, 289, 
C2H 601 

IlimSvab, 273, 289, 954, 832ioe8 
' ninidlaya ’ 

TTimmab (insniii, iuBUUi'Ocbion "by, 985, 886 
lliua-yfiiin bcIiooI of BuddiuBm b©o 
‘ nnddliistii' 

Iluidnism, dodnitionof 700 

lUndii-kuah ... 276,290,207 

Iliramnaya 285, 299, 393 

Ilitanvab, son of Agiiidlira ... 293 
llivaiiyiVgavblia _ 706 

Iluunyaliaaipu fclio Daifcyft, 290, 786, 

[787 


Hntfl Kobu, brotlior of tlio Tibotau 

L&nift ... ... .. 810 

navislikn or Hushka, 405,107, 737 ; 

worsliipiMd ... 853 

Hwniacngon Yo-Thn ,, ... 457 

Hwen Thbanjj on Singbna, 362 ICfi. 
bnl vnlloy, ICO, 408 . on Vikiama, 

423 • on Kamiuj, 424: travole, 

481 1 lu Kumaou, 451, 401, 170- 

„ ... 614, 75B, 764 


fiOfi, 807 HyroDfl. „ ,,, 

271 , 294, 801, Itybemation of bcai B 
[306 Tlydnspos -fivov 
4 .. 304 nynicuopbom Older of insQcts 
401, 404, 405 Ilyporljoioana of tbo Greoks 


... 18 
9 

... 278 
100. 239 

... 270 


History ... 

Hiung-iinof fclio GbiiiOso ivnfcoE, 389i 
(Itivo oufc fclio Yuoli-ti ... 398 

Illftdliii rivor 

Howir.Ih) i-ivatf '*■ ““ 

Hobby ... . 4 , 

Ilodgaon, 13. H.. o'* t'w Kn-nntii, SOS; 
on Nonaloflo Duddliitinx, 704- on 
Zoology - W 

ItoK, 28 , 45 1 door .. ». 30 

Holi festival - - HW 

HoUnmann on Vikiaiua ova ... 246 
Ilouoy-boo ill tlio hills .. — 2*6 

Eonoy-iinokor •• — 

lioopoo ... ••• 

llombUl _ .. • __ • • 


Ilna ... 

Ibn Hanlml on Kabul ... 433 

Ibn KhallikSu on Kabul ,, 432 

Ico aiq^ly fcn Almoia, 666 toDoILi, 661 
Ijikua tribe 354,384 

IkshurirUT ,,, .,. 293 

I14vrita country 289,298 

Iniana Biountalii ... ,,, 334 

Im-fcaai, ft city ... 401,‘102 

Indio, Tihotaii unmo of, 286: Cliiuaso 
naTiiosof ... . , 408 

Indians of Hibul . 433 

Indo-*ytbiaii 8 , 280, 800, 378, 8S4, 303, 
(iioto), 396, et seq. 420, 426 

Ind^, 276,270 : dwipa cF, 293 1 in the 
Vedas, 705, 748, 790, 806, 886 , 891 
Titdiani, fomolo doity . . . 907 

Indrapnufcha 281, 411, 443, 450 

ludns m the Vedas 372, 293, 307, 353 

Inscription nfc HiigosiVav , 409 

lDBCotH,thoir afcndy, anatomy, alnsHifi- 
cation, 96: dosiruotiro to timber 
and grain 109,112 

Irn, mothor o! vegetable kliigdoni 309 

Iran, namo of Persia ... 278 

Irarati river ,, 373 

Tan, tlio deity 39,^ 

Icanina ... ... 918,891 

laoiia deity, 292, 717, 7301 as 8ivn, 803 

T, , C^27 

Iskardo . ... 431.4^9?! 


llornbill n ' • h' ’ h h iSKardo . ... 

Ilrishikosha, title of Ktlalinft, 709, 7l7, | isldm ShiQi and Kiimaou 
[718,789 Istaltbii on'Knbnl 
Iranian BaoriCoes — — ItihSsa period 

Hnme, A. 0 ,. paper on a now shOop, 

47 i ornibbological papers .* va j_ 

ITnnaa fcribo, 270, 356, 868 , 860, 362 

fnotel. 865, 369, 884. fttMau. Japonn ... 

Bbari 425' wUlfco Hunij 427, 48^ Jackal ... 

■ ^ tr.i«nnfl 487 JiBsdike on the Bons of 1 

in inecrlpfciona, . . > Joganniith. tomplo to ... 

' 270 , 360,862, 869 Jagariynasteologor ... 


Jaeana ... ... 

Jackal ... I., 

jEBsriiko on the Bons of Tibol 
Jflganu 6 th, tomplo to ... 
Jagariyaashroiogor ... 
Jagnt Ohimd, Bd ja 


431, 435 
537 , 588 
.. 431 
272, 278 
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INDEX. 


Jugoswar in luimnun, 301-3, 3Gz, 

Mi, 6H0, 652, 687-8- gmuln, 

5C0, CCF), 5S2, 585, 500-1, 508, 

7701 Lumpltis nb 77H-80, 81L, 8.59-0O 
Jm KiBliau ilnslii of JliijViv, 500-92: 

noTiiHtnr, &5)1'inTOilornd . . f»97 
Jniua Icij'omis 381, '619, 420, 122 

■Tainns in tlio liilla ... .. 812 

Jaincla Kii’itl. Htovy of, Clio Sovsotllo- 

inonfc onicov ... . 632 

Jaltlmlc, HiiiTondor of , 610-1,085, 070-1 


.Tfihiljftvftti, Hboiy of 
Jninn.drtj'iti, engo 
Jnmlilin, tiio domini 
Jamlju ilwlTin 


^'la 72J 
891. 
7l« 
288, 29a 


Janunniwipn 

Jaininii, of, limida boniplom tho 

DCin, moici'iiaiioH ... 501 

iTimalca, Icin^ of ftLitliilft 72*1 

Jaiiatriojaya, 207 • in flm 723 

Jmidiilana, Litlo oF ViBhnn, 737, 7']7, 887 
Jimgala^ biibo ,, 35B, 301. 

JmigainiiB Htnvo nl Madli, 775 ■ doj- 
coiiiIaiiLs nb .Tiigusiu', 780: Choir 
tcuiota anil bnaaliirig ,.,862-4 

olHoivannoa ,, 850 

/diiMo/saurt, riUinl tnr ... 891 

Jiti'ilBLindlm of iragiullm, nlly of 

Knnea ... 718 -19,732 


Josliia omplf^dil liy tlio Cliaucln, 698 1 
oniiio Lo Almoin, 510, .^.'O : of 
(hilli mill Jliijiu-, 5.5!), 600, 507 : 
liirhiiiitli'a and Cho llislib^, 583 : 
of Jliiniyn, 593 ; Iho .liisljynl . , C0.1 
JoiVilynnn-ruiil into Cliirlnviil 677, OOft 
Jnbu, croBH wtMi a yalc ... 3fl 

JiiliUr noniilry, 318, 567: thrt (•olonl- 
ballon Ilf 465, 627, 653, 000, avo 
* nmifciyiilHi’ GJl: oppftuo llnvalc 
Dffli ... ,, , . 0l7 

JnnrH llujnoP, lidld llyrtna, 527, 630) 
|■55^], G[)(., 008-9 
Jwnn* vivor, S76, 291, 320, 937, 3J1, 319, 

lari'ii 

Juniyngnih cnijeniwl Ijy TCinnnonis, 500,573 
JnitliHii form of Durga, 790,812,809' 

Jiviila-inakhi ^ 295,311,555 

JyoliBlinmC, Itninof TCnca 290 


Knhfr, tlio toncliar ... BOS 

Knbiil xi\or, 273 : Millay, 27.3, Zf)7, 

377 :IiiiiLt/iy(>r loiviiHol' 385,'r3l,'130-37 

KixInpliOH ... KJll-Jj 

iMiitpInsi'H, >103 5}3 oIi)«i)F 707 

KiiilrnvnynB, ('Omi, 297, 299, 801, 83(1 

[vnO Ivlmii on Bnlniinuu SliitniU ... 5G4 


Jnspur, ill tilio O’nvfti, 5-10 iiil’nli.. BOS KilirH of ICfllWHllini Itiim divinioii, 

JiiBsa of Krnnli’lcli, utory of .. 533 «.6«:Wai and Uiwli tliviuioiiM, <137: 

JaMfnjiiin, rituiil for . . .. 887 uihahitaiita 380,136-19 

JiifcuilliiTnoiinUiin 20S Kat^rev vivor ,,, 291. 

.TannCgarh, dofeneo of ... ... CIO ICRtko^n, iniiChoi oJ IJliovuta ... 708 

.Tovn, Baka ora in ,,, 418 ICnilakilii Yiivimns .381,393 

Jay .•• .. ... 04 JCiiiloH, Ihu alioilo of Clio goiln 285,291, 

Jaya, oinfcliob of Dnrga 791,790, HOI [3(il_2, 306, .'108, 507, 803 

Jayalcvil. Ball of Uai'luviil 677,003 [Cairnian rapCaml mid colmuKiul. 535 

Jayniill, n foini of Dm-ga, 790, 85B ICiitliibliii iltmnm 298, 719, 795 

Jisifioium iiiinnttm’rB,'iij’ifliln, “X'Idiclniiin'f'flivi ... .’UO 357 

iinU, 210: lialios ... flO A'dZa o/mAm, Unildliinb work ,,, 700 

Jotli, foabivala dining ... ... 8,59 lOiIiicluirin of i<nly5na 802 

JUulrapaljm, htinvaCinaonpCioa . 420 Kniajit, tiClo of Bha . ... 783 

Jliiiimnlcfiv, aboal loiby 801,811 Kfilnkii, logondnf 8iil<ua <406, *119 

Jliniiai, ffHinding of ... 694 Knlukanjiis, tnbo 299^ 

•llidum nvor ... 273,20<Ir Tliilakoli Ttajji6U ,. ... ,i9fl 

JliijtivJcwliifl.BBO, EO7, 5851 BCQ'Sib KuluiiAWm Donaia 299 

Don JobH ' KftlaiiKiilnJ)u1»mI)lin, Pirat iitliu'kon, 

JliCsi, iioar Alltilniliail, abniy of, 498, 03.5 • ajpond aCl,ic]£ and onptnvo... 0S7 

603, SOG • insoi'ipbion . COl Kftlni*, HmliiHim fiilovof ICnkul 082,1113 

>Ti1q3wiU', tonijjlo to Sivn, as ,,, 811 Knlim-sfcliApnna, ribuiil for 88.5 

Jintis, doiUoi of Nopftl ... 618 KaVUliniTOv at Tniifjn&t'li 703 

.Tivani, nfimo of Agni . 292 Kal-biBht,aloonldoity,,. 828 

Jodbii Singh, Kiitoliiri intononofl, 694, O'la Xfilclninblnuisi, a local doity ,. 831 

Jogiiufl, iiympliB ... .. 790 Kfili, ngoildnii^, 905, 322, 500, 7,30, 

JogiB, Boot of, as piiciiU 773, 783, 815, 794: teraploe Co 797-8, 819, 881 

[818 Xolika ... 3,10 

Jolclmi, alocal (Iciby ... .. 819 KAlflia, Turiiim quoted, 730; Dwi. 

Joahimath, S32, .582,451,457 luifc. tomplo to, 813 1 Sftiila tomplo 

yCi'is of, 4G7 ■ Rainka's cuBfcoinii. Dwfiwi, grant, 686, 691i toiniilo 

■post 615,739,768,786 m Gangoli, grant .. dOI, D97 


INDEX, 
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ICMi Kmnaon, or along ilic Kali 606 
KnluiAg, toinplo to 813, 835 

Kiillugaa Cvibo, 20'i, 850 “<j1, 485, 193, 

. . , C719 

ICfillti civatlVi' o£ ViBhmi ,,, 707 

KiLlnmfciyci (Kiilimnlh) hill near Al- 

niora, 315, flaOv iwskion near ... B02 

Kaliwawnr 330, 770, 776, 786, 811 
KAl yam, a looiil doily ... B31 

ICHlsi, in ])ohv(i Dun ... 2S1 

Kiilj’iin Cliniul, llfijii, 639, 681-9, GIB 
Kiil3'aiii Dovi, toinplo to 812, 891 

Kiiiiiivdova'a hivtli ... 306 

I<ttniadliou\i, cow of tho gods, 311, 

[3ia, 32U, 303, 771, 018 
Katnddki, local doily 801 

ICainalcawar, loinplo in fjiinngor, 340, 675 
[778, 811, 866, 858 
lildinarupn 867,300 

KuinbojuH, trilio, 274, 270, 283, 868, -118 
KvuiuUifl or oonvticva appointed ... 608 

Kaiuin or headman m .. 637 

Knnadco ... 310, 818, 606 

ICaniilc or ICaiilc oi Kahal, 882, <138, 418 
Kdnaun, coiuitry .. 206 

Kanivu], 360, 301, 373, 497-8, 60Jis 
Itiitliora of 

Kanoln or Oonjovoritm 772 

Kauorld ... 408, *105-0, 436 

Kanlcii, Viiidfiiyo moimtara 294 

KaiilcGawnr, tomplo to Siva, aa 811 

JCauklial . . . . 804, 330 

KanishU, 403, dOo-O-S, 420, 432, *1491 
[coiuB of, 737-8 

Knnplmfca Jogie, 770, 802,808, 8171 
tunots and lODoliiiig 806 

ICanaa, alain hy Krlaliua, 713, 718, 794 

Kana-MarcHm Drvi ... 340,794 

Kanlha (Shfi.lijalifiapiir}> 818, 642, 645 

Kontipuv 111 Noinll 6lB, 616, B07 

Kan-lo-lo 01 GAiidhira, 427: soo * Qfind- 
liAva ’ 

Kanija-Sanlcrant, foativals of ... 871 

Kaofu 01 Kiihul, 400, 409 i boo ^KS- 
bul.’ 

Kaplli, opnthob of Durga ... 794 

Kapardin, title of IluJrii 720, 707 

Kapiaa, in tho Kabul valloy ... 431 

Kapila, opithob of Durga .. 794 

Kapila Mum, pliiloaoplior, 299, 741, 

748, 764 : tomplaa to, 576, 800, 811 
ICapiloswnr, tomplc lo Siva aa in 

Ddg, 810 ! grant to 608, 800 

Kapiujola momitam, 296 j Mug, 297 

Kaioja mountaiiiB ... 296 

.Kaiaib, vonomoue snako ... 77 

Kai'Ali, epibliol of Durga 794, 798 

Karbirpur in Kiiraaoii .. ... 468 

Kai'kotflh the NAga, 299, 3745 tam- 
plo to ... 8d2, 851 


P(\'je. 

Koih-Saiikrdni, fostlvala of ... 870 

Karlo eavo in Dombay ... 702 

Knrainjil, titln n! Siva 782 

Kama, king of Madras 713, 807 

Knina-bodh, riUtal fur . . 8c)2 

KarniiH nvor ... 292,311, 312 

Knrnntaloi (Carnatic) ... 611,515 

Knrnataa, a tnbn dSQ 5ii 

Knmivati Haul in tbo Dun, 6261 in 
Ourlivnl 77G 

Knrnjim^-ng , 297,313, 330, 792 

fuufoiumla for the 859,876 
Kflitckn 01 Kino jMin-fco . . 429 

Kiirthlc, festivuls of Iho inontli of , 855 
KnrtliLoja’a birth, 207, 302, 81S, 

409, 729* on coins, 737-8, 7G1, 

799, 801; tomploa of 802, 830 

Knrttikoynpnr In Kumaoii, fnnnding 
of. 367, 4C8, .171-2, 483, 60-', 519, 663 

Kdruahaa tnho 867, 360 

KoBcramat, part of Blifirata . 293 

Kiisligar . 877, 399, 401, -120 

Kusht 304, 307, 850, 7l9, 731, 776 
KdsLipuT, tinilhig factory at, G12- 
foico destined to invado Kmnnoti 
formed nt, near Govisana, foniid- 
ertbyKasbiKftth, 402, 649, 581, 

686, 689i Hnri lifim govoinor, 

690, 602 ' SibDeo raurdorod,694: 

Sirotnani Die, govoinor, 690, 690 

Knsliorun, tni» ... 053,378 

Knshha in 37ep>il ,, 0 qq 

Koalitfan, Dmua of, 370,377- Krtfirs 
of, 380, 428, 435-41 • valley of 

[205-7, S70, 381 

KDBhniir,273, £89, 295, 297, 363, 

370,377-8, 423: eobooi of ma- 
g>o . . 754, 760, 768 

Knsliiniras tribe, 276, 278, 863, 358, 400 

Knsin regie . 377 

KoBjupa Rishi, 299, 304, 804, 013 

IfntAror daggci sigii-manunl 557,630 
Eatnrmal, 816: occupied by the 
Rritiab ... 652,665 

Entohir, Sajpnts of, 408,49t. coun¬ 
try of, 621. 616-7, 601: idja 
. of ... 582, 58B 

Kath-ki-nnu, occupied by tlio British, 

640: KAthiRajputBorPholdakot, 

[496. 610, 527, 583 
Katbrafindn in Nipol , . 616, 607-8 

Katolgnrb or Kotalgnrli, on the Kdli, 

697-8, notion with CJoikhfiKs 
near, 609 / unsuccessful sioga of, 
by Honraey, 6S7' ongiu of names, 780 
KHtcaroiBBs of K6bul ... 333 

Kotors of KKbuI, 381-82,426,434-5: 

ofKumaou 439 

Katnns: 'see Koljuraa'. 

Katyfiyaiu, epithet of Durga, 794, 848, 005 


TN*I>1?X. 




PttIJO, 

Ktiifcyfirituff KuTnHon, 80t), 381, 't33— 

4'1, -iiO! fouiidoi of LUe, -iW, 

770 : IJiaiual, 527, GO'l i of Pali, 
454,636: Sui, 4.!)(,i Aslfofc, 4.55, 

B 31 : JUiUlijnaiKlal, .JOli : Dobi, 

•156, 630-. ByimiLxa, 627,636; 
PAnpuv, 637 1 clooliuo oP tlio, 

4'J3, 613 1 ]ji8l voigiiiiiK fiunily of 
blio, 653, Cfi8 I woi'rtlup of tho , 831 
Katydi" I'atti iu iCamaoii, 408 at aeq. 


Kiiiilori iiiBoriptioii .. 4,10 

KaailagAi'lij olcl Cftpital of tha Diin, 

[620, 662-3 

ICaurina-Puv&na, 290, 30i, 776: ovn,- 
th .. 300,708 

Kauftalyiv, inofchov af llSinn. ... 708 

KimHbitiilci, Jli'filimaiia ... 273 

Kausilciuvor, 204, lUC, 306! 70'X 

Kauvoii, Snkti of Kiwom ... 801 


Kocliava, fcivblm on tlio Kiiintil! ... 811 
Kotll'v, captiuud by fclio I’ftlaa of Don- 
gal, 482: by fcbo Mnlliia of Kop&l, 

612, 616 ! Hoo ‘KoilamftLh.’ 

KoLliica.Khiinaa, 287, 30-1, 823 

Kofliiniftbb, 200, 382, 2B1., 026, 313, 

4fi0, 4,92, fjdl 1 gmut", 586, 6011 
plfvCQ m hlatory of x-o!igir>n, 7U3: 
orlpin of namo, 7391 death of 
ganlcara, 708 • Bftiva wovrbii), 770: 
touiplooF, 773,798,800,811,868 
Kokaya. king of ... 368-9,873 

Kola Pit, foablval of ... ... 8B0 

Koahavn, nnino of liilshnn, 7l2, 714,087 

[006 

IConfevil ... ... ... GO 

KoU, comet ... 200,880,898 

Kobumftla, oonntvy ... 289, 302-08, BOG 

iCbabiHb, a local doiby ... 820 

Klmgmaia, Kaiyurl foifc on Aboom 
bill ... ... 534-5, 638 

ICbngfma dlaloot ... .. 437 

ICbiindapatiian, a titlaof Ilmira ... 728 
Kbriiidava fovoBt near Dobli Z8l 

KhUTiiloba nfllliatcl to Siva . 738 

lOianinr or inggor elgii-mnnuftl, 667, 660 

lOvolt ... 668 

IChnen, mother of the Yakalios ... 299 

IChnsas or Kliaaiyas, a lllndii trlbo 
in Kunmon, 208-70, 280, 282, 

291,203, 209,363, 366,869,802, 

071: summary, 376-81, 430-42, 

485,490! rovolt of tlio, 609 r liek 
of KlmBiyarnjns in Knmaon,610, 

618 19, 627: rovolb, 628, 6.39, 

658 I nmno given to TbAptis in 
:Scpdl ... ... 688,766 

Kba^lras tribe .. 863,868,302 

IChnaiyna aco ‘ Kbasas.’ 

Ebafliya Brahiuaua in Kiimaon, 784, 

776, 783, 788, 802, 806, 816, 818 


Page, 

Ifliabakwull, uaHlii of QoitrLoaaiiB ... 620 

Khatamwn (oHlival ... ... a71 

Ifluiwfis ICIirtii in Kiunaon . 637 8 

Kkilpttti, clofent of floaisoy at, 667, HOO 
Kliiinnl, H fumnlo Jiiiby hqi 

, Idiingaliitchi, Uio llakBhiisi 760 

ICIiiu-tBi-bi of tlwj (hiolian tribo, 4U0, 401 
IClioH of Oliilrdl , , . <j.36| 4IJ9-41 

Kliosas of 8iud, ICliiiBaH, fl70, 410 

Khotoa ... 401,. 428-0, 462, 458 

Ifhuiinim, uclionivltb Oorldiulimionr, 
iuDuhraDuu C17 

Kiknkia biilni , 274 

ICiligBx'li or ICimliigaib, old oiiinfiil of 
W'" Dim , . C2G, 662-8 

IGlyuri in tlio Tur&i, 649, 590 ■ nn- 
iiOKod by Uoi'IclirUiH, 012: by 

0“<D‘ — ... 012 

JCiminiriialift country ... 289,293 

IflngllHlior gj 

ICimitina, genii ,,, 295.7,7.iti’ 

Kipin ill lObul, 295, 297, 063, 399, 430 
Kiiunt-dosain Nopnl 801.f)5 

Kirdntnawnv, a tillo of Siva ... 774 
ICn-dlna tribo, S70,282, 364,367,3G.1, 
306,486 liatof vnjug in Nondl, 

1.610, 618-19, 007. 732, 772, 777-B 
TCirabi Olniftil, Riija ... ... 603 

Kiiatipiii ill the Icxv (lounliy ,,, 687 

Kirby aiul Sihiiico on iiieootH ,,, 101 

KnUpnr in Nopdl ,, ,,, (]Qg; 

Kisiinu Stiigli, Iluetobi, 696, 697 

ICiaaiaof llox^oiua or 8iisa ... 877 
Kito ... ... , . 61 

Kitolo, king of tlio Yuoli-ti, 427, 480 

KlapTOf-h ..^ ... 202 

Koolt, onspidoia .... 9^ 

Kool ... . . . . 55 

Kolinlft ... ... 868, 370 

KoliiHtoiria Ilf Kftlnil ... ,. 432 

Kolilia of Kundor ... 370 

Kohrdv, baillo of ... >126 

KokarnBx, a local deity 832 

Koklnpigeon 07 

Kokonorin Tibet ... 202 

KonwairaB tribo ... 279 

Knplioitoa x-ivov, 273, 377, 385, 400 
Kossmi, in employ of Darius ... 377 

Koairivor ... 29‘J,, 315, 306 

Kota tinilii ovnonatod by tbo Qoi- 

khSlis ... ^ .. (548 

Kota, Khasiynllnjaof 527: nunexod, 

637, 619, 686, 671 Oliaiid resi- 
doneo .. 682, 58G 

Kofcanli annexed by ClitiiidB ... 687 

Kotori, Jayatseal goddeun, 729-3(1 

ICotosTvai, tomplo teaivo as, 777, 810-11, 

[819 

Kotgdri Devi, tcinplo to ... 812 

Kotivaralin, city of Ddna 730 
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Page, 

Kob Kixngra. Dovl 707,812 

Kub-niiiyi)Hwim Dovi ... 337 

KoHuliv-KiidapliOB ... ... 40i 

JCozonlo-KiulphiHCS ... 400, 40-i, 410 

Krnolialla, iTiHoription of 60S, 610 

Kralaioliobliiuula Uuclillitii ... 771 

ICvanaixlii, ooiuo of ... ... 4-14 

ICi'aiinolia-clwipa ... 268 

KviUiWaiia foiosl ... ... 296 

Kviblma itiountiiiu ... 296,207 

Knalma ns Vis<lnm, 283-4, 708-10. 
birtli of, 712 • a pni’bal incanitu 
bion only, 713; nsi^araynn,71-lj 
ilio svixn'onio, 715: ^'loiiOed \yj 
Biva, 710 I ptaisod by liralima, 

718 i hia exploits, 718-20. iutor- 
pold lions rotiaidiiig, 722; coutoab 
xvitli lliicliu, 7281 TVitli Bdna, 
72!)-30 j witli tiio falao T&au- 
(leva, 731-2; vocunoiliafckjii witii 
Biva, 733 I uaina of, 789, 794- 
birtli of Uaiionlia ... 808,856 

Kiislma piiigalii, opithob of Diugfi . 794 
Ki'jfcij’nB tribe 802, 409,42(1 

Knfcbikns Uibo ... 802,802 

Ki'wimi vivov ... ... 273 

Kaliuliupa dynasty of Qujrfit, 410, 422,4‘l7 
Kslifttrljae, tribe of, 856, 7701 caatp, 

279 1 in Hnddba's time ... 748 

JCsliomnviibi, a eiiy , . ... 771 

KaliotrapAl at Jagoswar, 7021 tem¬ 
ple, 779, 810, 826,894,900, 9131 
grants ... ... .. 6B6 

JCtosiaa, on India .. ... 270 

ICnblm river ... ... 278 

JCubidinralca-lcsIiobra ... ... 639 

ICuon-Iuon lango ... ... 290 

Kubu river ... ... 294 

KwH Kalynn Oliand Efija ... 689 

JCuliudna tribe ... 866, 350 

ICulu, 866, 868, 869 (note), 862, 870, 612 
JCumaon, invasion of, by Gor-lrfidlfB, 

COO I proparntions for invnsion of, 
by Dritisli, 011-4; nnnoxod by 
Ei-itish, 060; administration mi- 
clor tlio Brifcisli, 685-91.' origin 
of tbe namo, 606; oavlioet mon- 
tbii o£ by Mnsalrndns ... 620 

KuniSm ... ••• S83,794 

Kumsi'i, oonsort of Siva, 772,781,704,801, 
[819, 889 

Knmdrilca, name of India ... 293 

Kunidnla Bliattn, rofomor ... 406 

KiiinWia-Knrna, a ileuion £06 

Kumpnv (Edniltbsfc) occupied 

GorkliOlla, 0611 taken by Britiah, 652 
Kumuda uiountain 230,294-7 

JCuudor ... 296, 863,859,370,376 

Kunfir river 295,386,886 

Kunots tribe, 296-7, 368, 870, 870, ^9 


Pai;a. 

Kunti, motberof the Pftiidavas ... 807 
Kunn country, 299, 853, 369, 3G2, 376 
Kuimfiohnl ... .'ilO, .S13,603 

Kura ODiratry ... 293, 296, 367 

Knramnvor ... 273 

KuriiB, SCO ‘ Uttara-kuiiia.’ 

ICnruvaruukun tribe ... 304 

Kusa-dvrija, 288, 297 i country ,..295-7 

Kuslinng, eUn of the Yc tha ... 404 
KiisfcfAo, ft lufldiciual plunk 273 

Kualiwaktiya, ICafcors in Yaaaan and 

MnstCij ... 381,426,486 

Kutilnor‘bont’alplinbat 182 

Kuvuni, lord of the Ynkflliasj 297, 

376- title of KiisLna, 716, 747, 784, 
[896 

Kyliudriiiflof PfcoJomy.., 864, 869 

L. 

Lu^ihmeflwar, teniijlo QtBngcsivar, 65G 
Lac-insoofc, ... ,, 1G3 

Lndy-liinl beetles, ... 116,148 

Lao-leh or cbiti-loli, ... 429 

LnMI, .. 457,612 

LfilBjsoflIoru,289,S12! of Kninann, Bl? 
LaUianpur ou ths Etlmgaugii, 463, 627, 
636: cHpture of ... 585 

linkshmoiift, birth of, ... 284,708,818 

Laksbrni, goddeas, 311-2, 736, 788, 787, 
[798, 802, 814, 855, 905 
Lnkghmi CliAiul, Baja ... 556, C49 

lAlft, titlo in Askot ... 582 

Lftlat Silh, Eajn of (Siulnvfil, 676, 

877: inlervones m tumaoa ... 301 
Lalitft Devi, a goddess . 79S 

Lalitp&tanlu I^epdl . . 616,307 

XdlBingb, biokhor of Mohan Bingh, 

697-8, COl, 004 • returns to Kn- 
maon, 606-6: dofcatGdby6o;kh6- 
118,009; cluims disallowed, GlS-4 
(note). 

Loinbo, tbe mystical goddess ... 730 

Lftinga uuranii, 286, 726, 728, 7^, 771, 

[306 

Xftsigb&i ... sec, 431, 435,437 

Langur of ibo Hiuililnya ... 4 

Laneurcail] -withatands the Ifepalesa, 610, 

[013 

Jjantoni'Uies ... .., 161 

Lapwing ... .. ... 68 

Ltrrk, bnsbj sky, niouutnin, ... 66 

Ldai^a, a tribe ... 486-6, 402 

Xflflsanan the iivor-Lypin, 278 : on 
' Bndari, 274: on route of the Aryas, 

27^ 284. Tlio Bnktriftu Qroeks, 

386: oolns, 369: Pdjan, 4801 Mabd • 
bhSnita, 722, Buddhism 746, 751 
Lnta, ag«^dese ... 792,613 
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Puije. 

Lntas, fcvlbo, ... ... ^70 

Ijiiblumi oil UiQ Tliijla ... ... 30G 

Lata, a local (loity ... GUL 

Loivf-iiiscuta ... ... I'W 

Leopar J, tivo vaviotios, 10 ■ siion’', 17 • 

cab, l7 i oloiidoil, !3o i 

Lopiciojjlom, oi'doi' of iiiseots, lO0» 1H6 
Lhasa founJud, dOOj UlimoBO ocoa- 

pafcioti of ... .. blO 

Liolichliavis of Viiisrili, cp{^) 0 »onfcH of 
Biuldba, iounilod. a 'fiYhiton dy¬ 
nasty, ‘too, VOTi; oE Nupdl, 6l)5, 514 

LiiiihClB of Nopal SOI 5 (noEo). 

Lull'll, omLloni of Siva, JiUl-UO, 723, 

72fi i nuhll^^YM iu Uio Voiliw, 700, 

721, 7y'l: ffroat at .Jngowui, 30;), 

770; infialiip III nitmihyii mul 
GonbLoi'ii Iiiilia, 709; by 

[7C0. 771'^, 775. 802-5. 
Lizaida ... 71-G, 7H 

Lob nor lalco .. 392 

LocaliLios, how roloil, 3.; In. old 
works ,, ..1 

Louiista ... ... 119 

Lolias, a triho . . 379 

Loliliii, ac'lldii noar, ^(50,570,573: 

flun'Oiulov to Jlritisli. . 00(i, 793 

LoliiUi wor .. ■. 39 5i ' 

Lohut?li(it, vivoi', 310 i valloy iii Ku- 
innoii, Bcoiio of Jtiinas ooiibafc, . 730 

liOlra.kikas inomtimia... 300 

Lgkapfiltis, Honil, ... ZQl, 88U 

Lolc-niati'is, (loitiofl . . .,881 

Jjula, a hill statu, ... 359, 30K 

Long-lioi’iiud lii'otloY, 1L2-3, I'W 

LopQiaudni, wife of Agnstya, 800 

Liigi'ul), Tibutaii luiino of Niigavjmm, ‘109 
Lille of Kali Kiiiniion .. 3(U, 6H9 

Luiiavyoai' 111 KiiiTifioii .., 813 

Liiui-flijliir yoiii in Kuuiaon 813 

Limi-Kob, I'uins ncuv, . ,,, (US 

Lyddolcov, piqioTs on Zoiilagy, *17-8 

Lyikx, rod, IB ; TiboLan 35,‘Ui 

M. 

Maisliohliincli-a, a KopSU-so sago, . . 506 

hlaildyiivunta, . . ... 294 

Mfiilbavft Auiidrya, antliorof Saii- 

Imva Vi]u.ya, . . . 767 

Mdcniavna, a trlljo, . 078 

aiadh Mahcswai rivov, 827, 829. 770, 776, 

i;8U 

Sfi'ullio, iitlo of ICvislina ... 90G 

Madhu, b)io Lnitya, . 29S, 71G-7, 795 

Mailhneliil.iiia, kilo of Kiiubiia, 700, 780, 
[887, 900 

Mililbynmika school of Badilbisin, 400, 
[7B3, 702 

Madros, ^ ...290,857-8,713,807 

Mdgb ov Mnn, foativala of tbo month, 867 


I'ttgo. 

Mngadluis, coiiafciy nnd tribo, 374, 8C7i 

CopU, 35M, *180, .188, 402, 511, 7l8, 732 

llngiidliilni Kiilinga ... 851 

llngii Kaluif^iB, Uibo 854,888 

lliigio pmviiyod notably yi Tjulo- 
KkyUiia, KuImiI, &o., ... 751 

Mttgpio .. ... (11 

lliUiillitiadra 1i)ko ... . , 280 

Itahibhumltt, 372,270-Hl. 288, 381, 
370,303, 707, 715. ^Vobor on, 732.3 j 
1725, 770, 802, 8U7 
Mflhudovii or Sim, 882, 721 1 Hoo 

‘ Sivft'. 

llnliiidi'vi.lionorailbyTbiililliiHts, 759, 889 
Al>Ui6.kal,i,ln«Yuivd by Tvvnt<rmla|7r>9' 


horl'aiilrft, 750.0U, 700,71)1,797,810, 

[8o8 

MAlidjiutiftB, Iribo ... , , 299 

AltthHpBnLb ... 327.77.8 

MuliUialn, goddoso ... ... 832 

MiiIiuyu, a local lU'iby ... ... 8!M5 

illiUmtitiyiiH, logoiids ... 287 

Kliili4vaipnlya Kiitraa ... 7l7, 7C1 

Miihiviiii, t.jio Jimia ... ‘129, 432 

lliiluivrisliiirt, tvibo ... . , 27‘i 

Alulin^aiia or gmil wbiolo, 400, 738, 7i'2 
Mnlioiulia motuifaias . ... 290 

Mnbunilrii Hiiigli, sou of Moban 


Siugli, liikoH rofngn in Kflinpiir, 

OO.i, luUirDH to Kuiiiaoii, GUO, ilu- 
by CSoi>KlidH}>, GOO '• oliiiina 
dkiiUawwllit Kilpiivl ... Oil 

STahoHvnvn, (itln of Kiva ... 7l7 

MuliUHi-uii Buktl of Miiliddon, 8l)J, 819, 

[HIJO, 0U7 

!B[aIiiH]iiL-Maidim,.9.‘17, .'118-0; totnplii 
to ... 796-0,812,851 

llnhoilaya, doK.y ... ij{)2 

Miibonigiia, a irilKi of gonii ... 748 

MiihryOi-i, oiipLnradby Cliaiuls ... 527 

Itliiitroyo, Hit* Fuinru ilitddha ... 75.1 

j|f»An) fosliYiils of 872 

Malnvaiipiir, nution at, agiiiiieb ITo- 

pnloso .. G78 

Hidui lllnlftH,mmo oiTiuai, 619, 687, 6*18 

MnlM of ClilinLiBgarh .. ... 3G1 

Mainti, n'flouo of ... ,, 807 

Halaviis, iiibo ... 3S7-00,4HS 

ilahiya mouiitnins ... ... 203 

Halla-N&iuyau, ii Kiign obiof,, 816; 

form of .. ... 788 

Malhiid . 71 

Malhs, oiQct. a Listil at Tidrab/lt, 

463,612* ittKcriptllni on, at (lopos- 
W4V, 511 • trial'll of tbo, at Uopoa- 
wai“, 518* dynasty ill Nopdl, 614 • 

DoU, 620-30 I nf Sot and Slvii 561 
Mnlhkanear UAla ... 811,794 

MalKk-Avjiinii in Aakot, 813, 791, Hlu, 
Louiplo to Hallika ... 812, 866,852 
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Mulli LtiIjp, ... .. 364 

Miuiiiiiiiliii, 4' roPoi’Oiicos to virorkbon, <14 
,,, . . „ 983 

^iHiiuhii-lCliiiiulai , , ^7,297-8 

Mann, HiU'ovum, IJSI), 28'), 294, 297, 

3()l}, ,'IOB, 312,3C2 grants for pil- 
gi'iiiiH fo, .. 600-7 

MnndAUiif livoi, 307, 327, 317-8, 302, 

[770 

Mimdiiliva or luiigicul nvoW .• 765 
MaiuliulHiH <ii' Kali Kumuou, £03, 610 
itmulinu, monnijun .. 289,294,794 

Mamlimtagii'i, itunmtuin . 311 

Mumlliiibi'i, story ot, 3U9, lilS- ava- 
Idi ... 707,800 

Hamli in llin lulls . . 368 

M nicUir (Jiidimi) a Biwulikfoit ... 52C 


W nij'iil.i, II gdilili'sa 
i'l.uLnii . 

51 lain . . 
Wiu'aclmlm vh'Or 
iMiiiiiniliu tiilio 
Aliiints nr wind-ffoil? .. 


880, 691 
. . 12 
62 

. . 273 
36-4, :ir>6, 384 
703, 71G 


MiU'wnv diiiluc't of, 379 ' king of ... 391 
MiiHiiii, a local (loity .. 820 

5l)i'<Hagi-lnt U'dxj ... 390 

iroHli’ij, KiitovH uf, ... .. 381 

51a(n-»tfnti, lonyjlo to. . • 783 

Watvi-i)3jii, 802 ; ritual for, 883,880,680, 
[911. 913 

MilLrls, goddosspa, . . 735i 801 

MatHya, a kingdom. ... •• 3{>l 

Malsya.j’iivniia 2R0, 384, 707, 720, 790 
Miitsyomlrn or Mnidiclilifudm, £03, ti)8 
Mii-twau-liu, Gliuioao hietonnn, 400,493, 
[■409, -124 

r^rnuloa, tiohia of ... •• 893 

Miinim.iiispot ... 103 

Mauniis, tiilw ... ••• 3^^^ 

Miiiivya dynasty ... 3p4 

Mansliari. tattlo of, 86a i (uoto) ..4S5-G 
Miiyn, goddess of rllusioii, 298, 736, 795 


May llius 

fifayfiin niiumtadu ... 
MoClolknd, oa fieliOB . 
MoMitsLui', papoy on bivda 
MoeUa, a tnbo 
Medial, a goJdoas 
Mimgsii, roativalsof fclia 
Mini 

Mtiiiilc Olmnd Hajn ... 


... 180 
205 

... 8e 
... 73- 

,. 4S5 
88-4 
. 856 
294 ., 299 
6p7 


Mnnilcynla niseiiptiona, 403, 406, 408 
Manil, ICatyOn’a rotiiusfq 635, 668 

Muiikoti Hajas in Uangoli, 436, 627, 

537, o'lpelleil, .. •• 640 

ManoratK Joalii at Knaliipnr, 606: 

inmdorod by fJaiid Bfim ... 699 

llantia ot piaying inflect ... 4^ 

Maufcriis or olmiins, 860, 830 

Maiiu, 2fl2, et s«q. 


Mfinural IlajpDts, 496, 6d5<C, 6(13. 
Mnauslii lladdbae ... 768, 758, 

fMiira) .. . 424 

[iMtion in Kali Kvtnacin, 

607, 610 (Noliis ensui) 523, 637, 

659; Hislil case, 583, Gil: inTa- 
Bioii aideil by, ,, 647,657 

MarAtluiB in tlip D'ln, B78, 90- at 
Panipat ... 690 

lilatka, jiricst of Uio AsnrQfl . 784 
ftiarkanilojn I’nraim, 286, 298, 817, 

3W, 370, 793, fiOl-2: lUalii ... 739 
Mnnnol ,. . 29,45 

Marriage roromcBiie^, first visit, 
wtinii^Q ImUj TonUcntian of tbo 
jiedign'ca, givnjgnwaTiiSrc., 90G-12 ■ 
tutke orAcfiilaiit, 912 to a wutor- 
veswl . ... 918 

Miiuli.iI1, ti—nil blie birila of Kumapn 
uuil Oai'Iiwal, tka . 48. 

Muds ur Meia, tribe .. 892 

MelitoB or Moiintis of tlie Tar4i, 

[521. 648,684. 6Sfl. 645 
Molialas, Iribo . 279,711 

j)leA/i‘8anlidnf, ffistivuls ,. 669 

Mena, wife oi liiin.asbal, 304.785 

Meuandor the Creak 390, 304, 896 
Dtergnoaei'..* 7^ 

Merlin > .. ... 50 

Mciu, blin Tndinn Eden, 284, 289-99, 806 
Mui'nmi^dtta rnountaiii . 289 

Moiutnnga, autlior of Theravali, ‘428,491 
MohilUc beetles 100,132. 

MewsUBOrMclrtas of LboTarui, B21, 648 

[564 

filliucbo. n leenl deity . 819 

Mibnakidaof Kadiuiir 431 

Milam in Juhor ,, 869,4^^ 

Milmda, king of Bftgal, 894, 409' 

]UniIx»dcs ... ... S65, 

fUimiA bcoUcs . , 106, 123 

Minivet . . . ... 57 

Mii^cavar, toinpla to as, ... 811 
il/fH-Banlirdnf, festirals of ... 869- 

MitCB .. ... 60' 

Mitkridntea of Partlnn, 889, 396-7 

Mibia,KftjeiidiiiLji]Q, on tlioYavanfis, 

396: on the Filins, ... .. 420 

Mlchoblins, 27c, 279-80, 282, 303, 860, 
[862,878,419,424 
Mohan pasM into the Cun ... 625 

Molina Brngb, naurpar, 677, 604 • 
his familj'j > Dinrders Pejora- 
Dand Br^b and Rani Bijngorrpnn- 
joci, 69G * lUUidQr.^ .laikisbui Joshi 
and Rajo EipOhand, 607 neurpa 
tliegaddi,698: rnurdcr of Lakalimi- 
pati Joalil.dOl retires to Rimpur, 

602: leatoied,604, doatb,604,644 
(noto) 


120, 
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jr&lo, 8, 'ii: nii, 23 ' uioLlia ... 185 

MoUusc.i. ,,, . ... 87 

Mouj'ols iu Uio lliimliiyfv 

Uoukoys .. ... '1, H 

lIoiitliB, iiaiiiL‘» of, ill ICtimaoii . 8iL 
Wooioi'ofL's 'i'lavi'ld . . JiOlJ, 0J5 

Momtlnl'iul loiuuliiil 

JLouutixiiw of J.uitliii-cliv'iiia . . iiH:* 

ItoHao, ti-Lii, 1u\l, lioW, ’2fc,‘{l*ir»‘ 
liiiro . • 2*1 

Jtriga Dialsjimiis of Hiika dniiiar, Si'Jl, JIHJ) 
lCubyuuiii 3 ’.x oil Yiliunii'iUtMi, tl2, 
doily .il'l,77!).’78i, OW, 0U> 

Mudiaa w iiiyrftic:il mijiifc, 755, 8U7 i 
800 ‘ Kiir-nyiis,‘ ‘ Ain'-nyup.' 

Muglmls ill Uw lliiuiiliiyn- •• 51^ 

iliiffliij of imd 'Niif'.ir . . BIS 

Uiilnmis of Hjiiiii, 507 (h&Lo) • of I 
Bujiiii mill Tliiii . .. OIK) 

Hiiir, J, Haiisloil loxls, 275,28(1, 

VO", 711 1 on Kma, 715, nu ilii- 
lifibluinda . 722, 732 

llujiiYiLta, Liilio . , ... 271 

Miildiav Jliiiil k'Diplo m Nopal 770, 770 
iliim, nuintilstut . 2'),) 

I'tavinonK's for llio, 011 


Wnlburiy inilliviid-ni in tin’ lijlU ... 2i)J 
HiiiWijt, uii NioAili Aali'S ... 2.71 j 
MulUii, liiittlo ivnir , ,..•131-5 ; 

Arumlim-dol.tit, fovni of Nimti ... 798 . 

lilungii- iiiwription of Lho I’nlftn, 481, '1.80 
Wuugooso .. ... 20 

ilunlya , . ... 05 

Jlimja Koaliavat, titlo of Viahmi ... 78!) 

Wwv.v, lly of Kvimiiou ... 525'.) 

Miu'ii, tlio ftsura ... . 71H 

Wurliiniinoliiw, lillo of Vialiuft, 788, 813- 

Muoiis, triba of ... ... 786 

Wnsiiluinn, liwtniimia in 
450, 520-0. 0117, 612-0. 857, 502, 

68li onKiil)ulvttltay,-13L; cul<mu.<d, 

605 ' in Kuninon ... . . 8(2 

Unsk i-al, 8 t nnislc dooi’ ...31, 48 

Mnblira, 208, 351, 301, 801, 405,713 
Jhintfigli mngQ ... ... 2510 

Wyiiti ... .. lit 

Mynapoila , , .. 281-G 

IHyrmoloouB . . ... 181 

Myboio, ougiii of iiamo ... 795 


Uabbi, 80TI of Agwidlujv . 293 

Nftoi-a aointou of D’AnriUo, 382, 158 
Ufigftolial ,,, a-M) 

Nnga dwipa, , ... 233 

IfQga noiikfl, albrtclc Almoin ... G03 
■N&gr.rfittiW, titlo oi (Snv’iim 805 

Kflgarft-bfiiu ill blio Kfibiil ralloy ... 431 


, Hill 
3;iH, 520 


H!I2, -Jll) 

, . 7iii> 

7’IH, HIS 
... l!J(i 


Nilgnrjniia, (unjiloyu N/ij'ii artiHfg, 

B/li. Milb Miliiida, 3*11, 40!): in 
KnfllnnU, J07, 738 1 )!'i<lilliU't 
ntiliiij'H of,7ri3, 7 (j 0 , toiupUi of, HlO 
Ni‘i|>iii.|iin (innjilo . 311,50!) 

NiigJiri-’A, Mvm’J’i, 433, -138' nii’i- 
Foiun'iL'-i, . . 5U1, r>!)4 

N%ruB, 370.381,3i»5, 35)7, 200,3)8, 

353, iKiii t.nimna¥.y, ’,173, OHS, 

748 , 753 , 700 , 81)5 j wornlitp in 
llio billi* 835 

Nugii-paila . . . 2!)5 

Niigji'Siniu, snmo Nflj.;iii'juini 40!) 

Nh'.Ioo PiitJurngfi", , . HIH, 8,HI 

Niigiiia iiMiii'Loil by Kninmini') 508 

Nrtj'iiivlU, ilu' itfi-r I'f t.:i«nn]>5\Milp 

53.). ill l.Wjnl. 573, Tifir), 5H1, 

(51)8, 80!) 

Ifi».|h*iueli(liiii, fi’ilixiil Ilf, HIH| 851 

N& 'riija iiitbo 11)111 Iiiyii, 207, 7ol-2, 723, 

[78,i, Hit)) 

Nn.ji'aHUKi, >i Hol 

Na’! Millli bill, m Dun, iWH, 520 

Nuliiin, hold liy (lovkln'iliH, 03.") • 
oi'pniiicil by linLiH}), Oil, Oli? 

Niihilli‘1111 "f (bijviil,, H!I2, ■Jll> 

Isieli-'l'bi, T.H.iiijii* of Tilhib . . 785 

boiiirt, a HotWonn, ... 70H, HIS 

NiiiiH-Trtl . . ... llJt; 

£lnilbinui fort In I'nli, dixPoat of 
Iliimlr l)<rf> nenr, (iOl . tturioiidov 
ti) Itiiliiib ... UOG 

Nivjib Kliiiii llohillii in Uic-Duti, 575: 

lib L’&iiiiHit ... ... OOO 

liahnla, tW I'&iilitvit ... ... SOL 

Nnlii and Diunayiiali ... 77(> 

^alanJO' lomLila ... ... 48H 

Nnli’BWiii*, lido of Siva 770, 811 

riw»r ... .. 202 

Kiilii (Cnlliajut, slory t>f 532, COO 

NuTrtbOii ISmhiuiinB in Traviinlcor, 7(i8, 

[77& 

'%((ii}-A;a>'nna, lilnal foi', ... 800 

Niinii, a Mnrntha litlo . . 4l 4 

Nenubunllin, in tbu 'I'urdi, 54!) ■ ivlUi 

thu PatliOns ... 610 

lHiiiidn. moniibihi, 207 : gixldcsa in 
thf» Uininlayn, logcnil of, 207, 013, 

70S J temiilcB t*>, ill Almi’viv, 505 1 
jCrwr, G7C, 703, 813-13, 851, Rfi!) 

' ITiiii'lis foatat PatUor of Kvlflnia .. 713 
Nanclaldiii rim* . , 703 

Naiid-sbHlitnmi, fiMtiviiI on 861 

Knndi, i.bo bnll of SIvoj, 737, 700, 8IjS 
NatuU-SrtiiliJhu, ritmil foi' ... 885 

Nninlpniyug ... 381, 783 

Knnilrnui, goioi-nov of ICiiHliijiiir, 

596' iiilngQOH with Mohnii Kiiigli, 

C97: liocomcn n foiidatovy of Oiiilh, 

698. n«lfl Mobiin Singh ... 604 
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Kan DuTga, n!na Dargns, 812, 8-18 

N/il'ivilji, Mimi, 283, U38t p\tr4iift, 

286 i nvfttilt,708,7l6. 722.770.784, 8Cfi 
Naralift, tlio Asuia city of 718, 780 
ISat-Kiulia kgftud of, 467, ias, 784; 

tomijlcg, 816-14! grants 682. avu- 
^t/ir 707,786^887 

Nuiu«Sinlii, SuUti of Vialimi , 801 
N^rayana, Brslmia frm of, 707-8, 

789 , Knalum, form of, 714, 7l7: 

Btrnofc l)y Riva'9 tridout. 728: 
occiivs ill Hudaiiisfc Bufcms, 747, 

7a-Jr, 7Htt: Leiiipbs, H14, 8SD, 906- 

, 501 

N’ai'iiyaii Olmuil idtivos to Soti, liis 
ilc'Hcnniliiats ... ... 683 

NSviiyaii Dynl, form of Yiehnii 788 
N;vvBU\\p4\i tlwklia.,, 

Ndri-lchnrHum in Tiiist, 302, 309,37C, 458 
NuniiiiUotinai, tillo of Sivii, 782, 869 
Nar.Nivrayaii, 2Ha, 307, 332, 707,710, 
[71.4, 728, 77S, 784 

Niiv ftiilii, Goi'klilili (tovornor of I 
Kiimiioii , . 613 * 

N/i9ikiii'n;i'ij)fcioiia ... 410 

Nivijkuoliivft T’ll, liilcd .. ... 317 

WanlivIvLiya Mnl or TmSi, 540, 6G1, 672 
T'fanU), aWiililoity , 831 

Naivfitla, olfl eajiilnl of tlic Ilfm 580, 570 
No|)Slai]]iii1fl, 304, 878, 37*4, 878! on 
Vikmmiv, 423 • on Stinknm, 404. 

Kivfiti ilynnaty, 510; TliAkuri ro- 
volb, 511 • IrinHl of I’nwpatl, 514: 
on ICi'ftclinlla, 516 i hidtory of -the 
Uoi'lrhnli slnto, 607-9: (ilimcse 
iwnmn of Nnv'il, StQ: local 
tics ... .. (118-6M. I1J8, 807 

Nopftl n'lii'.ciinHd.s of t)ic, 029* jicnca 
Avitli Nepill, (!i)7: Ijimndiury i^nos- 

(Ilia ; treaty conekvled 077-9 

Noiivojiti'ia finloi' of inHCofcs lOf^ 181) 

Ncvili, on liidinn molltweit . 90 

Nowni-fl of Kopiil . .. 871 

Kionlls, J,, Col., takes eommand of 1 

ICnnmon force# ... 659,678 ] 

Nioholeen, on fliuke# ... 78 1 

Nidra-kiilaiiipini bero of Tasoda ... 701 


Night-jar . . ... ... 63 

Nila mountain ... 289,895 

Nilagrira, title of Siva... 7M, 781 

Nflakaa, tnbe ... ... 896 

Nilflawar, tomplo to Sirn as, ... 810 

Nflkantha, title of SIvn 781 

NirmoolifiiiB, tlio Asiira city .. 718 
Nimti, goddev of evil, 700,704,707, S48, 
[894, 914 

Nirvfiim, „. 762-S, 7|iB 

Nir.uta river ... 294 

NjsitddaB, a race of alurisinsa, SB8, 890, 
.. [372 


NlgljSdfianionnhiina, 280,294, 385' 

a tribe, 358, 361, 710 

ritual foi- 87.4 

Noakot, Rftjaa of, m Nepal ... 608 

Wono, a title iix Spifci ,,, ... 404 

>iit-liatcli, eCi nub omker ..,(34,72 


Obi river , _ _ 292 

Ochtorlonj', General,—operations on 
tboSu.tliij,6H, G70’ UToparcB to 
made Nopul, G76: iwaco of Mat 
winpn conelnded hy him 073 

Oilias, * tribe , , 292 

Ugbn, tbe Rakahasa ... 718 

Oil-bceffoB ... I'i'l, 188 

0«i, mjatic ayllflble ... 860,891 

Uii4atnit.h cm tbu Nerbndda ... 858 

OoeiMO K'u'lajiliea, 4 O 4 

Onerki Or lluviahka , . 403-1, 737 

OtdenI, trial by, jq Kuuiaon 627 

On'Je ... fiQ 

uinitlioJo^y ^ 

OdiLoptora onlor of iuseobs 100 , I 19 

Otter . ...l3 44 

Ottarokorw), 273 see ' tJttcro kunia' 

On changer Snat ... ...429-80 

OudhNawnbsekos Sarbna, 685: war 
uith Kuuiaon ,. B80 

Ounce . ' ly 

Ouduiisof 17u-anii .. 109 

. ... ... E8-9 

Owl, 51‘2 • Owlet .,62,73 

Okub liver, 259,292.401,428 


I’ftlianfi nr OulcNwar, 310, 813 

I’lsUinoswar, t-injiio to.Sira, as, 810 • 
graiifelo . . COi 

rnolioBwnr, title of giv.i, ‘ 702 , 810 

Pndnin Rinirli .. CH 

I’rtdinQ a goddess ... 884,589 

Pftdinaiiiblm, deity ... 900 

rndtimpHai, nvnlokitPswnra 505, 803, 890 
Pttdinn-PurJlnu, 280, 299, 70-1, 72(] 795, 
[798, 856 

Pa^irHaJpfitaotCliaugatkha, 436, 527, 

[664 

PnllnvnB, tribe, ... 280,282,429 

PaigodlBilca nicmnfcnhifl, 294, 

Paisaidu, adialect spoken by Pisn- 
obas ,. ... (290)373,748 

Pikiussfini emu^uara the Dnsyus 279 
PiltTlijtBrf Bengal, lu Ku- 

ninon ... ... 483,-483-02 

PHibetbtn, 863, 378. 387, 801, 3^4 
Fdli£abj6n Rdjas, 434, 494-0, 686; 

oaptura of 685,639. 

Pimfr range ... 289,429 
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I'ninWiMiilii in finj'lwfil ... '7fiG 

rniicliii-okuli nioutitabisi 818 

Pniioliajiuiii, a nini'itio doiiKin 719 

Poni'/in-fifinini, Ti\nt\ik wortt ... 780 
I’iniolinkiita moniitmiib 391, 813 

IViioliiila, tlio Dn&l), 36‘lj 867, 8(JO, 89-1 
I’nndiu of .raHowav 898, 7KO 

Pfiiidiiviis, S79, 881, 288,868, 878, 1!!J, 
, [770, B07 

I’ttUika onxyloyinl liy Hio Ghiiiuly, 

60S, 650i of Hull'Ll ueiiv Dtvdia., 

685; of I’ldiyii ,, .. U98 

rdndulcoBwiu'i 2H2, 332, 9G7 oo]!- 
por-pluto fmili, 471, 78B, Rll 

rumUiva iiumiUiiin 295^ 217 

I'lluthiivulfi, ruiimni’fiv,,, 4|8 

r&iidya, a )iiin(?o of U>o [Jaklmi .. 7lf) 

i'aiiilya country , 803, .'lV;i 

I’ii'Hiii .. aM, 391 

I’linlpafc, Ixitbb iDf, ii ICuimicMii cun- 
tin^oiiL tiu'vo .. ,,, gf)0 

I-’aiij1.iu'iiHoi'L]itkiii , 4(1,1 

l-’iiniinKa-i, a brilio 5{j)7 

I'ainiu^’a-kalionii, (itio of Uanini 806 
iMublioi, viii'iotyor loopard ... 10 

Viinti of ,,, &4.0, B61, 557 

T'lniwfirrt m fravlMvdl ... . , ,lio 

Piunoliau of K’llnal ,,, ... .ja,i 

I'ilxuilni trlljo ,,, 280,2811 

Paiolcrain HWi of Ucu-liwal, S77, (jll3-.1, 

, [016 
PaYHwv\a UisUi, toinplo ta 80l> 

I’aiumlaig Sfln, S57-0, flOl 

Prtiuaiivainii, 312, P78 . avatii-, 7(>7, Voj!, 
722 . cntitoat wuh Udma, 72'!, 77(J, 0*13 
PavtjiifiyaH, a ponjilo 7j)2 

IVuijriu mumiLnin, 206' fc»*oo, 29C, flail, 

PiiTlkaliit, fiiijn oF irasfciiiSpni' .. 281 

I'Si'lp bra iiionnfuiiH, 999 jj57 

tbrUiH ]‘nn( of fiangill, 0X(>lfHfcof,65l,554 
IbropitniBadro inuunhinin, 8t>2, 372, 385, 

^ , L387.8,390 

I'uriTjcjiioc ,, ^ 

l’/ivt.nl) Singii, clnini to Tara! dia- 
allownd ... _ 

Prtffa]r CJiand TfiJja ggy 

Pai'fWai) vOialt, 387 . JlrHalcca. 388: 
ilitlnidaUiB, <180, roina^>,culonios 2R0 

f'o?. -no, -Mfl 

anrlri'ii'C, Know, 'Tmfcny', piddj,groy, 

I’Voh, rioilgaon’e lull ..gg^ 

PanifllmKa poonfcry ... ... 296 

?aT-\mlin\ vivoT 278 

iFArvafi. brlh of, SOS-'li kndwA ftlto 
&3 UmA, Gaiiri, Oairgjv, Ktlikl, 

Bliadra i kor 718, 7Za. 7Utl 

[7B1,785,7d8. 791-2, 803, 884^ 88O, 8oi 
xiaupatftB, folloivora of Paonpnti, 773, ftflo 

ra^ss-a 


P,iani>a.t»BuiUV, tiLlft of BWa ... 770 
fdrtn of Hivii, 40? : no- 
kuowloil{{ud Ijy HuddliisfH, 'KiG- 
■won-pon, 714,7?1^, 7;i4, TUH, 7(U, 

703 . in Npyal 770-2 1 iu Ki'di'i)-, 

773 • jtfioolH of HO 8 , 037 

pBhlk, 303-1, 310 (iioto), VlO, 794. 

Hub of ... .. 02 B 

]>|itulii-J]hulianoawai'a, 310, 318, 7H2) 

I'HIO 

ill Kbplil .. 5 ] 5 

l>,iLiiujali, iiliiloioplior, 301, 7i2, 761 
Plitluiii ipBurijitiun /|2} 

IMttisliilK* 953, 368, iillL', 373 

Tjilliyii-HtaaLi 273 

PiinudmkuH tiiljc, 2aa t VftHudgvii of 
rt*o 71{[, 770 

l>nviiTii vivi'i* 202 

iHuw'oolc ... . (17 

-l>oli«aii .. ... 71,72 

IVtiulMi in Tihot ,, ,,, 7 ()fJ 

L\,ri(iliiH i»f tliii KiyMitnui flea ;i!)l-3 

1*(tnniiilii.il <niiU't{V| winfriiip j.f , . 73(5 

I’nli'iH, on KC‘cn'jMtniu ,, .. Of] 

Plinduii, fiwfivulanf tin' nnmlli 8.5H 

I'tiiililiilcul InjW l)y Kill,111 llaipiila, 

<100, 5!17 i kiiiii’XimI ... ,, 530 

l>|,6lgi(iui or Arjiiiiii ., 316,710 

Vliartiyftl fiichnn in lCu\i Kmyinnn 
r»l)7-8, BID, 660, 583, 59], 5113. 

HID IJoo iiiurdt^iflil, 501, (IDJ': iu 
Jrtlmr, till ; iMviisuni aiitod by, 

(J17 1 tlDl'mib ut Klillimli, aLbrilmtud 

to ... Gj7 

8 SI 1 of Cltivliwftl 673-5 

» Irilio 300 

PliiBiMiut, iiiundl ffi(, kokl«[), hail, 

PhrtlitttoH of I’hrMiin ... 307, 110 

j I'hi'uii tiibo . , 35;), 309 

' f'biU-Sunhfdnt 073 

Piuulob ... .. , , 56 

1%, MiUl . ... , . 2H 

l>igf>on, gulon, wood. hIooIc, rnok (i? 

iMlgMniiignH to (vwirir mid lliidiiri .. 701; 
I'lliUitt, lIcarcoy’H foirn sOiiLh from, 
for opi'ratioumu Uio Kf»li i-iilloy (555 
Pill-lioonos , 105 

Dinfibwacw Phifilli, 316, 7fl2, 848, 

[860 I gmnta bo, 5(lfi, CGO 6!)1 
■Pinflni'-riTOP 297, 313, .'135 

Piaflnsfor obwqDtfll obsoivanccH, 853, 021 

Pinjaiu mouniiniu 294 

Pifirtta ... ... . S3 

Pifciinnha, .. ...716-10,747,771 

Pittitft, fcbo Abutr ,,, 718 

I'laK^ut'dvipn , , , 288 

Plowet-woirtliijj, ri’fcnat for . , 803 

862, BOR 
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Pago 

Plovor OB! fltoiin ... ... (jg 

I'ocliiH'd .. ... 

Toli-lio, kiugflom of ... 423, 431, 438 

PniHoniug pooln for flab 82 

I’o-JiO-lo in' Jgkotdo 481, 486 

Ponies, Tiliotau mid lUidlnt ... 43 

Pon i('Hf>ioii m Tibafc: Sco ‘ Bon.' 
Pnrtjuiiino . 26,44 

PijvpoiHO of tlio (bitigcB „. 22 

Pm'iifi t\n Indmn king \vnti» to 
AiigiirttuH, 392; or Plidr of Dolili, 460 
Potulo-baoLlo . . ... no 

PiuklinHcv (Bonmutli) .. 7l9 

PiiMllimimu Riib, of (jacbvnl and 
KuHuifli\, 577, (i03-5 . inokcH toiiDs 
with Goi'lvliiiliii, (110-11,016: deofli 617 
Pmclii-t 8iib, Hiijd of Gaibwnl, 674, 688, 

[602 

I’nitlyuiniia ... 710,72fl, B8B 

T’l'ftgi'ynLiplia ir dsiiiH .. 718, 730 

L’vaiiliil, tbo Yaislmivva, 293, 720, 781, 

[780 7 

Pi'ajdt'i'ti., 280. 020, 706.7,726, 896, 910 
I’nijiia-iiAmujifd ({loifoetion in wia- 
<l(«i») tiE Nagiivjuiia... 752, 765 

rmki’Ul or niihiio 736, 740, 712, 708 
Piftlaiiibliii, ulniii byKrialms .. 718 

J'rdtiniidni in Kumoini, 850, 876 

Piasuiiffii aoboiil of Tibofc .. 761' 

TvasflialnH Ivibo , . 280 i 

I’l'iitiHfcbniift on tbo Godnyory, -111, 

'L-lD ! a niiino of .IbOsi 60J- 

Pi’aCyiiaiiulovat^ia 88^.898 

Bnilillms , . 738 

Pmyiig, lioly iigticc, at 65^ 600 

I'niifiOl'i .T—tables , ... 813 

I’rlflliiiigftvbha, lillo of Tisbnn ... 780 

PritninSfib of fitirbival, B77, 016. 

claim to fcbo Ufin .. 083 

Pritoliai'd oil tho Jliijie ... 800 

Pi'itliiiiSinyivn f?iib of Ncpil ... 608 

Prithipufc lUja of Doti, 647: 

Invmlos JJoti and iy killed . OSfi.? 

Pritluriij, defeat of and captara of 
Slwalilts, ... B24 

Pritbwi . . . 800 

I'toloiny, googvftpboi', 279,295,362, 
l-iOfi, 381. king ., .. 353 

Pwbndaa, Uvbo of .. .796 

I'ninlrfls Ivibo, 357, 3GQ, 731-2, 779 

PuuyA, a gofldosB ... . 891 

Piinyumnldm, a godtloss 891 

Puianaa, oigbtoon in nnmbor, of _ 

di/Teront dr tee, 286; fcboir geo- ’ 

gmpby and obbuogiapby, 288, 294, 207, 

[857 

Puii ill Orisaa, innLb at ... 768 

Piirniinli or full inoon, foatiVtds of 
lliei 31B nt Bog 

Purnoda lako, ■ ■ 294 


Foge. 

PurnagiM tomplo in Tallades, 707, 

810.812, 867 • gianta to, 672, B85, fiOl 
Puiuehn., aHpTemo apiul, avatar, 70B-9, 
[714, 718, 735, 740, 742 
Pamalapamor I’osliaaau 431, .437 

PuiDsliottmna, tiUoof Knsbna, 709, 

7lfl i false, 732, 787 : mcouiug of, 78fl 
Purosbottaaia of Gangoli, 661, 654 

Purvo-dnipu, castovu iBlanil ... 29-1 

PAa, (oa^vaia of tba montb , 857 
PCisltui, deity 299, 927 

Pnalikoni-dwipa, 28B : moantain 296 
PuBlilcar-N&g . 838, SIS, 850 

PnsLkai peak 3.18 

PoBhai or abasvl-nool ... ... .1,1 

PuBlpndantit, atroy of 28-1 

PnBhjAkB mountain , 296,297 

I'uahti, a godde-sB . . 730, 71)4, 884 

PuLinn, llio cbild-slnyer 711, 719, 807 
T*ntn)S>aii, a gcdiloss ... 801,812 

Py'iitUaua iti JiTopal, bouse of tbe 
Mankotia 496,609 

Pythem 7(3 

Q- 

Quail, bosli) com, rain, button, bus- 
fanl . ... ... C8 

Quintus Curtiua . . . 890 

R. 

tbe miskesa of Ktiblmn, 756, 798 
Boglmnlith, temple in AlmOra, 789, 

813. grant te . . ... 604 

IRnbob or IUmgangA river 621 

Babi], GobpsD ... 880,893 

Hod . ,70 

numlni nijne of Do(i, G29, 634, 541, 644 
Edi Bajai, title of Chanda . . 607 
Haja Soknra, vritor .. ... 409 

Pnjd.Sum Bicriflco ... 711 

HaJAvali .. ... ... 411 

Jlajbn, a title of KatyOris, 620, 
taeiinAskat . 631,653 

UnJ-bringn m ChnmpSwat, 607, 629 

or palace ala-vcs ... 6CU 

Pdjis, 270 Rajya-Kivatae, 
lidjpur cannl in tbe DOu .. 62S 

KdpIiajoBirari Devi .. 846,448,816-1(5 
linjyn, a state ... 965,368,507 

Uijya-KixAtaa, tHbe, 270; tUcirrup- 
iKBenbiiavos 369, 862: lu Xninncn, 466.S 
Bnbbaa-Ttt ... 289, 311-12 

iinltBba'tondaii obsoi-vruices, 860,66(3 

iIaftsAn*i^d^anrt»j a Buddhist ivork, 7S3 
SaksluiBaB, tribe, 277, 280, 200, 296 7, 
[299, 376, 606, 7l6, 306. 8C8 

Baktavijii, tbo Paitya ... 795 
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i*aga 

Rhnfi, ftvatdr ns, 703: aa Vishmi, 

708, 716, 720. uoticoa oP, in 
MnUnWinitita, 732 1 coiifcfafc wibli 
PamsurAnia, 724: rcooncilinlion 
with Sivn, 783 I at Kiiuialeawftr, 

778i fifc Ufinioawiir, 308, 7^, 868 s 
toiiiplofl to •• 780,814,8fi0 

Hdoin Olmnclia, teinplo to ... 813 

HivnaTvntlatr, form of YiahftU, 780, 813, 

(848 

llditioa, trsbo 867, 301 

Udmn'Bora ... .. 311 

Rnmn^anii, 272, 278, 707, 72 6-5, 8u2, flOO 
Hdnioswar toinplo in Bol, Rrant to, fiOO, . 

I 7H2, aiO, 868 1 

Rdmgangii (weatowi), 313, 391, 63l, 61.7, 

1569 

Rdini’iii, Klinxiya Uiija r>f ... 527 

Rainjani, f(»rin oE Yi'iliiiu ... 7b9 

Ramninlinu Hoy on tho ilatooP Sanlt- 
mil Acli'iiya .. ... 4C1 

Rainnaj’ur mi tho KoA .. ... 513 

RATmuinim fr'rttivul, ... ... H19 

Rfim Riii, Uijvu, ot' Dolim, 8J0, HJB 
RiiniBny in Kuiwiioa . (ItUl 

Raniyiitiii nonnt-iy ... 289,293 

Rail Jliihiiiliii Smi (>[ N'npAl, fi(t8, 

013 : lOstin’O'l lillftd (JIH 

RmicsliEila in ICiitym-, 800 s actiim 
iionv ... 680 

lldiilkhot (boo ICumpiiv). 

Rniiioi 81iig1i Tluipii in Ndhan, 930, 611, 

[QOC 

Riio iuBOi-iptioiiB, 401, 410 i tUlosin 
WBO . . ... 401 

lUotoUn, cndota of tliu Oliniul Iiouro, C42, 

[653, (iO(i 

RjipoT on tho GovhhWia . . U20 

Rasa rivur , ... 373 

lldadla, dtiiTiccl hoio ... 862,188 

Rat, ninlo, biawii, 23 j tvoo, honn, 

'baiiilni, 21, 44-6 i anivka . . 7G 

Ratniioliaiid llajii 629,829 

llntgallin oniciiila ... 660, 600 

RatbalsAbini or lldmgEinga 313 

RathoTB of ICniiauj ... 491 

Ratnnswai', bomplo to Biva, ns .. 809 

llatii, Btovy of, lioad man of Kat- 
ydi' ... ... 664 

RfCviiua, tho Rnhuhasii, 284, 200, 708, 703 
llavOTs •• ... 04 

Ravi rivfn* ... 273, 294 

Rawdiii ill Tihri ... 680-1 

Rawnl, oliicf pnoaL of Kodfiv and 

lJndria(itli ... 472, 775, 787 

Rawan-hi'Acl ... 289, 312 

Rdwals of ICiiinaon, 494, 603, 607, 

610, 610, 668 , eco also ' Rajya* 
kiilitas: of Milam . . ... 467 

Redbroaet ... ,,, 68 


Vaijo. 

Rodshaiilcs ... ... 70 

Rodstnit ... . , (iO 

llogionsof dislvlhubioiioE bcnlfauim, 2 
Itoligiun ill tho ilimillnya ... GOO 

RopllInB ., 70, 78 

Rig-Voita .. 272,271,270 

ItiklioBwnr, fcoinjdo to Bivn, na 010, H6l 
ItilchikoR, iu tho Dihi ... 2H1, 3:18, 872 

Rik1i-(nT\ian, woi'ahip uE tho Itislm .. H5() 
Riknhn iniraiitriiiiiH . 2,13 

llininOohiMiRi . . lill 

ItiBliahhiL Tiiouiilum ... ... 21) L 

RishikiiH, Liilm ... 279 

RiHhiH, coiihU'llatiuii of llio, 200, >102, !t2() 
Hill HI on tho UaJjH ... .. 390 

llivoi.liyinu in tho Vi'diiM, 272 : 
riviTH of Jlmi, 21)2, H78 i of Llio 
llinmmt ... 291, 313 

ilohin, 111) : waLor , . .01 

lltirk louiphw, foniTK nf Bivii, in, 787, 702 
ItidnlluH ('inphiyod by Dobi Dliiiiul, 

681 • iiiYiiMiim of ICimmm, CKO ? i 
(1it)tiu'l>iiiic«'H, (li I ! uni 111 iiiuiuiDU 
of iCiitimmi, (116, 062; rotiruH lo 


llonui'M ..V 


ai.b 

RolW . . 

»< • 

68 

RinitiKiiK, Iriha ... 

290, 

487 

ItiimnniiH, liilsi 



lluiiim uf ilio llinilu-lvmih 40 

[,■ ‘ill 

.6-87 

liOHO-hcTtlcH ... 

lOil, 

J80 

lluBL'-lliinh . . 

1 • • 

Oil 

Kof, 11 R])Pl-iOH of touucu 

622, 

621) 

Jluliy-lhinal. 

• «« 

01 

Iluv, of llio, 402 (P) logoiid 


804 

lliii'hnhu, (•oiiiitry . . 


29 4 

llndni, 2911, 322 ; hi llii' Vndnn, 703, 



73'li (i(h< of KiiHhiiit, 710 : 

iuhvilw bi Kvinliiia, 7lV i tho 
t)J»h»r Biul tJiu Jalcj', 720 ; Mira ns, 

721, 781 ! how of. 726 ! at ])#k- 
elia'a Hitmliro, ?2ri, 704 i cixibaal. 
with JCmlinn, 72H i conrildovod 
on# with Hivu, wlio in rtiC'Diiciiml 
with YiBhiiii, 733 ' Riisnimli forni 
of, 773 I Tlimiiiaya, 776 cmiHovb 
of, 790 : liiB aiNlov, Atnluldi, 7P3 : 
feabiiitl, 864-6 s in ritual, 890 
gI bgi;. 

Riulia Uliand Ilitja, 542, oidoni of 
bniblo, ohtiiinH Tiivai, 649, 949 

TlnilTiidatth Pant, DrahTiinn ., 409, 681 
HndimiAtli 830, 770, 776-0, 811, 809 
lludtnB, CSonii .. 297, 822 

lliubhii* Bnh, tiorichdli Clovonior of 
Kmnnon ... 014, 010, (374 

Iluflipry&g 31)4., 347 

Kudipui in tho 'rtivdi, 649, 681, 

686 , 689, 590 fnlle to Oudli, 609 • 
occnpiod by KumiioniH, C09' Shah- 
Wali, fnrmor ... ,s, 016 
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I’age. 


IliilT . . ,09 

Hukiiiini aiul KriHliiin .. 712, 719 

of Kulirstnu >137 

l( 6 ulja, IV lonal ilcity ... . 831 

Kuiiiiswiu’, Lomplo to Sivn, aa, 810, 8C1 
lliisHiilI, oil Bimkoa ,,, ... 78 

llnaaoll’a vipor .. 77 

ItuFjHW, Tilx'tnn nnmo of , . 288 

Riidioi'fovil, Ur I aHaoliocl lo Kumnon 
fovco ... CIS, G45 

liyOni, acoupiol ky Brltisli, 053, 
bomplo ... 828 

s. 

Siibari (liiiloofc ... 300,373 

Bahii' llio psuiufo princo m 

Kiiiiiuoti ... . S81 

Biiubipatip H Litlo of Tiidra 718, OBJ; 

iSiioi'ilK'Da inid oblations ., 80b 

Budi’niii a nvov .. .. 281 

HfttluHiu lorin of Sim , . 770, 773, 801 

biiulliyus, Bpi'Hiif' Jrvom Kiialim .. 716 

Siigiun, m^'o .. 280, 309 

Suj'anuikui of Ulolomy ... 307, 300 

Ball or Bliflh, Lillo ot Vosiulova'105,' 

~~ 121 ) 111 Kiiliika loj'iiml, JOO, 419, 

738 : on Allnlmbad pillor, ^MXl, 42(5 
Biiliailova, Uio I’oiulava ... 281 

Sfili llajaa of fjoluiru, S78, 438 1 of 
Ujoin .. I . 881,419 

Bdliaerukalia, tbo Uioueaiul-ojod ... 778 

Biiliaai'unilm of ICauaiiinliLi .. 284 

Bfiliua of Dwfviu Kttt ... 660,560, 670 

Sahya inouiibfliiia ... .. 208 

Snhii, a local doity ... 825,880 

Baindbavas Iribo ... 867,968,860 

Baiiioya, oliai'iotoor of Kcislma . 279 
Baiva, J’aviina, 28G: woraliip in the 
Hiridlaya, 701, 704 1 abaorlMd 
Buddliibin, 723 1 contest with 

■VaisIniiiviiB, 724: opposod to sno- 
DidotaliBin, 727 i coiitosb at Baaa< 
res, 731 s recoiic-itiation with 
Vaislmavos, 733 1 union with 
DiicldlilBm, 788, 769, 772! shiiiuiB 
in Knmaoii, 770, 781: list .. 800 

Balcadatta .. . . 411,410 

Bnkfulitva of Kumnon. . .. 411 

Bfika-dwipa 288,297,364, 083 

Baku ora .. 406,410-26 

Biiknla or Sangala 361, 894, 409, 4 8 

Sakarauli tviboa ^0-7, 399 

Bfilcdri dialoct, 300, 373 t title ... 412 

Bakos, tiibo of, 270, 279-80, 282, 

297, 3C2, 868 , 3C4 summnfj, 

373, 378, 382-403 ! era. 410-26, 816 
BSkiiHcna ut> Kaiihoii ... 410 

Balmsouo in Armoma . ... 426 

Bttknsbono ... 897,448 


Poge. 

S4laita or Ondh, ,. ,,, S 94 

Bitkiea, fcstnal o! . 426 

Bakin or VuEam occurs in Buddhist 
Buixafl .. ...747-8 

BaLti, worship in tho Himalaya, 

701-2: popular, 723-4; oiigin uf, 

735-8, 758-bO: idea borrowed by 
Unddhihta, 7G1-2: nlbed to the 
lionpo dcitiffl, 7C-1; saiietionod by 
Boiikara, 770 • forma eonmioiily 
worshipped,70U-302, 881 Icacliiiig 
ot pnests, 805 5 son of Vasishth.i, 805 
Bukuui, Blnm ,,, 711,719 

Bnkyn Huni. Sue ‘Buddlia’ 

Balirfthfiua, 352, 378, 410-1, 421, 438, 
[418-9, 530-1, 770 
Bdlmali-dwipn ... 288, 296 

Balwuaof Bnkoln, tribe. . 357, 350-60, 373 
Salja, king ot the MadrOB, 713, 719 
BuiiiiidAi or tiaiico . 755 

Biima-Yuda, quol-od ... .. 7afi 

Bttmbhar deur ,,, 29 

Bambhu progonitoi’) title of Siva, 209, 

[716-7, 808 

Biunpaha ... .. 452,457 

Buuivanid.ye Tantra, Buddliist work, 759 
BundAifU or oittco for domestic wor. 

ahip ... ... ... 874, 

Sandpiper .. .. ,,, 69 

Baugal Kfig, teraplo to , 836 

Bnnglia or Jluddhist assembly ... 7.14 

lianAitfls 01 oollectiuns ,, 271, 267 

Sam, the god Saturn . . 803, 886 , 893 

Banjayn, Oia olmrioteor... 782, 789, 816 

Biuikaia, a synonym of 8iva, 29C, 299, 
[706, 747 

Eanloira Acknrya, apostle of the hills, 
h» age, 463 • in Nepal, 465, 786; 
in Kuinnva, 406, 736 : appears to 
Kntyfiii Baja, 468 ; his writings, 

767 ilifo and work. 768-70, 779-80 

[782.8, 790 

Snnko Somton of D’Anville, 882, 468 

BnnLIuuEutn, mountain ... 295 

Bankliya system of philosophy, 740-1, 764 

Sanlrata. jmssago of sun from one 
consteUation to another 809 

BanyAsuii, a goddess .. ,, 801 

Baneoro or suBoring, .. 76S 

Bautanm, locoldeity 801 

Sani^’dBis in Baloswor, . 542 

Baptnkhi, oonstollution of the ' 802 

Sniaii, oscmclimoiits of tlioNopAleso 
in .. ... ..,681-4 

Batnnofs tnbo 396-7,899 

Bsinga, title of Krishna ... 709 

Sarasvati rirer, 272 3, 278, 294: 

goddess, 274 ,786, 759,768, 857, 001, 960 
Btiayn or Snrju river ... 294, 308, 310, 

[865 
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Bfivlof'wiiy, fcitlo of Rivii,' VaU 8-H, 0^7 
Siubiia HI tb« TiifAi, niS); tjUiKOili 
Tj-Sr), oH7, fib!> I wiLli Ou.IIi ... *5151 

Siu'ii'.i oi' I'olicH of liiulilliii . . 7*151 

Ri'H'NiUli, I’alinni'Piilitioii .. 

K'Uailm liver, li?!!, 25)a-.l., ;J08, .'!13, JlMl 
Hiitai'iitfa lluilisiiiiiia, 7»?, 77U 'f/'t, 75i> 
liyiiiii ... 7311,7751 


Kl(llSlill|.'ll, IrtlUlulillM 
Kn(i»viiliiina 

Hull, (lici wil'o of Siva , 
HiiUuj rivov 

HuUvyWK of IluIvti'iiL ,,r 

Hi'liii;{5nut, 3518 ’ Ijiitli t'i 
HAl Tal liilcos 


. 2 !'/ 
•Ulil, li] 
nO'J-t, 72(5 
272 », 21JU, 

... IfSil 
... 7(H 
. 317 


HatLvatli, fonn nf (Cnslma 783 

P.il.ya Niiriijun, fm'iii lit Vialmai, 78H, SIO 
Hiibyiiii'ilh, it unUJ Will 637, S15 

RiiLviivniiii, 

HuiHii^u, pmiKiii of JlliBl'iltn . . 211.1 

Hiiuii, ii--^l.ivnli5 iluiiiij,' • ••• 8^5* 

HuULvlilcK'i, bi'ilw •• -70 

SiviiviL'iiH, li'ibii .• .'5S7-(50 

BavituiH, tvil.i' 271), afi.^ 7n{>, Bffll. H«7 
Koviti'i, tlie pci'aniutioil 2{J}1, 730, 

[HJO, 876.!)Ul 

RiSwun nr Sunn, fcBtiviiIs during ... Hill 
fiu'v lUuH • ... 5J'i6 

SnyaiiiiB or oliloi’fl ftp|_)cnufcal, B08, EiS7, B15H 


Ruyyid iUl Rliutaiii diibu of ... B06 

RcavoliiuiiB IjooUo .. ... 103 

ScavanRcv boofloa .. ... 106 

Bolilcuul on fclio MuliAbhiiratfi ... 722 

Sm'pioii-lHiJs ... ... 180 

Soc>v]iiotia i.i 00,92,110 

SoloukoH Nikator ... H87 

KniiiLH of 491-2, Bll 

Sovieiilfiuo, 200 ■ inUoducod fiom. 

Cliimi tlifoiigh Tiliob . BOO 

Si’Vtka or (■'Itiiiii ... 279 

Bonlmnyi tbo Nf^KU, SOS-O, 316, 810, 

‘l76 1 toinplo to ... .. ROB 

Botio of Hui Rilvor cauntir 3S4 5, J13H 

Bolfcloinonfc of fiflkli 0(wuu .. 6156 

Rovoi't/.nff, aiaitnnals of Tnrkistuii... 47 

SoxtoadwotlDB, . ... lOG 

Bhiih|iihitn-immali in ICtnifion ... 602 

Bbah \7ali, fai’inov of Jlmhimv' ... flW 

Rliiili or Kuwfil mol ... ... 816 

ftlianiu .. ... fiO 

Bluiabtlii Muliotaava, I'lbuat fd' ... 88K 

Bbawl-wool ... 41 

SlJGOpi Who, 17, 31, 45, 46, 47 s do- 
niostio, 38 • Tibutau . ..39 

Slieldiiiko .. . , 71 

Bliolls, toiroatnul and flimufeilo ... 87 

Skonkfloliul or bu mouutuiti ... 306 

BbioU-bcollofi ... 106,122 

Siiilcia ... ... BO 


.. 39 

. . 71 

... 87 

... 30G 
106, 122 
... BO 


Bbiiidiib, IiiditL of tLo Chinoao 403, 409 


RUiiis of Llio IfpjHW IttduH ,. dJJB-O 

HliiiirilJ Siiigli, Jl«ju ol Kuiibipiiv 
Sliitirali-i fi'Htivul . . 8D8 

Hlioi’ i« Hor • Soo ' Hoi.' 

HliDwllnr . * ■■■ 7l 

KbtiliLS 661 tit# ... . . Oil 

HIiiouh .. 8 , 44, 47 

Kiani, mu in ... 418 

Hit) Ih'o .IimIii in tbn 'J'ln'iii, 6H)'-U . 
im prijii'ijHil niiiilHlO), ahT'DIi i 
limitli ... , , 591 

Kiliin ... 6'.) 

Kill {Invnrnoi'of llto TnvAi r>lll),(j()0 
Kill Hingli iliiolola, hi'(, up iin Itija of 
Kiiniuim . ... liOr* 

HuUIIiuh, gimii, non, 2{)U«7, aUO, Illil, JI.'H, 
Laid, 815 

HiiidlidHi'iima or lliubiri .., 281, 

Hiddlia Hunnii, (i|>it>Uu(. of Tlui^'a , . 7lMi 
.S'lild/it (n Hliilu nf iiorJi'L'I.ioii 755, 759 
Ki^ul, I'ity of (li« HuIuih 1197, 448 

Hiklii inoHiilifliia ... 291.5 

Hi-Kliiaiif', jHUiJi* of 'I’ilioL, '13(1, (59, 48(1 
Hiklu),-ixiiio niiii»ii^'nl liluilonDi, 1172: 

(liii'iiH of Didna Nlmiio, 573) in 
lliti |)uii, 671, 578-80: HlaliiuitN, 

6 h>. iiiidn, 62(1. tiuopIiiM of ... RlO 
HildililyiLof Kniiiinj .. ,,, 421, 

Hiioimiir, u tiUo of Biva, 776, HI L 

KiUk^ iiinlliB ... . , J88 

HiUc worina 201) 

Hinilliu rivur, 272, 202, 204, 950, 420 
Hiudliu HmivirilB, ii tiibi) ,, 2B() 

Hinliii, tilloi of Ciuvliwali Kfijna 607 
I (iioto) 

I Hmluiivoi ... ... 420 

Him lH»loii};ctil to Doti, 496, 627, 029, 

08?, fl-lii • rujiliiii-a of, 6B'J-2, Ui'ijnH 
of, 658: jniuun in ... ... 697 

Ririkol ... ... ... 460 

Birknr .. ... 65 

Sh>juin'1lB;|ivinlovvoiiu4 in DoliraDim, C78 
Hii-uinniii i)ii8, guvtit nor of ICfl^iliipui', 500, 

L 59(1 

Riakin . . ... (Ill 

Kisiipali^ lord of Clihodi, 711-12, 710, 

{7112 

Situ, uihIciiI of, 708, 701, bomplo of, 802, 

[8111.4 

Bilftrivor, 202, 429; in Kniuiioii ... 0L5 
urtalxui, m Kotu DQn , ... QLU 

Sitiiln, agoddoae 7(13,858 

Ritiiln Devi, toiuplo, 800: gi’aiita, 686, 698 
Bitoutu uniuuliun .. 22l).l 290 

BitCBwar, tillo of Biva .. 782, 810, 860, 

[8139 

Sitoda lako ... ,,, 291'5 

Sitoli lidga nodi'IlnwalbAgli, GOt: 
ooenpied by llritiab, (353 : bnso 
ngninat Alinora ... ... 692 
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Siva (fcho * auBpioioiiR’} uninowB iu 
1 10 Vcdnfi, ^00 ! fiiBfc 

odowb in 

tlio Urfihmnims, 700, 747, 
MiihfliiovaiB BUporior to Kriehnu, 

7X0 ! infonoi' to Krisim, 7X7 • 
tlio gfoat god, 721 1 bow of, 724 : 
life Iialcfihn.’B Hiwrlflco, 72S-8 i aids 
n&iia, 7X0 j ooiifccBli la 
731: I'ooorolliaUoii wiUi VtsUnii, 

738 \ tliQ aiodom n a pra-Binh- 
inaniciildeity, 733.fi! Aadi-ogrooiia 
fo '111 of, 730-8 : lingn omblam ■ 

BOO ‘ Liaga:’ sanotionod by gui. 

Ifarn, 770 i aoo ' Pngapaia/ ' Ra- 
«iivi)’ iiflwos of, 780, Sfil s fon». 
plos to, 781-3 I fiifcherof Katfcfi. 

ifoyii, SOS ! of ffanosha, 803 - 
gloat feativalB, BiC, SOO . gwat 
_ tonyjloa ,,i India ... ggg 

Giva-ti'imiikbi in coiiw, 737-8 • toiiil 
1 ’1Q6 ... bfll 

Siw/iHlc liilla.^dCO I iiBo of the torm 
hyMiigalmanhistomiiB ... 524-0 544 
Siyeiii Jlovi, mouiibiiii, 316 5 ooeii’ 

plod byUi'itialt , , gro 335 

Rlyiili-I’osliOB of Kdbul ,, 434-6 487 

SiySlris fci'iho ... .,,*296 

Sktunhlm, the niipportov .'.7 fQ't 

Sktindn, or Kiirttilioyn, 302, 409* 

729, 788 i tomnlofl of fif)9 hrq 

Sliaiido-Piirfina, 28C-7, 297 j con-* 
tniuB nine Kliaiuhs ... got 726 
Sky lark ’ gg 

SkythiaiiB, 306, atssq., 890, 406’, 

420 ! Giiji'db, tUO i of Cdjitral, 

486; of GnviiwiSl, 446, 607 (nnta)i 
of Soi', 620; of Dotij licbof 630,1 

Blnvavy in Sai'hwil ,,, 616,018,620 

Bloali-mlintti.'k foiost iuNopAl,,, 772,.870 
Suii'iti porlod ,.. 272 

Suails gg 

Siinicos, Lai'mloas and venomous ,,.75 73 I 
Siialco-bivd I 

Snipe, Jack, Bolitaiy, painted, com-' 
inon ... ...69^78 

Snow-loopard, 17 ; cock, 07 .- par. 

tindgo fff 

Sogdiiiua ... 086,890-7,400,480 

Bolipas of Milam... ... 869,467 

golnvyoar ... 849,809 

Soma, 207, 300, : title of Kvielina, 718 ' 
[701, 806,880, 919 

BombansiB of KnronoDj 497, 503. f 

of Omlh, 604 ! of Jhfifli, 606: f 

Nop6l ^ 1 ^ £ 


^omwdli fijiidiuds ... figQ 

Bonn liver ^ 2^2 

Soni^nva, oi(y of li^nRB ... 7ao 
Sot bdouged to Deti, 493, 627, 

629 attnekod, 630, 637 : on* 
nottd, 641. iUjea of ... 663, 6G8, 670 

Bjonieb.fly ,.,111 

Sparrow gg, 

Bpnirow-hawb gg 

Sphim moths .188,214 

Spidura ... qq 

, •' ..363,404 

apotteddBCr .,, 28 

^ringing-boetlos ,., .,110,133 

Sguinel, sfaijicd, Ayiug ... 22,44 

Srdddlia obaorvanoes, 860, 863 , sec 
I futtboi ‘ funeral coiomonios,' 

' Sramanos, luddhiat ascetics ... 740 
Srf prodncoil ft om the ocean, 820,717,857 
Sri Ohand, Guji-dtbi, story of ,.634, 630, 


BriiUinta, title of Vishnu , ,88 
Spi Hnrsborj loa era, 414, 424; 
Wng 

Sn-JatUra, an mnulot nltar 
Boctai'inl mark 
Bri-Kslurtra 

I SHna^, Qarbwfil, founded, 4-16, 
536. temploB near, 346, 463 : 
Itaja of, 640, 502, 664 : poace- 
of, 608,5*72 ■ captured 677, 680, 
6C®! iJiToatonod by Rolillas, 
6B7 ! ocfiUpifid by HritiBh 
Srfiiitluawar tempfo in dinai.' 
Bnngeri math, In Madms, 468 in 


[667 
, ,887, 906 


Bom Ohand lidjn 
Someswat tomple, 816, 
grants to 

/n_j 


493,500, 604 
388, 810; 

... 6GG 


Bomnatk, (Prabhfisa), 710 ; Bohooi 


Myeote ,,. ... 768 , 802 

Briiigm mngo ... ... 289 , 296 

' Armtea scotaiial mark .. 728 

Srugbna. 352 , 360,461 

Stag-bootlos ... ,., 107 , 124 

Staro G 6 

j Btarlilig ... 64 

I BtOTonson ou Sivaism ... . , 7 S 4 

Stewart on tlio Bhakeas, 371 (note) 
BthAvirns, Buddhist cleigy, 749 , 761 : 

oa opposed to Jangamaa 663 

Stiak-iuBoc^ ... ,,, 149 

Stilt ... , . 70 

Stint ... 39 

Bfmt ... 12 

StolicKkn, on birds, 73 ; on snakes, 

78 ! on spidora .. , . 06 

Stork . ... 70 

Btmbo, tbe goographoi, 391 , 396 , 426 
I BtroobOT, S.. Lieutenant, on the 
B 4 jfB ... 3 C 0 

Strooboy, Sir J., Bkaiida Fiudnii,, 

271 • Bniis, 867 1 history 4 i 30 

Btmpnptois ... ... 100 

Stri-ibj^ or AniaaoniiiTi kingdom . 438 
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Puyo. Vase. 

Buljalcfilm uiOMiilniii ... 29*1-7 I'lirAnnfl, ritual of, &7Q, B77 

SnWiiuMt', titio f)f ViiniHH ... 2SM IKi'lnmlium Jimuis ... ... 420 

Snc’mn'iiv.u', title of Vulmvi ... 789 HvHitIvw ... .. 27i 

B.vUfJiUiiiv or flisiUi'j WCftpoa o£ Hwa<Uui, a j'oiUobu, ... YtlS, BHIi 

yyum ... aon, 729 HwiUmv ... cy, 7Ji 

Sii'T''Tijniu Ball of GatLivul, mil, (18h, 8i«liiiip ilooy ... ... 2H 

QH23,8;]:i Smuyii. or yai.tiliBO ... ... 290 

Siiiji iv% form of Gimirn. .. 299 Wwiil* m Oiwlning, 290-7, <129.01 • 

Biii, ilynu ii.j' in ICuU Kiunfton, 401, ilvi'v .. 273, 3&S 

&U;, OOt', ">10 : town ... 730 SwiiyHioWjunfilli of Nojii'il, 773 .■ 

SitLonva.’, toniolo to Biva, as .. 810 liiiH >■• 770, 82& 

Bu’^w'a c'livno, 707, 707 t Vuuue, aSG, S!i3 8wofciimoiintaum ... 280, 291, 297 

Sn'jtinnt iiionntfLiii ... .. 293 Rnotcxlttiti luoMulnina ,, 207 

Sn'.iota. iriountii’n .. ... 297 Kwifl. ^ R'.l 

Sulaimaa Hhikoii, cxtriiclilion ailfl Rwiiilitto, on laiils ... ... 73 

mnr.lc'r of ... .. 363-4 RyiijnA, a iiaiiio of 7CAli 798, 813 

uio'liitRin . , . 293 Sytiinitinia, ftrilm . 296, 069 

Buinii'ita m'Aiut'iiii ... ... 2U4 HyKoa, Ijalios of tlir Orociln .. 70 

Sn.’ui'liii iiii'uahiiii .. ... 297 RyQniira, Kiitjorin of, 627, 635, 59‘J 

Suiniti'a, wiro of DayavnUia ... 708 BWitm-lBiou, Olmwjo iiiHlovniii 398, 4UL 
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